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A  NEW  WORK  ON  STEAK  ENOINEEaiNO. 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 

BZPBRZiaBNTAL  RESEARGHSS 

IN 

STEAM    ENGINEERING, 

By  B.  F.  ISHERWOOD,  Chief  Eng.  U.  S.  Navy: 

CHIEF  or  THE  BUREAU  OF  STEAM  ENGIXEERING, 
NAVY   DEPARTMENT: 

Made  principally  to  aid  in  ascertaining^  the  comparative  economic  efficiency 
of  Steam  used  with  different  measures  of  expansion  ;  and  the  abBolute 
coat  of  the  power  obtained  therefrom  in  weights  of  Fuel  and  Steam* 

The  causes  and  quantities  of  the  condensations  in  the  Cylinder ;  the  economic 
effect  of  Steam -JacketlniT)  and  Steam  superbeatlniTy  «nd  of  Tarious 
proportions  of  Cylinder  capacity  for  the  same  weight  of  Bteam  used  per  stroke 
of  piston. 

The  economic  and  absolute  evaporative  efficiencies  of  BoilerS  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  proportions.  The  coroparatiYe  calorific  values  of  different 
Coals  BB  steam  generators.  The  performance  of  United  States  War  Screw  Steam- 
ers, &c«j  SlC;  die 

THE  WHOLE  BEING 

Original  matter,  composed  of  eitensiTe  Experiments  made  by  tlie 

U.S.  WAVY  DEPARTMEIVT, 

AND 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  STEEL  PLATES. 

VOL.  I. 

18  00. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
FHILAllELFHIAA6EICTF0RPR0CDBDniPATEHTS 

IN  THB 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

FORREST  PLACE  No.  123J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEIPSIC,  BERLIN 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H.  Howwm  preptret  Specifications,  Drawiogi,  Deeds  of  Assignment,  condaets  Inter- 
ferences, Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues,  Extensions,  dec,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
CaTeats,  ReporU  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  of  Inventions,  and  also  acts  as  Consult- 
ing Attorney  to  either  coansel,  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  PatenU. 

As  H.  H.  visits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
eations,  and  argue  such  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  )he  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  October  2  1857. 
DiAS  Sin : — ^I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  yon,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
eitor.  This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Office.  Yon  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  which 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  oontinning  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industry, 
intelligence,  and  coorteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  veiy  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HivmT  Howsov,  Esq.  Late  Commissioner  of  Patents 


DRAWING. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  oflice,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools  and 
Families.    Drawings  for  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

♦  JOHN  KERN, 

No.  229  North  Tenth  Street. 
BSFEBSVCB8. 
P.  F.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  P.  R.  ASHTON,  Esq., 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm. HAMILTON,  Actuary  Fr.  Inst. 
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JPHIIiADEIiPHTIA: 
THRSII  SQUARES  WEST  OF  THE  OLD  STAIfD. 

B.  FRANK  PALMER, 

Surgeon-Artist  to  the  Medical  Colleges  and  HospitalSi 
Anthor  of  New  Rules  for  Amputationsi  Inventor  of  the 
Palmer  Ann,  Legi  ftc,, 

HAS  REMOVED 

TO 

Ho.  1609  ClieBtiiat  St.,  PliUadelpbta— 1609. 

This  EflUblishment  (erected  at  great  expense  for  the  batiness)  combines  every  pM> 
siUe  comfort  and  facility  for  8a rgico- Artistic  operationsi 

The  Proprietor  will  devote  hifl  personal  attention,  to  the  Profession  at  this  House,  and 
constract  the  PALMER  LIMBS,  (under  the  New  PatentsJ  in  unexampled perfeetion, 
Thoiuands  of  these  Limbs  are  worn,  (though  few  are  sQspeeted,)  and  a  galaxy  of  gold 
and  silver  medals  (fifly  "First  Prizes"  won,  over  all  competition,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world,)  attests  the  public  value  of  these  Inventions.  All  genuine  Hands,  Arms, 
Feei,  and  Legs  have  the  name  of  the  inventor  affixed. 

Pamphlets  which  contain  the  New  Rules  for  AmputationB,  and  full  information  for 
persons  in  want  of  limbs,  sent  free  to  applicants,  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

The  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians,  and  all  persons  interested,  is  most  respectfully 
aolicited. 

All  former  partnerships  have  expired  by  limitation.    Address 

B.  FSANE  PALMES,  Stu^eon-Artist, 

1609  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PblladelpUa. 


SEAMLESS   BBASS   TUBES, 

AND 

SEAHLESS  COFFER  TUBES, 


FOR 

Xiocomotive^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON^  Tieas.,  106  State  Strast, 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Agency  Offices 

or 

MESSRS.  MUNN  &  COMPANY. 

MESSRS.  MUNN  &  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  ScUntific  American^  aro 
conducting  the  most  succes^rul  asenct  for  ■ccuring  the  Riohtb  of  Intsvtors,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progress  of  In- 
veotion  and  DiscoTery  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aobhct  \y  thi  Woblii.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  issued  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEAR^ ;  and  during  tiie  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  thru  thousand  Inventions^  thus  affi>rding  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  P«tent  Office  unrivalled  by  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  but  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  Patents  secured  bv  American  citizens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN&;C0.*8  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN,  AND  VIENNA. 

A  Manual  of  Advice  How  to  SEctrns  AMXBiCAir  AHD  FoTiKToir  Patents, 
will  be  aent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wii»h  for  them.  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.'sprin- 
otpal  Offices  in  New  York  are  removed  from  1*28  Fulton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  37  Park  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  145 
Nassau  St,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed,  and  where  Inventors  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  whenever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  Sts.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Munn 
dc  Co.  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Hon.  G.  Mason,  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Bishop, 
Ex-Commissioners  of  Patents,  and  to  over  Ten  Thousand  Inventors  in  the  United 
States  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and  prosecuted  through  their  Agency. 
Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

_  % 

JOSEPH  K.  WHILLDIN, 

CIVIIi  AND  MECHANICAIi  ENOIIVEER, 

(OinoE,  LiaHTHOvsK  Board) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SAMUEL  Mcelroy, 

CIVIL    BNeiNBBR. 

Surreys  and  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.    Special 
attention  paid  to  Water  Works,  with  or  without  pumping  supply. 

Abdkiss 
Bos  ta«,  P.  e^  Brooklyn, 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


On  the  Organization  of  the  Corpe  Imperial  Dee  Ponte-ei-Chaueeiee^ 
in  France.    By  Gborqe  B.  Burnebl,  Esq.,  G.E.,  F.G.S. 

Vron  the  Journal  of  Um  Society  of  Artf,  No.  601. 

As  England  is  approaching  the  time  when  the  seryices  of  the  state 
are  destined  to  be  more  or  less  centralized,  it  seems  to  me  necessary 
for  those  who  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  varions  of- 
fices of  the  government  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  upon 
which  foreign  nations  have  organized  the  bodies  to  whom  they  have 
entrusted  the  peculiar  duties  connected  with  the  various  branches  of 
the  administration.  There  is,  top,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  praise  everything  that  emanates 
from  the  French  government,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  works ;  and  as  the  Corps  Imperial  des  Ponts-et-Chaus- 
B^es  is  the  most  important  body  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  em- 
ploys upon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  afford  the  subject  of  an 
evening's  discussion  that  would  be  fraught  with  interest  to  you,  were 
I  to  relate  succinctly  that  which  I  know  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  body,  and  of  the  education  that  the  members  of  it  are 
obliged  to  go  through. 

The  public  works  of  France  constitute  the  object  of  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  administration  of  the  country,  under  the  control  of  a 
noinister,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor  for  the  manner  in  which 
YoL.  XLYIIL-*Xhib]>  Sxbus.— No.  1.— Jult,  1861  1 
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he  discharges  his  duties.  These  consist  of  the  maintenance  and  the 
perfection  of  the  means  of  internal  communication,  both  by  land  and 
water ;  the  providing  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  traffic  with 
foreign  countries,  by  the  docks,  river  navigation,  the  lighthouses,  and 
beacons  of  the  coast ;  the  works  that  are  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  such  as  draining  and  irrigation  works,  &c.;  the 
mining  operations  (by  the  way,  these  operations  are  conducted  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  body  of  engineers,  called  the  Ing6- 
nieurs  des  Mines,  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  whom  I  read  a 
paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  in  the 
month  of  September  last) ;  the  conditions  that  are  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  unhealthy  and  dangerous  trades ;  the  working 
of  steam  engines ;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  of  the 
state,  beyond  those  that  are  comprised  within  the  functions  of  the 
other  ministers  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  Ingenieurs  des  Ponts^et-Chaus- 
sees  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state  under  the  different  b^'^nches 
of  the  administration,  as  en  $ervice  detaehe.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  also  to  prepare  and  propose  the  laws  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  private  commerce ;  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  so 
far  as  they  are  effected  by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  He  has*  the 
control  of  the  industrial  schools,  the  fund  for  the  superannuation  of 
government  employees,  the  saving  banks,  the  joint  stock  companies, 
the  private  banks,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  service  of  weights 
and  measures.  He  is  also  charged  with  ascertaining  the  changes  in 
foreign  legislation  on  the  subjects  that  are  likely  to  interest  French 
commerce,  and  it  is  his  duty  either  to  publish  them,  or  send  them  round 
to  those  that  may  be  effected  by  them  ;  according  to  the  regulations 
that  prevailed  some  time  since,  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
general  statistics  of  France,  and  of  the  government  stations  for  breed- 
ing horses.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  is  assisted  by  the  In- 
genieurs des  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  for  all  that  relates  to  the  services 
that  come  within  their  functions  :  thus  there  is  a  Direction  of  Roads 
and  Bridges,  that  is  charged  with  the  surface  of  the  highways,  and 
the  departmental  roads,  and  with  the  police  of  the  traffic  upon  them* 
There  is  a  Direction  of  Navigation,  that  is  charged  with  the  service 
of  the  ports  and  the  canals,  with  the  rivers,  both  navigable  and  float- 
able, understanding  by  the  latter  woVd  such  as  are  capable  of  floating 
down  timber,  but  are  not  suited  for  navigation,  either  on  account  of 
their  velocity,  or  their  shallowness,  or  irregular  volume ;  with  the  po- 
lice of  these  rivers,  and  with  the  arrangements  for  their  improvements* 
There  is  a  Direction  of  Railroads,  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which 
the  first  undertakes  the  regulation  of  the  lines  and  their  concessions ; 
and  the  second  undertakes  the  works,  and  the  direction  of  the  working 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  that  means  of 
locomotion.  The  Minister  is  assisted  by  the  Ingenieurs  des  Mines  in 
their  department,  but  they  are  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the 
secretaire-general  of  that  body ;  in  the  other  branches  of  his  duties 
the  minister  is  assisted  by  a  numerous  staff  of  officers  that  relieve  him 
of  the  care  of  the  details,  and  allow  him  to  concentrate  his  attention 
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upon  the  broad  principles  involved  in  the  policy  he  himself  is  disposed 
to  carry  into  effect.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  rapidly  changing  sys- 
tem that  now  prevails  in  France,  some  portion  of  the  duties  that  are 
above  enumerated,  as,  for  instance,  the  superintendence  of  the  horse- 
breeding  establishments,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  functions  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce ;  but  the  list 
given  of  the  minister's  duties  was  the  correct  one  some  time  since,  and 
it  contains,  at  any  rate,  a  correct  statement  of  the  functions  that  the 
French  authorities  considered  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  that  ofiScer's 
occupation. 

The  Administration  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  it  is  thus,  seen,  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  service  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  is  organized  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  point  of  view,  to  secure  the  effective  discharge 
of  the  services  entrusted  to  it.  The  date  of  the  creation  of  this  body  is 
rather  remote,  and  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Ancien  Regime  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  As  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  there  existed,  in  fact,  a  government 
body  of  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Voyer  of  the  King- 
dom. Louis  XIV*  gradually  increased  the  power  of  these  engineers; 
and  in  1722,  the  Regent  instituted  the  Corps  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees, 
under  its  present  name,  and  with  nearly  the  same  functions  that  it  has 
at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  ofNexecuting  the  svstem  of  public 
works  that  France  had  then  determined  upon.  MM.  Trudaine,  father 
and  son,  were  the  heads  of  this  organization,  and  they  were  succeeded 
by  Perronet,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ecole  des  Ponts-et-Chaus86es  at 
any  rate,  about  the  year  1750  ;  at  the  same  time  the  local  governments 
of  Languedoc  and  Bretagne  established  their  separate  bodies  of  engi- 
neers on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Paris  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1791  the  Constituent  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  maintaining  the 
organization  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  but  they  introduced  into  it  the 
system  of  management  that  now  prevails,  and  they  only  recognised 
one  school  for  it,  viz :  that  of  Paris.  There  have  been  some  changes, 
without  importance,  since  that  period,  as  in  the  years  1804,1817,1886, 
1839,  1858,  1855;  but  substantially  the  organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration remains  the  same  as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  acts  that  have  been  referred  to  only  made  some  alte- 
ration in  the  ministry  that  they  were  under,  and  a  little  difference  in 
the  authority  of  the  sous-secretaire  d'etat  that  was  specially  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  united  bodies  of  the  Ingenieurs  des  Mines, 
et  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees. 

The  minister,  then,  under  the  present  system  approves  the  projects 
of  the  new  works  submitted  to  him  in  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  those  of  the  great  repairs  of  the  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
harbors  ;  he  sees  to  the  regularity  of  the  contracts  that  are  taken;  he 
divides  the  credits  allowed  by  the  legislature;  and  he  prepares  the  de- 
crees regulating  the  position  of  the  engineers  from  the  second  class, 
observing  in  all  cases  the  regular  system  of  promotion,  unless  there 
be  some  very  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  case.    The 
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directeur-general  has  the  supermtendence  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  pr6fet8  of  the  Tarious  departments  and  the  engineers ;  he  presides 
oyer  the  meetings  of  the  conseil-general  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  ; 
and  he  prepares  all  the  details  of  administration  that  the  minister  is 
required  to  sign.  The  conseil-general  is  composed  of  the  engineers  of 
every  degree  that  may  be  present  at  the  time  in  Paris  ;  it  is  presided 
over  by  the  minister ;  in  his  absence,  by  the  directeur-gfenferal,  or  by 
an  inspecteur  noninated  for  the  purpose  by  the  minister.  It  has  to 
pronounce  upon  the  projects  and  plans  of  works,  and  all  the  questions 
relating  to  construction  that  may  arise;  upon  the  questions  of  accounts, 
and  upon  those  that  concern  the  legal  rights  of  the  state,  arising  out 
of  the  property  that  it  has  in  the  works  executed ;  and,  finally,  it  de* 
cides  the  questions  that  are  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  engineers, 
that  would  have  to  be  brought  before  the  council  of  state  or  the  minis- 
ter;  for  in  France  no  person  in  the  employ  of  the  government  can  be 
prosecuted  for  the  acts  that  he  may  commit  in  the  course  of  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  duty,  however  gross  they  may  be,  without  the  permission 
of  the  conseil  d'6tat  before  whom  the  actions  that  may  arise  must  be 
tried. 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  inspection  of  an  engineer,  who  receives  the  title  of  inspec- 
teur-g6neral  de  2nde  classe ;  the  inspecteurs-gen^raux  de  Ire  classe 
being  honorary  members,  and  without  any  definite  functions.  The  in- 
specteurs  are  obliged  to  visit  their  districts  every  year,  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  and  they  render  an  account  to  the  conseil-gcn6ral  of 
the  state  in  which  they  have  found  everything  in  the  course  of  their 
visit,  either  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  staff,  the  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  are  kept,  or  the  conditions  they  may  observe  to 
prevail  in  the  works,  such  as  the  roads,  bridges,  rivers,  canals,  harbors, 
railways,  factories,  ferries,  drainage  operations,  &c.  This  report  must 
be  prepared  on  paper  that  allows  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  public  works  to  append  their  remarks  to  it;  or  rather  the 
latter  have  to  make  a  report  that  is  transmitted  to  the  conseil  approved 
and  commented  upon  by  the  inspecteur;  the  reports  of  the  latter  class  of 
ofiBcers,  however,  that  relate  to  the  staff  of  engineers,  are  sent  directly  to 
the  minister,  on  account  of  the  confidential  character  of  the  communica- 
tions. The  service  of  the  departments  is  divided  between  the  ingenieur- 
en-chef  de  Ire  classe  and  the  ingenieurs-en-chef  de  2nde  classe;  the  in- 
g^nieurs-ordinaire  de  Ire,  2nde,  et  de  Sme classe;  and  the  conducteurs 
faisant  fonctions  d*ingenieur-ordinaire,  or  of  the  various  brigades  of 
the  officers  of  that  rank.  The  ingeni^ur  de  Ire  classe  is  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  projects  for  the  improvement  of  his  district ;  the 
demand  for,  and  the  opening  of  credits ;  the  execution  of  works  either 
by  competition  or  by  r^gie,  which  means  that  the  state  employs  the 
workmen  and  engages  the  tradesmen  to  furnish  materials  on  its  own 
ajccount ;  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  offices ;  the  payment 
of  the  accounts ;  and  the  delivery  of  the  certificates  and  orders  upon  the 
ti'easury;  the  direction  of  the  law  proceedings;  and  the  movement  of  the 
epiployees  of  the  office.  The  ing^nieur-ordinaire  presents  to  the  ingenieur* 
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en^chef  the  accounts  of  the  measurement  of  the  works  executed,  and 
the  various  conditions  of  the  reception,  and  the  state  of  those  works ; 
he  is  also  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  projects  that  it  maybe 
considered  advisable  to  undertake,  which  are  then  submitted  to  the  in- 
genieur-en-chef,  and  by  him  are  transmitted  to  the  ing6nieur-inspec- 
teur,  to  be  by  him  co-ordinated  with  the  general  projects  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  ingenieurs-ordinaires  are  likewise  charged  with  the 
duty  of  following  the  inquiries  before  the  local  authorities,  into  the  pro- 
priety  of  establishing  certain  trades  in  the  localities,  that  may  give 
rise  to  question  de  commodo  et  ineommodo^  as  the  French  style  the 
questions  that  are  connected  with  the  establishment  of  unhealthy  trades, 
und  the  regulation  of  the  Hues  of  buildings  on  the  public  roads  ;  the 
police  of  the  roadways  is  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ingenieurs- 
ordinaires,  who  are,  however,  obliged  to  conform  to  the  orders  they 
may  receive  from  the  higher  authorities  in  these  matters.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  ingenieurs-ordinaires  to  see  that  the  various  contractors 
execute  their  engagements  with  the  state  in  the  strictest  manner,  and 
they  must  personally  superintend  the  measurement  of  the  various  ac- 
counts they  certify  ;  they  arc  assisted  in  the  performance  of  their  vari- 
ous duties  by  the  conducteurs,  who  may,  on  some  occasions,  be  pro- 
moted to  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  of  ingenieur*ordinaire ;  but  the  rule 
of  the  promotion  in  the  Corps  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees  is  very  much  op- 
posed, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the  irregularity  of  this  movement 
of  the  last-mentioned  body  of  men  ;  they  only  are  allowed  to  perform 
the  functions  of  engineer,  whilst  they  remain  conducteurs  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

The  Ingenieurs  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees  are  admitted  into  that  body 
in  the  followiug  manner,  that  is  never  departed  from,  let  the  candidate 
for  distinction  display  ever  so  much  knowledge  that  would  become  use- 
ful in  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  The  candidate  for  admission 
must  first  of  all  prove  himself  capable  of  going  through  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  and  if  he  support  that  ordeal,  he  must 
study  in  that  school  for  the  space  of  three  years,  passing  through  the 
examinations  that  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  are  subject  to  every  year. 
Ue  then,  after  going  through  another  examination,  proceeds  to  the 
special  school  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  where  he  follows  a  course  of 
education  that  is  considered  to  be  such  as  to  qualify  him  to  practise  as 
a  civil  engineer.  He  has  to  go  through  various  repetitions  and  pre- 
liminary examinations,  that  in  their  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  scientific  information  that  they  require,  would  sorely 
puzzle  the  English  engineers  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  and  finally,  |at 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  pass  the  final  recep- 
tion, and  to  be  classed  as  an  aspirant-ing^nieur,  or  an  ingenieur  de 
Sroe  classe.  The  pupils  who  go  through  the  last  examinations  with 
particular  distinction  are  sent  abroad  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  for- 
eign practice ;  and  when  they  return  their  notes  are  published,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  "  Annates  des  Pont-et-Chaussees."  They  are 
then  sent  with  their  colleagues  to  the  various  places  that  may  be  in 
want  of  an  engineer ;  but  their  special  talent  is  hardly  considered  in  the 
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choice  of  their  pursuit,  either  in  their  first  nomination  or  in  their  sab- 
sequent  promotion,  which  follows  the  regular  steps,  and  leaves  little 
room  for  the  display  of  original  talent  of  any  kind.  The  consequence 
of  this  organization  of  the  school  is  that  the  young  men  leaye  it  with 
a  vast  amount  of  undigested  knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to  pass 
the  examinations  in  the  various  branches  of  their  profession  ;  but  they 
rarely  possess  any  practical  knowledge  whatever.  "They  are,"  as  M. 
Etex  said  in  his  lectures  "On  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry," 
^^  capable  of  anything  and  fit  for  nothing;"  and  the  fact  that  their  pro* 
motion  in  after  life  depends  upon  the  mere  principle  of  their  seniority, 
tends  very  much  to  perpetuate  the  sort  of  feeling  which  the  pupils  of 
theEcole  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees  have  when  they  leave  that  institution. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  self-satisfaction  with  themselves,  such 
as  always  accompanies  the  profession  of  theoretical  as  contrasted  with 
practical  knowledge,  and  a  contempt  for  all  who  may  not  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  class  of  information  that  they  have  been  enabled 
to  obtain ;  and  there  is  this  peculiar  disadvantage  attending  the  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  future  exercise  of  their  profession  that  the  young 
men  who  leave  the  Ecole  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees  are  exposed  to,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  rely  greatly  upon  the  conducteurs  of  that  body  for 
all  that  may  relate  to  the  practical  details  of  the  pursuit. 

When  the  Ecole  des  Pont8-et-Ghauss6es  was  first  instituted,  in  1747, 
by  M.  Trudaine,  on  its  footing,  and  Perronet  was  appointed  director 
of  it,  the  class  of  education  was  more  general  and  more  decidedly  prac- 
tical than  it  is  now  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first  engineers  of  the  Ponts-et-Chauss6es  were  character- 
ised by  much  greater  taste  than  those  of  their  successors.  It  happens 
in  France,  and  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  England,  that  the 
new  inventions  and  the  new  processes  that  are  introduced  into  the 
building  trade  are  all  of  them  of  a  nature  to  require  the  knowledge  by 
those  who  employ  them,  of  the  powers  of  resistance  of  materials ;  and 
as  architects  are  seldom  disposed  to  study  the  scientific  part  of  their 
profession  (which  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  these  new  processes), 
it  follows  that  the  engineers  are  always  consulted  when  they  are  to  be 
employed.  The  inconvenience  of  the  course  followed  in  the  education 
of  young  engineers  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  supreme  ugliness  that 
they  give  to  the  monuments  they  are  called  upon  to  design ;  and  there 
are  serious  questions  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  change 
the  system  of  education,  in  order  to  introduce  some  principles  of  taste, 
such  as  had  marked  the  productions  of  the  earlier  engineers.  Perhaps 
this  might  be  effected,  if  the  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  from  the 
figure  were  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  examination,  and 
proof  were  required  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  course  of  lectures 
m  architecture  and  archs&ology ;  but  this  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that 
the  engineers  of  the  Ponts*et-Ghaussees  invariably  spoil  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  afforded  them  to  erect  civil  buildings,  and  that  the  various 
bridges  that  they  are  employed  to  execute  are  very  deficient  in  the 
monumental  grandeur  that  characterized  the  productions  of  Huppeau, 
Pitrou,  Perronet,  Ohezyi  Lamblardie,  De  Prony,  &c.  This  is,  after  all, 
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ft  question  that  interests  the  lovers  of  sssthetics,  and  may  for  the  timie 
be  set  aside,  the  more  especially  as  the  tendency  of  everything  that  is 
happening  in  England  and  America  is  towards  the  same  state  of  in- 
difference to  the  effect  of  the  great  work  entrusted  to  the  engineers ; 
provided  the  works  satisfy  the  conditions  of  stability  that  are  required 
in  them,  the  public  seems  contented  to  set  aside  the  consideration  of 
their  beauty  in  France  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  the  accusation 
against  the  engineers  of  the  Ponts-et-Ohaussees,  that  their  productions 
are  deficient  in  taste,  must,  at  any  rate,  be  shared  by  their  colleagues 
in  other  countries  that  pretend  to  as  high  a  state  of  civilization  as 
France. 

The  engineers,  however,  after  leaving  the  school,  are  sent,  as  was 
said,  to  the  place  that  may  be  vacant,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
cupation may  be  there ;  they  are  then  promoted,  as  was  before  said, 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  unless  there  be  some  very  strong  grounds 
for  making  an  exception  for  or  against  them.  They  are  expected  to 
observe  towards  one  another  the  kind  of  respect  that  is  always  ob- 
served in  a  military  organization,  and  to  exact  the  same  respect  from 
their  subordinates ;  so  that  the  conducteurs  are  always  treated  with  the 
same  kind  of  distance  with  which  an  ofBcer  would  treat  a  common  sol- 
dier. There  are  three  kinds  of  service — the  service  ordinaire,  the  ser- 
vice extraordinaire,  and  the  service  detaohe.  Of  these,  the  service 
ordinaire  comprehends  three  classes — the  service  general,  that  includes 
all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  works  that  fall  within  the  duties  of  the  Ponts- 
et-Chaussees ;  the  service  special,  that  embraces  the  direction  of  the 
works  that  are  separated  from  the  state  budget,  and  are  paid  for  by 
the  departments;  and  the  service  des  conseils  gen6raux,  that  compre- 
hends the  general  administration  of  the  body,  and  the  service  of  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts-et-Ghaussees,  and  of  the  depot  of  maps  and  plans. 
The  service  extraordinaire  includes  the  superintendence  of  various 
works  that  are  paid  for  by  the  state^  but  do  not  enter  into  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  engineers ;  such  as  the  service  of  the  lighthouses, 
the  works  against  inundations,  the  reclamation  of  the  Sologne,  &c.; 
whilst  the  service  d6tach6  comprehends  the  works  that  are  executed 
for  the  departments  of  the  state  that  are  not  included  in  the  budget 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  such  as  the  harbors  of  Brest,  Cher- 
bourg, L'Orient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  the  colonies,  the  expeditions  to 
foreign  countries,  Algeria,  and  the  municipal  service  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  other  large  towns.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  various  grades 
are — ^for  the  inspeoteurs-g6n6raux  de  Ire  classe,  12,000  francs  per 
annum;  of  the  2nde  classe,  10,000  francs  per  annum;  ing^nieurs- 
en-chef  de  Ire  classe,  6000  or  5000  francs  per  annum;  of  the  2nde 
classe,  4500  francs  per  annum ;  ingenieurs-ordinaires  de  Ire  classe, 
3000  francs  per  annum;  ditto,  of  2nde  classe  2500  francs  per  annum; 
ditto,  of  3me  classe,  1800  francs  per  annum ;  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole 
des  Ponts-et-Chaussees  receive  1200  francs  per  annum,  and  when  they 
are  employed  on  mission  they  receive  1800  francs.  The  engineers  are, 
besides  their  salary,  entitled  to  charge  their  office  expenses,  which  are 
fixed  by  the  minister;  but,  with  this  exception,  ajud  the  exception  of 
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Bome  works  that  the  engineers  are  allowed  to  undertake  for  the  ae- 
coant  of  the  communeSi  thej  are  strictly  limited  to  the  appointments 
allowed  them  by  the  gorernmenU  I  can  myself  Tonch  for  the  fact  that 
the  engineers,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  amounts  of  these  salaries, 
are  almost  universally  pure  and  honest,  in  the  noblest  degree;  thej 
scorn  to  receive  bribes;  and  the  tone  of  morals  that  prevails  amongst 
them  in  all  that  relates  to  pecuniary  affairs  might  serve  as  a  usefol 
lesson  to  ourselves.  This  is,  perhaps,  aided  by  the  conviction  that  thej 
cannot  be  discharged  from  their  functions,  or  debarred  from  their  pro- 
motion, unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  misconduct.  They 
have  also  a  retiring  pension  in  their  old  age,  and  their  position  in  so- 
ciety is  about  the  highest  in  the  French  administration,  from  the  es- 
teem and  respect  that  always  attaches  itself  to  the  possession  of  the 
class  of  knowledge  that  they  must  attain.  The  influence  of  the  money- 
making  tendency  of  the  age  may  be  detected,  perhaps  in  some  cases, 
but  generally  speaking,  every  one  that  has  had  occasion  to  know  the 
Ing^nieurs  desPonts-et-Ghauss^es  must  bear  the  highest  testimony  to 
their  profound  sense  of  honor  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

One  great  cause  of  the  efBciency  of  the  service  of  the  engineers  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  conducteurs  or  clerks  of  the  works 
whom  they  employ,  and  who  are  engaged  upon  the  field  operations, 
the  superintendence  of  the  workmen,  the  measurement  of  the  works 
done,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drawings  that  are  sent  out  from  the 
engineer's  office.  The  nomination  of  these  men  is  rather  singular, 
and  takes  place  somewhat  after  this  fashion : — The  engineer  receives 
a  young  man  into  his  office,  without  salary  at  first,  and  he  brings  him 
up  to  the  details  of  his  business;  at  a  certain  time  the  men  present 
themselves  for  examination  as  conducteurs,  and  they  become  emtri- 
gades  if  they  can  pass  that  ordeal,  which  is  made  to  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  sciences  that  are  concerned  with  the  practice  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, such  as  geometry,  the  theory  of  numbers,  logarithms,  the  draw- 
ing of  plans,  levelling,  taking  out  quantities,  measuring  work,  the 
superintendence  of  it,  and  generally  all  that  would  be  required  for 
carrying  works  into  effect.  They  become  then  conducteurs  embrigad^s 
de  4me  classe,  and  they  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  third,  second, 
and  first  classes,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  generally;  but  they 
may  mount  in  grade  more  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  their  merit  or  their 
patronage.  By  the  law  of  80th  October,  1850,  it  was  provided  that 
the  sixth  of  the  places  of  the  engineers  should  be  reserved  to  the  con- 
ducteurs that  had  been  in  the  service  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and 
who  could  then  pass  the  examination  that  the  engineers  were  subjected 
to;  but  this  provision  has  hitherto  been  perfectly  nugatory,  for  since 
its  promulgation  there  has  not  been  a  single  promotion  from  the  body 
of  conducteurs.  The  utmost  they  can  aspire  to  is  to  be  allowed  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  civil  engineer,  whilst  they  retain  their  old 
rank.  They  would  be  regarded  as  intruders  if  they  forced  themselves 
into  the  society  of  engineers,  as  the  equals  of  the  latter,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Scole  Polytechnique  have  practically 
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the  monopoly  of  the  go\rernineiit  employment  in  the  place  of  the  Fonts- 
et-ChausfliSes,  for  the  eondttcteare  do  not  aspire  to  that  title,  let  them 
be  ever^o  learned  or  ever  so  capable ;  and  thns  the  French  revolution 
has  perpetuated  the  ineqaality  of  conditions,  by  giving  the  monopoly 
of  the  profession  to  those  that  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  edncation  that 
is  given  in  the  schools — a  strange  commentary  npon  the  doctrines  of 
equality  that  the  revolation  was  intended  to  inaugurate. 

There  is  a  very  great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  strictly  theo* 
retieal  style  of  education  that  the  young  engineers  are  called  upon  to 
go  through,  that  consists  in  the  desire  the  bulk  of  them  possess  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  construction  of  works  of  a  monumental 
character,  without  any  regard  to  the  conditions  of  economy  that  would 
be  applicable  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  principle  of  the  French 
law  is  that  the  architect  is  responsible  for  the  solidity  of  the  building 
that  he  mav  put  up,  against  any  defects  of  construction  or  erection, 
for  the  period  of  thirty  years;  and  though  the  Ing^niears  des  Fonts- 
et-Chau8s4es  do  not  come  under  the  strict  application  of  the  law,  owing 
to  their  not  working  for  a  commission,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  law  is 
to  produce  a  great  degree  of  strength,  and  a  solidity  of  execution,  that 
may  be  traced  in  all  the  works  they  execute.  The  administration  re- 
quires, in  addition,  that  no  work  should  fail;  the  engineer  that  risks 
much  is  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  man.  There  is 
every  inducement,  therefore,  for  the  engineer  to  erect  ^^  monuments," 
and  the  character  of  the  works  of  the  Fonts-et-Chaussies  is  marked 
with  the  grandeur  and  the  magnificence  that  was  formerly  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Roman  engineers;  but  the  cheap  and  expeditious 
systems  that  prevail  in  England  and  America  are  regarded  with  dis- 
like and  contempt.  One  other  objection  may  be  made  to  the  French 
system,  in  the  total  absence  of  original  thought  that  it  developes.  The 
best  subjects,  as  they  call  them,  are  obliged  every  year  to  travel  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  works  that  are  done  in  France  are  gene- 
rally the  productions  of  civil  engineers  and  the  somewhat  despised  race 
of  architects.  The  Inginieurs  des  Fonts-et-Chaussees  do  not  attempt 
to  produce  any  new  style — ^they  only  seek  to  construct  ^^  monuments" 
that  shall  last  forever  regardless  of  cost.  The  tendency  of  the  body 
of  the  Fonts-et-Chaussees  to  this  style  of  work  is  also,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, assisted  by  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  the  body,  that  appears 
i^bont  six  times  a  year,  under  the  name  of  the  *^Annalei  de%  Ponts-et- 
Chauutea^*'  and  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  love  of  theory,  and 
the  abuse  (if  1  may  say  so  much)  of  mathematical  and  other  scientific 
knowledge,  that  maybe  reproached  to  the  whole  of  the  present  school 
of  French  engineers.  The  members  of  that  profession  who  communi- 
cate the  information  that  is  inserted  in  this  journal,  are,  in  fact,  obliged 
to  treat  every  subject  which  they  undertake  in  the  most  abstract  man- 
ner, as  though  they  constructed  or  designed  works  for  the  sake  of  re- 
solving problems  of  science,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  might  arise,  with  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  works 
economically ;  they  cultivate  science  as  the  end  of  their  labors — they 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  the  means  to  the  end.  The  same  observation  may 
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be  extended  to  the  bulk  of  French  scientific  works,  whether  they  be 
brought  oat  by  the  Ingenieurs  des  Ponts-et-Chauss^es  or  by  the  i*ng6- 
nieurs  civils,  for  the  latter  are  obliged  to  follow  the  exatnpl^  set  by 
their  rivals,  and  to  employ  a  great  amount  of  science  on  the  simplest 
operations  of  their  pursuit.  Yet  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  thus 
substituting  the  indications  of  theory  for  the  rule*of-thumb  processes 
that  are  still  too  prevalent  here ;  and  the  contrast  that  is  presented 
between  the  French  engineering  journals  and  the  English  productions 
of  the  same  kind  is  but  little  to  the  credit  of  our  scientific  and  practical 
men. 

(To  be  CoDtinuedO 


To  Deaden  Sound, 

Vrom  thtt  London  Bnf Mor,  No.  HOT. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  as  to  the  best  means  of  deadening 
sound,  when  altering  an  old  house  in  North  Lancashire,  about  four 
Tears  ago,  I  met  with  the  best  deadened  floor  I  ever  saw.  Long  moss 
had  been  gathered  in  the  adjoining  woods,  dried,  and  mixed  with  dry 
lime  rubbish,  and  filled  in  between  the  joists.  I  adopted  the  same 
method  in  the  new  portion  of  the  house  with  equal  success.  The  moss 
has  the  advantage  of  being  exceedingly  light.  The  lime  rubbish  should 
be  well  screened  and  mixed  with  the  moss,  great  care  being  taken  to 
leave  no  part  unfilled.  The  neglect  of  this  is,  in  my  experience,  a 
•  very  common  cause  of  failure.  B. 


Uffeet  of  Curvature  in  Retarding  the  Poieage  of  Traim. 

From  the  Iiondoo  Mocbattlos*  MacuiiM,  April,  1804. 

American  engineers  appeared  to  underrate  the  effect  which  curTa- 
ture  produced  in  retarding  the  passage  of  trains ;  while  English  autho- 
rities differed  materially  in  their  views  upon  the  subject.  As  the  author 
believed  practical  data  were  wanting,  he  had  appended  to  the  paper 
a  list  containing  the  length  of  every  curve  and  straight  line  upon  the 
Tabon  incline,  specifying  the  gradient  in  each  case.  Further,  he  had 
made  a  few  imperfect  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  resistances  due  to 
sharp  curves  in  combination  with  steep  gradients,  the  results  of  whick 
might  be  taken  at  all  events  as  approximations  to  the  truth.  They 
were  tried  with  a  dynamometer,  similar  to  a  spring  balance  in  its  form 
and  arrangement,  bat  of  only  sufficient  power  to  allow  of  one  loaded 
wagon,  of  a  gross  weight  of  10  tons,  being  employed.  According  to 
these  experiments,  the  particulars  of  which  were  ^iven  in  detail,  npoa 
a  straight  line  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  50,  the  resistances  were  55ib8. 
per  ton  of  train,  corresponding  with  those  deduced  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  calculation ;  while  upon  the  same  gradient  combined  with  curves 
of  600  feet  radius,  the  resistances  were  augmented  to  70  fibs,  per  toa 
of  train.  By  the  formula  of  Latrobe,  the  resiistance  due  to  this  cur- 
vature was  only  5*09  fts.  per  ton  of  train.  Professor  Rankine's  ^ave 
12*8  &s.  per  ton  of  load.  These  experiments  appeared  to  show  that, 
upon  a  curve  of  1000  feet  radius,  the  resistance  was  double  that  upou 
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a  stntigbt  line;  and  upon  a  curve  of  600  feet  radios,  it  was  equal  to 
the  gravity  on  an  inclined  plane  of  1  in  150.  Approximately,  the  re- 
sistance due  to  the  curvature  might  be  found,  either  by  dividing  the 
number  of  fts,  in  a  ton  by  0-224  of  the  radius  of  the  curve,  or  by  mul- 
tiplying the  deflection  angle  of  the  curve  by  1*75,  to  give  the  resist- 
ance in  fi>s.  per  ton  of  train.  It  should  be  stated,  that  the  gauge  of 
the  line  was  5  ft.  6  ins.  and  that  the  proper  super-elevation  had  been 
given  to  the  outer  rail  on  curves. 


For  the  Joamal  of  the  Franklin  Inttitnte. 


SolutioM  of  a  Problem  of  the  Baftere.  By  S.  W.  RoBpfSON,  C.  E., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

I  offer  the  following  for  publication  for  the  interest  manifested  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  solutions  by  the  ''triangle  of  forces,"  by 
•♦moments,"  by  "virtual  velocities,"  or  by  *'the  shearing  stress."  I 
have  met  with  scarcely  another  problem  whose  solution  »by  either  of 
these  principles  can  be  made  with  so  nearly  equal  facility* 


Let  AC,  CB  represent  the  rafters  ad,  db  or  ad',  d'b  sub^rafters,  or 
rods  joined  at  their  intersection  D  or  j>'  with  the  intersection  at  c  by 
a  tie  or  strut  DC  or  d'c.  And  let  w  be  a  force  acting  at  C  tending  to 
depress  c,  causing  a  thrust  at  A  and  B,  tending  to  straighten  ad,  db  or 
ad',  d'b  causing  a  stress  upon  DC,  or  d'c. 

Required  the  amount  of  etrees  t  upor^  DC,  or  d'c. 

When  the  force  w  is  acting  at  c,  and  the  combination  is  in  equili- 
brium, there  results  a  force  t  acting  at  0.  There  is  a  horizontal  thrust 
at  A  and  B  caused  by  the  force  at  c,  which  is  resisted  by  an  equal  and 
opposite  force  in  ad,  and  db.  Gall  this  force  R. 

jSow  as  the  forces  in  any  triangle  of  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  respectively,  we  will  have  from  the  triangle 

AEC,  AB  :  bc=b  :  (w±^)  whence  R=(w+ 1) — . 

Also  from  the  triangle  aed,  ab  :  bd==r  :  t^  whence 

AB,       AB   ,       ,      .   .xAB       _AE  ,  ^AB 

E= —  i  or — ;  e=(w  +  0 — ,=W + 1  -- 

KD         ED'         ^     -^   'eC*  EC—     EC 
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by  equating ;  from  which 

\  BD  or  bd'  '''  BC  /        BO  ' 
,  f    /BOHhBDOrBD'N         t    1^         ^    .\       W   ,  ^  .. 

Whence  -  (      +  j  =^  (cd,  orcD' J  =  ^^(bd  or  bd') 

CD  CD' 

To  make  the  solution  by  moments,  draw  co  and  on  parallel  to  bb 
and  BC. 
Then  B .  (bo=ec) = (w  +  <)  (co = eb) 

and  t .  BB=E  .  (ed  or  ed') 

/—  I  .\  EB  .  ED 

or  *.BB=(w+0-^^ 

from  which      t=w  — . 

CD 

To  make  the  solution  by  the  principle  of  virtual  yelocities,  we  have 
from  the  triangle  abc 

AB*+EC'=AC% 
And  from  the  triangle  abd 

Now  if  0  be  depressed  through  an  element  of  space,  a  will  more  ho- 
rizontally through  an  element  of  space  in  which  case  ab,  BC,  and  ed 
become  variable,  while  ac  and  ad  remain  constant.  Therefore  we  may 
differentiate  the  two  equations  above  and  obtain 

2  ABd  (ab)  +  2  Bcd  (ec)  =  0  and  2  Asd  ( ab)  +  2  BDd  (ed)  =  0. 

Eliminating  ABd(AB)  gives 

d(BO)       ED 
d(ED)"~BC' 

The  element  of  space  d(Ec)  may  be  regarded  as  that  through  which 
c  passes;  and  d  (ed)  the  element  through  which  d  passes.  Hence  each 
force  multiplied  into  its  displacement  gives 

(w+0  .  d  (ec)  =  e  •  d  (ed), 


or  (w+t) 


d(EC) 


'd(BD)    •' 
Substituting  for  the  ratio  of  the  infinitessimals  its  value  above,  then 

from  which  t=w----. 

CD 

To  make  the  solution  be  means  of  the  principle  of  shearing  stress. 
The  shearing  stress  of  a  beam  with  reference  to  any  section,  is  the 
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amount  of  force  which  tends  to  move  one  part  of  the  beam  over  the 
other,  every  particle  of  the  beam  moving  in  a  direction  parallel  to  this 
section. 

Therefore  if  the  force  in  AG  be  p  and  that  in  AD  be  p',  the  vertical 
shearing  stress  of  AC  will  be 

p  sin  EAO ;  and  as  this  is  the  total  vertical  resistance  of  AC;  it  mnst 
be  equal  to  the  total  vertical  force  acting  upon  it; 
Hence  p  sin  bao=w+^ 

Similarly  the  vertical  shearing  of  ad  is 
p'sin  KAD=^ 
Taking  the  horizontal  shearing  we  have 

p  cos  EAOnRy  and  p'  cos  ead^iu 
Reducing  we  get 

B  tang  EAC=w+fy  and  B  tang  bad^^^ 

^  tane  bao  ,  ^ 

or  t-i — ^ =W+f. 

tang  EAD 

•^  EC  ,  ED 

But  tang  EAC= — ,  and  tang  bad= — . 

EA  EA 

^  EO  ,  ^  ^     _  ED 

t  —  =w+^  or  t=w  — . 

ED  '  CD 

Other  solutions  might  be  made  by  some  of  these  four  principles. 
Thus,  by  the  triangle  of  forces,  taking  ae  to  represent  R,  and  EG  to 
represent  (w+i),  and  ed  to  represent  t,  we  would  obtain 

B  tang  £AO=(W+09  ^^^  ^  ^°g  BAD=^y 
which  is  reduced  similarly  as  the  last. 

To  make  a  second  solution  by  the  principle  of  '^  virtual  velocities," 
let  c  move  through  an  element  of  space 
to  c'  Fig.  2.  At  the  same  time  B  will 
move  to  b'.  Draw  through  b',  b'h  paral- 
lel and  equal  to  Bc',  then  hg=b'b  and  the 
triangle  Hco'  is  similar  to  ceb,  which 
gives  BE  :  bc=c'c  :  ch=c'c  :  bb' 

,  bb'     EC 

whence  — i=» — . 

cc     be 

By  the  principle  of  "virtual  velocities," 


or 


BE 


Similarly  we  would  get  from  bed 


ED     , 
R— ««, 
BE        ' 


which  may  be  reduced  as  similar  expressions  above- 
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If  ia  the  result  for  t  we  make  Bi>=aO,  ^ssO^  If  we  make  CDsO,  <=  oo. 

If  we  nttUiply  through  by  OD  and  make  OD  =  oo,  then  bd=  oo.  Si« 
milar  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  the  figure. 

If  AE  and  EBy  Fig.  1^  be  taken  unequal^  we  get  a  similar  expression 
for  U 
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The  Macrograph.    By  Wm.  B.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Math,  and 

Ast.  in  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  JourDal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  following  article  is  a  copy  of  a  thesis  which  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Morgan  previous  to  his  taking  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  June,  1863. 

I  offer  it  to  you  for  publication  on  account  of  its  originality,  and 
the  hope  that  it  will  induce  further  investigation.  It  may  result  ia 
reducing  the  principles  involved  to  some  useful  application. 

D.  V.  Wood,  Prof.  Civ.  Eng. 

This  instrument,  being  as  yet  without  a  name,  the  author  of  the 
following  article  has  concluded  to  call  it  The  Macrograph^  from  its 
property  of  describing  long  curves.  (Gr.  /Mxpog^  longy  and  rpo^,  to 
write.) 

The  Macro^aph  \s  the  invention  of  Oliver  Butler,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

I.  The  instrument  is  represented  by  Fig.  1,  Plate  L  It  has  two 
cog-wheels,  A  and  B — the  latter  moving  the  former — the  nuinber  of 
teeth  in  the  two  being  different. 

Each  wheel  carries  an  arm,  M  M^,  which  may  be  shortened  or  length- 
ened at  pleasure  by  means  of  adjusting  screws.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  arm,  M,  is  a  rotating  pivot,  P,  with  a  binding  screw  and  a  mortise 
through  which  the  rod  R  passes.  The  rod  B  is  attached  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  m',  and  also  passes  through  pivot  p',  which  may  be  placed 
any  where  upon  it  at  pleasure,  and  fixed  there  by  means  of  the  bind- 
ing screw.  The  pivot  p'  rotates  in  the  slider  6.  The  latter  may  be 
placed  any  where  upon  the  rod  R.  This  latter  rod  has  holes  in  it  at 
H  h',  &c.,  into  which  a  pencil  may  be  inserted. 

Upon  turning  the  crank  of  wheel  B,  while  the  instrument  is  in  the 
position  indicated,  it  will  describe  a  curve  or  rather  a  series  of  curves, 
of  which  Fig.  2  is  a  specimen.  By  placing  the  pencil  in  other  parts 
of  the  same,  four  figures  may  be  made  which  differ  so  much  from  this 
specimen,  that  one  would  hardly  siippose  that  they  were  governed  by 
the  same  law. 

It  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  that  if  the 
wheels  contained  the  same  number  of  cogs  in  each,  with  any  particu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  pencil,  rods,  pivots,  &c.,  the  pencil  must  fol- 
low in  the  same  path  at  successive  revolutions  of  the  wheels.     This 
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mtli  might  be  a  straight  line,  a  loop,  or  some  other  shaped  figure. 
While  the  number  of  cogs  is  unequal,  it  is  evident  that  the  path  must 
▼ary  continually  until  the  same  relative  position  of  the  cogs  is  reached 
irhich  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  curve. 

II.  The  rod  R^  may  be  removed,  and  the  pivot  at  L  inserted  into 
slide  s.  The  mortises  in  slide  8  and  pivot  p  have  slits  in  them  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  pencil  through  which  the  latter  may  work. 
Since  the  wheels  are  unequal  in  size,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to 
manipulate  the  instrument,  the  binding  screw  of  either  the  slider  or 
the  pivot  must  be  loosened.  By  this  arrangement  we  may  describe 
two  systems  of  curves  differing  somewhat  in  principle  of  construction. 

Fig.  3  is  a  sample  of  the  curves  described  when  the  binding  screw 
of  the  slider  is  loosened. 

If  the  binding  screw  of  the  pivot  be  loosened,  we  may  describe 
carves  of  which  Fig.  4  is  a  sample. 

III.  Lastly,  the  wheel  A  may  be  removed,  and  a  pivot  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  slider  s'  inserted  into  the  slider  8.  The  binding  screws  of 
8'  and  8  being  tightened,  and  that  of  pivot  P  loosened,  a  pencil  insert- 
ed into  any  of  the  holes  will  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle.  If  the  slider 
s'  is  loosened  and  pivot  P  tightened,  the  pencil  immediately  under  s' 
will  describe  a  straight  line;  at  every  other  point  an  oval,  with  its  ex- 
tremity nearer  to  s',  more  or  less  sharp,  according  to  its  proximity 
tos'. 

Figs.  5  and  6  are  examples. 

Again  s'  may  be  fastened  at  any  point  of  rod  R^,  the  pivot  P  being 
tightened,  and  the  slider  8  loosened.  Fig.  7  shows  three  such  curves 
described,  with  the  pencil  at  three  different  points. 

It  is  this  class  of  curves  that  I  have  partially  investigated.  The 
discussion  of  the  curves  described  by  the  first  two  arrangements  of 
the  instrument,  would  probably  be  more  curious  than  practically 
useful.  The  only  useful  application  of  the  first  two  combinations 
which  suggests  itself  to  the  writer,  belongs  to  the  engraver's  art.  A 
graver's  tool,  properly  constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  might 
produce  curves  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  counterfeit.  By  the 
use  of  cams,  eccentrics,  and  elliptic  wheels,  not  exhibited  in  the  oraw- 
ing,  the  figures  may  be  infinitely  more  diversified. 

It  is  possible  that  the  single  curves  described  by  the  third  arrange- 
ment may  be  useful  to  the  engineer.  At  any  rate,  it  is  his  province  to 
investigate  every  manner  of  curve,  and  ascertain  whether  in  his  ex- 
tensive department  for  applied  mathematics,  each  may  not  find  some 
place  for  conducing  to  strength  and  symmetry. 

The  problem  which  I  have  partially  solved  may  be  thus  stated : 

The  end  of  a  straight  line  is  made  to  follow  the  eireumferenee  of  a 
cirelej  while  the  line  passes  through  ang  fixed  point :  what  is  the  equa- 
tion and  some  of  the  properties  of  the  curve  described  by  any  point  of 
the  given  linef 

Let  E,  Fig.  8,  be  the  centre  of  the  given  circle,  a  b  the  given  line, 
and  p  the  given  point. 
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Let  R= radius  of  the  given  circle, 
a = length  of  ab=a'b'. 
r  =pb=p'b'= radius  vector  of  curve. 

d  =  PE. 

e  =  angle  bpk. 
We  have, 

r=a— AP  (or  AV)=a+AF  — PF,  .  •  (A) 

But  PF=rf  cos  tj 
and  from  triangle  pea,  cZ  :  b  :  :  sin  a  :  sin  f ; 

.*•  R  sin  A=d  sin  t,  .  .  :  (a) 

Subtract  the  square  of  both  members  of  a  from  E%  and  we  find 

R  cos  A  =  4-  >/  R»  —  (?Bin*e  =  AF  or  a'f,  .  (6) 

These  in  (A)  give 

r  =  a±i/u* — (jp  sin"  t  —  ^^  cos  ^, 

which  is  the  polar  equation  of  the  curve. 

From  this  equation  we  see  that  for  every  value  of  t  there  are  two 
values  for  r,  the  diflference  of  which  is  2  \/  r« — (p  gin*  ^=2  R  cos  a 
(see  (()).  Whence  it  appears,  as  is  also  evident  from  the  construction, 
that  the  chord  BB'  =  the  chord  aa'. 

R  sm  a 
From  (a)  we  have  sin  t= — ^ — ,  from  which  we  see  that  the  supe- 
rior limit  of  t  is 
—1  R 
sin      ^,  •  .  •  .  (<?) 

or,  cos"^     I  ^'— ^' 

.%  if  <Z=:ssR  the  limit  is  90®. 

On  condition  that  d  =  R,  or  that  the  point  through  which  the  given 
line  passes  is  situated  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle,  the 
equation  of  the  curve  becomes  r  =  a  or  r=s  a —  2r  cos  t 

With  the  former  the  point  describes  a  semicircle,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter a  curve  meeting  the  extremities  of  this  semicircle,  modified  by  the 
length  of  a. 

Fig.  9  shows  two  such  curves.     The  first  differential  eo-efBcient  of 

the  latter  equation  ia  ^  =  2  r  sin  < ;  .'.  t-  =o  ^    . — ;,  which  is  the 
(tt  dT      Jk  R  sm  % 

value  of  the  subnormal.  Hence  the  value  of  the  subnormal  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  radius  vector.  Then,  for  the  same  value  of  f  in  a  sys- 
tem of  such  curves  described  with  different  radii,  if  normals  be  drawn 
to  the  curves  at  the  extremity  of  the  radii,  as  at  L,  l',  &c.,  these  nor- 
mals will  all  meet  in  a  single  point  c,  PC  being  the  subnormal. 

For  every  radius  vector  drawn  from  P  through  the  curves,  there 
would  be  a  particular  point,  c,  where  the  normals  would  meet.   The 
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loeu9  of  these  points  would  not  be  the  straight  line  PC,  hut  would  form 
a  curve. 

[If  several  lines  of  intrenchments  he  made,  one-  hehind  the  other, 
and  of  the  form  of  these  curves,  then  batteries  placed  in  the  same  ra- 
dius vector,  as  at  L,  l',  &g.^  might  concentrate  their  fire  at  the  same 
point,  c,  when  their  line  of  sight  is  normal  to  the  curve.] 

Prom  the  theory  of  curves  we  have 

thesubtangent=-^=^--2j^^  .  .        (D) 

I«.g..t=rJ^=^||^>-+.--4..«»„       (E) 

^^"--1=-   J^=J(-2kcosO+4^^     .         (F) 

If  in  these  we  suppose  a=2B,  corresponding  to  the  curve  mmp  we 
have 

Subtangent  =  2k  ^^^^y^',  for  t=90^=2R         .  .        {d) 

Tangent      =ii>/8^-^=^^',  for  t=90°=l/8R   .  .         (e) 

sin  t  ^  ^ 

Normal       =  J4^+4b«  (l-c"^',  for  e=90o=  Jld^V) 

and  if  t=0  we  have  subtang  =  §,  tan  =  J,  normal  =  a,  which  indi- 
cates a  cusp. 

If  in  (D),  (E),  and  (F),  we  make  <=90'',  we  shall  have 
subUn=J,tan=^     l^^y+^\  normal^    \}+^\ni  i£  t=^0, 

snbtan  =  \    ^   <  =a,  tan  =a,  normal :=  «. 

To  find  the  area,  use  the  equation  dA=^r^dty  in  which  substitute 
the  value  of  r=a-2R  cos  tj  and  integrate,  and  we  readily  find 
A=JaV-2aR  sin  <+r*«+Jr*  sin  2«+(c=0). 
For  ^=90°  we  have 

A=  J/Ta*-2aR+J;rR' 
Hence  the  whole  area  N  n  n  =  ;r  (|a'+R)-4aR. 
If  a=2R  we  fin(i  for  the  area  M  M  ?  M  M=(37r-8)R\ 

Radius  of  Curvature. 
In  the  general  expression 
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dr    ^     .    ^  d^ 


Substitute  r=a-^2B,  cos  f,  ;^=2r  sin  <,  ;7;i  =  2r  cos  t  and  reduce,  and 


we  find 

[aMaRC08<+4R']^  .  ;  ;        (G) 

^       a^-6aRcosi  +  8R» 

lft=0,t).enp=p=^^^,       .  .  .       (GO 

I{t^O'thi>uf^p,=^,^'        .  .  .       (G") 

la  these  make  a=2&  and  we  find 

p=-   r(1-cosO*     .               .                •  (H) 

Po=i        .                .                .                •  (HO 

/>.=?E     ....  (H'O 

For  T,  t'  we  have  tt'=t  cos^=a  cos  ^2r  co8% 

which  is  a  maximum  for  cos  ^=  t-          •                •                *  (I) 

For  a=2R,  cos  t=i    /.    e=60^ 

Application  to  the  Arch. 
Suppose  we  have  an  arch  constructed  with  the  curvature  NNNK, 
having  a  pier  in  the  centre.  This  would  make  a  graceful  arch. 

Let  (7= the  angle  which  the  tangent  line  to  the  curve  makes  with 
NPNy  or  with  the  axis  of  x,  and 

y=the  angle  which  the  tangent  line  makes  with  the  radius 
vector  at  the  point  of  tangcncy. 
^,  dt     a-2BC08t 

Then  tan  v=r^=   2h-^ST- 

/I  x/    ,  ,v_ tanvtan<-l  otan<-4R8in< 

.-.  tan  ff=-cot  {Y+t)-  ^^  y_^^^^  ^  =^_^  (cos  f-aine  tanO"        . 

Substitute  ^^,  for  tan  t  and  reduce,  and  we  have 
cost 

„    .^     n  .  /aBiD<-2R8in2t\»-|l  .         ,^, 

Now  if  «==depth  of  loading  at  any  point, 

m=depth  of  loading  at  the  crown,  N, 
^Q=radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown, 

/>=radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  corresponding  to  «,  we  ^^ 
have  (See  Professor  Wood's  Lectures)  mi 
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Eqaation  (L)  is  thus  deduced — 

If  the  arch  is  a  curve  of  equilibrium,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  at 
any  point  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent. 

Let  T=the  tension  or  compression  at  any  point, 

XT==i;he  sum  of  all  the  vertical  forces  from  the  crown  to  the  point 
considered, 
n=the  thrust  at  the  crown, 
d=the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume. 

The  other  notation  is  given  above. 

Resolving  the  tension  horizontally  and  vertically,  we  have 
dx 


^=:2Y=  A2  dx. 

T 
Dividing  gives 


dx 
ds 


ax         H 

Differentiating  gives -^^= — . 

These  in  the  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  give 


/>= 


sec^e 
dx^' 


H  sec*  0 

OfJ 

For  ^=0,  2=wi,  and  p=Po     •'•  wi=s— which  combined  with  the 


former  equation  gives 


mp^sec^d 


as  given  above. 

a 

4r- 


To  find  pf^  substitute  cos  t  =  t— .  (See  (I))  in  (6)  and  we  find 


''^'  .  .  (M) 


Substitute  the  value  of  sec^O  from  (K),  p  from  (G)  and  /?o,  in  (L)  and 
we  find 

_      16r*    r   a'-6gR  cos  ^+8r«    "1 
'^='''l6a«-a-L(a»-4aRcos<+4R-)  U  >^ 

C-  ,    fa  sin  <-2r  sin  2«  \  2  "1  i 
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If  cos  t=  -z — we  have  2=w 
4r 

<=90^wehaYete2w?^^±^         .  .  (M") 

If  a=2R,  which  corresponds  to  the  curve  mmp  we  have 

.         in./  sine-sin  2e  NaHl  ,„ 

^^i'^  iI^L^+  (cose-cos2tJ   J           •  W 

fort=60^2;=w      .                .                .                .  (NO 

t=90°,z=2m    ....  (N") 

<=0,     «=«      .                .                .                •  (N'") 

From  (N^O  ^^  see  that  the  depth  of  loading  at  the  extremity  should 
be  twice  that  at  the  crown. 

If,  then,  a  portion  contained  between  ^=60°  and  ^=90°  were  taken 
for  half  the  span  of  an  arch,  and  the  other  half  span  constructed  simi- 
larly, we  should  have  the  form  of  an  arch  which  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  useful,  for  instance,  in  covered  arches  for  aqueducts.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  load  may  be  horizontal,  provided  its  thickness  over  the 
top  of  the  arch  is  equal  to  the  rise  of  the  arch. 


Utilization  of  Brine.    A  Practical  Application  of  Dialysis. 

From  the  London  Chemioal  News,  No.  226. 

Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  described  the  result  of  a 
patent  process  of  his  own  for  utilizing  the  brine  of  salted  meat.  When 
fresh  meat,  he  said,  had  been  sprinkled  with  salt  for  a  few  days,  it  was 
found  swimming  in  brine.  Fresh  meat  contained  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  which  was  retained  in  it  as  in  a  sponge. 
But  flesh  had  not  the  power  to  retain  brine  to  that  extent,  and  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  it  absorbed  only  about  half  as  much  saturated  brine 
as  of  water,  so  that  under  the  action  of  salt  flesh  allowed  a  portion  of 
its  water  to  flow  out.  This  expelled  water,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, was  saturated  with  the  soluble  nutritive  ingredients  of  flesh — 
it  was,  in  fact,  juice  of  flesh — soup — with  all  its  valuable  and  restora- 
tive properties.  In  the  large  curing  establishments  of  this  city  very 
considerable  quantities  of  this  brine  were  produced,  and  thrown  away  as 
useless.  This  was  the  material  to  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  applied  the 
process  of  dialysis,  and  he  thought  with  success,  for  the  removal  of 
the  salts  of  the  brine,  and  for  the  production  at  a  cheap  rate  of  pure 
fresh  extract  of  meat.  His  process  he  stated  as  follows : — The  brine, 
after  being  filtered  to  free  it  from  any  particles  of  flesh  or  other  me- 
chanical impurities  it  might  contain,  was  then  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  dialysis.     The  vessels  or  bags  in  which  he  conducted  the  ope- 
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rations  might  be  made  of  various  materials  and  of  many  shapes,  but 
whatever  might  be  their  material  or  shape  he  called  them  ^^dialysers/' 
Such  an  apparatus  as  the  following  would  be  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose:— A  square  vat  made  of  a  frame  work  of  iron  filled  up  with  sheets 
of  skin  or  parchment  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  water-tight,  and 
strengthened  if  necessary  by  stays  or  straps  of  metal.  The  sides,  ends, 
and  bottom  being  composed  of  this  soft,  dialysing  material,  exposed  a 
great  surface  to  the  action  of  the  water  contained  in  an  outer  vat,  in 
which  the  dialyser  was  placed.  He  found  a  series  of  ox  bladders  fitted 
with  stop-cocks,  or  gutta  percha  mouth  tubes,  and  plugs,  and  hung  on 
rods  stretching  across  and  into  vats  of  water,  a  very  cheap  and  effec- 
tive arrangement.  He  could  also  employ  skins  of  animals,  either  as 
open  bags  or  closed,  and  fitted  with  stop-cocks,  or  bags  of  double  cloth, 
with  a  layer  of  soft  gelatine  interspersed  between  them.  Other  arrange- 
ments would  readily  suggest  themselves,  and  might  be  adopted  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  But  supposing  the  bladder  arrangement  were  taken^ 
which,  he  thought,  would  be  found  practically  the  best,  being  cheap, 
easily  managed,  and  exposing  a  great  surface  to  the  dialytic  action. 
The  bladders  were  filled  with  the  filtered  brine  by  means  of  fillers,  and 
hung  in  rows  on  poles  across,  and  suspended  into  vats  of  water.  The 
water  in  those  vats  was  renewed  once  a  day,  or  oftener  if  required, 
and  he  found  that  actually  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  bladders  employed,  almost  all  the  common 
salt  and  nitre  of  the  brine  had  been  removed,  and  that  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  bladders  was  pure  juice  of  flesh  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
condition.  The  juice  as  obtained  from  the  ^^dialysers,"  might  now  be 
employed  in  making  rich  soups  without  any  further  preparation,  or  it 
might  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  state  of  solid  extract  of  meat. 
The  liquid  from  the  dialysers  might  be  treated  in  several  ways.  It 
might  be  evaporated  in  an  enamelled  vessel  to  a  more  or  less  concen- 
trated state,  or  to  dryness,  and  in  these  various  conditions  packed  in 
tins  or  jars  for  sale.  It  might  be  concentrated  at  a  temperature  of  120^, 
by  means  of  a  vacuum-pan  or  other  suitable  contrivance,  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  albumen  and  other  matters  in  a  soluble  form.  Again,  the  more 
or  less  concentrated  liquid  might  be  used  along  with  flour  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  meat  biscuits.  The  products  he  had  named  were  all 
highly  nutritive,  portable,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  hos- 
pitals, for  an  army  in  the  field,  and  for  ships'  stores,  ^he  dialysis  of 
brine  might  be  conducted  in  salt  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  greater 
portion  of  its  salt,  and  the  process  completed  in  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  rain  or  other  water.  In  this  way  ships  at  sea  might  economize 
their  brine,  and  so  restore  to  the  meat  m  a  great  measure  the  nutritive 
power  that  it  had  lost  in  the  process  of  salting.  Thus,  then,  Mr.  White- 
law  obtained  an  extract  of  flesh  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  a  hitherto  waste 
material.  Two  gallons  of  brine  yielded  one  pound  of  solid  extract, 
containing  the  coagulated  albumen  and  coloring  matter.  For  the  pro- 
doction  of  the  same  directly  from  meat,  something  like  twenty  pounds 
of  lean  beef  would  be  required.  The  quantity  of  brine  annually  wasted 
was  very  great     He  believed  he  was  considerably  under  the  truth 
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when  he  snid  that  in  Glasgow  alone  60,000  gallons  were  thrown  awaj 
yearly.  If  they  estimated  one  gallon  as  equal  to  soven  pounds  of  meat 
m  soup  producing-power,  then  this  was  equal  to  a  yearly  waste  of  187 
tons  of  meat  without  bone.  Estimating  the  meat  as  worth  six-pence 
per  pound,  this  amounted  to  a  loss  of  £10,472.  In  this  way  the  waste 
over  the  country  must  be  very  great.  In  the  great  American  earing 
establishments  the  brine  wasted  must  be  something  enormous,  as  he 
found  that  in  eight  of  the  Federal  States  4,000,000  pigs  were  slaugh- 
tered and  cured  last  season.  Mr.  Whitelaw  concluded  by  quoting 
from  Gregory  and  Liebig  as  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of  extract  of 
meat. 

New  mode  of  Illumination. 

From  the  London  Chemical  News,  Na  226. 

M.  Sonbra,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  has  invented  a  new  method 
of  illumination,  or  rather  a  method  of  inverting  a  flame  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  several  advantages  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  syphon  of  glass,  the  open  ends  of  which  are 
turned  upwards ;  a  burner  is  placed  just  within  the  shorter  branch. 
Before  lighting  the  lamp,  the  longer  branch  of  the  syphon,  is  heated 
and  a  current  of  air  established,  which  carries  with  it  any  flame  placed 
at  the  open  end  of  the  shorter  branch,  the  flame,  consequently  becom- 
ing inverted.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  established,  and  the  burner 
kindled,  the  heating  of  the  longer  leg  may  be  discontinued,  the  cur- 
rent, once  established,  being  sustained  by  the  heat  from  the  inverted 
flame.  The  advantages  of  this  new  arrangement  are  as  follows: — The 
supports  of  the  globes  or  lamp-glasses  are  placed  above  the  flame,  and 
do  not  intercept  the  light;  the  reflectors,  also  are  in  no  danger  of  be- 
coming blackened  by  smoke,  and  they  collect  rays  that  otherwise  would 
be  lost  in  the  air.  The  flame  has  a  more  elevated  temperature  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  being  concentrated  by  the  syphon,  and  the  carbon 
consequently  more  incandescent.  The  products  of  combustion  are  col- 
lected in  the  syphon,  and  may  be  conveyed  away  instead  of  vitiating 
the  air  of  the  apartment.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  these  reversed  flames 
as  foot-lights  for  theatres,  the  advantages,  such  as  safety,  &c.,  being 
obvious. 


TranaUted  for  the  JoarDal  of  the  Franklin  Inatitate. 

Water-proof  Mortar • 
M.  Pavesi  of  Mortara,  recommends  for  the  protection  of  houses 
against  dampness,  to  cover  the  walls  with  a  plaster  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  4  parts  of  pounded  glass,  8  parts  of  charcoal  or  coal,  2  parts  of 
pomice-stone,  8  parts  of  tar,  2  parts  of  pitch,  1  part  of  boiled  linseed 
oil.  These  substances  are  mixed  in  a  cast  iron  pot,  and  moderately 
heated  until  they  form  a  homogeneous  paste.  It  is  then  to  be  applied 
to  the  wall  and  sprinkled  with  sand  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
lime  which  is  to  be  applied  over  it.  This  mortar  is  recommended  by 
its  efficiency,  cheapnesSi  and  easy  preparation. — Cosmou. 
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Of  the  Suppoied  Nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  Oxygen. 
By  Oeorgb  F.  Rodwbll,  F.C.S. 

Yron  the  Loadon  Ghemioil  Newi,  No.  ^96, 

1.  The  Pneumatieeof  the  Aneiente. — ^In  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
ire  have  anj  record  the  idea  that  the  four  elements— earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire — were  first  created,  and  the  whole  world  produced  from  them, 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  We  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  oldest 
physical  theory ;  it  was  believed  by  different  races  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  originated  before  the  time  of 
the  Arian  migration.  Races  which  differed  from  each  other  in  every 
respect  in  which  they  could  differ — in  habits,  in  power  of  thought,  in 
religion — ^all  admitted  this  theory.  The  philosophy  of  every  age  is 
pervaded  by  it,  and  it  endured  longer  than  any  succeeding  hypothesis; 
for  a  century  ago  it  was  not  as  yet  disproved. 

We  can  quite  understand  how  this  thought  came  to  fix  itseirso  early 
and  60  permanently  in  the  human  mind.  In  every  age,  in  every  coun- 
try, we  find  some  men  who  possess  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to 
understand  all  they  can  about  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  various  phenomena  they  see  around  them.  In  this  same 
spirit  did  the  first  philosopher  ask  himself,  '^  What  is  the  world?" 
Throughout  Nature  he  found  but  four  distinct  entities,  and  was  it  not 
natural  to  think  the  whole  world  was  composed  of  them  alone?  Gross 
earth,  to  which  he  could  refer  all  solids  ;  more  mobile  water ;  scarcely 
perceptible  air,  with  which  he  classed  winds,  and  clouds,  and  his  own 
breath ;  and  lastly,  subtile,  intangible  fire,  type  and  symbol  of  the  sun 
which  he  worshipped,  first  as  an  emblem  of  the  Deity,  but  afterwards 
as  himself  a  god. 

In  several  systems  of  philosophy  the  air  was  made  chief  of  the  ele- 
ments; from  it  the  other  three  proceeded,  and  from  all  four  the  world. 
Kan&da,  who  founded  the  Nyaya  system  of  Hindu  philosophy,  at  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  rise  of  (jreek  physical  thought,  taught  that  all 
material  substances  exist  first  as  atoms,  then  as  aggregates.  ^' When 
atoms  are  separated,  dissolution  of  the  world  takes  place ;  at  its  reno- 
vation the  atoms  come  together  again  to  form  air,  then  fire,  next  water, 
afterwards  earth,  then  the  body  and  its  organs,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
world."*  The  distinguishing  feature  of  air,  he  tells  us,  is  its  being 
neither  hot  nor  cold;  it  possesses,  moreover,  ** faculty  of  elasticity  and 
Telocity." 

In  each  of  the  three  ancient  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy  a  fifth  ele- 
ment, the  *' ether  occupying  space,"  was  introduced;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  sound,  which  some  said  was  propagated  by  waves. 
It  is  diffioolt  to  understand  in  what  light  the  ether  was  viewed  by  the 
San'ehya  and  Nyaya  schools,  but  according  to  the  Vedanta  (a  system 
which  followed  that  of  Kan&da),  the  ether  was  air  at  rest,  and  the  ^*  air  " 
wind  or  air  in  motion.  Ether  and  air,  we  are  told,  were  first  created 
by  Brahme,  and  fire,  water,  and  earth  produced  in  succession,  the  one 
*Colebrook  '*PbiIo8opby  of  the  Hindus." 

YoL.  XLYIII.— Thibd  Sxrus.— No.  1.— Jvlt,  1864.  Z 
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from  the  other.  Thus  air  would  be  eyolved  from  ether,  and  fire  from 
air. 

In  both  the  Nyaya  and  Yedanta  systems  fire  is  said  to  be  produced 
from  air,  and  this  idea  probably  arose  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  air  to  fire.  The  first  fire  was  in  all  probability  produced  by 
the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  for  this  method  is  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  oldest  boak  in  the  world  next  to 
the  Pentateuch.  The  first  man  who  produced  fire  by  friction  must 
have  observed  how  the  ignited  wood  glowed  when  he  moved  it  quickly 
through  the  air,  or  when  the  air  blew  upon  it;  and,  in  order  to  convert 
the  first  produced  spark  into  a  flame,  he  would  in  future  blow  upon  it, 
for  since  wind  increased  the  energy  of  fire,  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
breath,  which  felt  like  wind,  would  also  increase  it;  and  soon  a  reed 
tipped  with  metal  would  be  used  to  concentrate  the  breath  on  oncspot^ 
in  cases  where  great  heat  was  required.  We  find  such  reeds  were  used 
by  the  Egyptian  workers  in  metal  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham;* 
they  were  afterwards  superseded  by  pointed  metal  tubes.  But  the  use 
of  a  mouth  blow-pipe  was  laborious,  and  it  could  not  be  used  for  large 
fires  or  smelting  operations;  hence  men  set  about  finding  something 
which  should  take  the  place  of  the  lungs,  and  in  their  search  they  were 
probably  helped  by  the  makers  of  leather  bottles;  for  these  latter  could 
not  fail  to  observe  that  when  a  bottle  was  squeezed  a  blast  of  air  rush- 
ed from  its  mouth,  and  by  making  a  hole  at  the  opposite  end  to  the 
mouth,  closing  this  when  the  bottle  was  compressed,  and  opening  it 
to  admit  the  air  before  a  second  compression,  a  tolerably  continuous 
blast  could  be  produced.  Hence  arose  the  invention  of  bellows.  These 
primitive  bellows  seem  to  have  been  improved  at  a  very  early  date  by  the 
Egyptians,  for  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  believes  he  has  found  indications 
of  a  valve  by  which  air  was  admitted  to  the  bellows  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses. 

Let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  in  reference  to  the  air. 

Anaximenes,  of  Miletus  (born  b.o.  529),  taught  that  the  air  was  the 
beginning  of  things,  from  which  every  thing  had  been  produced,  and 
into  which  every  thing  would  be  re8olved.t  The  earth  was  a  trapezium 
supported  by  the  air. 

Air  when  rarefied  becomes  fire;  when  condensed,  winds  and  clouds; 
more  condensed,  water;  and  condensed  to  its  greatest  extent,  earth  and 
stones. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Anaximenes  ^'  called  the  contraction  and 
condensation  of  matter  cold;  the  laxity  and  rarity  thereof  heat." 

Anaxagoras  (born  B.C.  499)  held  that  the  earth  occupies  the  lowest 
place  among  the  elements,  fire  the  highest,  while  water  and  air  are 
midway  between  them.  Winds  are  produced  by  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  by  the  sun's  heat.  Anaxagoras  maintained  that  there  was  no  va- 
cuum, for  although  in  a  blown  bladder  there  is  an  apparent  void,  yet 
if  we  press  it  the  resistance  proves  that  something  material  is  witmn. 

*Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  «<  Manners  uid  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians." 

t  Bitter's  *«  History  of  Philosophy." 
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The  early  physicists  contented  themselyes  with  upholding  their  opin- 
ions by  reasoning  alone,  and  seldom  resorted  to  experimental  proofs 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  recorded  example  of  an 
experiment  being  introduced  to  prove  an  assertion. 

Plato  (born  429  B.C.)  propounded  a  theory  of  respiration  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.  "  We  breathe,"  he  says,  "after  this  manner.  The 
external  air  compasseth  us  round  about,  and  passeth  in  at  our  mouthy 
nostrils,  and  invisible  pores  of  the  body,  where,  being  warmed,  it  flow- 
eth  back  again  to  the  external  air;  by  that  part  out  of  which  it  floweth, 
it  again  thrusteth  the  external  air  to  the  interior.  Thus  there  is  ail 
unintermitted  succession  of  inspiration  and  expiration."* 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics  (born  B.O.  862,)  maintained  that  fire 
is  present  every  where ;  that  it  is  in  water  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
water  is  susceptible  of  greater  cold.  "  It  is  consequently  in  air  also, 
that  being  a  vapor  extracted  from  water,  and  supplied  by  motion  of 
the  heat  which  is  in  the  water." 

Ghrysippus,  a  follower  of  Zeno,  taught  that  air  is  divided  into  three 
regions;  the  highest,  next  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  is  the  hottest  and 
most  rarefied,  because  of  the  vicinity  of  fire ;  the  middle  region  is  cold- 
est, and  in  it  winds  and  clouds  take  their  rise ;  the  lowest  region  is 
thick,  on  account  of  the  exhalations  which  it  receives  from  the  earth. 

Aocording  to  the  Stoics,  the  elemental  fire  when  condensed  becomes 
air;  further  condensed,  water;  water  rarefied  becomes  air;  condensed, 
it  produces  earth.  Earth  is  the  centre  of  all ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
water,  this  by  air,  and  the  air  by  fire.  The  Stoics  believed  that  sound 
is  air  set  in  motion,  and  spreading  its  circles,  like  those  which  are  pro- 
duced when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  water. 

Aristotle  (born  B.o  384)  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on  Physics,  and 
the  theories  which  he  propounded,  and  the  explanations  which  he  gave 
of  various  phenomena,  were  almost  universally  admitted  till  the  time 
of  Galileo,  and  many  of  them  till  a  much  later  period.  Galileo  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  oppose  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  he  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome  before  he  could  induce 
philosophers  to  give  up  any  of  the  teachings  of  the  master  they  had 
BO  long  followed. 

According  to  Aristotle  f  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  enclosed  by  a  sphere 
of  water,  this  by  one  of  air,  and  the  air  by  fire.  There  is  a  fifth  ele- 
ment, the  ether  reaching  as  far  as  the  moon,  but  also  contained  with<» 
in  living  creatures,  for  vital  heat  is  not  actual  fire.  * 

Each  of  the  four  elements  was  distinguished  by  two  properties,  and 
one  attribute  of  each  was  common  to  another  element ;  thus: — 

Fire  is  hot  and  dry. 

Air  is  hot  and  moist. 

Water  is  cold  and  moist. 

Earth  is  cold  and  dry. 

Air  is  said  to  be  hot  and  moist  because  Aristotle  thought  that  it  was 

♦Stanley's  "History  of  Philosophy." 

t  The  works  of  Aristotle,  transbitod  hy  Thomas  Taylor. 
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produced  from  water  by  heat,  and  ikiB  was  believed  for  manj  succeed- 

iug  centuries. 

The  elements  were  capable  of  being  converted  the  one  into  theother, 
if  (said  Aristotle)  the  dry  of  fire  is  vanquished  by  moist,  air  will  be 
produced  ;  if  the  hot  of  air  is  vanquished  by  cold,  water  will  be  gene* 
rated  from  air ;  so  fire  is  generated  from  air  and  earth,  for  ^^  flame  is 
especially  fire,  but  flame  is  burning  smoke,  and  smoke  is  from  air  and 
earth." 

Aristotle  did  not  admit  Plato's  theory  of  respiration,  but  conceived 
that  air  is  received  into  the  heart  and  acts  by  cooling  the  blood.  Ani- 
mals are  suffocated  in  a  confined  space,  because  the  air  rapidly  becomes 
hot,  and  can  no  longer  cool  the  blood. 

There  is  no  vacuum.  Air  is  a  material  substance,  possessing  weight, 
and  every  where  present.  That  it  possesses  weight  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  bladder  when  inflated  weighs  more  than  it  did  before  infla- 
tion. Simplicius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixth  century,  the  commentator 
of  Aristotle's  works,  tells  us  that  Ptolemy,  the  mathematician,  states 
that  neither  water  nor  air  have  any  weight  '*  in  their  own  places,"  by 
which  we  suppose  he  means  air  weighed  in  air,  and  water  in  water. 
Ptolemy's  experiments  did  not  confirm  those  of  Aristotle,  for  he  found 
that  a  bladder  weighed  less  after  inflation  than  before. 

Simplicius,  from  the  most  accurate  experiments  he  was  able  to  make, 
found  that  an  inflated  bladder  weighed  the  same  as  before  inflation, 
and  adds  that  Aristotle  probably  filled  the  bladder  he  used  by  blowing 
into  it,  and  thus  introducing  very  moist  air. 

And  this  was  probably  the  case,  for  a  bladder  weighed  in  air  weighs 
the  same  before  inflation  with  air  as  after.  According  to  the  theorem  of 
Archimedes,  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces ;  hence  an  uninfla- 
ted  bladder  weighed  in  air  loses  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  air 
which  it  displaces ;  the  same  bladder  inflated  and  weighed  under  simi- 
lar  conditions  loses  the  same  weight  as  before,  plus  the  weight  of  air 
which  the  air  within  it  displaces ;  but  the  air  it  contains  obviously  dis- 
places as  much  air  as  its  own  volume  occupies,  t.e.,  a  weight  of  air 
equal  to  its  own  weight ;  therefore  the  bladder  must  weigh  the  same 
whether  inflated  or  empty. 

The  principal  physical  properties  of  the  air  known  to  the  ancients^ 
and  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  work  by  means  of  rarefied  or 
compressed  air  are  given  us  by  Hero,  of  Alexandria. 

Hero,  who  flourished  about  (177  B.C.,)  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  pneumatics,  which  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  compilation  from 
older  works. 

We  must  all  admit,  he  says,  *  that  air  is  matter,  because  if  we  in- 
vert the  open  end  of  a  vessel  having  but  one  opening  in  water,  we  find  that 
the  water  does  not  enter,  but  if  a  hole  is  now  bored  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel,  the  water  rushes  in  and  the  air  escapes,  as  may  be  felt, 
for  if  we  place  our  hand  over  the  orifice  we  perceive  a  rush  of  wind, 
which  is  moving  air. 
^    Hero  was  well  aware  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  for  he  tells  us,  there 

*'*The  pneumatici  of  Hero,  of  AleAndria,"  trantlatod  by  Bennett  Woodcroft. 
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are  void  spaces  between  the  particles  of  air,  jast  as  there  is  air  between 
the  particles  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore ;  when  the  air  suflfers  compression 
the  particles  are  forced  into  the  vacant  spaces,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  removed  they  return  again  to  their  former  position  on  account  of 
their  elasticity,  just  as  horn  shavings  or  sponge  would  under  similar 
circnmstances. 

In  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  cupping-glasses  act,  Hero  tell  us 
that  the  fire  which  is  made  to  burn  within  them  consumes  and  rarefies 
the  air,  in  the  same  way  that  water  is  rarefied  by  fire  and  caused  to 
become  air. 

A  great  number  of  the  appliances  which  Hero  mentions  work  directly 
or  indirectly  by  means  of  a  siphon.  The  siphon  is  an  instrument  of 
very  ancient  invention.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  states  that  it  was  known  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amunoph  II.,  (B.C.  1450.)  The  water  of  the  Nile 
is  muddy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  sediment  to  deposit  before 
drinking  it.  A  reed  was  sometimes  used  to  suck  out  the  supernatant 
fluid,  and  it  probably  happened  long  ages  ago  that  a  man  sucked  out 
the  water  by  a  bent  reed,  and  found  to  his  suprise  that  the  water  con- 
tinued to  run  after  the  sucking  had  ceased,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  the 
siphon  was  first  discovered.  The  name  siphon  is  derived  from  an  ori- 
ental word  signifying  '*  to  suck  out  with  the  breath." 

According  to  Hero,  a  liquid  rises  in  one  leg  of  a  siphon  when  suction 
is  applied  to  the  other,  because  when  we  have  sucked  out  the  air  we 
become  fuller  than  before,  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  air  near  us,  it  is 
communicated  to  the  liquid  in  which  the  siphon  is  immersed,  and  com- 
pels  it  to  rise  in  one  leg  of  the  instrument  to  fill  the  void  space  therein. 

Among  other  inventions,  we  find  that  of  a  water-jet  acting  by  com- 
pressed air.  A  strong  globe  of  metal  has  a  pipe  fitted  to  it,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  terminating  above  in  a  jet,  ca- 
pable of  being  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure.  In  a  small  aperture  in  the 
globe  a  tube  containing  a  valve  opening  inwards  is  placed ;  a  solid 
plunger  works  in  the  tube,  by  which  air  is  forced  into  the  globe.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  plunger  had  to  be  removed  from  the  tube  after  each 
stroke,  to  allow  air  to  re-enter.  When  a  quantity  of  air  was  forced 
into  the  vessel  the  jet  was  opened,  and  the  water  rose  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  valve  consisted  of  two  square  pieces  of  bronze  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  side,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  ground  so 
that  neither  air  nor  water  could  get  between  them  when  closed.  Ani 
orifice  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  made  in  one  of  them,  and 
they  were  united  by  a  hinge. 

A  machine  for  raising  water  is  described  very  similar  to  our  modern* 
fire-engine.  Two  cylinders  of  metal  open  above,  and  having  below 
spherical  metal  valves  opening  inwards,  are  placed  in  water.  I^rom  the 
cylinders  proceed  two  pipes,  which  communicate  with  a  third  vessel  by 
means  of  valves  opening  within  it.  To  this  vessel  a  long  pipe  is  fitted^ 
The  cylinders  are  supplied  with  solid  plungers,  which  when  worked 
will  obviously  force  water  from  the  cistern  through  the  long  pipe. 

Under  the  title  of  ^^  a  water-jet  actuated  by  compressed  air  from 
the  lungs,"  Hero  mentions  an  arrangementexactly  similar  to  an  ordi- 
nary wash  bottle,  except  as  regards  the  tubes,  which  are  both  Jl:^rticaL 
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A  nnmber  of  verj  ingenious  contrivances,  worked  for  the  most  part 
by  compressed  air,  fill  up  a  great  part  of  Hero's  pneumatics.  Many 
of  these  are  of  no  practical  use,  but  remind  one  more  of  conjurors' 
tricks  than  of  mechanical  appliances.  Take  the  following  as  exam- 
ples : — 

^^  A  steam  boiler,  from  which  either  a  hot  blast  may  be  driven  into 
the  fire,  a  black-bird  made  to  sing,  or  a  Triton  to  blow  a  horn." 

*'  An  automaton,  the  head  of  which  continues  attached  to  the  body 
after  a  knife  has  entered  the  neck  at  one  side,  passed  completely  through 
it,  and  out  at  the  other.  The  animal  will  drink  immediately  after  the 
operation." 

CTo  be  Conlinned.) 


Monster  Steam  Hammer, 

From  tU  Joomia  oftb*  Society  of  ArU,  No.  608^ 

Messrs.  R.  and  W.Morrison,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have  jast  forged 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  steam  hammer  in 
the  world,  for  the  Russian  Government.  The  piston-rod,  to  which  the 
hammer  is  attached,  weighed  no  less  than  42  tons  in  its  rough  forged 
state,  and  now,  when  dressed  down  to  the  required  dimensions,  it  has 
only  been  reduced  to  35  tons.  The  length  of  the  piston-rod  is  88  ft., 
the  diameter  2  ft.  4  ins.,  having  a  stroke  of  14  ft.  6  ins.,  the  piston 
being  6  ft.  8  ins.  The  forging  of  this  mass  of  metal  occupied  44  days. 
The  cylinder  for  this  hammer  was  cast  at  the  Elswick  Engine  Works. 
Its  diameter  inside  is  6  ft.  8  ins.,  its  weight  upwards  of  40  tons.  The 
two  standards  weigh  nearly  40  tons  each. 


On  Artificial  Illumination.   By  Edward  Fraijtlland,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 

Ten  years  ago  the  speaker  gave  in  this  Institution  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  Artificial  Illumination.  Since  that  period  bat  little  pro- 
gress had  been  made  towards  perfecting  those  processes  of  produc- 
ing artificial  light  at  that  time  in  general  use.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
provements effected  in  the  production  and  application  of  the  electric 
light,  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  both  of  solar  and  terrestrial  light, 
and  especially  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  illuminating  agent, 
threatening  to  produce  a  revolution  in  lighting  almost  equal  to  that 
which  was  the  reaiilt  of  the  invention  of  gas — rendered  it  desirable 
again  to  review  this  subject  after  the  lapse  of  a  decade. 

In  glancing  at  the  improvements  effected  in  the  different  departments 
of  artificial  illumination,  those  which  relate  to  the  electric  light  were 
first  noticed.  The  electric  light  is  produced  by  the  interruption  of  an 
electric  current  flowing  through  good  conductors ;  by  this  interruption 
the  current  is  made  to  leap  across  a  space  provided  in  its  circuit.  The 
boundaries  of  this  space,  in  tbe  ordinary  electric  light,  are  formed  bj 
two  portions  of  gas  carbon,  and  during  the  passage  of  tho  electric 
current  across  it,  the  two  pieces  of  carbon  are  heated  to  a  most  intenae 
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degree,  and  far  beyond  that  prodaoed  by  any  other  means  at  our  dis* 
posal.  The  great  scource  of  illuminating  power  was  shown  to  be  the 
ignited  ends  of  these  two  pieces  of  gas  carbon,  and  not  the  space  be- 
tween them. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  electric  light,  the  principal  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected  in  it,  during  the  past  ten  years,  consists 
in  the  production  of  the  electric  current  through  the  intervention  of 
Leat  and  mechanical  force,  by  what  is  termed  magneto-electricity. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Faraday  produced  a  spark  from  the 
ordinary  permanent  magnet.  Here,  said  the  speaker  (producing  a 
magnet)  is  the  very  cradle  of  this  magneto-electric  light,  and  this  is 
the  very  magnet  with  which  Mr.  Faraday  operated.  This  improve- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  which  have  been 
made  in  the  application  and  production  of  the  electric  light.  By  the 
combustion  of  coal  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  power  is  obtained, 
"which  is  applied  to  the  rotation  of  masses  of  iron  in  the  neighborhood 
of  very  powerful  permanent  magnets.  In  this  way,  currents  of  elec- 
tricity are  produced,  and  these  are  thrown  together,  and  made  to  cir- 
culate through  a  system  of  conductors :  in  fact  there  is  no  difference, 
as  regards  the  effect  at  the  carbon-prisms,  between  the  action  of  this 
magneto-electric  current,  and  the  ordinary  electric  current  produced 
by  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  voltaic  battery.  But 
this  improved  mode  of  producing  the  electric  force  demands  less  manual 
labor;  the  mechanical  work  being  performed  by  a  steam  engine,  which 
causes  the  rotation  of  the  armatures. 

This  magneto-electric  apparatus,  as  perfected  by  Mr.  Holmes,  has 
now  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  South  Foreland  and 
Dongeness  lighthouses,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  similar  beacons, 
the  production  of  a  light  of  the  greatest  intensity  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  mariner.  During  this  time  it  has  performed  its 
office  remarkably  well,  and  without  a  single  instance  of  failure ;  thus 
proving  itself  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  lighthouse  illumination. 

For  domestic  light  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use;  its  expense, 
doubtless,  at  the  present  moment,  being  far  too  great  to  admit  of  its 
being  employed  in  this  way :  but  where  a  light  of  great  intensity,  re- 
gardless almost  of  the  question  of  expense,  is  required,  as  in  the  case 
of  lighthonseSy  this  magneto-electric  light  can  scarcely  be  too  much 
prized. 

The  speaker  also  described  the  mercurial  electric  light,  but  con- 
sidered it  inferior  both  in  brilliancy  and  steadiness  to  that  procured  by 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current  between  carbon  terminals. 

The  discoveries  and  improvements  connected  with  gas  as  an  illumi- 
nating agent  were  then  considered.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  gas, 
as  a  light-giving  material,  should  be  improved  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent,  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  source  of  light.  Its  conveniences 
are  so  patent  to  every  one,  its  use  is  attended  with  so  few  discomforts, 
and  the  light  is  obtained  with  such  facility,  and  of  any  desired  inten- 
aity  within  certain  limits,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  source  of  artificial 
light  capable  of  such  general  application.    KeverthelesS|  this  is  one 
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of  the  modes  of  iUmnination  which,  having  been  long  prerioasly  in  nsei 
have  not  made  great  progress  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  sulphar 
compounds,  which  at  the  commencement  of  that  time  were  complained 
of  as  being  present  in  purified  gas,  are  still  there  in  considerable,  if 
not  in  undiminished  quantity,  although  there  has  recently  been  a  pro- 
cess devised  by  means  of  which  these  impurities  can  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, got  rid  of.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  process  be  appli- 
cable, on  a  large  scale,  in  the  gas  manufactory;  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  experiments  made  upon  a  small  scale,  it  is  a  process  which 
is  likely  to  be  very  effective,  it  is  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowditch,  of  Wakefield.  These  sulphur  compounds  are  irremovable 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  purification.  The  gas  may  be  passed  in 
the  usual  manner  over  hydrate  of  lime,  or  the  peroxide  of  iron  ;  but 
this  operation  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  aflfect  the  sulphur  com- 
pounds in  question.  During  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  however,  their 
sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  diflfuses  itself  into  the 
apartment  in  which  the  gas  is  burned,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  discom- 
fort of  which  many  complain  in  the  use  of  gas  is  due  to  this  cause. 
Mr.  Bowditch  discovered  that  though  cold  hydrate  of  lime  will  not  re- 
move these  impurities,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  of  by  heating 
the  hydrate  of  lime  to  a  temperature  varying  from  the  boiling  point 
of  water  up  to  400®  or  500*^  Fahr.,  a  temperature  of  400°  being  the 
most  convenient  for  the  development  of  the  effects  of  his  process.  The 
heated  hydrate  of  lime  converts  the  sulphur  compounds  into  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  can  then  be  removed  by  the 
ordinary  purifying  material — cold  hydrate  of  lime.  This  process  has 
been  found  by  repeated  experiments  to  remove  all  but  about  2  or  3 
grains  of  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
originally  contained  in  the  gas  varying  from  5  or  6  grains  up  to  20 
grains  in  100  cubic  feet,  lieated  hydrate  of  lime  was  shown  to  de- 
velop sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  gas  supplied  to  the  Institution. 
Another  recently  ascertained  fact  in  connexion  with  gas  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  illuminating  constituent  recently  made  by  M.  Berthe- 
lot.  This  is  a  gaseous  body,  called  acetylene,  which  is  produced  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  Unlike  all  other  hydrocarbons  with  which 
we  were  formerly  acquainted,  an  intense  heat  is  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  body.  For  instance,  it  is  produced  when  coke  is  very 
intensely  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas;  and  Dr.  Odling  has  recently  demon- 
strated that  two  of  th$  constituents  of  coal-gas,  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  oxide,  which  are  useless  for  lighting  purposes, 
may,  by  means  of  strong  ignition,  be  made  to  form  acetylene,  and  thus 
become  luminiferous  agents.  It  has  generally  been  considered  import- 
ant to  preserve  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  gas-making  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  luminiferous  hydrocarbons;  but  the  dis^ 
covery  of  the  formation  of  acetylene,  under  the  circumstances  uamed^ 
will  render  it  necessary  to  investigate  how  far  the  production  of  thia 
substance  can  be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  rendered  valuable 
for  increasing  the  illuminating  power  of  gas.  The  subject  is  yet  in  em-^ 
bryo;  but  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  progress  of  ^as- 
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lighting.  Acetylene  and  defiant  gas  contain,  in  equal  yolumes,  the 
same  amount  of  carbon,  1)ut  the  former  contains  only  half  as  much 
hydrogen  as  the  latter ;  consequently,  the  illuminating  power  of  acety- 
lene is  probably  at  least  double  that  of  defiant  gas. 

The  compound  of  acetylene  with  copper,  is  a  substance  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  gas  manufacturer.  When  it  attains  a  certain 
heat,  it  explodes  with  considerable  violence,  and  the  same  effect  may 
he  produced  by  friction.  It  has  been  demonstrated  recently,  that 
acetylide  of  copper  can  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  through  copper  or 
brass  tubes ;  and  e]q[)losions  which  have  taken  place  through  cleaning 
out  such  tubes,  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  workmen,  have  been 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  this  substance.  It  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that  an  explosion  of  this  kind,  even  if  slight  in  itself,  may  be 
communicated  to  explosive  mixtures  of  gas  and  air  (in  a  gas-holder  or 
gas-meter,  for  instance),  and  may  thus  lead  to  very  disastrous  results. 
An  explosion  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  Lancashire.  A 
large  meter  had  been  detached,  and  brought  into  the  open  air ;  a  work- 
man was  unscrewing  one  of  the  brass  connexions,  when  the  meter  ex- 
ploded with  a  loud  report.  The  explosion  could  not  be  accounted  for, 
as  all  the  eye-witnesses  were  positive  that  no  ignited  body  of  any  kind 
was  near  the  meter.   . 

The  improvements  effected  in  the  production  and  application  of  oils 
for  illuminating  purposes  were  next  referred  to. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  which  for  ages  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose,  have  received  no  development  of  importance  during 
the  last  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  new  sources  of  this  class  of 
illaminants  have  been  discovered,  which  threaten  to  produce  a  great 
revolution  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  artificial  light. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  manufactured  from  these 
sources  is  pariffin  oil,  the  production  of  which  from  bog  coal  has 
been  carried  out  on' an  immense  scale  with  great  ingenuity  and  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  Young,  of  Bathgate,  near  Edinburgh.  [The  speaker 
here  exhibited  several  lamps  fed  with  this  oil.]  This  new  source  of 
light  is  however  already  threatened  by  a  formidable  rival — native  coal 
oil — which  has  been  distilled  by  nature  herself,  and  consequently  does 
not  require  those  preliminary  processes  which  oil  produced  from  bitu- 
minous coal  has  to  undergo.  These  discoveries  have  been  made  prin- 
cipally in  the  United'States  of  America,  and  more  especially  in  Canada. 
In  the  latter  country  alone  no  less  than  twenty  millions  of  gallons  of 
this  oil  have  been  obtained  from  wells,  several  of  which  are  spouting- 
wells.  From  these  the  oil  rises,  probably  from  the  pressui e  of  gas, 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  not 
to  require  pumping.  The  twenty  millions  of  gallons,  which  represent 
the  annual  production  of  the  Canadian  wells,  may,  upon  a  moderate 
esleulation,  be  said  to  furnish,  in  refined  oil  alone,  illuminating  ma- 
terial equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds  of  sperm 
candles. 

The  importance  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  illuminating  material  so 
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cheaply  obtained  can  scarcely  be  overrated  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  the  production  of  artificial  light.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  refined  oil  from  this  crude  petroleum  (specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited)  has  been  prevented  from  coming  into  effective  competition 
with  the  original  parafiBn  oil,  owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
former  has  been  manufactured.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
light  naphtha  left  in  this  oil,  which  renders  it  capable  of  forming  ex- 
plosive mixtures  in  the  lamps  wherein  it  is  burned.  Both  these  Ameri- 
can oils  require  to  be  still  further  freed  from  volatile  naphtha.  They 
Would  then  form  valuable  illuminating  materials. 

The  speaker  then  directed  attention  to  the  following  tables.  The 
first  contains  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  illuminating  effect 
of  these  oils  in  connexion  with  that  of  some  other  materials  used  for 
giving  artificial  light : — 

Illuminating  EquivalenUf  or  the  QuanUtles  of  different  Illuminaiinff  MtUeriaU  ne- 
cessary to  Produce  the  same  amount  of  Light, 

gallon. 


tt>s. 


Tonnp*8  Paraffin  oil,         . 

1 

American  rock  oil,  No.  1, 

1-26 

do.            No.  2, 

1-30 

Paraffin  candles, 

18-6 

Sperm        do. 

22-9 

Wax          do. 

26-4 

Stearic        do. 

27-6 

Composite  do. 

29-5 

Tallow, 

36 

From  this  table  was  made  the  following  calculation  of  the  compa- 
rative cost,  from  different  sources,  of  the  light  of  twenty  spermaceti 
candles,  each  burning  for  ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per 
hour : — 


s,  d. 


Wax, 

Spermaceti, 

Tallow, 

Sperm  oil,           .                   • 

Coal  gas, 

Cunnel  gas. 

7    21 
6    8 
2    8 
1  10 
0    41 
0    3 

Paraffin, 
Paraffin  oil, 
Kock  oil, 

3  10 
0  6 
0    6i 

Thus,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  rock  oil  and  the  paraf- 
fin oil  approach  gas  much  more  closely  than,  any  other  illuminating 
agent  hitherto  invented;  while  the  enormous  quantities  in  which  these 
oils  are  now  being  produced  cannot  fail  to  make  them  still  lower  in 
price.  They  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  very  formidable  rivals 
ef  gas*light. 

The  following  table  Contains  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat 
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generated  per  hour  by  various  illammating  agents,  each  giving  the 
light  of  twenty  sperm  candles : — 


Carbonic  acid. 

Heal 

Tallow, 

lO'l  cubic  feet                    • 

.      100 

8|iermaoetit 
Wax, 

? 

8-3 

• «           ^                 , 

82 

Paraffin, 

6-7 

a              ,                     , 

66 

Coal  gaa. 

60 

»** 

47 

Cannel  gaa. 

4-0 

**              • 

32 

Paraffin  oil, 
Rock  oil, 

! 

30 

tt              ^                    ^ 

29 

This  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  atmosphere  of  rooms  is  deterio- 
rated by  these  illnminating  agents.  It  shows  also  that,  from  this 
point  of  view,  paraffin  and  rock  oils  stand  out  as  the  best  sources  of 
light. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laws  upon  which  all  modes  of  artificial 
illumination  depend  were  then  referred  to.  Every  method  of  artificial 
illumination  depends  upon  the  heating  of  certain  bodies  to  such  a  tem<* 
perature  that  they  become  incandesceut.  With  gases  this  temperature 
is  much  higher  than  with  liquids  or  solids.  There  is  only  one  instance 
in  which  the  incandescence  of  vapor  is  used,  and  that  is  the  mercurial 
electric  light,  already  alluded  to.  In  all  other  cases  the  incandescence 
of  solid  bodies  is  employed.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  obtaining  the 
electric  light,  the  incandescence  of  solid  prisms  of  carbon  is  the  source 
of  luminosity.  In  gas  and  oil  flames,  it  is  the  iacandescence  of  little 
particles  of  carbon,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  light  is  produced  from 
solid  matter.  The  luminosity  of  any  flame  depends,  first,  upon  the 
number  of  solid  particles  which  exist  in  it  at  any  given  moment;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  The  number  of  solid  par«* 
tides  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  flame  itself,  whether  it  be  a 
flame  produced  by  the  burning  of  bodies  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  or 
by  the  burning  of  bodies  which  are  poorer  in  this  respect.  Such  a 
flame  is  always  afiected  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  higher 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  greater  the  number  of  luminous  particles 
of  carbon  present  at  one  time  in  the  flame.  If,  after  the  barometer 
has  been  standing  at  80  inches,  it  falls  to  29  inches,  the  light  of  all 
flames  is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  temperature, 
upon  which  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  also  depends,  may  be  increased 
by  heating  both  the  gas  and  the  air  supplied  to  it  for  combustion,  be* 
fore  they  are  brought  together  to  be  burned. 

The  speaker  exhibited  a  gas  lamp  which  he  had  constructed  to  efiect 
this  object.  It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  Argand  burner,  with  glass 
chimney,  but  funiished  with  an  outer  glass  cylinder  resting  upon  a  solid 
plate  of  glasSf  through  the  centre  of  which  the  tube  supplying  the  gas 
rose.  Thus  all  the  air  supplied  to  the  flame  was  compelled  to  pass  down 
between  the  chimney  and  outer  cylinder,  becoming  thereby  strongly 
heated  before  it  reached  the  flame,  whilst  considerable  heat  was  also 
imparted  to  the  gas  before  the  latter  issued  from  the  burner.  In  this 
manner  a  great  increase  of  light,  with  the  same  consumption  of  gas,  waa 
obtained. 
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The  following  table  was  exhibitedi  showing  the  effect  of  this  hot  air 
gas-barner  in  reducing  the  consamption  of  gas  for  a.  given  amount  of 
light,  and  thereby  also  the  impurities  and  heat  which  are  throwa  into 
the  atmosphere  in  which  such  a  lamp  is  burned: — 


Argand  borner  supplied 
with  cold  air, 


Rate  of  consump- 

nimninatin^ 

tion 

per  hour. 

power. 

,   f  8-3  cubic  feet, 

18 

Sperm  candles. 

^  J  8-7 

•« 

16-6 

•< 

(4-2 

«« 

17 

(( 

[2-2 

<i 

13 

2-6 

« 

15-5 

. 

2-7 

<i 

16-7 

3-0 

«( 

19-7 

3-3 

« 

21-7 

Same  burner  supplied 
with  hot  air, 

For  an  equal  amount  of  light,  the  saving  of  gas =38  per  cent.  For 
an  equal  consumption  of  gas,  the  gain  in  Iight=62  per  cent. 

The  temperature  necessary  to  render  substances  incandescent  may 
be  imparted  to  them  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  given  directly  by 
mechanical  power,  as  in  the  ^^  steel  mill,"  formerly  used  in  coal  mines. 
Usually,  however,  chemical  action  is  employed,  as  in  gas,  candle,  and 
oil  flames ;  or  electricity  is  used,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  electric 
light. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  a  good  and  satisfactory  artificial  light 
were  now  examined.  In  the  first  place,  the  light  should  contain  all 
colors;  that  is,  it  should  be  capable  of  showing  every  variety  of  tint 
which  will  be  exposed  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  carbon  electric 
light,  and  that  candle,  oil,  and  gas  flames,  since  the  light  from  these 
sources  contains  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  But  there  are  many 
colors  which  the  mercurial  electric  light  is  incapable  of  showing,  since 
they  are  absent  from  its  spectrum.  It  was  also  shown  that  all  pare 
colors,  except  yellow,  were  perfectly  black,  when  seen  by  the  light  of 
incandescent  sodium  vapor. 

Solar  light,  although  in  so  many  respects  superior  to  artificial  light, 
is  defective  as  regards  the  showing  of  colors.  There  are  certain  co- 
lors which  cannot  be  seen  by  solar  light — for  instance,  all  the  color 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  sodicrm  flame  -is  quite  invisible  in  daylight. 
If  a  pigment  could  be  made  of  such  a  yellow  color  as  to  be  of  exactly 
the  shade  of  that  produced  by  the  sodium  flame  it  would  be  absolutely 
black  in  solar  light.  But  our  pigments  are  all  mixed  colors,  and  no 
such  pigment  which  thus  entirely  disappears  in  the  light  of  the  sun  ia 
inown.  But  in  addition  to  this  tint  of  the  sodium  flame,  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  tints  which  are  also  not  present  in  the  solar  spec* 
trum,  and  which  are  consequently  invisible  in  daylight. 

Although  solar  light  is  inferior  to  artificial  light  in  the  complete* 
ness  of  its  colors,  yet,  in  another  respect — ^in  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  heat  which  accompanies  its  rays  in  proportion  to  the  light 
itself — ^it  is  greatly  superior  to  every  sort  of  artificial  light.  The  great 
amount  of  heat  in  our  artificial  lights  is  absolutely  useless.  It  is  nearly 
all  intercepted  by  the  humors  of  the  eye  before  it  reaches  the  retina, 
and,  no  doubt,  produces  that  irksomeness  which  is  felt  after  werking 
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m  artificial  light  for  any  considerable  time,  and  which  is  not  experi- 
enced from  daylight. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows : — The  history  of  artificial  illnmi- 
nation  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  ns  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  utilities  of  life.  How  long 
was  it  after  the  discovery  of  the  production  of  gas  from  coal,  before  a 
manufacturer  could  be  found  to  bring  it  into  actual  operation  ?  Thirty 
years  ago  working  in  his  laboratory  at  Blansko,  Reichenbach  showed 
ns  the  process  by  which  we  could  obtain  paraffin  and  paraffin  oil  from 
bituminous  coal;  but  the  discovery  remained  unheeded  for  twenty 
years.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Faraday  pointed  out  a  source 
of  the  electric  li^t  in  the  permanent  magnet ;  but  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  use  it  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  brilliant  little 
spark  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  mere  scientific  curiosity,  and  is  only 
now  beginning  to  flash  across  the  sea,  guiding  the  mariner  safely  into, 
harbor,  or  warning  him  from  approaching  a  dangerous  coast.  How 
long  will  thermo-electricity  have  to  wait  before  it  receives  a  similar 
application  ?  In  thermo-electricity  we  have  a  direct  transformation  of 
the  force  of  heat  which  we  obtain  with  auch  great  economy  from  coal, 
into  an  electric  current,  and  this,  by  further  education  and  develop- 
ment, might  be  rendered  available  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 
Hitherto,  its  application  in  this  direction  has  been  altogether  unheeded, 
and  yet  of  all  sources  of  the  power  necessary  for  the  electric  light, 
thermo-electricity  evokes  this  power  most  directly  from  coal.  In  the 
magneto-electric  light  we  have  the  great  disadvantage,  that  the  heat 
of  burning  coal  must  be  first  transformed  into  mechanical  power,  which 
ia  made  to  rotate  the  armatures  of  magnets,  and  thus  produce  the*  ne- 
cessary electrie  current.  In  this  transformation  of  heat  into  mechani- 
cal power  there  is  no  less  than  rj%  tbs  of  the  original  force  in, the  coal 
absolutely  lost.  Hence  the  advantage  which  would  result  from  the 
direct  application  of  heat  to  the  production  of  the  electric  current. 

The  man  of  science  rejoices  in  the  discovery  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  He  gives  his  results  freely  to  the  world.  It  is  no  part  of  his 
duty,  it  is  not  his  function,  to  apply  those  truths  to  the  utilities  of  life. 
Success  in  this  direction  demands  quite  different  powers  of  min^d. 
Those  who  possess  these  powers,  ought  also  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them,  with  more  facility,  to  seize  upon 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  apply  them  to  the  wants  of  every  day 
life.  This  scientific  knowledge  is  the  link  which,  up  to  the  present 
iime,  has  so  sadly  failed  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  manufac- 
turing arts. 

Pr«e.  Royal  IngU,  Feb.  18, 1803. 

New  Maximum  ThermoTneter. 

Piom  tlM  Joarnal  of  Um  Sode^  of  Arts,  No.  608. 

The  novelty  in  this  thermometer  consists  in  the  addition,  near  the 
bulb,  of  a  small  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  tube  of  the  thermometer, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  bore ;  and  when  the  thermometer  is  placed  ho^ 
jrisontally,  this  tube  stands  perpendicularly  above  it.    On  an  increase 
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of  telnpe]^atnre  taking  place,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  small  bore,  as 
in  an  ordinary  thermometer ;  but  on  the  temperature  decreasing,  in- 
stead of  receding,  in  the  small  bore,  as  in  an  ordinary  thermometer, 
the  mercury  in  the  bulb,  on  contracting,  draws  with  it  the  mercury 
from  the  small  side  tube,  and  then  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  small 
bore  registers  the  maximum  temperature.  To  reset  the  thermometer  for 
future  observation,  lower  the  end  near  the  bulb,  and  allow  the  mercury 
to  fall  until  it  fills  the  small  tube  at  the  side,  then  the  thermometer 
shows  the  temperature  at  the  time,  and  is  set  for  future  observation. 


De9criptton  of  the  HarrUon  Cast  Iran  Boiler. 

Vrom  th«  London  SnglnMr,  May,  1864. 

The  boiler  about  to  be  described  has  been  constructed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foregoing  considerations.  It  was  the  object  of  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  to  provide  great  strength 
against  bursting,  and  to  obtain,  also,  a  large  extent  of  heating  surface 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  external  dimensions  of  the  boiler.  It 
was  important,  moreover,  to  obtain  perfect  circulation  for  the  water. 
An  experience  of  several  years  in  America,  and  for  upwards  of  two 
years  in  London  and  Manchester — in  one  case  with  a  boiler  supplying 
steam  to  the  extent  of  200  indicated  horse-power — ^has  proved  that 
these  objects,  as  well  as  other  important  advantages,  have  been  se- 
cured. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  now  the  forms  which  the 
parts  of  the  boiler  received  in  the  earlier  experiments,  several  years 
ago,  but  these  led  to  the  adoption  of  hollow  cast  iron  spheres,  connect- 
ed by  hollow  necks,  and  secured  together  by  bolts,  as  shown  in  longi- 
tudinal elevation  in  Plate  II.  Each  of  the  castings  includes  four 
spheres,  each  8  ins.  in  external  diameter,  fin.  thick,  and  connected 
by  necks  of  8  ins.  opening.  Each  of  these  castings  is  called  s 
"unit."  Each  "unit"  of  four  spheres  has  eight  openings,  8  ins.  in 
internal  diamater,  the  edges  of  these  openings  being  faced  up  to  a 
true  surface,  so  as  to  bear  fairly  upon  the  corresponding  faced  surfaces 
of  the  adjoining  "units."  Each  joint  has  a  shoulder  and  socket,  so  as 
to  "steady"  the  units  in  their  place,  and  steam  tight  caps  are  provid- 
ed to  cover  the  external  openings,  while  the  whole  series  of  units, 
forming  a  slab  of  rectangular  or  other  form  are  held  together  by  bolts 
of  l^ins.  diameter;  these  bolts  passing  inside  the  "units"  and  through 
the  water  or  steam  which  they  contain.  Although  the  arrangement 
is'simple,  it  will  be  better  understood  from  the  drawings,  and  from  the 
units  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  than  from  a  purely  literal  description. 
Each  slab,  of  whatever  number  of  units  it  may  be  formed  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  vessel,  throughout  which  the  water  or  steam  can 
circulate  freely,  both  vertically  and  longitudinally.  Any  number  of 
slabs  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  in  the  same  fire  place,  and  they  are 
connected  together  by  a  feed  water  pipe  at  the  bottom  and  by  a  steam 
pipe  at  the  top.  There  are  eight  slabs  in  the  width  of  the  boiler  shown  in 
end  elevation.  The  water  level  is  usually  maintained  so  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  spheres  will  be  constantly  filled  with 
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water,  the  remaining  spheres  forming  a  steam  space.  The  full  force 
of  the  heat  is  not  allowed  to  come  upon  those  of  the  spheres  which 
contain  only  steam,  bat  small  fire-brick  screens  are  so  placed  between 
the  slabs  a  little  below  the  water  level,  as  to  confine  the  direct  action 
of  the  heat  chiefly  to  the  spheres  filled  with  water.  The  upper 
spheres  are  at  the  same  time  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  so  hot  as  to 
insure  the  complete  drying  of  the  steam.  The  slabs  are  fixed  with  an 
amount  of  inclination,  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  sufiScient  to  in- 
sure the  complete  drainage  of  all  the  spheres  when  the  boiler  is  blown 
out.  This  inclination  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  largest 
body  of  water  to  where  the  action  of  the  heat  is  most  direct,  and  to 
provide  the  largest  steam  space  over  that  part  of  the  boiler  where 
ebullition  is  probably  least  active.  The  earlier  experiments  have  shown 
that,  although  the  ^^units"  may  be  bolted  together  into  slabs  of  a  total 
length  of  even  20ft.,  a  length  of  9ft.  is  preferable,  as  the  strain  upon 
the  bolts  is  correspondingly  less,  and  as,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is 
no  observable  tendency  to  sag,  the  complete  tightness  of  the  joints  is 
thereby  insured. 

The  spheres  weigh  each,  about  22J  lbs.,  a  "unit"  of  four  spheres 
weighing  rather  more  than  8  cwt.  Thus  there  are  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  one  hundred  spheres  to  the  ton,  and  it  has  been  the  habit,  thus 
far  to  rate  the  boilers  by  their  weight,  as  a  4-ton  boiler,  an  18-ton 
boiler,  &c.  The  nominal  horse-power  of  the  cast  iron  boiler  may  be 
generally  taken  as  three  times  its  weight  in  tons.  Thus  a  10-ton 
boiler  may  be  rated  as  of  30  nominal  horse-power,  and  from  experi- 
ments it  appears  that  a  boiler  of  this  weight  may  be  counted  upon  to 
evaporate  40  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  corresponding  to  about  80 
indicated  horse-power.  Each  sphere  contains  seven  pints  of  water,  a 
**unit"  of  four  spheres  containing  8^  gallons.  The  external  surface 
of  each  sphere  is  rather  more  than  1^  square  feet,  and  the  internal 
surface  a  little  more  than  1^  square  feet.  In  round  numbers  it  may  be 
said  that  each  sphere  presents  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and 
contains  a  gallon  of  water ;  while  a  ton  of  one  hundred  spheres  re- 

E resents  three  nominal  horse-power,  the  proportion  of  weight  to  power 
eing  about  the  same  as  in  Lancashire  boilers  of  the  ordinary  type. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  cast  iron  is,  itself,  a  strong  material  for  boilers, 
yet  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  form  already  described,  it  afibrds  greater 
absolute  strength  against  bursting  than  is  possessed  by  any  form  of 
plate-iron  boiler  now  in  use.  The  "units*'  are  cast  upon  green  sand 
cores  so  placed  that  they  cannot  alter  their  position  in  the  flasks  by 
any  force  short  of  what  would  be  sufficient  to  crush  them  to  pieces. 
The  thickness  of  metal  in  the  spheres  is,  therefore,  every  where  uni- 
form, as  has  been  proved  by  breaking  great  numbers  of  "units"  taken 
at  random.  In  a  unit  of  four  spheres,  each  sphere  having  an  internal 
diameter  of  7^  ins.,  the  whole  area  of  the  plane  in  which  a  bursting 
pressure  would  act,  is  220  square  inches,  while  the  least  section  of  iron 
resisting  this  pressure,  in  the  same  plane,  is  27^  square  inches.  The 
iron  employed  is  an  equal  mixture  of  Glengarnock,  Garnbroe,  and 
scrap,  a  mixture  selected  for  its  free  running  quality,  and  which  is 
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loiich  ased  for  small  maohineiy  castings.    Its  tensile  strength  maybe 
safely  taken  at  5^  tons  per  square  inch.     At  this  rate  the  burating 
strength  of  the  units  would  be  1540  lbs.,  or  nearly  14  cwt.  per  square 
inch.     The  first  experiments  actually  made  to  test  the  burstiiig 
strength  of  the  units  was  made  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  in  Bruaaela, 
at  the  request  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  Works.    In  this  case 
a  pressure  of  98  atmospheres,  or  1440  lbs.  per  square  inch  was  applied. 
This  was  as  high  as  the  force  pump  employed  could  go,  but  the  spheres 
were  not  burst.    When  recently  in  Manchester,  the  author  desired  that 
a  further  series  of  experiments  might  be  made  with  the  same  object. 
The  arrangements  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  completed  before  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  London,  but  Mr.  Beyer  kindly  allowed  the 
experiments  to  be  made  at  the  Gorton  Foundry,  and  he  deputed  Mr.  S. 
H.  Burnett,  then  engaged  in  that  establishment,  but  who  is  now  Loeo- 
motive  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  to  conduct  then* 
The  first  of  these  experiments  need  not  be  recorded,  as  it  was  made 
with  a  hydraulic  press  gauge  registering  up  to  4  tons  per  square  inch, 
but  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  most  incorrect.     A  high  pres- 
sure gauge  of  Schaffer  and  Budenberg'Sf  graduated  to  1000  lbs.  was 
then  attached,  to  one  of  the  units  to  which  the  caps  had  been  accu- 
rately ground,  and  a  water  pressure  was  then  applied  by  means  of  a 
force  pump.     The  pointer  of  the  gauge  passed  the  1000  lbs.  mark  to 
an  extent  indicating  from  1150  lbs.  to  1200  lbs.,  but  the  spheres  did  not 
burst.     The  Schaffer  gauge  was  then  compared  with  a  Bourdon  gauge 
marked  to  500  lbs.,  and  up  to  this  point  the  gauges  agreed  within  10  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  From  a  calculation  of  the  weight  applied  to  the  force 
pump  lever,  and  from  the  dimensions  of  the  pump,  Mr.  Burnett  esti- 
mated that  the  total  force  applied  was  about  1470  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Another  casting  of  four  spheres  was  afterwards  tested  in  the  same  way, 
the  pointer  of  the  Schaffer  gauge  passing  far  beyond  the  1000  Iba. 
mark.     In  this  instance  three  men,  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  first  trial, 
were  put  to  work  the  pump,  but  the  spheres  did  not  burst.     The  cast- 
ings were  subsequently  broken  with  a  sledge,  and  showed  a  uniform 
thickness  at  all  parts,  and  a  good  quality  of  iron. 

A  safety  valve  was  then  arranged  with  the  intention  of  ascertainix^g 
the  bursting  strength  of  the  spheres.  The  valve  was,  square  ^in.  on 
aside,  and,  therefore,  of  ^th  square  inch  area.  Its  head  wa^  l^ins. 
in  diameter,  and  was  ground  carefully  to  its  seat.  The  spheres  were 
burst  at  a  pressure  calculated  at  1850  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  on 
comparing  the  safety  valve  with  a  pressure  gauge  it  appeared  that 
water  must  have  worked  its  way  over  the  ground  seating  of  the  valve, 
and  that  the  true  pressure  could  have  hardly  been  so  much.  The  seat 
of  the  valve  was  then  turned  to  a  diameter  of  {in.,  and  the  spheres  were 
burst,  at  a  calculated  pressure  of  1650  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Even 
here  it  was  found  that  some  water  must  have  worked  under  the  valve 
seating,  thus  exerting  its  pressure  upon  an  area  greater  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  square  inch.  The  experiments  with  the  safety  valve 
were  not,  therefore,  altogether  satisfactory,  bat  there  appeared  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  bursting,  pressure  was  not  far  short  of  1500 
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lbs.  per  sqaare  inob.  All  these  ezperiments  irere  made  upon  eastings 
having  their  covering  caps  ground  carefally  to  them,  and  the  bolts 
Trere  only  aboat  9  ins.  long  between  the  caps  covering  the  opposite 
openings  of  the  units.  When,  however,  a  slab  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
spheres  is  bolted  together,  the  bolts  being  upwards  of  9ft.  in  length, 
the  application  of  a  strain  considerably  below  the  bursting  pressure 
80  stretches  the  bolts  as  to  cause  the  joints  to  open  every  where  and 
relieve  the  pressure.  In  this  way  every  joint  becomes  a  safety  valve. 
This  never  occurs  with  any  practicable  steam  pressure,  but  it  did  take 
place  in  many  of  the  earlier  experiments  made  to  burst  the  spheres, 
although  leakage  seldom  commenced  until  a  strain  of  nearly  or  quite 
half  a  ton  per'Square  inch  had  been  applied. 

All  these  experiments  were  made  with  new  castings,  and  at 
the  time  they  were  made  no  other  spheres  could  be  had  which  had 
been  more  than  twelve  months  in  use;  and  the  condition  of  these  was 
clearly  the  same  as  when  new.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
boiler  now  described  possesses  the  same  factor  of  safety  under  a  pres- 
sure of  225  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  a  7ft.  Lancashire  boiler  under  a 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  If,  however,  one  of  the  units  of  the  cast  iron  boiler 
should  burst  it  could  not  do  more  than  empty  itself,  and  open  one  or 
more  Sin.  apertures  into  the  units  adjacent  to  it.  If,  however,  an  or- 
dinary boiler  cantaining,  say,  20  tons  of  highly  heated  water  in  one 
compartment,  should  burst,  the  consequences  would  be  most  disastrous. 
In  some  of  the  earlier  boilers  of  the  kind  now  described  the  setting 
was  such  that  an  excessive  strain  was  brought  upon  one  or  more  joints, 
and  here,  in  order  to  prevent  leakage,  the  bolts  had  to  be  tightened 
with  great  force.  In  two  or  three  cases  castings  forming  a  part  of 
the  boiler  were  thus  cracked  from  one  joint  to  another.     The  conse- 

Juence  was  an  escape  of  steam  or  water,  but  no  further  damage  ensued; 
n  one  of  these  instances  a  unit,  thus  cracked,  was  worked  continuously 
for  three  days ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have  worked  for  a  still  longer 
time,  but  it  was  thought  prudent,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  replace  it  by 
a  sound  casting.  No  instance  of  a  fractuf  e  has  occurred  in  the  cast  iron 
boilers  with  the  present  mode  of  setting,  and  all  the  boilers  of  this 
kind  yet  erected  are  quite  free  from  leaks  at  the  joints. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bolts  have  a  strength  much  beyond 
eTen  that  at  which  the  units  would  burst.  The  bolts,  however,  are 
under  a  certain  initial  strain  before  any  pressure  is  raised  in  the 
qiheres.  This  amount  of  initial  strain  is  known  and  under  control, 
as,  in  screwing  up  the  slabs,  a  27-in.  wrench  is  employed,  and  the 
Btrength  of  but  one  man  is  applied  to  it.  If,  however,  a  great  strain 
be  put  upon  the  bolts,  the  crushing  strength  of  the  castings  is  found 
to  be  greater  than  the  tensile  strength  of  the  bolt     In  a  series  of  ex* 

Esriments,  made  by  Mr.  Luders,  a  slab  of  units,  bolted  together  to  a 
ngth  of  9ft.  was  screwed  up  with  great  force.  A  wrench,  10ft.  in 
length,  was  employed,  and  the  force  of  three  men  applied.  In  every 
case  the  castings  were  compressed  to  the  extent  of  ^in.,  when  the  bolt 
commenced  to  stretch,  and  after  elongating  l^ins.  it  broke.  This  e»- 
•periment  was  repeated  twelve  times  with  the  ssm^  resak,  the  castings 
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remaining  nninjared.  The  castings,  when  laid  loosely  upon  a  brick 
pavement,  require  a  powerful  overhead  blow,  from  a  heavy  sledge  ham- 
mer, to  break  them.  They  may  be  heated  in  a  forge  to  a  brigbt 
cherry  red  color,  and  be  then  plunged  in  cold  water  without  crack- 
ing. Some  of  these  castings,  now  at  the  Museum  of  Patents,  South 
Kensington,  were  thus  heated  and  quenched  seven  times  in  succession, 
and  they  still  give  out  a  clear,  ringing  sound  when  sharply  struck  with 
,a  hammer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  iron  was  most  seriously  in* 
jured  by  this  treatment,  yet  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
spheres  would  have  broken  to  pieces.  In  one  case  while  heated  to  a 
bright  red,  the  casting  was  half  filled  with  cold  water.  The  endurance 
of  the  spheres  under  this  treatment  is  to  be  referred  to  their  form, 
and  to  the  tough  quality  of  the  metal  from  which  they  are  cast.  A 
aharp  blow  with  the  edge  of  a  hammer  indents  the  iron  nearly  tbe 
aame  as  if  it  were  boiler  plate. 

It  might  have  been  apprehended  that  the  expansion  of  the  castings, 
when  in  service  in  a  boiler,  would  be  such  as  to  cause  unequal  strain 
upon  the  joints.  No  leakage  at  any  of  the  joints  of  a  single  slab  of 
castings  can  be  detected,  however;  and  as  each  slab  is  supported 
chiefly  at  its  lower  corner,  and  as  all  the  slabs  of  a  boiler  are  separate 
from  each  other,  except  at  a  single  point  above  and  below,  where  the 
steam  and  water  connexions  are  respectively  made,  it  is  found  that 
the  slabs  are  under  no  injurious  strain.  All  the  spheres  have,  too,  a 
considerable  amount  of  elasticity  under  strain,  which  would  assist  in 
compensating  for  unequal  expansion  did  it  exist.  These  conclusions,  as 
to  the  effect  of  expansion,  are  derived  from  an  experience  of  two  years 
and  a  half  with  a  Harrison  boiler,  of  12-horse  power,  at  the  Chemical 
Works  of  Messrs.  Denton,  at  Bow  Common,  London ;  two  boilers-* 
one  of  50  horse  and  one  of  12-hor8e  power — at  the  Vulcan  Works  of 
Messrs.  Uetherington  and  Sons,  Manchester;  and  from  a  ]2-hor8e 
boiler  at  the  Harrison  Boiler  Works,  Openshaw,  Manchester.  Messrs. 
lietherington's  boilers  are  often  worked  collectively  up  to  200  indicat- 
ed horse-power  and  the  first  one  was  erected  at  their  works  about 
<^ighteen  months  ago.  Boilers  of  this  construction  were  originally  bolted 
up  in  slabs  25ft.  long,  where  considerable  power  was  required ;  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  now  preferred  to  employ  two  or  three  slabs,  one  behind 
the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  II,  each  slab  being  about  9  ft.  long. 
When  this  arrangement  was  first  employed,  the  steam  pipes,  connecting 
the  front  and  back  slabs,  were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  of  a  form 
which  did  not  allow  of  the  unrestricted  expansion  of  the  slabs.  Some 
of  these  pipes  cracked ;  but  they  are  now  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
of  a  form  to  yield  readily  to  a  moderate  strain. 

Mr.  Harrison  had,  from  the  first,  counted  upon  entire  freedom  from 
corrosion  of  the  spheres,  and  the  experience  thus  far  has  borne  out  this 
anticipation.  Cast  iron,  as  is  well  known,  endures  much  better  than 
wrought  iron  under  the  action  of  flame,  water,  and  other  corrosive  in- 
fluences. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  plate  iron  would,  if  employed 
for  gas  retorts,  be  immediately  burnt  through,  yet  until  the  introduc- 
tion of.  clay  retorts,  cast  iron  answered  very  well.    The  pipes  fof 
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heating  the  blast  of  blast  furnaces  were  originally  made  by  Mr.  Neilson 
of  plate  iron,  bat,  althoagh  the  blast  was  then  heated  to  bat  850  degs, 
it  became  immediately  necessary  to  resort  to  cast  iron  heating  pipes. 
The  superior  durability  of  cast  iron  forge  tuyeres,  especially  where 
made  hallow  and  lined  with  water,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Jaffrey,  the 
engineer  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Richardson  and  Sons,  of  Hartlepool,  has 
employed  cast  iron  superheaters  with  much  success,  and  he  has  in- 
formed the  author  that  four  superheaters  upon  his  plans,  fitted  oti 
board  the  steam  colliers  Berwick,  Killingworth,  Wearmouth,  and  Earl 
of  Elgin,  showed  no  sign  of  corrosion,  when  examined  in  October  last 
after  four  years  of  almost  constant  service.  Mr.  Jaffrey 's  assistant 
reported  to  him  that  the  superheaters  'Mooked  almost  as  well  as  on 
the  day  they  were  put  in  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  external 
corrosion,  and  the  pipes  when  cleaned  look  like  new  castings.  The 
cast  iron  connexions  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  are  just  the  same;  the  heat 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  effect  on  them."  Mr.  Jaffrey  adds, 
'*I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  value  of  cast  iron 
where  astrong  heat  is  applied,  as  these  and  kindred  instances  establish." 
In  the  case  of  the  Harrison  boiler  many  castings  have  been  purposely 
removed  and  examined,  but  their  weight  is  the  same  as  when  they  went 
in,  and  the  joints  show  no  degradation  of  their  original  surface. 

The  point,  in  connexion  with  the  boiler  nov  described,  which  cans* 
ed  most  apprehension  in  the  first  instance,  was  that  of  maintaining  a 
clean  surface  within  the  spheres.  The  cast  iron  boiler  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  water  tube  boilers  or  those  having  small 
water  cells.  The  water  tube  boiler  is  at  least  sixty  years  old,  for 
Arthur  Woolf  fitted  one  in  Meux's  brewery,  in  London,  in  the  year 
1804.  In  the  same  year  John  C.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  worked  a 
small  screw  steamboat  on  the  river  Hudson,  the  engine  of  which  vessel 
was  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  while  the  boiler  had  eighty-one  water 
tabes  lin.  in  diameter  and  2ft.  long.  From  the  first,  however,  water 
tube  boilers  have  generally  failed  on  account  of  defective  circulation, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  tubes  free  from  internal  deposit. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  difficulty.  Mr.  William 
Henry  James  long  ago  proposed  to  employ  circulating  pumps,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  feed  pump,  to  maintain  a  constant  circulation  of 
water  through  the  tubes.  The  boilers  of  the  first  American  steam  fire 
engines  were  thus  constructed,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Bome  time  since,  gave  descriptions  of  such  a  boiler  to  this  Institution. 
Other  forms  of  water  tube  boilers  have  been  made  with  different  means 
for  promoting  a  circulation  of  the  water,  but  in  all  cases  the  whole  of 
the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  feed  water  must  remain  in  the 
boiler,  unless  it  be  blown  out  while  working ;  and  in  case  of  some  salts 
held  in  solation  by  ordinary  boiler  waters,  these  are  inevitably  and 
almost  irremovably  deposited  upon  some  part  of  the  internal  surfaces. 
The  Harrison  boiler  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  experience  in 
this  respect.  The  water  with  which  Messrs.  Hetheringtons*,  and  indeed 
most  boilers  in  Manchester,  are  fed,  is  such  as  to  form  a  hard  scale, 
^in.  thick;  after  a  few  weeks  time.    A  tool  bad  been  contrived  witk 
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steel  scrapers,  so  hinged,  that  it  might  be  entered  through  any  of  the 
openings  in  the  cast  iron  boiler,  and  be  then  forced  oat  to  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  spheres.  By  then  working  this  tool  within  the 
spheres  the  scale  would  be  removed,  so  that  it  could  afterwards  be 
blown  out.  Unexpectedly,  however,  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  use 
of  this  tool.  It  was  found  that  the  supply  of  steam  continued  good 
without  it,  and  that  none  of  the  spheres  were  overheated  or  leaking. 
The  boiler  was  regularly  blown  out  at  the  end  of  every  week.  After 
ten  months'  work  it  was  desired  to  increase  the  boiler  power  of  Messrs. 
Hetheringtons',  and  as  the  large  cast  iron  boiler  then  in  use  there  was 
formed  of  units  having  only  two  spheres  each,  it  was  thought  best  to 
replace  it  with  a  new  boiler  having  four  spheres  in  each  unit,  with  the 
exception  of  those  employed  for  breaking  joint,  which  had  two  spheres 
as  before.  On  taking  down  the  old  boiler  little  or  no  scale  was  found 
in  any  of  the  spheres,  some  of  which,  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
taken  down,  are  now  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  One  taken  from 
Messrs.  Hetheringtons'  twelve  horse  boiler  was  broken  by  the  author, 
and  having  been  marked  by  him  is  also  exhibited.  It  was  purposely 
taken  from  neaf  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  it  had  worked  constantly 
for  eight  months  without  any  examination.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
broken  pieces,  which  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  author 
took  out  and  broke  the  casting,  contain  no  scale.  In  taking  down  the 
old  boiler,  however,  a  lump  rolled  out  of  one  of  the  spheres,  and  this 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  found,  is  also  exhibited,  although  it  has  been 
accidentally  broken  in  two.  It  consists  of  scales,  seldom  larger  or  thick- 
er than  a  sixpence,  loosely  cohering  together  by  a  clayey  deposit  from 
the  water.  In  the  mass  it  is  very  friable,  but  the  fragments  of  scale 
are,  of  themselves,  of  the  same  obdurate  sulphate  of  lime  as  that 
which  hardens  in  nearly  all  other  boilers  in  the  same  district.  Yet 
they  have  in  every  case  separated  from  the  iron  before  attaining  a 
thickness  greater  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  It  cannot  be  because 
the  boiler  is  of  cast  iron  that  it  so  readily  sheds  its  scale ;  Trevithick's 
boilers,  and  the  cast  iron  boilers  long  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Dartford, 
and  known  as  ^'elephant  boilers"  enjoyed  no  immunity  in  this  respect, 
when  compared  with  wrought  iron  boilers  fed  with  the  same  kind  of 
water.  In  the  Lancashire  district,  too,  the  cast  iron  pipes  of  Messrs. 
Green's  ^'Patent  Economizer,"  are  known  to  be  subject  to  choking 
with  scale  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  made  of  wrought 
iron.  In  some  cases  they  become  completely  choked,  and  can  only  be 
cleared  by  a  boring  tool.  The  fact  that  the  spheres  of  the  Harrison 
boiler  shed  their  scale  is  not  referable,  therefore,  to  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  the  water 
is  occasionally  driven  from  the  internal  surfaces,  and  that  the  conse- 
quent expansion  of  the  spheres,  and  their  subsequent  contraction  on 
the  return  of  the  water,  would  account  for  the  loosening  and  breaking 
of  the  scale.  But  the  spheres  show  no  evidence,  as  in  this  case  they 
might  be  expected  to  do,  of  the  irregular  action  of  the  fire,  and,  too, 
those  of  the  spheres  which  are  placed  far  behind,  where  the  action  of 
the  heat  is  moderated;  are  equally  free  from  scale.    It  appears  to  be 
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more  probable  tbat,  as  the  spheres  expand  at  all  parts,  and,  in  cooling, 
contract  equally  at  the  same  parts,  the  scale  is  detached  and  crashed 
ID  this  process  of  contraction.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  un- 
expected separation  of  the  scale  may  be  attributed  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  spheres  themselves.  Whatever  explanation  may  be 
offered  it  is  certain  that,  with  foul  water,  and  with  such  as  gives  much 
trouble  with  other  boilers,  the  scale  breaks  freely  off,  and  into  small 
pieceS)  in  the  cast  iron  boilers  now  described.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  its  most  valuable  properties;  but  it  was  quite  unforseen.  It  would 
not  be  prudent  to  anticipate  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  application 
of  the  Harrison  boiler  to  marine  purposes;  but  with  all  the  land  boilers 
upon  the  plan  now  described,  it  has  been  found  that,  with  a  blowing 
off  once  a-week,  they  may  be  worked  indefinitely  without  any  formation 
of  scale.  The  descriptioni^Iready  given  will  show  how  readily  the  cast 
iron  boiler  may  be  laid  open  for  examination,  and  it  was  recently 
thought  expedient  to  open  the  large  boiler  at  Messrs.  Hetheringtons' 
for  this  purpose.  A  small  quantity  of  loose  and  broken  scale — per- 
haps a  tablespoon  full-s-was  found  in  each  of  the  spheres  examined,  but 
their  internal  surfaces,  so  far  as  they  could  be  seen,  were  entirely  c)ear. 
The  evaporative  efficiency  of  the  cast  iron  boiler  depends,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  boilers,  upon  the  amount  of  heating  surface  exposed 
in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of  a  given  weight  of  fuej^in  a  given 
time.  The  boiler,  by  which  Messrs.  Hetheringtons'  works  are  now 
driven,  supplies  an  amount  of  steam  which  a  single  Lancashire  boiler 
7ft.  in  dameter,  80ft.  long,  and  weighing  14  tons,  was  found  inadequate 
to  produce.  Both  the  original  and  the  present  boiler  are  in  connexion 
with  a  chimney  165ft.  high,  and  which  affords  an  excellent  draft. 
The  Lancashire  boiler  had  two  flues  2^ft.  each  in  diameter,  and  en- 
larged at  the  fire-place  to  8ft.  The  area  of  the  fire  bars  was  36  square 
feet,  and  the  total  run  of  the  heat  was  90ft.  in  length.  The  cast  iron 
boiler  now  in  use  has  about  1800  spheres,  weighing  18  tons,  and  pre- 
senting about  1600  square  feet  of  surface  in  the  water  spheres,  and 
about  700  square  feet  in  the  steam  spheres.  The  area  of  fire-grate  is 
33  square  feet.  The  usual  quantity  of  water  carried  is  147  cubic  feet, 
or  rather  more  than  4  tons,  the  quantity  usually  carried  in  the  former 
Lancashire  boiler  being  nearly  20  tons.  The  external  dimensions  of 
the  present  boiler  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  Lancashire 
boiler  formerly  employed.  Rather  more  than  3  cwt.  of  coal  are  now 
required  in  raising  50  lbs.  of  steam  from  cold  water,  and  the  time 
occupied  is  about  half  an  hour.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
evaporative  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  the 
observations  when  it  was  in  full  work,  and  to  continue  them  uninterrupt- 
edly for  a  considerable  time.  As  the  boilers  are  now  worked,  the  fires 
are  lighted  on  Monday  morning  and  let  down  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
bat  they  are  banked  every  day  at  breakfast  time,  at  noon,  and  at  night. 
The  mass  of  brick- work,  which  is  thus  alternately  heated  and  cooled 
with  the  boiler,  is  very  great,  and  the  heat  which  enters  it,  and  which 
on  stopping,  is  for  the  most  part  wasted,  is  correspondingly  large. 
Except  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  week,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
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the  boiler  on  starting  in  the  morning  is  at  least  212  degs.,  while  the 
feed  water  from  the  hot-well  is  usually  between  90  degs.  and  100  degs. 
On  the  18th,  15th,  and  16th  of  February  last,  the  author  made  a  series 
of  careful  observations  upon  the  working  of  Messrs.  Hetheringtons' 
boiler,  more  especially  to  ascertain  its  evaporative  efficiency.  The 
coal,  of  good  quality,  and  from  the  Oldham  pits,  was  carefully  weighed 
and  the  feed  water  was  made  to  pass  through  one  of  Worthington's 
water  meters  on  its  way  to  the  boiler.  The  indications  of  the  meter 
were  ascertained  to  be  accurate,  one  of  the  best  tests  being  its  registra- 
tion of  147|  cubic  feet,  in  filling  the  boiler  to  a  point  known  to  exactly 
correspond  with  that  quantity.  Between  5h.  40min.  in  the  morning, 
and  12h.  55min.  p.m.,  with  an  interval  for  breakfast,  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  88  cwt.,  and  of  water  442*7  cubic  feet.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  were  to  be  divided  by  the  gross  consump- 
tion of  coal  the  quotient  would  be  6}lbs.of  water  only  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal ;  but  in  heating  the  boiler  and  its  contents  to  the  work- 
ing point,  and  in  the  loss  at  breakfast  time,  the  consumption  of  coal 
was  such  that  24  cwt.  were  burnt  while  evaporating  the  first  200  cubic 
feet  of  water,  while  the  remaining  14  cwt.  held  out  for  the  time  during 
which  242'7  cubic  feet  of  water  were  evaporated.  Allowing  for  the 
lowering  of  the  fires  at  the  hour  for  stopping  work,  the  quantity  of 
coal  actually  expended  in  evaporating  the  242*7  cubic  feet  of  watei* 
may  be  taken  at  16  cwt.,  corresponding  to  an  evaporation  of  8*43  lbs. 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  trial,  in  a  period 
of  Ih.  40min.,  8  cwt.  of  coal  were  burnt  and  142*7  cubic  feet  of  water 
were  evaporated.  But  as  this  would  correspond  to  an  evaporation  of 
9'91  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the 
water  was  vaporized  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  already  in  the  water, 
and  in  the  boiler  and  its  brick-work  setting.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  50  minutes  of  the  trial  only  2 
cwt.  of  coal  were  burnt,  while  80  cubic  feet  of  water  were  evaporated, 
a  proportion  which  were  the  total  evaporation  due  to  the  quantity  of 
coal  actually  burnt  within  the  same  period  of  time  would  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  evaporation  of  nearly  22 J  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  have  been  impossible.  In  making 
these  observations  there  was  always  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
quantity  of  coal  assignable  to  heating  the  boiler  and  its  contents  and 
setting,  up  to  the  working  temperature,  and  that  due  to  evaporation 
alone. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  starting  with  water  at  about  45  degs.  tem- 
perature, 5  cwt.  of  coal  were  consumed  in  raising  steam  to  the  working 
pressure,  the  time  occupied  being  half  an  hour.  Including  the  coal 
burnt  in  raising  steam,  2  tons  18  cwt.  were  consumed  during  the  day, 
and  657  J  cubic  feet  of  water  were  evaporated,  corresponding  to  6'3 
lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  But  as  a  greater  quantity  of  heat 
was  manifestly  left  iu  the  boiler,  and  brick-work  on  stopping  than 
when  work  was  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  as  there  was  a  waste 
of  heat  during  the  breakfast  and  dinner  hours,  not  niore  than  2^  tons 
of  coal,  at  most,  can  be  fairly  charged  to  the  water  evaporated.     It 
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was  the  opinion  of  those  who  witnessed  these  experiments  that  even 
this  was  too  large  an  allowance  of  coal.  It  corresponds  to  7*8  lbs.  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  evaporation,  from  noon  until  the  hour 
of  stopping  at  night,  averaged  7*5t>  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal ; 
while,  for  the  last  four  hours  of  the  experiment,  the  apparent  rate  of 
evaporation  was  8*71  lbs.  On  February  16th,  steam  having  been  kept 
in  the  boiler  over  night,  the  consumption  of  coal  from  6  a.m.  till  2^ 
p.m.  was  2  tons  6  cwt.,  which  included  the  loss  during  the  breakfast 
and  dinner  hours,  and  the  evaporation  was  519  cubic  feet,  correspond- 
ing to  6*3  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal. 

In  a  whole  week,  of  57|  hours,  an  average  of  77  cubic  feet  was 
evaporated  per  hour,  the  maximum  evaporation  being  about  82  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  The  average  consumption  of  coal  was  6  cwt.  1  qr.  per 
hour,  corresponding  to  6*85  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  but  allow- 
ing for  the  sources  of  loss  already  pointed  out,  nearly  8  lbs.  may  be 
taken  as  the  effective  rate  of  evaporation.  The  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gases,  as  indicated  by  Gauntlott's  pyrometer,  was  about  600 
degs.  on  the  average,  the  steam  of  50  lbs.  pressure,  showing  its  normal 
temperature  of  about  300  degs.,  by  a  thermometer  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  average  rate  of  combustion  was  21  lbs.  of  coal  per  square 
foot  of  fire-bar  per  hour.  When  the  fires  were  not  driven  so  hard  the 
rate  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  was  increased,  and  the  tem* 
peratore  of  the  escaping  products  fell  to  525  degs.  The  flame  penetrated 
freely  between  the  spheres  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  bridge,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  evaporation  effected  probably 
took  place  within  this  distance.  The  spheres  in  the  slabs  at  the  back  * 
of  the  boiler  were  generally  covered  with  a  light  coating  of  soot,  which 
was  swept  off  every  week,  all  the  spheres  being  within  easy  reach  for 
this  purpose.  Soot  never  formed,  however,  upon  the, spheres  near 
the  fire.  The  water  level  was  very  steadily  maintained  within  a  small 
range  of  oscillation.  As  feed  water  entered  the  boiler  at  the  back, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  when  it  stood  at  its  proper  height  in  the  glass 
gauge  in  front,  that  its  level  was  properly  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  boiler.  A  small  cock,  tapped  into  one  of  the  steam 
spheres  a  short  distance  above  the  water  level,  showed  damp  steam, 
indicating  a  vigorous  circulation  of  the  water  below,  but,  in  the  engine 
room,  the  steam  blown  from  the  cylinder  cocks  was  quite  dry,  show- 
ing the  value  of  the  superheating  surface  formed  by  the  upper  or  steam 
spheres  of  the  boiler.  In  a  recent  instance  an  inclination  of  45  degs* 
has  been  adopted  for  setting  the  slabs,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  per- 
mits of  a  still  better  circulation  of  the  water,  or,  rather,  an  easier 
disengagement  of  the  steam  from  the  water. 

A  lengthy  paper  might  be  prepared  upon  the  mode  of  making  the 
castings  of  the  boiler  and  of  forming  the  joints.  The  system  pursued 
in  the  foundry  is  such  that,  with  green  sand  cores,  the  units  are  mould- 
ed with  about  the  rapidity  and  economy  of  plate  moulding.  The  cores 
are  well  hammered  on  the  eight  prints  upon  which  they  rest  in  the 
sand,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  displaced  in  pourinff  or 
otherwise,  except  by  a  force  sufficient  to  break  them  in  pieces.  The 
two  halves  of  the  moulding  boxes  are  drawn  apart  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  preTent  any  chance  of  breaking  down  the  sand,  and  a  little  or 
no  eleeking  is  required.  Each  casting  is  critically  inspected,  but,  as 
the  moulders  are  not  paid  for  imperfect  castings,  very  few  are  made. 
The  joints  are  faced  up  by  special  and  powerful  machinery.  The  spheres 
are  9  ins.  from  centre  to  centre,  and  these  machines  not  only  preserve 
that  distance  exactly  between  the  openings  on  the  same  side  of  each 
unit,  but  they  face  the  joints  so  that  those  on  opposite  sides  of  the  onit 
shall  be  precisely  9  ins.  apart.  Each  machine  has  two  headstocks,  with 
eight  spindles  and  rose-cutters  in  each  headstock,  and  the  castings 
being  immovable  and  held  in  a  clamp,  arc  faced  in  pairs,  a  roughing 
cut  being  taken  on  the  eight  joints  of  one  casting  while  a  finishing 
cut  is  going  on  upon  the  eight  joints  of  the  other.  Twenty-five  tons 
of  castings  pass  under  the  roughing  cutters  before  they  require  grind- 
ing, and  100  tons  of  units  are  completely  faced  before  the  finishing 
cutters  require  to  be  re-ground.  By  a  Bpecial  adjustment,  the  finishing 
cutters  may  be  set  up  in  their  spindles  by  the  one*thousandth  part  of 
an  inch,  when,  from  the  dulling  of  the  cutting  edges,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  opposite  joints  of  the  units  are  found  to  exceed  the  length 
of  the  standard  gauge  of  that  quantity.  Of  an  infinite  number  of 
castings  any  two  will  exactly  correspond.  When  placed  together  the 
bearing  surface  at  each  joint  is  j'sin.  wide  all  round,  and  it  is  finished 
with  a  truth  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  good  slide  valve  face.  If  a  sheet 
of  oiled  paper  be  placed  upon  a  smooth  board,  and  two  units  be  placed 
upon  it,  one  above  the  other,  they  may  be  filled  with  water,  without 
any  perceptible  leakage  at  the  joints  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  week. 
In  conclusion  it  is  believed  that  the  boiler  now  described  possesses 
several  important  advantages.  It  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  secure 
from  explosion,  and,  so  far  as  experience  has  gone,  free  from  any 
liability  to  cboke  with  scale.  It  is  durable,  easily  taken  apart  and  put 
together,  and  it  may  be  erected  in  almost  any  form,  adapted  to  that 
of  the  space  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  it.  ^4^he  parts  are 
very^  portable,  and  they  may  bo  taken  through  any  opening  where  a 
boy  can  pass.  Any  part  of  a  boiler  upon  this  construction  may  be 
readily  renewed  if  necessary,  and  an  existing  boiler  may  be  at  any  time 
readily  enlarged,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  adding  to  the  nAnber 
of  slabs  either  at  the  sides  or  at  the  back.  The  economy  of  the  boiler 
in  first  cost  is  obvious,  and  with  proper  proportions  between  the  fire- 
grate and  heating  surfaces,  as  high  an  evaporative  e£Sciency  may  be 
had  as  with  most  other  forms  of  boilers.  The  quantity  of  water  car- 
ried being  comparatively  small,  steam  may  be  raised  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fuel  and  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Water  may  be  left 
standing  in  the  boiler  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without  injury. 
Every  part  of  the  boiler  is  at  all  times  under  ready  observation,  with- 
out disturbing  the  connexions,  and  the  spheres  may  be  easily  swept 
on  their  outsides.  The  setting  of  the  boiler  is  such  also  that  the  steam 
may  be  dried  to  any  extent  desired  in  the  spheres  themselves,  withom 
any  other  provision  for  superheating.  It  is  thought  that  this  boiler 
especially  meets  the  increasing  tendency  to  use  high  pressure  steam, 
and  that  the  description  now  given  will;  therefore^  prove  interesting 
to  the  members  of  this  Institution. 
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ExploeionBy  Manchester. 

[Report  of  Chief  En^neer,  November  24, 1863.] 

From  the  London  Mecbanies*  M&gasine,  Nov.,  186& 

During  the  past  month  there  have  been  exansined  288  engines  and 
381  boilers.  Of  the  latter,  17  have  been  examined  specially,  ^  inter- 
nally, 65  thoroughly,  and  300  externally,  in  addition  to  which  1  of 
these  boilers  has  been  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  following 
defects  have  been  found  in  the  boilers  examined: — Fracture  10  (1  dan- 
gerous) ;  corrosion,  25  (5  dangerous) ;  safety-valves  out  of  order,  1 ; 
water-gauges  ditto,  30  {3  dangerous);  pressure-gauges  ditto,  6;  feed 
apparatus  ditto,  2 ;  blow-out  apparatus  ditto,  15  (1  dangerous) ;  fusible 
plugs  ditto,  3;  furnaces  out  of  shape,  12  (3  dangerous) ;  over-pressure  3 
(1  dangerous);  Total  106  (14  dangerous).  Boilers  without  glass  water- 
gauges  3;  without  pressure-gauges,  45;  without  blow-out  apparatus, 
48 ;  without  back-pressure  valves,  72. 

An  illustration  has  lately  been  met  with  of  the  importance  of  remov- 
ing portions  of  mid-feather  walls,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  plates.  On  this  being  done  at  the  instance  of  this  As- 
sociation, in  the  case  of  a  boiler  lately  put  under  its  care,  the  bottom, 
although  presumed  by  its  owner  and  engineer  to  be  perfectly  sound, 
was  found  to  be  nearly  eaten  through  by  corrosion,  and  on  the  very 
point  of  rupture,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  39  Explosion,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  below. 

Instances  continue  to  be  met  with  of  serious  corrosion,  arising  from 
the  leakage  of  bolted  joints  concealed  under  brickwork.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  all  connexions  to  boilers  should  be  made  by 
means  of  fitting  blocks  riveted  to  the  shell,  excepting  only  the  at- 
tachments to  the  front  end  plate,  where  they  are  not.  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, since  the  plate  being  fiat  the  joints  are  more  easily  made, 
while  at  the  same  time,  from  their  position,  leakage,  should  it  occur, 
is  at  once  apparent.  The  front  end  plate  should  be  left  completely 
open,  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  covered  in  with  a  wall  of 
brickwork,  since  leakage — so  prone  to  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  furnace  mouths — is  found  to  go  on  behind  the  brickwork  undetected. 
A  case  of  this  sort  has  just  been  met  with,  where  a  plate  was  completely 
eaten  through  before  the  corrosion  was  known. 

Uxploeione. — No.  31  Explosion  occurred  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles,  and  as  full  details  could  not  then  be  obtained,  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  was  merely  entered  at  the  time  in  the  tabular 
statement.  The  boiler  was  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  it  was  of  plain  Cornish 
construction,  having  a  single  fine  parallel  throughout;  its  length  being 
25  feet  3  inches,  its  diameter  in  the  shell  5  feet  7  inches,  and  in  the 
flue  3  feet  5  inches,  while  the  thickness  of  the  plates  was  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  the  pressure  to  which  the  safety-valves  were  loaded, 
40  fts.  Such  a  flue,  on  account  of  its  large  diameter,  was  unsafe  from 
the  day  on  which  the  boiler  was  made,  though  it  might  easily  have 
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been  made  secure  by  adopting  any  of  the  well-known  plans  of  strength- 
ening flues,  among  which  maj  be  mentioned,  hoops,  whether  of  T-iroiiy 
angle  iron,  or  bridge  rail  section,  as  well  as  flanged  seams. 

Six  explosions  haye  occurred  during  the  past  month,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  eleven  persons,  and  serious  injury  to  eighteen  others. 
Not  one  of  the  boilers  in  question  was  under  the  inspection  of  this  As- 
sociation. One  of  these  exploded  boilers,  No.  89,  has  been  personally 
examined,  while  this  was  prevented  in  other  cases  by  distance,  some 
of  the  explosions  occurring  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Man- 
chester. It  is  expected,  however,  that  detailed  particulars  of  all  of  them 
will  be  obtained,  while  I  am  already  indebted  for  a  minute  report  on 
Explosion  No.  88,  to  the  kindness  of  an  engineer  residing  in  its  locali- 
ty, and  who  made  an  examination  shortly  after  the  occurrence. 

No.  88  Explosion,  from  which  one  man  was  killed,  occurred  to  a 
boiler  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association,  and  which  was  in 
u^e  at  an  iron  works. 

The  boiler  was  of  a  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  shape,  externally- 
fired,  and  connected  by  its  steam  pipe  to  two  others  of  different  con- 
struction ;  all  three  collectively  working  an  engine  and  forge  hammer 
in  the  rolling  mill.  The  ordinary  working  pressure  of  the  boiler  was 
40  lbs.,  its  length  85  ft.,  and  its  diameter  6  ft.  5  ins.,  while  the  plates 
were  of  the  most  unusual  and  unnecessary  thickness,  of  from  nine- 
sixteenths  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  good  work  in  a  boiler  with  such  thick 
plates,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  joints  in  the  present  instance  were 
imperfectly  closed — that  there  had  been  unfair  use  of  the  drift,  than 
which  few  things  are  more  prejudicial  to  the  strength  of  the  boiler — 
that  but  few  of  the  rivets  were  properly  laid  up,  while,  in  addition, 
the  overlap  of  the  plates  at  the  seams  of  rivets  were  unusually  wide, 
and,  in  short,  that  the  work  was  altogether  most  clumsy  and  inferior. 
Added  to  this,  the  boiler  had  been  repaired  over  the  fire  more  than 
once,  with  plates  \  of  an  inch  thinner  than  the  rest,  while  longitudinal 
seams  of  rivets,  six  feet  long,  were  allowed  to  fall  within  the  furnace, 
their  original  length  having  been  increased  by  the  repairs. 

The  boiler  had  been  leaking  at  the  seams  in  the  furnace  for  three 
weeks  previous  to  the  explosion;  and  in  order  to  stop  this  the  fireman 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  bucket-full  of  sharps  as  well  as  a 
bucket-full  of  horse  manure  into  the  boiler  once  a  week. 

The  state  of  the  boiler  after  the  explosion  afforded  no  indications 
either  of  overheating  from  shortness  of  water  or  of  corrosive  action, 
while  there  appearea  to  have  been  little  or  no  incrustation ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  shell  had  rent  at  one  of  the  longitudinal  seams  over 
the  fire,  just  where  the  thick  old  plates  had  been  patched  with  the  com- 

{^aratively  thin  new  ones.  The  rent  extended  throughout  the  whole 
ength  of  the  seam,  and  then  ran  into  the  transverse  ones  which  cross- 
ed it  at  both  ends,  completely  severing  from  the  remainder  of  the  shell 
the  dome  or  egg-end.  The  latter  was  blown  to  a  considerable  distance, 
while  the  former^  though  lifted  off  its  seat,  was  only  thrown  a  few  feet 
from  it. 
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The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  made  a  subject  of  scientific  invests 
gallon  at  the  order  of  the  coroner,  and  the  view  given  in  the  report 
thereon  by  the  engineer  engaged,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:— 

The  explosion  was  considered  to  be'  due  to  excessive  pressure  of 
steam,  a  pressure  greater  than  that  at  which  the  boiler  was  ordinarily 
worked,  and  which  it  was  thought  might  have  arisen  in  the  following 
way : — The  explosion  occurred  shortly  before  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
iK)on,  the  boiler  having  been  cleaned  out  the  same  morning,  while  the 
other  two  to  which  it  was  connected  were  working  alongside  meantime. 
In  order  to  clean  this  boiler  out  while  the  others  connected  to  it  had 
their  gteam  up,  it  was  necessary  that  the  junction  valve  should  be  closed, 
and  if  this  valve  had  not  been  re-opened,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  as 
Boon  as  the  steam  was  up — then  in  the  event  of  the  only  safety  valve 
with  which  this  boiler  was  fitted,  either  sticking  fast  in  its  seat  or  being 
tampered  with — the  steam  would  be  bottled  up,  and  the  pressure  con- 
tinue to  rise,  without  giving  any  sign  until  actual  explosion  resulted, 
since  there  was  no  steam-gauge  upon  the  boiler. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  two  conditions  it  was  concluded  had  oc- 
curred viz : — either  that  the  safety-valve  had  stuck  fast  in  its  seat,  or 
had  been  intentionally  tampered  with,  at  the  same  time  that  the  boil- 
er was  isolated  from  the  other  two  by  the  junction  valve  being  shut 
down. 

The  supposition  of  the  junction  valve  having  been  left  closed,  was, 
it  was  thought,  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  steam  had  been  so  low 
a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  explosion,  that  both  engines  had  to  be 
stopped,  so  that  had  the  boiler  in  question  been  then  in  connexion 
with  the  others,  it  was  argued  that  the  rupture  must  have  taken  place 
when  the  pressure  was  lower  than  usual,  which  was  not  thought  likely. 
That  the  safety-valve  had  stuck  fast  in  its  seat,  was  considered  most 
improbable,  while  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  intentionally  tam- 
pered with  derives  support  from  the  reckless  character  of  the  fireman, 
who,  shortly  after  the  explosion  had  occurred,  was  known,  while  tending 
the  boiler  alongside  the  exploded  one,  to  have  gagged  his  alarm  whis- 
tle on  it  signalling  shortness  of  water;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
number  of  workmen  engaged  near  the  boiler  deserted  their  post  stat- 
ing that  they  considered  their  lives  in  danger. 

The  jary  dissented  from  these  views,  and  brought  in  a  yerdict  of 
accidental  death,  adding — "  That  in  their  opinion  the  boiler  did  not 
explode  from  excess  of  steam,  but  from  a  combiDation  of  gases  occa- 
sioned by  the  lifting  of  the  junction-valve  when  there  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient pressure  of  steam.  The  consequence  of  the  junction- valve  be- 
ing opened  under  these  circumstances,  would  be,  that  the  steam  would 
rush  into  the  boiler  from  the  adjoining  ones,  and,  by  generating  gases 
within  it,  blow  it  up. 

The  opinion  of  the  jury  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
hypothetical,  and  as  being  entirely  unsupported  by  experience. 

The  view  that  the  boiler  exploded  from  excessive  and  unusual  pres- 
sure, consequent  upon  the  safety-valve  and  junction-valve  being  both 
closed  at  the  same  time,  is  thought  to  be  an  unnecessary  supposition, 
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considering  the  workmanship  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  its  condition 
and  the  treatment  it  received,  all  of  which  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed. A  boiler,  roughly  made  as  this  was,  of  plates  of  excessive  and 
varying  thickness,  having  an  unusually  wide  overlap,  and  being  in  a 
leaking  condition,  with  its  seams  choked  up  with  bran  and  horse  dung, 
such  a  boiler  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  external  fire  would  be 
utterly  untrustworthy,  and  the  mere  pressure  of  steam  by  no  means 
the  only  element  of  weakness.  Such  thick  plates,  unless  most  kindly 
laid  together,  would  be  fighting  one  against  another,  especially  under 
the  action  of  the  fire,  when  unequal  expansion,  aggravated  by  the 
varying  thickness  of  the  metal,  would  be  sure  to  ensue.  Moreover, 
had  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  at  the  time  of  explosion  been  higher 
than  that  at  which  it  ordinarily  worked,  or  indeed  equal  to  it,  viz : 
40  ibs.,  the  main  portion  of  the  shell  would  never  have  remained  so 
near  to  its  original  seating  as  it  did,  and  thus  the  position  of  the  frag- 
ments can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  steam 
was  low  at  the  time  of  explosion,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  power  enough  to  drive  the  engines,  and  they  were  stop- 
ped in  consequence. 

This  explosion,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  externally-iBred  boiler, 
especially  when  improperly  repaired  and  carelessly  attended  to.  The 
constant  allusion  to  such  cases  may  be  tedious;  but  the  subject  is  only 
recurred  to  on  the  repetition  of  explosion;  and  it  is  trusted  that  the 
persevering  statement  of  these  facts  will  assist  in  removing  from  gene- 
ral use  so  dangerous  a  class  of  boiler  as  those  externally-fired  have 
proved  themselves  to  be. 

No.  89  Explosion,  which  was  attended  with  the  death  of  one  persoa 
and  injury  to  four  others,  occurred  to  a  boiler  working  at  a  cotton  mill, 
and  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association. 

The  boiler  which  was  fifteen  years  old,  was  of  plain  double-flued 
construction,  internally-fired,  and  of  the  class  termed  Lancashire,  its 
length  being  32  feet,  its  diameter  8  feet  in  the  shell,  and  3  feet  in  tho 
flues.  It  worked  alongside  of  another  boiler  very  similar  to  itself,  and 
to  which  it  was  connected. 

The  boiler  had  rent  at  the  bottom  of  tho  shell,  immediately  over 
the  mid-feather  wall  on  which  it  had  rested.  This  rent,  which  may 
be  termed  the  primary  one,  extending  longitudinally  for  about  two 
rings  of  plates,  and  then  assumed  a  transverse  direction,  running  com- 
pletely round  the  boiler  and  severing  an  entire,  though  rather  irregu- 
larly-shaped, belt  from  the  shell.  The  front  end  plate  was  separated 
from  the  other  part  of  the  boiler,  while  the  furnace  tubes,  which  ap- 
peared perfectly  sound  remained  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  shell, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  of  its  original  seat  and  turned  bottom  up- 
wards. The  longitudinal  stays  for  stiffening  the  end  plates,  though 
massive,  were  curled  up  into  a  scroll,  and  the  transverse  ones,  which 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a  cylindrical  boiler,  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expected  of  no  assistance  in  strengthening  the  shell. 

The  damage  to  the  surrounding  property  was  seriouSi  a  considerablo 
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portion  of  tlie  mill  being  nnroofed,  and  one  of  the  side-walls  blown 
down,  while  the  boiler-house  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion  there  can  be  no  question ;  there 
•was  no  evidence  of  shortness  of  water,  the  furnace  crowns  being  unin- 
jured ;  but  on  examining  the  edges  of  the  plates  at  the  primary  rent, 
which  had  occurred  over  the  mid-feather  wall,  their  thickness  was  found 
to  have  been  so  reduced  by  external  corrosion  as  not  to  exceed  that 
of  8  half-penny  piece. 

In  the  scientific  evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  the  plan  of  setting 
boilers  upon  mid-feather  walls  was  strongly  condemned,  and  the  cor* 
rosion  so  frequently  induced,  and  at  the  same  time  treacherously  con- 
cealed by  them,  clearly  pointed  out.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there  can 
be  no  question ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  more  upon  the  dan- 
ger of  these  mid-feathers  than  has  already  been  said  in  previous  reports 
while  the  occurrence  of  the  explosion  in  the  present  instance  affords 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  so  frequently 
expressed. 

The  jury  considered  that  this  explosion  would  have  been  prevented 
by  due  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  therefore  brought 
him  in  guilty  of  manslaughter. 


The  Production  of  Sulphur  in  Italy.    By  M.  P.  Bianohi. 

From  the  London  Chemical  News,  No.  225. 

The  sulphur  at  present  produced  in  Italy  amounts  to  no  less  than 
300,000  tons  a  year,  the  value  of  which  in  the  rough  state  is  80,000,- 
000  francs.  This  yield,  which  has  increased  ten-fold  since  1830,  is 
furnished  in  great  part  by  Sicily.  The  quantity  produced  in  Romagna, 
formerly  but  small,  has  since  increased  to  8000  tons  per  annum. 

During  the  last  ten  years  great  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  method  of  extracting  sulphur  from  its  calcareous  gangue.  It 
is  always  obtained  by  liquefaction  by  burning  a  portion  of  the  ore; 
but  this  operation  formerly  performed  in  small,  open,  cvlindrical  fur- 
naces {calcarelle)  is  now  effected  by  simply  heaping  the  stones  and 
covering  them  with  earth  as  in  charcoal  burning.  These  heaps,  called 
ealearoniy  are  of  considerable  size,  often  four  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  old  furnaces.  This  new  mode  of  operating  has  the  advantage 
of  diminishing  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  production  of  sulphurous 
acid,  so  that  the  yield  of  sulphur  is  increased  by  one-fifth;  besides  suU 
phar  can  be  burnt  in  this  way  near  houses  and  gardens,  which,  with 
the  old  method  was  out  of  the  question.  Formerly  it  was  burnt  only 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  now  it  can  be  burnt  at  any  time,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  accumulate  large  quantities  of  ore.  Finally^ 
the  operation,  which  used  to  be  very  frequently  fatal  to  the  workmen, 
is  now  almost  harmless. 

Sulphur  of  Romagna  and  the  Marshes. — At  Bologna  there  is  a  so- 
ciety called  ^*Soci6t6  des  Mines  de  Soufre  des  Romagnes,"  which  posp 
sesses  eight  mines,  five  in  the  province  of  Forli  (Romagna)  called 
FirmignanO|  Luzzena,  Fosco,  Busea,  and  Montemamro.    Th«  other 
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three,  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  are  those 
of  Perticara,  Marazzana,  and  Montecchio. 

Most  of  the  sulphur  from  these  workings  is  refined  at  Rimini,  whence 
it  is  carried  to  the  places  where  it  is  most  in  demand,  such  as  Venice, 
Trieste,  Ancona,  Lombardj,  Tuscany,  &c. 

This  refined  sulphur  is  chiefly  used  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  and 
lately  for  the  treatment  of  the  vine.  Its  price,  which  varies  consider- 
ably, is  in  cakes,  from  213fr.  10c.  per  English  ton  of  1*015  killo- 
grammes,  and  in  sticks  from  254fr.  35c.,  put  on  board  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Rimini  and  Cesenatico,  and  (delivered  at  the  stations  of  Rinuni 
and  Cesana. 

Sulphur  from  the  Neapolitan  Provinces. -^Sulfhuv  is  found  here  in 
several  places,  but  in  small  quantities.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  volcanic 
region  of  Solfatares,  where  it  exists  mixed  with  clay  and  other  matters 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  sublimation,  but  the  yield  is  insignificant. 
Small  deposits  of  it  are  found  scattered  in  the  district  of  Majella,  one 
of  which  IS  worked  at  Santa-Liberata.  It  has  recently  been  announced 
that  there  has  been  discovered  at  Civita-Nova  a  bearing  of  calcaire 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  but  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  its  richness 
and  extent.  No  more  is  known  of  another  bearing  at  Santa-Regina, 
two  miles  east  of  Ariano. 

Sulphur  of  Sicilt/. — Sulphur  exists  here  in  a  gypseous  bed,  layers 
of  which  extend  over  a  small  portion  of  the  island,  from  Mount  Etna 
to  near  Trapani.  This  formation  belongs  to  a  geological  epoch  which 
has  not  yet  been  positively  determined.  Here,  as  in  Romagna,  it  con- 
tains, besides  gypsum,  calcaires  and  clays,  more  or  less  marl.  In  the 
£r8t  case,  the  sulphur  exists  in  a  state  of  mixture,  sometimes  uniform- 
ly, sometimes  irregularly,  sometimes  in  small  parallel  veins  and  more 
rarely  in  the  form  of  crystals;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  it  associated  with  ccelestinej  or  sulphate  of  strontium.  In  clay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  in  globular  masses  which  is  also  the  case 
in  similar  bearings  in  Continental  Italy. 

There  are  about  fifty  mines  in  Sicily,  employing  20,000  workmen. 
The  most  productive  mines  are  in  the  provinces  of  Caltanisetta  and 
Girgenti;  ranging  next  in  importance,  are  those  of  the  provinces  of 
Catana,  Palermo  and  Trapani.  The  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the 
manner  above  described  by  means  of  calcaroni;  the  loss  during  the 
operation  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  ore.  Most  of  the  sulphur  is 
exported  in  tho  crude  state,  but  little  being  refined  in  the  island. 
In  this  state  it  is  divided  into  three  qualities,  the  second  and  third  be- 
ing subdivided  into  three  other  qualities.  The  yield  in  1861  was  esti- 
mated at  about  240,000  tons  of  commercial  sulphur,  of  which  abont 
half  was  produced  by  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  a  third  by  Girgenti, 
25,000  by  Catana,  and  20,000  by  Palermo;  the  quantity  produced  by 
the  province  of  Trapani  is  very  iuconsiderable.  Most  of  the  sulphur 
is  exported  to. France  and  England. 

The  price  of  this  product  has  risen  during  the  last  few  years;  in 
1860  it  sold  in  the  crude  for,  from  15  to  20  frs.  the  ton. — MonUeur 
Scientifiipie^  v.  799.  63. 
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Apparatus  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explomnn  and  Rail- 
way Accidents. 
[From  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers.] 
From  the  Iiond.  Meohaalos'  Macasine,  Sept^  1863. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Gettliffe  to  read  his  promised  paper 
on  ^^an  Apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosions  and 
Railway  Accidents."  That  gentleman,  after  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations, proceeded  to  say  that  the  apparatus  in  question  was  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Auguste  Achard,  G.  E.,  of  Paris,  and  that  it  was  known 
in  France  under  the  title  of  the  "Embrayage  Electrique."  It  was 
calculated  to  maintain  a  constant  level  in  steam  boilers  by  automatic 
means,  and  without  the  assistance  or  supervision  of  the  engiue-man. 
This  regulator,  as  it  might  be  termed,  consisted  of  a  ratchet  wheel  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  which  was  keyed,  upon  a  spindle  turning 
freely  in  its  bearings.  Right  and  left  of  the  wheel  were* mounted, 
loosely  on  the  spindle,  two  wrought  iron  levers  of  about  20  ins.  each 
in  length,  and  connected  together  by  cross-pieces.  A  two-armed  *'click" 
anpported  by  the  levers,  turned  freely  round  an  axis.  The  double  click 
acted  freely  upon  the  ratchet  wheel  which  was  furnished  with  two  sets 
of  teeth,  turned  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other,  and  separated  by 
a  blank  space.  The  click  was  fitted  with  a  tail-piece  in  the  form  of  a 
fork,  the  two  prongs  of  which  were  braced  together  by  a  cross  rod. 
In  the  fork  was  mounted  an  ^'armature,"  which  was  provided  with  an 
opening  through  which  passed  the  cross  piece.  The  armature  was 
made  of  brass,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  plate  of  soft  iron  fitted  in  so 
as  to  be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  armature.  Opposite  to  this  latter 
was  placed  a  horizontal  electro-magnet,  the  poles  of  which  abutted 
against  the  armature  in  such  away  as  that  it  (the  armature)  could  only 
slide  against  the  poles  without  coming  into  immediate  contact  therewith* 
The  part  played  by  the  armature  was  merely  to  act  as  a  weight  on 
the  levers  supporting  the  fork ;  for  it  would  be  understood  that  when  the 
electric  current  was  in  circulation,  the  armature  would  be  suspended  by 
its  adherence  to  the  electro-magnet,  and  thus  relieve  the  fork  of  its 
weight.  The  suspension  of  the  current,  on  the  contrary,  would  cause  it 
to  drop  on  the  cross-piece  connecting  the  levers,  and  thus  alter  the 
gravity  of  the  fork.    It  was  these  alternations  of  the  weight  on  the  tail- 

Inece  of  the  levers  which  caused  the  fork  to  act  upon  the  upper  or 
ower  sec  of  teeth  on  the  ratchet  wheel ;  or  in  other  words,  to  open  or 
•hut  the  feed-cock  of  the  boiler.  It  was  necessary  that  the  fork  should 
have  continual  motion— a  kind  of  pump-handle  movement  indeed — 
which  could  be  effected  by  a  simple  contrivance  (a  small  eccentric,  for 
ioatance,  attached  to  a  running  shaft  on  the  general  machinery).  The 
effect  would  be  that  the  compound  ratchet  wheel  would  be  acted  upon 
and  moved  in  one  direction  when  the  boiler  required  feeding,  and  in 
the  other  when  it  had  been  fed  suflSciently.  If  all  were  going  on  well, 
the  click  would  be  simply  moved  over  the  blank  portion  of  the  wheel, 
and  communicate  no  motion  whatever  to  it.  Proceeding  now  to  the 
general  action  of  the  contrivaoce,  the  reader  proceeded  to  state  that 
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when  the  current  was  broken  off  from  the  electro-magnet,  the  weight 
of  the  armature  operating  upon  the  cross-piece  would  press  down  the 
tail-piece  of  the  levers  carrying  the  click,  which  latter  would  rise  and 
act  with  its  lower  arm  upon  the  ratchet  wheel.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  wheel  would  turn  from  left  to  right  to  the  extent 
of  one  tooth,  or  about  half  an  inch,  at  each  oscillation  of  the  levers, 
until  the  blank  space  presented  itself  and  stopped  further  movement. 
This  would  be  at  a  point  when  the  wheel  had  made  one-fourth  of  a 
revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  current  was  in  circulation, 
the  armature  in  sliding  against  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  would 
bring  the  plate  of  soft  iron  into  contact  with  the  poles,  which  would 
then  hold  it  firmly,  and  prevent  the  armature  descending  with  the  click 
during  the  downward  oscillation  of  the  levers.  The  tail-piece  would 
thus  be  relieved,  and  not  have  to  support  any  weight  while  the  levers 
rocked  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  follow  that  the  upper  arm 
would  then  act  upon  the  wheel  and  cause  it  to  turn  the  reverse  way, 
t.e.,  from  right  to  left^  It  would  thus  become  evident  that  the  two- 
armed  click  would  act  on  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  cause  it  to  move  in 
opposite  directions,  whether  the  electric  current  were  traversing  the 
electro*magnet  or  not.  "Now,"  said  the  reader,  "the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  electric  regulating  apparatus  is  arrived  at.'*  The  rising 
or  falling  of  the  float  in  the  boilers  of  stationary  or  land  engines  con- 
trols the  electric  current,  and  causes  it  to  circulate  or  be  interrupted 
at  the  proper  times.  This  result  is  obtained  directly  by  the  wires 
which  proceed  from  the  pile  or  battery  bein?  made  to  pass  first  to  the 
float  instead  of  being  connected  immediately  to  the  electro-magnet. 
The  float  itself  was  connected  by  a  rod  with  an  index,  on  the  lever  of 
which  was  mounted  a  piece  of  wood  faced  on  one  side  with  a  brass 
plate.  On  another  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  rocking  lever,  and 
moving  on  an  axis,  was  a  second  plate  of  brass.  The  electric  wire 
from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  was  fixed  to  the  first  named  plate, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  after  traversing  the  electro-magnet,  was 
attached  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  In  order  that  the  current 
might  circulate,  it  was  indispensable  that  both  plates  should  meet,  and 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  two  metallic  plates,  they  would 
always  be  in  contact  when  the  index  was  at  sero  (the  normal  feeding 

f>oint)  or  above  it,  but  the  contact  ceased  as  soon  as  the  index  fell  be- 
ow  zero.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  feed-cock  of  the  force-pump, 
or  other  contrivance  for  supplying  water  to  the  boiler,  was  connected 
to  the  spindle  of  the  ratchet  wheel :  it  would  follow  that  the  cock  must 
partake  of  the  movement  of  the  wheel,  and  that  it  will  make  a  quarter 
of  a  turn  in  one  direction  when  the  electric  current  circulated,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  turn  in  the  other  when  the  current  was  interrupted ;  tboa 
the  automaton  regulator,  which  was  sensitive  to  the  smallest  altera* 
tion  in  the  water  level  of  the  boiler,  was  perpetually  and  inevitably 
maintaining  it  at  a  constant  height,  and  thus  one  great  scource  of  dan* 
ger  was  obviated.  As  an  extra  security,  however,  against  accident  by 
explosion,  a  minor  contrivance  was  aflSxed  to  the  same  apparatus,  and 
which  owed  its  action  to  similar  principles.     On  the  side  of  one  of 
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the  levers  was  fastened  a  cap  with  a  gudgeon  in  its  centre.  An  ar- 
mature resembling  that  already  described  was  carried  bj  this  cap 
and  rested  on  the  gudgeon.  In  connexion  with  the  second  armature 
was  placed  an  electro-magnet,  against  which  it  was  made  to  slide  and 
press  constantly  upon  the  poles.  It  was  still  the  index  of  the  water 
gauge,  which  induced  the  circulation  or  effected  the  interruption  of 
the  electric  current;  and  the  same  electric  pile  or  battery,  composed 
of  a  single  element,  or  Daniel's  pair,  sufficed  to  put  in  motion  the  two 
electro-magnets.  The  electric  wire  which  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  and  was  affixed  to  the  brass  plate  on  the  lever 
of  the  index,  served  for  the  two  electro-magnets  also.  The  returning 
wire  corresponding  with  that  about  to  be  described,  however,  was  fixed 
to  a  third  brass  plate,  and,  after  traversing  the  electro-magnet  was  at- 
tached to  the  second  pole  of  the  battery.  The  last  mentioned  plate 
was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  a  metallic  contact,  which 
permitted  the  electric  current  to  pass,  notwithstanding  the  variation 
in  the  level  of  the  water  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  above  or  below  its 
proper  line.  If  the  variation  exceeded  these  limits,  the  current  would 
be  forcibly  broken.  When  the  electric  current  was  in  circulation — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  lever  was  between  the  limits  of  variation  named 
— the  armature  would  be  suspended  by  the  adhesion  of  the  second  elec- 
tro-magnet; but  if  the  level  rose  or  fell  beyond  those  points  the  arma- 
ture, from  the  current  being  broken,  must  fall.  In  either  case,  a 
small  tappet  fixed  to  the  armature  below  the  gudgeon  touches  an  alarm 
lever  and  thus  rings  a  bell.  This  arrangement  was  also  serviceable  in 
other  respects.  The  alarm  bell  rings  when  the  feed  pump  is  out  of 
order ;  when  the  electric  pile  ceases  to  act ;  if  the  stoker  neglects  the 
fire ;  or  if  stean^  is  generated  too  rapidly.  The  reader  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  application  of  the  '^Embrayage  Electrique  "  to  the  pre- 
vention of  railway  accidents  by  connecting  it  with  brakes  upon  the 
wheels  of  the  engines  and  carriages,  and  certainly  gave  some  very 
practical  illustrations  of  its  value  and  efficacy  in  this  respect.  In 
France  it  is  extensively  used,  and  testimonials  in  its  favor  from  many 
eminent  scientific  men  were  submitted  to  the  Associated  Foremen  En- 
gineers on  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Gettlifie,  moreover,  exhibited  the  ap- 
paratus  itself  to  his  audience,  and  thus  gave  them  a  further  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  its  characteristics. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a  short  discussion  arose;  and  in  this 
Ikfessrs.  M.  Jones,  Ives,  Briggs,  and  Bragg  took  part.  In  reply  to 
questions  put  by  these  gentlemen,  the  reader  stated  that  at  the  works 
of  Mr.  Carter,  engineer,  &c..  Grove,  Southwark,  an  apparatus  of  the 
kind  he  had  attempted  to  describe  might  be  seen  in  daily  action,  as 
also  at  Messrs.  Simpson's,  in  Little  Britain  City.  The  office  of  M. 
Achard  was  at  1  Little  Carter-lane,  St.  Paul's. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gettlifi*e  for 
the  able  way  in  which  he  had  explained  an  ingenious  apparatus  of 
great  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Foremen  Engineers. 
Ue  had,  from  w^hat  he  had  heard  and  seen  on  that  evening,  formed  a 
good  opinion  of  the  contrivance,  and  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity 
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of  witnessing  its  action.  The  time  was  approaching  when  Electricitj 
would  become  a  universal  handmaiden  to  applied  science,  and  mechani- 
cal men  would  do  well  to  study  closely  its  phenomena.  M.  Achard 
had,  in  the  production  of  his  **  Embrayage  Electrique  " — in  substitu- 
tion for  the  title  of  which  an  English  one  must  be  found  as  expressive 
— demonstrated  his  great  talent,  and  in  Mr.  Gettliffe  he  had  found  an 
excellent  expositor. — The  vote  of  thanks  having  passed,  the  meeting 
shortly  after  separated. 


A  Oritieal  and  HUtorical  Review  of  Locomotive  Engineering. 

By  J.  J.  BiRCKEL. 
From  the  London  Artisan,  Jan.,  1804. 

In  our  paper  of  January,  1863,  we  have  shown  that  the  total  quan- 
tity of  heat  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  steam  remains  practically 
constant  for  all  pressures,  and  we  have  therefrom  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  steam  engines  become  more  economical  gradually  as  the  working 
pressure  of  the  steam  increased,  without,  however,  giving  any  numeri- 
cal value  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  economy  with  pressure.  As  this 
subject  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  miAds  of  our  readers, 
having  been  enabled  to  supply  this  interesting  item  of  information  by 
means  of  the  data  on  the  density  of  steam  furnished  to  us  by  Drs.  Ran- 
kine  and  Fairbairn,  which  we  have  embodied  into  our  paper  of  October, 
1863,  we  now  give  the  same  in  the  table  below,  and  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing it  is  as  follows : — 

1st.  For  a  given  volume  of  steam  the  quantity  of  energy  created  va- 
ries directly  as  the  pressure ;  2d.  The  total  heat  contained  in  two 
equal  volumes  of  steam  of  different  pressures  is  proportional  exactly  to 
their  respective  densities;  and  the  economic  value  or  the  absolute  en- 
ergy contained  in  steam  is,  therefore,  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the 
rates  of  increase  of  density  with  pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  useful  work  obtained  from  steam,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed in  this  comparison  that  in  non-condensing  engines  all  steam 
admits  of  being  expanded  down  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  energy  contained  in  atmospheric  steam  is  absorbed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere;  upon  these  assumptions  the  quan- 
tity of  work  in  foot-pounds  contained  in  a  pound  weight  of  steam  at  any 
pressure  is  expressed  by  the  formula  (1), 

fv(^l  +  hyp.  log.^ )— pi  v^  .  .  (1) 

where  p  and  v  stand  for  the  pressure  per  square  foot,  and  the  volume 
in  cubic  feet  of  a  pound  of  steam  of  any  density,  and  p^  and  r,  for  the 
pressure  and  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure; 
the  results  of  this  formula  are  contained  in  column  5  of  the  table  be- 
low, and  the  rate  of  increase  of  efficiency  or  the  economic  value  of  the 
Bteam  is  contained  in  column  6. 
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It  may  not  be  without  interest,  while  engaged  upon  this  subject,  to 
extend  this  comparison  to  condensing  engines,  in  the  case  of  which  it 
may  be  assumed  that  steam  at  any  pressure  can  be  expanded  down  to 
5  iba.  below  the  atmosphere,  and  that  one-half  the  energy  contained 
in  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  absorbed  by  the  air-pump  and 
the  condenser,  though  in  practice  it  never  reaches  that  amount;  the 
work  in  foot  pounds  contained  in  a  pound  of  steam,  at  any  pressure,  is 
then  expressed  by  formula  (2), 

pvi^l+  hyp.  log.^^  )  —-^Pi  ^i  •  •         (2) 

where  p  v  and  p^  r,  retain  their  former  meaning,  and  v^  represents  the 
volume  in  cubic  feet  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  5  ibs.  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure;  the  results  of  this  formula  are  contained  in  column  7,  and  the 
rate  of  economy  in  column  8.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  condenser  has  become  a  useless  adjunct  to  the  steam 
engine,  and  should  be  consigned  to  its  grave  alongside  the  immortal 
Watt,  its  father,  we  have  given  in  column  9  the  relative  economy  of 
condensing  engines  compared  with  non-condensing  engines,  and  we  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  these  figures  do  not  cure  those  who  labor  under 
the  above-named  delusion,  should  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  these  pages; 
these  figures,  in  fact,  show  that  at  any  pressure  condensing  engines 
must  be  more  economical  than  non-condensing  engines  working  at  the 
same  pressure ;  and  from  columns  7  and  5,  it  may  be  seen  that  steam 
at  55  ibs.  effective  pressure  in  condensing  engines  yields  as  high  a  duty 
as  steam  at  150  tt>s.  effective  pressure  in  non-condensing  engines ;  and 
this,  no  duubt,  does  account  for  the  fact  that  the  locomotive  engine, 
though  working  under  great  disadvantages,  such  as  high  velocities  of 
piston,  contracted  and  difficult  steam  passages,  cooling  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  others,  works  nearly  as  economically  now  as  the  marine 
engine  or  even  the  stationary  engine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  superficial  observers,  instead  of 
tracing  this  latter  fact  to  its  real  source,  have  drawn  from  it  the  con- 
clusion that  very  high  speeds  of  piston  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
economic  working  of  the  steam  engine,  and  are  advocating  high  piston 
speeds  in  consequence ;  although  all  observations  with  the  indicator 
show,  and  scientific  reasoning  sustains  the  fact,  that  steam  working 
under  such  conditions  loses  a  great  per  centage  of  its  energy  through 
wire  drawing  and  friction. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  quantities  of  work  given  in  columns  5 
and  7,  are  not  actually  realized,  but  the  ratios  given  in  columns  6  and 
8  are  not  on  that  account  considerably  altered.  We  know  also  that 
steam  is  not  expanded  down  to  the  limits  we  have  assumed,  but  the 
assumption  which  we  have  worked  upon  only  shows  in  a  less  favorable 
light  the  one  fact  which  we  have  desired  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  viz  :  that  the  steam  engine  becomes  economical  in  pro- 
portion as  high  pressure  steam  is  used. 
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Vrom  th«  Joarnal  of  Ui*  Bodetj  of  Art^,  No.  672. 

As  the  prevention  of  decay  in  the  timbers  of  irooden-built  ships^  and 
the  fouling  and  oxidation  of  the  plates  of  iron  ships,  have  received 
considerable  attention  from  the  Admiralitj  and  Merchant  Ship-owners, 
the  following  resume  of  all  the  specifications  at  the  Patent-Office  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  is  given : — 

Dipping  timber  in  boiled  oil  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  its  origin.     In  1739  Alexander  Emerton  took  out 
the  first  recorded  patent  for  preserving  wood  from  decay.  He  prepar- 
ed the  planks  or  boards  with  boiling  oil  in  the  then  old  way,  and 
afterwards  coated  them  with  compounded  poisons,  powdered  glass,  and 
Band,  cemented  with  painting  colors  and  oils,  laid  on  as  paint.     The 
next  patent,  which  was  for  preserving  copper,  or  plates  of  which 
copper  is  a  basis,  was  granted  in  1790,  to   Collins  &  Wyatt.     They 
covered  the  plates  with  lead  or  tin.     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  several  chemists  recommended  decoctions,  in  the  form  of  vege- 
table poisons,  for  saturating  timber,  and  thus  destroying  all  animal 
life  in  the  green  wood.    None  of  these  poisonous  solutions  seem  to 
have  succeeded,  for,  had  they  been  found  efficacious,  their  application 
would  have  been  continued.    There  was  then  an  interval,  during  which 
the  stoppage  of  decay  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  dry  rot 
allowed  to  take  its  course.     In  1822,  John  Oxford  secured  a  patent, 
whereby  he  undertook  to  prevent  oxidation  or  decay  in  iron  or  wood, 
by  preparing  tar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the  evaporation  of  the 
oil  contained  therein,  saturating  it  also  with  chlorine  gas.  This  puri- 
fied oil  is  then  mixed  with  100  parts  of  white  lead — or  of  red  oxide— 
25  parts'  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  25  parts  of  purified  coal  tar  adde4 
to  the  oil  of  tar.     These  ingredients  are  then  applied  as  a  paint,    la 
the  first  days  of  iron  in  ship-building,  rust  was  found  to  be  a  drawback 
to  its  general  introduction.    Scientific  men  saw  the  disadvantage,  and 
sought  to  remedy  the  defect.     Galvanic  action,  it  was  considered, 
would  set  all  right,  and  the  earliest  patent  in  this  direction  was  taken 
oat  by  G.  G.  Bompass,  in  1830.  He  sought  to  preserve  metals  from 
corrosion  by  an  electric  or  galvanic  process.     For  copper  to  be  pro- 
tected in  sea- water  he  attaches  an  alloy  of  9  to  10  parts  of  zinc  with 
100  parts  of  copper.     In  protecting  iron  he  employed  an  alloy  of  tin 
consisting  of  from  10  to  150  parts  of  tin  combined  with  one  of  zinc. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Bompass,  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
John  Revere  patented  an  invention  for  fixing  zinc  protectors  to  the 
brace  or  stud  of  chain  cables,  and  other  iron  surfaces  exposed  to  the 
action  of  salt  water.     These  galvanic  zinc  protectors  were  riveted  or 
soldered  on  according  to  requirement.     It  is  known  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  electricians  is  in  favor  of  inserting  strips  o£ 
xinc  in  the  plates  of  ships ;  but  if  this  principle  proved  correct  in 
practice,  it  would  long  since  have  been  universally  aaopted.  Zinc  plays 
an  important  part  in  patents  for  the  prevention  of  oxidation.  In  1837 
Jacob  Perkins  got  protection  for  a  plan  of  coating  copper  tubes  of 
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boilers  with  a  preparation  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  zino  with  one- 
third  of  copper ;  bat  he  had  been  preceded  in  1832  by  Captain  EL 
W.  Craafurd,  R.N.,  who  proposed  to  preserve  copper  and  iron  from 
oxidation  by  coating  with  zinc  paint  in  a  fused  state.  Over  this  he  laid 
a  second  covering  of  pure  tin,  or  tin  alloyed  with  lead.  Captain  Craa- 
fiird  explains  in  detail  his  method  of  compounding  the  ingredients.  In 
1888,  Le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  considering  Captain  Craufurd's 
mode  of  fixing  or  adapting  the  zinc  to  this  purpose  as  erroneous,  ap- 
plied for  a  patent  of  a  more  comprehensive  description,  for  applying 
the  zinc  coating  to  metals.  Again,  in  1889,  Mr.  Thomas  Dowling 
patented  what  he  terms  a  conservative  bath,  applied  to  metals  after 
grinding.  He  describes  the  machinery  by  which  he  effects  this,  the 
chief  of  which  is  a  zinc  wheel  and  galvanic  vapor  furnace. 

In  1840,  Mr.  J.  R.  Neilson  came  forward  with  his  invention  for  the 
application  of  a  coating  of  copper,  or  copper  alloyed  with  zinc  or  tin, 
or  both,  to  the  surface  of  iron.  This  was  done  by  covering  the  mould 
to  be  cast  with  the  material.  In  malleable  iron,  dried  borax  or  flux 
is  spread  over  the  iron,  which  is  then  prepared  with  alloy  heated  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  melt  copper,  and,  in  its  heated  state,  plunged 
into  cold  water  to  detach  the  scale  of  oxide.  Mr.  Arthur  Wall,  like- 
wise in  1840,  mixed  20  pounds  of  the  strongest  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  three  gallons  of  water,  then  added  12  lbs.  of  steel  or  wrought  iron 
filings.  The  filings  were  heated  to  redness  before  mixture.  The  whole 
was  then  subjected  to  heating  in  a  pan,  &;c.,  and  the  composition  was 
then  applied  to  prevent  corrosion.  In  1841,  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  em- 
ployed silicates  of  potash,  or  soda,  for  making  a  plaster  or  coating  to 
prevent  iron  from  becoming  rusty.  After  him  came  Professor  R.  Mallet, 
Engineer,  of  Dublin,  whose  varied  processes  are  of  the  most  complex 
character.  Finding  that  iron  covered  with  zinc,  when  immersed  in 
sea-water,  and  certain  fresh  waters,  gathered  to  itself  a  coating  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  destructive  to  the  protective  power  of  the  zinc,  and  afford- 
ing a  surface  for  the  attachment  and  growth  of  marine  animals  of  the 
molluscous  and  testaceous  classes,  and  aquatic  plants,  he  applied  chemi- 
cal means  to  detach  the  scales  of  oxide  from  iron,  and  then  plunged  it 
into  a  preparing  bath.  After  undergoing  a  series  of  processes,  the 
metal  is  coated  with  an  alloy  or  zoofagous  paint,  which  paint  is  render- 
ed poisonous  by  admixture  of  salts  of  metals,  by  means  of  which  he 
sought  to  render  the  zinc  effective  as  an  anti-corrosive  protector.  In 
1841,  also,  Mr.  E.  Morewood  endeavored  to  preserve  iron  from  oxi- 
dation or  rust  by  tinnins  it,  and  then  dipping  the  tin  covering  or 
surface  in  molten  zinc.  Sloses  Poole,  in  1845,  claimed  to  possess  an 
invention  whereby  he  rendered  iron  more  hard  and  durable,  and  free 
from  oxidation,  by  the  use  of  ferrocyanide  of  sodium,  calcium,  barium 
or  any  other  alkali,  or  alkaline  earthy  base ;  to  be  used  in  a  manner 
fully  set  forth  in  his  specification.     In  1846,  Mr.  Andrew  Smith  im- 

f>roved  upon  the  plans  for  melting  the  zinc.  He  employed  a  bath  of 
ead  or  tin,  or  any  composition  or  medium  that  melts  at  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  than  zinc,  by  which  means  the  heat  from  the  fire  of  the  furnace 
a  taken  up  and  transmitted  to  the  receptacle  containing  the  zinc  for 
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melting.  Baron  Wetterstedt,  in  I8469  added  the  regains  of  antimonj 
to  lead  sheets,  combined  copper  with  antimony,  made  sheet  metal  by 
using  lead  and  tin,  and  lastly,  protected  metals  by  paints  thus  pre- 
pared : — Ist.  One  part  of  regulus  of  antimony  to  three  parts  of  copper, 
mixed,  melted  together,  run  out  into  water,  and  then  heated  gently. 
Two  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  are  added,  and  moistened  with  naphtha. 
The  whole  is  then  added  to  a  composition  of  tar  and  naphtha.  2d.  An- 
other paint  is  compounded  of  30  lbs.  of  tar,  80  lbs.  of  pitch,  20  lbs.  of  dried 
aoot,  i  lbs.  of  tallow  from  sperm  oil,  and  naphtha  added  for  consistency. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Paris,  in  1849,  coated  metals  with  glass  or  vitreous  matter. 
The  metal  went  through  a  cleansing  process.  Gum  water  is  then  ap- 
plied, and  over  this  the  dry  or  powdered  glass  is  shaken,  and  then 
fused  by  heat  till  a  glass  surface  is  formed.  Mr.  Paris  claimed  the 
application  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  applying  glass  in  this  manner. 
Mr.  J.  Macintosh,  in  1852,  made  a  paint  from  decomposed  india-rubber 
in  combination  with  oils  or  fatty  matter,  saponified  by  metallic  salts, 
with  lime  for  thickening  the  liquid.  For  bottoms  of  ships  he  recommends 
the  india-rubber,  when  in  a  fluid  state,  to  be  combined  with  metallic 
soap,  thickened  with  lime  and  colored  by  pigments.  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Firmin,  in  1852,  manufactured  lamp  black  from  the  vapor  of 
c6al  tar,  dead  oil,  dead  oil  salts,  coal  pitch,  naphtha,  linseed  oil,  and 
other  materials.  From  the  products  a  fuel  is  produced,  and  this  resi- 
due has  by  another  inventor  been  mixed  with  oils,  ground  and  made 
into  a  paint.  In  1852,  also,  Mr.  R.  M.  Glover  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  preparation  of  arsenite  of  lead  and  arsenite  of  copper,  and  the  red 
and  yellow  sulphurets  of  arsenic.  The  proportion  of  each  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Two  parts,  by  Weight,  of  arsenite  of  lead,  one  of  realgar,  one 
of  orpiment,  and  one  of  arisenite  of  copper.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  J. 
Murdock  invented  a  variety  of  driers  for  zinc  when  the  white  of  zinc 
is  employed  instead  of  white  lead.  The  protoxides  are  manganese,  co- 
balt, iron,  tin,  and  nickel ;  for  acids,  the  benzoic,  urobenzoic,  and  the 
boric.  In  1852,  Mr.  Binks,  patented  a  substitute  for  linseed  or  dry- 
ing oils,  in  the  products  derived  from  dissolving  ^hat  are  called  inso- 
luble soaps.  A  pigment  is  then  ground  in  this  solution,  and  the  paint 
is  ready  for  application.  The  pigment  may  be  white  lead,  oxide  of 
sine,  lamp  black,  or  any  other.  J.  C.  Medeiros,  in  1858,  proposed 
the  use  of  mercury  or  quicksilver  on  iron  plates  for  sheathing  ships. 
The  salts  of  mercury  are  dissolved,  then  a  bath  is  formed  and  the  plates 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  till  their  surface  is  equally  and  re- 
gularly amalgamated. 

Mr.  Newton,  in  1854,  made  a  paint  from  ground  plumbago,  pulver- 
ized charcoal,  and  the  black  soot  formed  by  the  burning  of  bituminous 
matter,  along  with  ivory  black,  or  bone  or  lampblack.  Mr.  Ryder 
also,  in  1854,  described  a  method  for  mixing  gutta-percha  with  common 
resin,  or  tar,  pitch,  or  asphaltum,  dissolving  them  in  impure  benzole 
or  coal  naphtha.  Mr.  Newton  took  out  a  second  patent,  in  1854,  for 
the  production  of  a  siccative  black,  brown,  or  grey  pigment  or  color- 
ing matter,  by  the  admixture  with  the  gas  tar,  or  other  organic  sub- 
stance to  be  carbonized  for  the  purpose,  of  the  oxides  of  potassinmi 
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sodium,  calcram,  alntDininm  or  other  alkaline  or  earthy  bases  for  paints. 
Mr.  F.  Ransome,  in  1854,  patented  a  mixture,  consisting  of  ground 
oxides  and  carbonates  of  lead  or  zinc,  and  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
barytes  ivith  soluble  silica.  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  in  1855,  to  prevent  oxidsr 
tion,  deoxidizes  metallic  ores  by  a  revolving  cylinder,  fitted  with  helical 
or  screw-formed  divisions  to  receive  the  ores  in  a  pulverized  state,  and 
then  submits  the  same  to  heat,  and  constant  agitation  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  cylinder.  Mr.  B.  Rosenburg,  in  1855,  manufactured  a  paint 
as  follows : — 100  lbs.  of  triturated  white  lead,  2^  gallons  of  copal 
varnish,  1^  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  1|  gallons  of  linseed  oil, 
and,  for  coloring,  a  small  quantity  of  red  lead.  Before  the  metal  is 
painted  it  is  subjected  to  the  fire  for  cleansing,  and  when  cool  the  pre- 
paration is  applied,  then  varnished  with  copal,  and  dried  by  a  hot  air 
process.  Mr.  J.  £.  Cook,  in  1855,  proposed  a  composition  consisting 
of  gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit  or  in  wood  spirit.  In 
185(>,thepatentof  Messrs.  Bancroft  &;  White  claims  the  manufacture 
of  oils  from  petroleum,  for  preserving  metals  and  ships'  sheathing.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Mennons,  in  1856,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  non-conducting  and 
inoxidable  composition  for  metals,  made  thus : — 

Argillaceous  clays,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  aluoiina. 
Oily  Bubetances  and  residues. 

Oil  sediment,  .... 

JTatf  •  •  »  •  • 

Animal  cbarcoal,  .... 

MucilaginoQfl  substances,  such  as  glue,  &c., 
"Wood  sawdust,  already  employed  in  the  poriAcation  of  oils  ia 
the  process  of  dyeing,       .... 
Waste  hair  well  beaten,       .... 

To  the  preceding  materials  a  decoction  of  logwood  and  soot  is  then 
added. 

Mr.  J.  M'Innes,  in  1856,  was  granted  a  patent  for  coating  metals 
with  powdered  emery  stone  mixed  with  a  varnish  of  shellac  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  with  the  addition  of  castor  oil.  As  emery  contains 
87  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  Mr.  M'Innes  considered  that  this  paint 
would  be  solid  enough  to  resist  all  action  in  the  water,  and  never  de- 
compose. Mr.  R.  D.  Atkinson^  of  Hull,  in  1856,  invented  a  plan  for 
coating  and  protecting  metals  from  oxidation,  by  depositing  copper  or 
brass  upon  surfaces  of  prepared  iron,  the  deposit  to  be  melted  in  con- 
junction with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  coating  to  be  put  on  by  a  brush, 
or  through  the  medium  of  galvanism.  Depositing  brass  on  iron  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  out  at  Portsmouth,  by  Mr.  Wielan,  on  armor 
plates  and  other  iron  surfaces.  Mr.  A.  Reid,  Mineralogist,  in  1856, 
describes  in  his  specification  what  he  deems  a  sure  way  of  preventing 
oxidation.  He  places  the  iron  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace,  then 
covers  the  metal  ^ith  soot,  or  other  matters  possessing  the  like  element, 
the  temperature  is  then  raised  to  red  or  white  heat,  and  continued  for 
half  an  hour,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  iron  operated  upon.  It  is 
then  suffered  to  cool,  the  surface  is  cleaned,  and  Mr.  Reid  asserts  that 
a  coat  impervious  to  rust  is  formed.  If  this  is  verified  by  positive  experi- 
ments, thQ  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  the  plan  deserves  to  be  widely 
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known.  Mr.  Joseph  Poleux,  of  New  York,  commanicates,  in  the  same 
year,  apian  to  overcome  oxidation.  He  employs  muriatic  acid,  nitric,  or 
snlphine  acid,  of  the  ordinary  degrees  of  concentration  in  commerce, 
without  dilution  combined  with  the  introduction  of  spelter  into  the  cleans- 
ing process.  In  1857,  Mr.G.  Bedson  patented  a  new  process.  He  melts 
a  quantity  of  pitch  derived  from  mineral  tar,  and  a  proportion  of  tar 
oil,  with  caoutchouc  tempered  with  tar  oil  and  shellac,  the  substance 
to  be  solid  and  elastic  when  cold.  Mr.  C.  F.  L.  Oudry  claims  de- 
positing copper  on  a  preservative  or  intermediate  coating  instead  of 
on  the  metal.  He  deposits  copper  in  a  pure  state  to  any  thickness  on 
all  metals.  Mr.  C.  lies,  in  1857,  describes  a  means  of  applying  earthy 
cements  to  metals.  In  1858,  Mr.  J.  Coutts  received  a  patent  for 
applying  the  following  pigment  by  heated  air  :— 

Carbonate  of  baryta,  .  .  .  'BSO 

Litharge,  .  .  .  -065 

Arsenious  acid,  .  .  .  -080 

Aspbaltum,  .  .  .  *050 

Oxide  of  calcium,  .  .  .  *OdO 

Creosote  (oil  of  tar),  .  .  .  -ITS 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  introduction  is  that  patented  here  by  Messrs. 
Bouchard  &  Clavel,  the  Paris  bankers,  in  1858.  On  the  estate  of  La 
Gruerie,  in  Charney,  Department  of  Tonne,  France,  is  found  an  earth 
of  the  ochre  description,  called  "  Burgundy  Red."  This  earth  contains 
most  valuable  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  pre- 
servative against  rust.  It  is  used  as  a  cement  and  paint  by  admixture 
with  the  following:^ 

Burgandy  red,  ...  66  parts, 

Grease  of  oil,  .  .  .  16      " 

Lime,  .  .  .  11      " 

Unburnt  eartbenware,  cbulk,  or  Boman  cement,  8     " 

100    " 

This  is  said  to  prevent  oxidation  if  the  earth  is  mearly  diluted  with 
volatile  oil.  D.  M'Grae,  in  1858,  was  allowed  a  patent  for  preserving 
bottoms  of  ships  from  fouling  or  decay.  He  applies  grease  from  the 
cells  of  boiled  bones,  kitchen-stuff,  and  butter  without  salt;  a  poisonous 
matter  is  mixed  with  these  fatty  substances.  Mr.  G.  P.  Lock,  in  1858, 
made  a  composition  for  the  under  coating  of  iron  ships,  made  from  iron 
ore  ground  in  boiled  linseed  oil  50  per  cent.,  oil  of  turpentine  50  per 
cent.,  well  mixed.  For  the  outer  coatings,  white  lead  40  per  cent., 
bine  mineral  or  copperas  10  per  cent.,  and  oil  of  turpentine  50  percent. 
In  1859,  Mr.  Henry,  on  the  part  of  Moisant  &  Co.,  sought  protection  for 
bituminous  products  and  compounds  of  bitumen  for  preventing  oxida- 
tion. Mr.  T.  J.  Laballe  made  a  preparation  of  caoutchouc  paints  and 
colors  for  vulcanizing.  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  of  Liverpool,  in  1859,  applied 
for  a  patent  for  a  metallic  paint  or  varnish,  composed  of  plumbago,  or 
black  lead,  fine  or  gum  varnish,  arsenic,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Emerson,  in  1859,  prepared  an  anti-corrosive  paint  front 
oxi-cbloride  of  lead,  mixed  and  ground  with  oil,  turpentine,  varnish,  or 
other  vehicle.  Mr.  Weild;  in  1859,  sought  to  economize  time  and  labor^ 
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by  amecbanical  machine  for  applying  paints  to  metals  enlarge  snrfacei* 
Mr.  James  Meikle,  in  1859,  proposed  coating  iron  ships  with  asphalte. 
In  the  same  year  M.  Auguste  Pin  dissolved  sugar  in  muriate  of  zinc, 
then  added  wax  and  soap,  in  which  was  incorporated  calcareous  stones, 
phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  sine,  and  copper,  and  the  syrup  of 
potatoes  or  sugar,  with  powdered  marble,  quartz,  or  felspar. 

In  1859,  Mr.  F.  G.  Spilsbury,  of  Louvain,  applied  for  a  patent  for 
the  mannfacture  of  a  paint.  lie  took  sulphate  of  lead,  and  heated  it 
to  a  red  heat,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  alumina  or  other  earths ; 
the  pigment  thus  obtained  to  be  washed  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  then 
with  water,  when  it  is  finally  dried.  Previous  to  drying  the  pigments 
are  digested  with  salts  of  tungstic  acid,  molybdic  acid,  titanic  acid, 
tantalic  acid,  arsenic  acid,  acid  of  antimony,  or  other  metallic  acid, 
or  with  mixture  of  the  above  salts.  A  combination  between  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  and  the  metallic  acid  or  acids  is  obtained,  and  the  result- 
ing pigments  are  dried  in  like  manner  after  having  been  cleared  from 
all  adhering  salts.  The  pigments  may  then  be  mixed  with  oil  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  white  lead.  Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Lecocq,  in  1860,  prepared 
a  calcareous  varnish  for  coating  iron  and  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Mr. 
H.  Kemp,  in  1860,  patented  a  composition  consisting  of  peat  tar,  wood 
tar,  methylated  spirit,  peat  oil,  or  linseed  oil,  arsenic  resin  and  carburet 
of  iron,  fur  preserving  ships  bottoms.  Mr.  Allen's  plan  for  making  a 
coating  or  anti-corrosive  paint  for  metals  is  thus  given: — Ammoniacal 
liquid  obtained  from  coal  tar,  or  gas  tar,  prevents  incrustation  in 
boilers,  and  is  applicable  to  painting  the  inside  plates.  Messrs.  Pile 
and  Smyth,  of  West  Hartlepool,  took  out  a  patent  in  1860.  They  em- 
ploy a  red  composition  and  enamel,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
litharge,  Venetian  red,  and  pine  varnish.  Over  this  composition  is 
applied  a  coating  of  resin,  gums,  or  any  pitch  or  bituminous  substance 
with  the  addition  of  coal  tar  or  oil.  This  is  put  on  in  a  hot  lava  state, 
and  the  process  is  called  enameling.  An  impermeable  oil  varnish  was 
patented  by  M.  Antoine  Bonet,  in  1860,  composed  of  100  parts  oJF 
alcohol,  100  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  part  of  sulphuric  ether, 
and  one  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  ship-owner,  of  Finsbury,  applied  to  the  Patent- 
Ofiice,  in  1860,  to  protect  his  system  for  keeping  vessels  from  fouling 
and  worming.  He  applies  equal  parts  of  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and  turpen- 
tine, with  any  other  adhesive  compound.  Assafoetida  to  be  mixed  with 
the  foregoing,  aa  a  poison  to  destroy  life.  When  the  coating  is  laid 
on,  and  dry,  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  paper  or  cloth.  Mr.  6. 
Hallet,  in  1860,  in  his  patent  explains  his  method  of  protecting  metal. 
He  grinds  the  oxide  of  antimony  to  powder,  then  dries  it,  and  mixes 
with  it  12  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  to  the  hundred-weight  of  powdered  oxide. 
Mr.  Richardson,  1861,  to  prevent  oxidation,  would  cover  the  metal 
with  vulcanized  india-rubber,  cloth,  or  gutta-percha,  the  object  sought 
being  to  provide  for  unequal  expansion  of  the  metal  and  coating.  Mr. 
Francis  Pulz,  Chemist,  1861,  causes  oxygen  to  be  passed  through  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  render  the  oxygen  more  active  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
fa.  it  combines,  when  so  treate<^  with  other  substances  for  which  it  has 
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an  affinity,  for  mannfactnring  purposes.  Mr.  Palz,  also,  in  a  second 
patent,  submits  oily  matters  to  this  oxidizing  agency,  by  causing  the 
sulphnreted  gas  to  pass  through  them  when  in  a  liquid  state.  Mn 
Martin  Miller  sends  a  communication,  in  1861,  for  coating  metals  by 
metals  or  alloys  in  different  ways.  Mr.  John  Hay,  in  1861,  patented 
a  drying  oil.  He  lays  a  non-conducting  coat,  and  then  makes  a  paint 
by  grinding  in  linseed  oil  the  black  or  protoxide  of  copper,  which  is 
then  boiled  till  reduced  to  the  sub-oxide,  and  by  thus  oxygenating  the 
oil  he  claims  to  have  formed  a  quick  drying  cupreous  oil.  Mr.  John 
Snider,  of  the  United  States,  patented  here  a  compound,  in  1861,  for 
coating  metals.  He  reduces  amorphous  graphite  to  fine  powder,  and 
then  mixes  it  with  ore  by  the  agency  of  a  heated  steam-pipe.  When 
cool  and  dry,  one  pound  of  oil  is  added  to  three  pounds  of  the  powder, 
and  when  the  ingredients  are  combined,  hot  pure  bees-wax,  in  the  pro-* 
portion  of  one  pound  of  wax  to  10  lbs.  of  graphite,  is  mixed.  After- 
wards linseed  oil  may  be  added.  Mr.  Snider  details  his  manner  of 
manipulating  and  preparing  the  graphite  and  ore.  Messrs.  Hallett 
and  Stenhouse,  in  1861,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
ments for  coating  surfaces.  They  employ  native  oxide  of  antimony, 
chemically  treated  in  ways  too  intricate  for  explanation  in  this  abbre- 
viated outline,  and  mixed  with  red  lead  or  litharge.  They  sometimes 
take  type  metal  or  worn-out  types,  reduce  them  to  a  coarse  powder, 
and  then  mix  them  with  their  own  weight  of  zinc,  and  calcine  them. 
This  produces  a  yellow  pigment. 


New  Engraving  Proce%%e%, — Sunk  and  in  Relief. 

From  the  Loodon  BoUdsr,  No.  1103. 

Some  curious  experiments,  executed  before  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  French,  by  M.  Dulos,  are  thus  described  in  Galignani'e 
Meeeenger : — A  sheet  of  copper,  drawn  on  with  lithographic  ink,  is 
sabjected  to  the  voltaic  pile,  by  which  it  receives  a  deposit  of  iron  on 
those  parts  not  covered  by  the  ink.  The  ink  is  then  removed  by  means 
of  benzine,  and  the  sheet  is  then  in  the  state  of  an  engraved  copper- 
plate— that  is,  the  design  is  sunk  into  the  plate,  and  the  deposit  of  iron 
constitutes  the  lights.  The  plate  b  now  dipped  into  a  bath  of  cyanide 
of  silver :  under  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  silver  is  deposited 
on  the  copper,  and  not  on  the  iron.  The  plate  is  then  taken  out,  and 
mercury  poured  upon  it.  Now,  since  mercury  exercises  no  action  on 
iron,  it  can  only  attack  the  silver  which  has  filled  up  the  lines  origin- 
ally made  with  lithographic  ink.  Hence,  where  those  lines  are,  we 
now  see  mercury  standing  up  in  relief.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  now  poured 
over  the  plate  in  this  condition,  and  thereby  an  impression  is  obtained 
ia  which  the  reliefs  made  by  the  mercury  are  re-produced  hollow. 
[Why  the  ink  was  removed,  or  silver  deposited  in  this  case,  is  not  clearly 
stated.]  By  the  aid  of  the  pile  copper  may  be  deposited  on  this  im- 
|ff«8sion,  and  the  hollows  will  then  come  out  again  in  relief.  One  thus 
obtains  not  only  a  plate  which  may  be  printed  from,  but  a  matrix 
irhich  will  give  an  indefinite  number  of  plates.     For  typographic  eil* 
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graving,  the  sheet  of  copper,  after  being  drawn  upon,  reoeiyes  a  coating 
of  silver,  which  onlv  goes  upon  the  metal,  leaving  the  lithographic  ink 
untouched.  The  ink  is  removed,  as  before,  by  benzine.  The  surfaces 
which  are  thus  laid  bare  are  oxidized,  and  mercury  is  again  poured 
on  the  plate.  This  metal  recoils  from  the  oxidized  lines,  and  collects 
on  the  silver,  making  reliefs  where  the  lights  ought  to  be.  An  im- 
pression in  plaster  is  obtained  as  before,  and  the  electro-chemical  plate 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  printing  has  the  lines  of  the  drawing  in 
relief  as  required. 


Fur  tLe  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Improvements  in  the  Barometer  and  Thermometer.    By  John  Thom- 
son, of  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  will  please  insert  inHhe  "Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  this  notice  of  a  series  of  improvements  on 
the  Barometer,  including  also  the  Thermometer,  which  I  shall  detail 
as  briefly  and  explicitly  as  possible. 

First  in  order  is  what  the  inventor  designates  as  the  Farmer's  baro- 
meter. It  consists  of  the  stem  of  a  common  Thermometer  tube.  Into 
this  tube  is  introduced  a  single  drop  of  mercury  and  then  both  ends 
of  the  tube  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  silk.  A  metallic  bulb  is  then 
cemented  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  while  the  other  is  left  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  A  small  steel  ring  is  placed  upon  the  stem 
to  slide  up  or  down ;  and  the  instrument  is  complete. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  in  producing  this  instrument,  was  wholly 
to  befriend  the  farming  community,  and  such  others  as  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  weather,  for  their  operations, 
by  giving  them  a  cheap  barometer,  as  reliable  to  the  most  expensive 
instruments  that  are  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  small  globule  of  mercury  within  the  tube 
is  the  index,  whose  position  is  to  be  noted,  forming  as  it  does  a  mova- 
ble partition,  dividing  the  air  in  the  tube  into  an  upper  and  lower 
portion.  As  changes  in  the  weather  are  indicated  not  by  the  actual 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column,  but  by  changes  in  that  weight,  so 
this  instrument  is  designed  especially  to  indicate  those  changes,  giving 
notice  of  the  coming  storm,  or  the  approach  of  more  favorable  wea- 
ther. No  scale  of  inches  is  upon  this  instrument,  as  it  is  designated 
only  to  indicate  changes,  « 

The  standard  place  for  the  index  is  about  midway  of  the  tube,  whea 
the  temperature  is  50^  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  SO  inches. 

To  make  an  observation  with  this  instrument,  place  it  in  a  tumbler 
of  newly  drawn  water  from  the  well  or  spring,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  of  the  same  temperature  from  time  to  time.  The  air  in  the  bulb 
is  thus  brought  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  water.  Now  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  index  we  have  the  free  atmospheric  pressure  while 
upon  the  lower  side  presses  the  elastic  force  of  the  combined  air ;  and 
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the  index  itself,  moving  freely  in  the  tube,  will  always  occupy  the  posi- 
tion where  these  two  forces  are  balanced.  The  ring  upon  the  tube  is 
then  slipped  to  where  the  index  rests. 

The  next,  and  each  successiye  observation,  is  to  be  made  in  pre* 
cisely  the  same  way,  ue.  by  placing  the  bulb  in  newly  drawn  water 
from  the  same  well  or  spring, — and  as  the  index  is  above  or  below  the 
ring  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  indi- 
cated; showing  the  approach  of  storm  or  the  reverse,  just  as  in  all  other 
barometers. 

In  summer  or  in  heated  positions  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use 
the  index  may  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  rest  against  the  silk 
covering;  and  during  winter  or  in  cold  positions  it  wil%rest  upon  the 
lower  covering.  The  object  of  these  coverings  is  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  mercury,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  free  passage  to  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere. 

This  barometer  it  will  be  seen  is  quite  portable,  and  very  cheap. 

The  second  of  these  improvements  is  quite  ingenious  and  philosophic 
eal,  being  both  barometer  and  thermometer  combined  in  the  same  in- 
strument. Its  construction  and  operation  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
**  Farmer's  Barometer,"  except  that  the  tube  is  longer,  say  12  to  18 
inches,  and  that  it  has  a  scale  attached  to  it.  This  scale  is  graduated 
for  temperature  on  one  side  of  the  instrument,  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
on  the  other  side  are  marked  the  inches  and  their  parts,  for  the  baro- 
meter. 

As  a  barometer  this  instrument  acts  precisely  as  the  former,  already 
described,  and  therefore  needs  no  further  explanation,  the  only  requi- 
site as  with  the  other,  being  to  bring  it  to  one  and  the  same  tempera- 
ture at  each  observation. 

And  now  to  illustrate  its  action  as  a  thermometer^  let  us  suppose 
that  the  uniformity  of  temperature  is  obtained  not  by  spring  water, 
hut  by  placing  the  bulb  in  the  mouth,  thus  giving  it  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body  98^ — Now  it  will  be  understood  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  will  be  told  approximately  at  all  times  by  the  index, 
when  the  bulb  is  not  in  the  mouth.  The  index,  however,  is  being  acted 
upon  by  the  atmosphere  from  without,  and  consequently  this  approxi-^ 
mate  temperature  must  be  corrected  by  adding  or  subtracting  accord'* 
ing  as  the  index  is  above  or  below  the  standard  temperature,  (98°  in 
the  ease  supposed)  when  an  observation  is  made.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  index  is  at  50^  when  the  instrument  is  in  the  air,  and  rises 
to  98°  when  the  observation  is  made,  then  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  just  50^ ;  but  if  the  instrument  had  gone  10^  higher,  that  10°  is 
owing  to  a  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  and  must  be  added  to  the  50^ 
to  give  the  true  temperature,  viz.,  60^ ;  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
index  falls  10°  short  of  the  standard,  it  is  owing  to  an  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  just  that  extent,  and  consequently  the 
10^  must  be  subtracted  and  the  true  temperature  is  40°. 

The  standard  of  this  instrument  is  98°  and  30  inches. 

If  this  instrument  be  properly  made,  and  a  true  uniformity  of  heat 
applied,  no  thermometer  can  be  more  accurate. 
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The  third  and  last  improyement,  I  have  the  pleasure  oF  commanii^it- 
ing  is  the  lengthening  of  the  scale  of  the  common  mercurial  barometer 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  Thus  the  tube  of  the  common  parlor  barometer, 
instead  of  the  wheel  and  its  coanterweight  in  the  cistern,  is  furnished 
with  a  thermometer  tube  three  feet  long,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
standing  side  by  side  with  it,  wherein  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercurj 
will  be  seen  on  a  very  largely  increased  scale.  This  additional  tube 
has  its  lower  end  widened  to,  say,  twelve  times  the  size  of  its  bore,  and 
is  partly  filled  with  colored  alcohol.  This  is  set  into  the  mercury  in 
the  open  cistern.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  is  so  much  less 
than  that  of  the  mercury,  that  a  sufficient  column  of  alcohol  will  be 
easily  sustaiq^d  in  this  additional  tube,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  lower  end  being  enlarged  in  the  ratio  of  twelve 
to  one,  it  follows  that  a  rise  or  fall  of  one  inch  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  will  necessitate  a  rise  or  fall  of  twelve  inches  in  the  alcohol  in 
the  tube.  Consequently  a  range  of  three  inches  of  the  mercury  would 
be  indicated  by  a  range  of  three  feet  of  the  alcohol. 

To  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  in  this  constant  rise  and 
fall,  the  inventor  places  one  of  his  small  drops  of  mercury  over  the 
alcohol  with  about  an  inch  of  air  between.  This  drop  of  mercury  rises 
and  falls  with  the  alcohol.  The  top  of  this  tube  is  covered  with  a  piece 
of  silk  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust,  &c« 
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Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  June  16,  1864. 

William  Sellers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Fairman  Rogers,  Vice  President,  \     ^  ^  l, 

John  P.  Frazer,  Treasurer,  |  present, 

Washington  Jones,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  from  the  Institute  of  Actua- 
ries, and  the  Society  of  Arts,  London ;  la  Society  d'Encouragenient 
pour  rindrustrie  Nationale,  Paris,  France;  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley, 
U.  S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  M.  W.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  and  Prof. 
John  F.  Frazer,  Philadelphia. 

The  Periodicals  received  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  May  was  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  (5)  were  proposed,  and 
the  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  (13)  were  duly  elected. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Institute  as  reported  by  the  Committee  and 
amended  at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  9th  instant,  were  again 
taken  up  for  consideration,  when  they  were  further  amended,  and  final- 
ly adopted. 
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Mr.  P.  E.  Chase  illastrated  by  a  diagram  the  comhiDed  action  of 
rotation  and  lunar  attraction,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  there  sliould 
be  four  atmospheric  spring  tides,  and  four  neap  tides,  in  each  lunar 
month,  and  stated  that  his  theory  was  confirmed  by  the  barometrfc 
observations  at  St.  Helena,  and  ia  other  places.  He  thought  it  would 
tlso  be  found  that  the  same  influences  produce  secondary  spring  and 
neap  tides  in  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  air. 


BIBLIOGRPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Limee^  Hydraulic  Cemente^  and  Mortare,  By  Q. 
A.  GiLMORE,  A.  M.,  New  York:  Van  Nostrand,  1863.  8vo.  pp.  833. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  papers  on  Practical  Engineering,  issu* 
iog  from  the  United  Stiites  Engineer  Department,  and  had  we  noticed 
the  work  when  it  was  first  published,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  say  who  the  author  was.  Since  then,  however,  he  has  so 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  that  any  notice  of  him  is  un- 
necessary. This  work  contains  a  record  of  certain  experiments  and 
researches  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Engineer  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department  from  1858  to  1861,  upon  the  various  hydraulic  ce- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  the  materials  for  their  manufacture. 
The  experiments  were  carefully  made  and  are  well  reported  and  com- 
piled. It  is  strange  that,  in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  engineers,  and 
apparently  presenting  no  very  great  difficulties,  except  such  as  pa- 
tience and  science  could  overcome,  so  little  should  be  known ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  our  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
good  hydraulic  cement  is  yet  almost  at  a  minimum.  What  is  known, 
and  the  means  of  knowing  more,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  which  is 
presented  with  the  usual  excellence  of  execution  of  the  publisher. 

ElementB  of  Chemistry.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  WilliaiT 
Allbn  Millkr,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Chemical  Physics,  Part  II.  Electri- 
city ant  Magnetism.  From  the  3d  London  Edition.  New  York: 
John  Wiley.  8vo.  pp.  191. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  Chemical  Physics  are  or  ought  to 
be.  All  physical  knowledge  is  important  to  chemists,  and  chemistry 
10  a  branch  of  physics ;  but  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  work,  it  is  a  very  excellent  practical 
treatise  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  full  and  accurate  and  lucid  in 
ila  expositions,  and  well  illustrated  by  tables  and  wood-cuts. 

EwbanVs  Hydraulics. 
The  15th  edition  of  this  interesting  work  is  about  to  be  issued  by 
the  publishers  in  New  York.  No  further  commendation  of  the  book 
is  necessary  than  this  simple  announcement  that  it  has  so  rapidly 
reached  a  15th  edition,  and  that  without  receiving  or  requiring  any 
of  the  artificial  means  of  distribution  so  frequently  used. 
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A  (hmpari9on  of  ionu  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  JxnsrE,  1864,  leith  then 
of  Junk,  1868,  and  of  the  same  month  for  thirteen  years,  at  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  Biver.  Latitude  89^  ST^'N.; 
Longitude  76^  10}^  W.  from  Greenwich.    By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  M. 


June, 

June, 

June, 

1864. 

1868. 

for  18  years. 

Thermometer — Highest— degree,     . 

96-00® 

91-60« 

98-00* 

»»                     "          date, 

26th. 

16th. 

29th,  1856. 

«              Warmest  day— Mean, 

89-67 

80-83 

90-50 

"                    «•          "       date, 

26th. 

15th. 

30th,  1856. 

*<              Lowest— degree, 

6100 

62-00 

42-00 

««                    •«        date. 

12th. 

8th. 

6tb,  1859. 

"              Coldest  day— Mean, 

59'88 

60-88 

56-00 

*»                    ««        ♦•      date,  . 

nth. 

7th. 

6th,  1861. 

«(               Mean  daily  oeciUation, 

17-42 

16-02 

16-43 

"                   •«        "     range,    . 

6-69 

618 

486 

*<              Means  at  7  a.m.,     . 

67-38 

65-78 

68-48 

"                       "              2  P  M.,       . 

78-28 

74-76 

78-51 

"                  "           9  p.m.,      . 

7008 

67-90 

71-08 

"                  "      for  the  month. 

71-86 

69-48 

72-69 

Barometer — Highest — Inches, 

30-087  in. 

29-994  in. 

80-281  in. 

«*                  "         date.      . 

21 8t 

25th. 

I8th,  1862. 

"          Greatest  mean  daily  press. 

80-028 

29-984 

80^51 

««               *•        date. 

21st. 

25tb. 

18th,  1852. 

"          Lowest— Inches, 

29-296 

29-821 

29-182 

•*               •*         date. 

9th. 

Ist 

11th,  1857. 

"          Least  mean  daily  press.. 

29-368 

29-877 

29-262 

**               "        date, 

9th. 

1st. 

nth,  1857. 

"          Mean  daily  range, 
"          Means  at  7  a.m.. 

0127 

0088 

0-100 

29-812 

29-743 

29-808 

"                  •«           2  P.M., 

29-777 

29-712 

29-774 

"                    "             9  P.M., 

29-806 

29-766 

29-789 

"               "     for  the  month,  . 

29-798 

29787 

29-790 

Force  of  Taper— Greatestr— Inches, 

0-860  in. 

0-687  in. 

1-059  in. 

•*            "             "            date,     . 

26th. 

12th. 

80th,  1855. 

««            "         Least— Inches,      . 

•221 

•207 

-162 

••            "              »•       date, 

28th. 

16th. 

6th,  1859. 

"           "         Means  at  7  A.M.,   . 

-454 

•436 

-506 

"            "            "           2  p.m.,    . 

•476 

•438 

•526 

"            "            "           9  p.m.,    . 

•603 

•446 

•542 

"            "            ««      for  the  month, 

•477 

•438 

•525 

Belatiye  Humidity — Greatest— per  ct, 
«*            "                   "            date. 

89-0  per  c. 
6th. 

94-0  per  c. 
22d  &  29th. 

100-0  per  ct 
6th,  1856. 

••            *'               Least— per  ct, 
"            "                    *•        date,    . 

240 

22-0 

220 

28th. 

16th. 

16th,  1863. 

««           ««               Means  at  7  a.m., 

65-9 

67-9 

72-0 

"            "                   "          2  p.m., 

484 

610 

68-6 

"            "                   *«          9  p.m., 

67-1 

66-6 

70-0 

"            "                   "for  the  month 

60-4 

61-5 

652 

Clouds-^Kumber  of  clear  days,*    . 

10- 

6- 

82 

"            "               cloudy  day?,     . 

20- 

25- 

21-8 

"        Meansof  skycov'dat?  A.M., 

48-7  per  ct. 

69-7  per  ct 

58-6  per  ct 

"              ••              •*       "           2  P.M., 

64-7 

66-7 

60-6 

"             ^*              **•      *'           9  P.M., 

46-0 

46-8 

44-6 

"            "            ««      for  the  month, 

49-8 

60-9 

54-5 

Kain. — Amount, 

2-246  in. 

4-063  in. 

4-355  in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  Kain  fell. 

7- 

11- 

11-6 

Prevailing  Winds — ^Timcs  in  1000 

8  73°30'w-843 

n61<>28'w-077 

a76<»56'w-228 

*  Sky  one-third  or  lew  corered  at  the  houra  of  obsenration. ' 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS, 

Establltlied  In  18S1. 

orris,~ta¥ker  tc  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

i4Deh  to  8  inches  bore,  for  Stbam,  Gas,  Watbr,  &c,  with  T's.  L's  Stops,  Vaitis, 
Ac^  with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.  MalleaUe  Iron  and  Brass  Fittings,  GlaSS 
BlO^rer  TlU»es,  Blasting  Tubes,  &e. 

Galvanized  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  water. 

Lap-ivelded  Boiler  Flues, 

1}  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  definite  lengths,  23  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out. 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 

out;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

ColUl  of  Tube  For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Colls, 

For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 

Oouble  Kettles^  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 

Drylnar  Closets 

Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  .plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels, 
Private  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  dtc;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  b« 
wanned. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

TaSlLer'S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwellings^ 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  dtc 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches, 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  dec 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus^ 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fire  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Fo icing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rotters,  &C 

COL.I7JIINS, 
Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATU  TITBS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangeiaents 

SCRSWZN6  MACHINES, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Tnps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  South  Flftli,  between  Tasker  and  Morris  Sts«, 

WAREHOVSi:  &  OFFICE^  Ho.  209  Soutll  8d  St.,  Piillada. 

SIKFHKjr  MOBBIS,  CHA8.  WHESLEB, 

Xa08.  T.  TABKXB,  7r.,  8.  P.  M,  TAUDBB 

BZHBY  0.  KOBBI0. 
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PROSPECTUS 

ov  rum 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Of  fhe  SUtd  of  TmoMyhmdMf 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHAinO  ABT8. 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Ins titnte  la  the  oldeat  Periodica!  in  the  United  8tnit» 
oeroted  to  tne  spread  of  information  on  eubjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Manu- 
facturing Arts,  and  the  only  one  containinf  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  Lva«l 
■ince  its  esublishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  extensive  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  poaseaMa,  enables  it  to  gnre  to  its 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  thoao 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  whi';h  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans  and 
scientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  accounts  of  many 
important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  ofiered  by  the  Coi^mittee  for  all  original  articles 
witbin  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machinery 
steam  vesseU,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  Stntea 
Courte,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  them 
ibr  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pukH 
lished  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those 
interested  in  this  branch  ^f  Jarisprudcnce.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Builders  ito  peges 
ofler  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  built 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  correspondents  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artizans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  is  particularly  de- 
signed, require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*.h  reliable  information  on  subjecte 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  ite  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  arc  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  clasnes 
of  their  readers,  4uch  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  Arte  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  73  pages  octevo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  two 
Tolumes  of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cute  and  engravings  on 
steel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

lu  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  gOTcmed  by  any  desne  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  informatioa 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arte  and  the  tidencss  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  ite  publica- 
tion, ite  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  ite  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  increase 
ite  self-sustetning  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  at  may  ofler 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  a^  increased 
sireulation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  free  of  postage,  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
Eight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
■end  the  names  of  twu  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscribers  re- 
mitting to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  for  one  year,  and 
tot  Ten  Dollars  three  copies  for  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Franklin  Institute,  PhiladeJphlfc 
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M.  W.  BALDWIN  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Jifanoractore  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  usefully 
employed  ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-half,  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  h% 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  of  the  following  plans,  viz : 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
"      C,  2        "  "  "  or  Freight  business. 

"      D,  3        "  "       ) 

"      D,  3        **  **       r  ^^^  Freight  business  exclusively. 

u     E^  4        «  "       ) 

The  D  and  £  Plans  are  particularly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
curves.  The  temporary  track  connecting:  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  rise  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
radius,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 
make. 

The  materiah  and  workmanship  ^  efficiency  and  durahility,  economy  of  fuel  and  re* 
pain,  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use. 


LABORATOR7 

POR 

PRACTICAL  &  ANALTTICAL  CHEMISTRT, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTICE,with  especial  reference  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AAD  MEDICINE. 

Analysis  made  of  Ores,  Minerals,  Guanos,  Waters,  and  articles  of  commerce  and 
manafactare.    Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

BOOTH  A  OARRETT. 

'  Javxs  C.  Booth, 
Thomas  H.  Gabritt. 


THOMAS  D.  STETSON,      • 
Jfedianioal  Engineer  amd  American  and  Foreign 
PATENT  AaBNT, 

No.  6  TRYON  ROW,  Nsw  Yoml. 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 


NASiaiTTH'S 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

(^Merrick  &S'ons,  ^tsigneea  of  the  Patent  for  the  United  States.) 
The  undesigned  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  to  the  Nasmtth  Patiitt  Stsak 
Hakmvii,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of' which  they  ar« 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fiHy  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
nies,  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  500  lbs.,  falling  1^  ft.,  to  6  toDs, 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,)  • 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 
Ist,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  beings 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

2d,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
/he  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  at  any  point, so  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  bloome, 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  &c.,  &c.,    The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suitcir 
cumstances,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  lossesincident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.     In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.    ilvery  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

,  Southwark  Foundry,  Philadtlphitu 
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WOOD'S     PATENT. 

NEW  FUSIBLE  METAL  AND  IMPROVED  ALLOYS; 

For  Solders;  Cements;  Plugs  for  Safety  Valves;  Thermoscopic  Gauges; 
Light  Castings;  Moulds;  Dies;  Medallions;  Copying  delicate 
forms,  natural  or  artificial;  Hermetic  Sealing;  Sil- 
vering Mirrors;  Electrotype  and  Stereo- 
type purposes,  &c.,  &c. 


Combining  yalnable  qualities  posseBsedby  no  other 
class  of  alloys. 


CSECUBED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT,  March  20,  1860.) 


The  Patent  embrecee  the  c}a«8  of  Fusible  Alloys  produced  by  combining  Cadmium 
vith  certain  metaU,  in  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  specification,  and  secures  to  the 
vndersigned  the  use  of  Cadmium  in  these  combinations  and  proportions  for  the  production 
efsaid  alloys. 

The  most  fusible  form  melts  at  150^  Fahr.  or  some  50^  or  60°  below  the  melting 
point  of  the  most  fosibie  aJloya  hitherto  known ;  it  possesses  other  advantages  over 
them,  in  hardness,  tenacity,  &&;  it  does  not  contain  Mercury.  It  may  bo  rendered  still 
More  fusible  by  the  addition  of  Mercury,  tofVAou/  maieriaJly  impairing  it$  tenacity ; 
whereas  other  allays  are  rendered  exceedingly  fragile  when  thus  amalgamated.  This 
ferm  of  metal  is  rather  brittle,  being  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  old  '*  fusible  me- 
Ul."  . 

Another  form  is  retnarkable  for  its  great  tenacity,  in  connexion  with  a  very  low  melt- 
ing point;  it  melts  at  about  880°.  It  is  similar  in  tenacity  and  flexibility  to  the  finest 
and  moot  easily  melted  tin  solder,  but  harder  and  much  more  fusible.  It  is  stronger  than 
the  bismuth  solders  that  melt  at  as  low  a  heat,  and  cheaper. 

8tate,  County,  Town,  and  Laboratory  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Patent  Fusible 
Alleys,  with  directions  for  modifications  of  the  formule  for  special  results,  arc  for  sale  on 
liberBl  ttfrms. 

Samples  sufficient  for  testing  the  qualities  of  the  alloys,  furnished  at  the  cost  of  manu< 
fixture,  upon  payment  of  charges. 

For  paracolan        Address,  Da.  D.  B.  WOOD. 

Albany,  New  York. 
July  Ifil,  1864. 
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Contents  for  July,  1864. 


CIVIL  ENGINKERING. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Corps  Imperial  dea  Fonts-et-Chanssto,  In 

Franco,       ..... 
Flan  to  Deaden  Sound  in  Buildings, 

Effect  of  Curvature  in  Retarding  the  Fassago  of  Railway  Trains, 
Solutions  of  a  Froblcm  of  the  Rafters.     By  9.  W.  Robinson,  C.  E., 

MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Description  of  a  new  Instrument  called  the  Macrograph.    By  Frof.  Wm, 
B.  Morgan,  M.A.,         .... 

Utilization  of  Brine,  .... 

New  mode  of  Illumination, 

Water-proof  Mortar,  .... 

Of  the  supposed  nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  discorery  of  Oxygen, 

Monster  Steam  Hammer,     .... 

On  Artificial  Illumination, 

New  Maximum  Thermometer,  ... 

Description  of  the  Harrison  Cast  Iron  Boiler, 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  Frevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explo- 
sions, Manchester,         .... 

The  Production  of  Sulphur  in  Italy, 

Apparatus  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Exploeiont  and  Railway 
Accidents,  .  .  •  . 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Review  of  Locomotive  Engineering, 

Frevention  of  Decay  and  Oxidation  in  Ships, 

New  Engraving  Frocepses. — Sunk  and  in  Relief,    . 

Improvements  in  the  Barometer  and  Thermometer.   By  John  Thon^on, 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting,  June  16,  1864,     . 

Mr.  P.  E.  Chase  on  the  combined  action  of  Rotation  and  Lunar  at- 
traction, .  .  •  .  • 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars.  By 
Q.  A.  Gilmore,  A.M.,  New  York, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allen 
Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Chemical  Physics.  Part  II.  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  .  •  .  .  . 

Ewbank's  Hydraulics,         ..... 

METEOROLOGY. 
The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.    By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A  M.,  i 
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^  rniLADBLPBIA: 
PUBLE8HKD  BT  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  AT  THEIR  HALL. 

1864. 


A  IBW  WORK  OH  STEAM  EVBOEERHB. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 


la 


STEAM    ENGINEERING, 

By  B.  r.  ISHEBWOOD,  Chief  Eng.  IT.  S.  Navy: 

CHIEF  OP  THIS  BUREAU, Of  STEAM  ENGIXEERINfl, 
NAVY   DEPARTMENT: 

Made  pnnetpftllj  to  aid  in  Mcertoimng  the  coixipvative  economic  ClBctoBCy 
of  Stcaai  used  with  different  measares  of  expansion  ;  and  the  abeolote 
co«t  of  the  power  obtained  therefrom  in  weights  of  Fnol  and  Steam. 

The  causes  and  quantities  of  the  condensations  in  the  Cylinder ;  the  eeonomie 

eflect  of  Steam-Jacketlng,  and  Steam  snperbeatln^,  and  of  various 
proportions  of  Cylinder  cajpaclty  for  the  saoke  weight  of  Steam  need  p«r  atioke 
of  piston. 

The  economic  and  absolute  CTaporatlre  elBcIencIes  of  BoIIen  of  dif. 
ferent  types  and  proportions.  The  comparaUve  calorlflc  Talnes  of  difierent 
Coals  as  steam  generaton.  The  perfonnanca  of  United  States  War  Sciew  Steam- 
ersy  &Cty  dec*)  &c* 

THE  WHOLE  BEING 

Brfgistl  Bitter,  eompoied  of  extesiiTe  Eiperimfnti  made  ky  tks 

V.S.  NAVY  DEPARTMEUT^ 


AKn 


ILLUSTRATED  BT  STEEL  PLATES. 


VOL.  I. 

1863. 


PRICE  ...  $10 


WILLIAM   HAMILTON, 
HALL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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^  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 

It  PUBLUHSD  ON  THB  FIRBT  OT  EACH  MONTH, 

I      At  Five  DolUn  per  annvm  for  one  copy,  Eight  Boilers  for  two  copies,  and  Ten  Dollais 

lor  three  copies— 


J 


Payitble  •»  tbe  eompletlon  ot  ibe  Slxtb  Number^ 


(Al     l%c  JoarnM  will  be,  delivered  fre^  of  Postage  when  the  subeoription  is  paid  in  advan««,  (see 
tt  poetagea  and  remittances  on  last  page  oi  the  cover.) 

CeeMMMiieaCseiw  mnd  Utters  on  business  must  be  directed  to  thi  AoTVAmr  or  TBI 

^aaRKUH  lasTtTUTs,  PBiLADELnuA,  "the  postage  jfoid. 


The  Jonmal  can  also  be  obtained  from  thef  o.jowing: 

JAMES  MILLER,  City  of  New  York. 

DA  VI D  G.  FRANCIS, 

JOHNuWlLEY,  u        u 

W.  C.  LITTLE  4-  CO.,  Albany,  New  York. 

CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  ^  CO.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LITTLE,  BROWN ^t  CO.,         ««  « 

JOHN  a  J)OW  4-  Co,,  Lawrence,  '< 

JOHli,  R.  WALSH,  GhieagQ,  Illinois. 

HENRY  WHIPPLE  4*  SON,  SaUm,  « 

F.  TA  YLOR,  Washington,  District  ^  Columbia* 

Paris-- HECTOR  BOS8ANOB  A  SON,  11  Qoai  Voltaire,  |  ^.  ,^  .„tK«r:,«j 
Umdan^HlVES  &  MACEY,  61  King  William  Stretjt.  J  ^^"^  *"  •»"»««»•* 
m  Teceive  subscriptions   and  to  make  exchanges  for  periodicahi  devoted  to  the  Arts  and 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION  OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 
'     ttlus^aUd  loi/^lO  Copperjdates.   Price,  $1'50. 

Abo,  a  few  copies  of  a  Treatise  on  the 

BfARUVC  BOnLlSRI^  OF  THIS  UMrTEO  STATES, 
By  B.  H.  BARTOL,  Engineer,    Price,  9 1*60. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Hall  of  ihe  Franklin  Institute. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
FHILAliELFHIA  AGENCTFOR  FR0CIIRIN6  FATEHTS 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 
FORREST  PLACE  No,  123^  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET,^ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON.  .EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN.  MA^XHESTER, 

PARIs/bRUSSELS.  VIENNA,  LEIP9IC,  BERLIN 

'  AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H.  Howion  prepares  Specifications,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  Assignitoent,  conducts  Inter- 
ferences, Apileals,  Applications  for  Re-iaifues,  Extensions,  &c.,  attends  to  tlie  filing  of 
Caveats,  Reports  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  of  Inventions,  and  also  acts  as  Consdlt- 
iDg  Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  visits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  such  cases  before  the  E^amihers  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington.  Iowa,  October  8,  1897.  ' 
Bbab  Sib  : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  at  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Blatent 
Office.  You  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  wfaicli 
'  generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industry, 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASONp 

To  HiiTBT  Hoirsov,  Esq,  Late  Commiuioner  of  PaienU 


DRAWING. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his*  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  eon* 
tinues  to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.    Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools  umI* 
Families.    Drawings  for  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
No.  829  North  Tenth  Street. 
B£FEBENCE8.  ^ 

P.  P.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  ASHTON,  Esq., 

JBSPER  HARDING,  Esq^  Wm.  H AMIL|0N,  Actunry  Fr.  J5»s#. 
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THXtSm  BQUARZ:^  WBST  OF  THE  OLD  STAND. 

B.  FRANK  PALMER, 

Surgeon-Artist  to  the  Medical  jDoUeges  and  Hospitals, 
Author  of  New  Bules  for«  Amputations,  Inventor  of  the 
Palmer  Arm,  Leg,  &c,, 

HAS  REMOVED 

TO 

No.  1609  Cliestnut  St.,  PliUadelplila— ie09. 

This  Establishment  (erected  at  great  expense  for  the  business)  combines  every  pos- 
sible comfort  and  facility  for  8 a rgico- Artistic  operations. 

Tbi  Proprietor  will  devote  his  personal  attention  to  the  Profession  at  this  House,  and 
construct  the  PALMER  LIMB8«  (under  the  New  PatentsJ  in  unexampled  ptrfetHon. 
TkouwndM  of'ihese  Limbs  are  worn,  (though  few  are  suspected,)  and  a  galaxy  of  gold 
end  silver  medals  ^fifty  <*  First  Prizes"  won,  over  all  competition,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world,)  attests  the  public  value  of  these  Inventions.  All  genuine  Hands,  Arms, 
Feet,  and  Legs  have  the  name  of  the  inventor  affixed* 

Fampklets  which  contain  the  New  Rules  for  Ampu^tationSt  and  full  information  lor 
persons  in  want  oflimbst  sent  free  to  applicants,  by  mail  or  oth^wise. 

The  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians,  and  all  persons  interested,  is  most  respectfallj 


AH  fonner  partnerships  have  expired  by  limitation.    Address 

B.  7BANE  PALMER,  Suigeon-Artist, 

1649  CHESTKUX  ST.,  Pbiladelplda. 


SEAMLESS   BRASS   TUBES, 

AND 

SEAMLESS  COFFER  TUBES, 

FOR 

Iiocoinotive,  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers, 

MANUFACTURED  bI 

AMERICAN  TUBJE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON,  Tim.,  106  State  Sireot. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Agency  Offices 

Of 

HESSBS.  HUNN  ft  COMFANT. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  &  Co.,  Editori  and  Proprietora  of  the  Seietktijle  Ameriann^mf 
cotiduciing  the  most  succewful  AomcT  for  securing  the  Rights  or  Intiittors,  to  be 
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On  the  Organization  of  the  Corpe  Imperial  Dee  PanU'et-ChatLsefee,^ 
in  France.    By  George  B.  Burnell,  Esq.,  G.E.,  F.G.S. 

Vrom  Um  Joomal  of  ilia  Socl«^  of  Arta»  No.  Ml. 
(Continaed  from  page  12.) 

The  ultimate  conseqnence  of  the  strict  system  of  promotion  that 
prevails  in  France  is,  that  all  that  relates  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  public  works  of  that  country  is  obliged  to  be  transacted  through 
the  bpdy  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees ;  and  the  civil  engineers  are  there 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  conductors  of  the  industrial  establishments,  that 
are  still  allowed  to  be  free  from  state  control,  although  the  civil  engin- 
eers have  proved  themselves  to  be  capable  of  directing  the  railways 
and  other  public  works,  with  at  least  equal  ability  with  their  more 
fortunate  rivals.  The  railways  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  destined  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  body  of  the  works,  for  the  late  Mr. 
Locke  and  the  English  contractors  were  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  Paris  and  Havre  and  the  Cherbourg  lines ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  relations  between  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  company 
were  so  numerous,  and  they  comprehended  so  many  questions  which 
involved  the  rights  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  railways,  that  even  upon  these  lines  the  government 
engineers  have  been  employed.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
other  course  being  long  adopted  in  France ;  the  whole  service  of  that 
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country  is  so  desperately  centralized  that  the  intervention  of  the  state 
is  felt  in  all  things.     Thus,  the  body  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  being 
always  upon  the  spot,  is  necessarily  employed  for  making  the  surveys 
for  the  lines  of  railway,  roads,  and  canals,  that  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  organization  of  that  body  provides  it  with  ample  meana 
of  carrying  out  the  projects  that  it  conceives.  It  may  be  that  the  nation 
gains  in  the  unity  of  views  that  is  thus  produced,  and  that  many  cases 
of  competing  lines  may  thus  be  avoided ;  but  this  advantage  seems  to 
me  dearly  purchased,  when  it  is  only  obtained  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  private  enterprise  of  the  whole  country,  which  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  French  system.     It  has  been  pretended  that  the  estimates 
that  are  prepared  by  the  French  engineers  are  better  and  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  that  are  made  by  their  English  brethren,  and  that 
a  contractor  would  be  more  inclined  to  risk  his  fortune  on  the  French 
preliminary  surveys  and  estimates ;  but  if  we  set  aside  the  greater 
facilities  that  the  French  engineers  have  for  making  their  calculations 
for  the  works  that  they  are  employed  upon,  the  superior  correctness 
of  their  estimates  in  works  that  are  at  all  out  of  the  common  run  may 
be  very  much  questioned ;  and  certainly  they  design  their  works  in  a 
manner  that  English  engineers  would  consider  to  be  very  extravagant 
owing  to  the  traditions  that  prevail  in  the  body  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaus- 
s^es,  who  pride  themselves  rather  upon  not  considering  the  commercial 
view  of  the  question  in  their  constructions.     It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  much  of  the  merit  that  is  thus  due  to  the  engineers  of  the 
government  is  owing  to  the  admirable  system  upon  which  their  accounts 
are  kept;  and  the  merit  of  the  "comptabilite"  that  forms,  so  much 
and  so  justly,  the  boast  of  the  engineers  is,  after  all,  due  to  the  con- 
ducteurs,  whom  the  regulations  of  the  body  consign  to  perpetual  in- 
feriority. The  engineers,  in  fact,  content  themselves  with  the  duty  of 
organizing  the  manner  in  which  the  estimates  and  the  definite  accounts 
are  to  be  prepared ;  they  leave  all  the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
conducteurs,  who  fill  the  position  of  the  Soodras  in  the  ^^  hierarchy  " 
in  which  their  chiefs  play  the  part  of  the  Brahmins.     There  is  much 
more  truth  than  appears  at  first  sight,  in  this  comparison  with  the 
Indian  social  arrangement,  for  the  classes  that  are  thus  formed  in  the 
French  body  politic  are  as  strictly  defined  as  those  of  India,  and  there 
is  nearly  as  much  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  rank  to  another.  The 
distinction  between  the  ingdnieurs  des  Ponts^et-Ghauss^es  and  the  con- 
ducteurs is,  however,  a  permanent  and  inefiaceable  one,  that  will  al- 
ways be  a  standing  reproach  to  the  system  that  would  prevent  a  man 
jfrom  rising  by  his  own  merits  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  profession. 
Yet,  although  I  am  myself  fully  aware  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
French  system  of  organizing  the  public  works  of  that  country;  though 
I  know  the  great  expense  that  the  nation  is  put  to  on  account  of  the 
want  of  practical  knowledge,  and  from  the  deficient  technical  educa* 
tion  of  the  engineers  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  employ,  from 
the  fact  that  no  man  can  there  rise  from  the  ranks,  let  his  merits  be 
ever  so  great,  and  from  the  mania  that  the  system  fosters  for  construct- 
ing monuments  that  should  last  for  ever ;  yet  I  have  seen  such  confusion 
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Dtnd  stich  waste  occasioned  by  the  system  that  prerails  in  England, 
especially  in  the  appointment  of  government  officials  in  similar  matters 
that  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  prefer  the  French  system  of  the 
Ponts-et-Ghaussees  to  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  that  prevail 
here  in  government  offices.  The  engineers  of  the  Ponts-et-Chauss^es 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  they  have  to  pronounce 
upon,  and  they  all  feel  as  though  the  reputation  of  their  body  were 
entrusted  to  their  safe-keeping ;  whilst  in  England  the  nomination  of 
the  engineers  of  the  government  is  entirely  regulated  by  favor  and 
caprice.  Fortunately,  the  influence  of  the  authorities  that  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  is  very  small  in  England,  for  i^re  still  retain  so 
much  of  the  independence  of  habits  and  modes  of  thought  that  are 
the  essential  characteristics  of  local  self-government,  that  the  engineers 
named  by  the  government  can  do  little ;  but  if  the  circumstances  should 
change,  and  if  the  influence  of  the  central  government  should  be  in- 
creased, it  must  become  a  serious  question  with  us,  whether  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  that  does  not  admit  the  nomination 
or  the  advancement  of  the  favorites  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  may 
not  be  the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  the  interest  of  the  rate-payer. 
In  a  highly-centralized  government,  like  that  of  France,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussfees  no  doubt  produces  excellent  results. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  long  as  we  retain  our  self-dependence 
and  that  love  of  true  equality,  that  enables  any  man  to  rise  according 
to  his  own  merits ;  but  it  is  the  best  system  that  has  yet  been  thought 
offer  securing  the  talent  of  the  men  and  the  independence  of  their  judg- 
ment from  the  theories  or  the  passions  of  the  moment.  There  are 
several  details  in  the  organization  of  the  service  which  might  easily 
be  altered  (as,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  engineers  are  only  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  that  they  may  do  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
to  the  Conseil  d'JStat^  and  the  fact  that  the  conducteurs  cannot  rise  to 
the  superior  ranks  of  the  profession),  but,  with  these  exceptions,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  something  like  the  organization  of  the 
Ponts-et-Chaussees  should  not  answer  very  well  with  the  gradual  ten- 
dency to  the  development  of  centralization  that  is  so  manifestly  gaining 
ground  amongst  ourselves.  It  would  secure  for  the  public  at  least 
the  services  of  educated  engineers,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  curious  nomi- 
nations that  we  have  sometimes  witnessed  in  our  public  offices ;  added 
to  which  advantage  would  be  the  incidental  one  of  raising  the  tone  of 
the  profession  in  matters  connected  with  their  own  emoluments,  whicli 
recent  events  have  shown  to  be  very  low  in  England.  Perhaps  there 
is  something  that  is  opposed  to  the  English  notions  of  government  in 
the  existence  of  a  body  that  is  composed  of  officials,  wno  are  not  in 
any  way  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  either  for 
their  nomination  or  for  their  advancement,  and  there  may  be  danger 
in  thus  creating  a  body  that  should  have  the  control  of  the  funds  of 
the  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  their  profession,  and  to  the 
perpetual  interference  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  great  body  of  the 
public ;  but  this  is  counter-balanced  by  the  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  influence  of  the  minister.  There  is,  of  course,  the  disadvantage 
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of  haying  to  do  with  a  board  of  theoretical  men,  who  are  likely  to  in- 
sist upon  the  observance  of  the  strict  scientific  conditions  that  thej 
conceive  to  regnlate  their  pursuit,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ingenieurs 
des  Ponts-et-Ghauss6es  in  the  matter  of  the  rate  of  the  inclines  for 
railways,  which  they  for  a  long  time  insisted  should  be  made  with  an 
inclination  of  1  in  200,  when  the  English  engineers  had  proved  that 
they  might  be  executed  at  1  in  60  without  inconvenience.  This  is  a 
drawba^  that  will  always  attend  an  organized  body  of  such  a  nature; 
but  there  must  be  set  against  it  the  advantage  that  this  body  procures 
in  controlling  the  action  of  the  government  in  the  details  of  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  science.  The  minister  is,  indeed,  quite  power- 
less in  cases  which  strictly  belong  to  the  carrying  out  of  works  that 
may  be  ordered;  the  Ingenieurs  des  Fonts-et*€haussees  alone  can 
regulate  the  manner  in  wUch  they  are  to  be  executed.  The  fact  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  a  political  appointment,  and  therefore 
is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  parliamentry  government,  throws  a  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  who  are  always  in 
possession  of  the  influence  which  they  may  derive  from  their  position 
as  distributors  of  government  patronage,  and  as  executing  the  works 
that  the  state  may,  through  their  advice,  undertake;  and  this  they 
have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  use  for  securing  their  independence. 
It  is  desirable  here  to  mention  that  the  course  adopted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  public  works  in  Prance  is  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
to  submit  to  the  legislature  a  project  of  law  for  their  establishment, 
if  they  are  of  a  nature  to  require  a  concession  from  the  state,  or  to 
give  rise  to  a  large  advance  of  public  funds,  or  if  they  should  require 
the  application  of  the  law  of  expropriation ;  in  other  cases,  they  may 
be  the  subject  of  simple  ordinances,  as  in  the  case  of  municipal  or 
departmental  works.  The  projects  for  all  of  these  undertakings  must 
be  accompanied  by  drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates,  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  conseil  that  is  specifically  concerned  in  their  exe- 
cution, and  they  give  rise  to  the  production  of  a  mass  of  papers  and 
reports  that  are  produced  for  them,  and  which  are  themselves  perfectly 
bewildering.  The  worst  of  this  method  of  entrusting  the  public  works 
to  the  care  of  the  state  is,  that  there  is  no  security  that  they  shall  be 
finished  if  once  begun,  provided  the  state  be  in  want  of  funds,  or  it 
should  have  been  found  advisable  to  appropriate  them  to  other  uses. 
This  last  contingency  has,  it  may  be  observed,  already  happened  in  seve- 
ral remarkable  cases.  For  instance,  the  breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  which 
cost  the  total  sum  of  <£2,400,000,  had  been  mounted  by  the  simple  in- 
terest of  the  money  during  the  time  that  it  was  in  hand,  to  the  sum  of 
^8,400,000.  The  cost  of  the  canals  had  been  just  tripled  by  the  interest 
that  had  accumulated  upon  the  sums  invested  in  them  before  they  were 
inaugurated  throughout  their  length.  Besides  this  there  is  always  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  works  being  executed  in  an  official  manner, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  inconvenience  of  reports  and  reference  to  the 
various  offices  of  the  state,  in  case  there  should  be  any  reason  to  change 
any  of  the  details  of  the  system  that  may  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
first  conception  of  the  scheme.  All  the  questions  must  be  decided  in  the 
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Conseil  des  Ponts-et-Chauss^es  of  Paris,  and,  setting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  absence  of  local  control  that  mnst  thence  issue,  there  must 
be  a  tendency  in  that  body  to  impose  there  own  style  of  work  and  their 
own  modes  of  thought.  In  the  cases  of  the  works  that  are  conceded  to 
large  public  companies  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  adminstrations 
of  the  latter  would  have  suflScient  power  and  influence  to  reduce  the  in- 
terference of  the  body  of  the  Ponts-et-Chauss6es  to  their  legitimate 
bounds,  but  in  all  the  concessions  hitherto  given  there  is  left  so  wide' 
a  margin  for  the  action  of  this  body  that  they  are  practically  all-power- 
ful. The  works  are  to  be  executed  to  their  satisfaction,  and  they  hare 
a  control  over  the  workmen,  the  materials  employed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  executed,  so  that  they  can  stop  the  companies  at 
any  stage  of  their  progress.  Hitherto  the  force  of  public  opinion  has 
kept  the  engineers  within  the  bounds  of  what  may  be  considered  their 
daty.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  system 
whenit  is  applied  to  a  country  fully  accustomed  to  centralization,  and 
debarred  from  the  control  of  a  free  press,  such  as  France  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  tendency  of  what  is  now  passing  in  that  country 
18  to  introduce  the  control  of  the  engineers  independent  of  the  minsters 
of  the  day ;  to  establish  the  system  of  the  monopoly  of  classes  that  is 
perpetuated  by  the  necessity  for  the  pupils  passing  through  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique ;  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  conducteurs  and  the  civil 
engineers,  to  concentrate  the  money  and  the  patronage  of  the  state 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  of  the  Ponts-de-Chauss6es.  I 
think  this  must  eventually  prove  to  be  a  wrong  policy,  though  it  cer- 
tainly tends  to  raise  the  character  and  position  of  the  engineers ;  and 
that  France  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  herself,  in  this  respect,  in  the' 
trammels  of  a  system  of  castes  that  will  effectually  destroy  all  origin- 
ality of  thought  and  action. 

Dtseustion. — ^Mr.  Haywood  (Engineer  to  the  City  Sewer  Commis- 
sion) said  he  did  not  gather  from  the  paper  that  Mr.  Burnell  held  any 
conclusive  opinion  as  to  whether  the  system  in  France  was  better  than 
that  in  England,  or  the  reverse.  With  a  great  deal  Mr.  Burnell  had 
said  he  fully  concurred,  but  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of  the  organi- 
sation in  this  country  of  a  corps  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Ponts- 
etOhaussees  lay  in  the  political  condition  and  habits  of  the  people. 
Whether  it  would  be  derirable  or  not,  there  was  little  probability  of 
its  being  done  in  our  time.  He  must  confess  that  being  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  France  and  her  institutions,  he  never  went  there  with- 
out regretting  that  some  system  could  not  be  established  in  this  country 
by  which  more  unity  of  action  in  engineering  matters  could  be  obtained 
oepecially  with  regard  to  the  metropolis ;  but  he  could  not  see  any  in- 
termediate condition  between  the  present  local-government  system  and 
the  institution  of  a  corps  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaus- ' 
sees.  If  that  corps  was  tested  by  the  grandeur  of  its  works,  it  was  far 
ia  advance  of  the  English ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  results  were 
tested  by  the  activity  of  commercial  enterprise;  then  the  French  system" 
was  fjMT  behind  ours.  They:  had  then  to  choose  between  the  two.  Witii 
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regard  to  the  works  of  the  engineers  in  France,  his  coadnsion  was  that 
their  aqueducts,  docks,  high  roads,  and  canals,  were  laid  out  bett^ 
than  our  own,  and  also  that  the  workmanship  in  them  was  superior  to 
ours.  With  regard  to  the  originality  of  their  works  he  did  not  feel  he 
could  give  an  opinion.  As  to  their  scientific  investigations  he  was  in- 
clined to  place  a  higher  value  upon  them  than  Mr.  Burnell  had  done. 
Undoubtedly  the  first  series  of  engineering  publications  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  was  the  AnnaieB  de$  PonU-et-ChatMUes.  He  knew 
nothing  in  this  country  approaching  them,  and  they  formed  a  scientific 
literature  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud*  There  was  one  thing 
he  could  fully  endorse, — that  was  the  very  high  tone  of  honor  amongst 
the  engineers  themselves.  Their  official  pay  was  exceedingly  small, 
but  he  believed  a  body  of  men  with  a  higher  professional  tone  did  not 
exist.  They  did  not  aim  at  acquiring  large  fortunes,  inasmuch  as 
scientific  men  generally  got  in  France  that  which  they  could  only  ob- 
tain here  by  becoming  wealthy — they  eot  high  honor  and  social,  posi- 
tion. He  happened  to  be  at  the  New  lear's levee  of  the  Emperor,  and 
he  then  inquired  what  was  the  precedence  of  the  Corps  des  Ponts-et- 
Ghauss6es  on  such  an  occasion.  He  was  told  that  the  engineers  took 
rank  before  colonels  in  the  army,  which  was  an  evidence  that  their 
Standing  was  fully  acknowledged.  But  that  was  not  the  case  in  this 
country.  There  were  brilliant  exceptions,  such  as  Faraday,  and  some 
others  who,  although  they  never  sought  for  wealth,  were  still  so  dia- 
tinguished  that  they  could  not  be  overlooked ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
professional  men  in  this  country  were  generally  measured  by  the  depth 
of  their  pockets.  That  was  why  they  struggled  to  make  money  as 
quickly  as  possible,  because  money  was  the  passport  into  society.  The 
engineers  of  the  Ponts-et-Ghaussees  had  an  entirely  difierent  tone  of 
feeling.  He  knew  many  of  them  personally,  and  could  speak  of  them 
in  the  highest  terms.  There  was  one  remark  in  the  paper  about  the 
architects  which  stvack  him.  He  understood  Mr.  Burnell  to  state  that 
they  were  responsible  for  what  is  called  the  well-designing  of  their 
work  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  period  was  a  long  one,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  wholesome  thing  if  some  such  rule  were  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country.  It  was  true,  a  man  was  responsible  for  what 
he  did,  because  if  he  did  not  perform  his  duty,  remedy  might  be  had 
against  him  at  law ;  but  most  persons  would  rather  bear  the  loss  than 
have  recourse  to  the  remedy.  Then,  again,  ^he  French  system  had 
its  disadvantages.  All  those  who  practised  as  engineers  in  that  country 
must  have  gone  through  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  and  thus  have  been 
in  some  measure  educated  by  the  state,  and  so  became  naturally  sub* 
ject  to  state  control.  After  all  he  felt  that  he  could  not  say  witn  cer- 
tainty which  system  he  preferred,  there  were  so  many  elements  involved 
in  the  question ;  but  he  would  say  he  never  went  to  France  without 
coming  back  bitterlv  regretting  that  our  present  system  did  not,  with 
our  huge  wealth  ana  great  commercial  enterprise,  produce  results  more 
worthy  of  the  nation.  If  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject,  now  becoming 
one  of  great  interest  in  this  country,  were  not  out  of  place,  he  would 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  system  of  sub-ways  formed  in  Paris,  which 
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would  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  care  with  which  such  works 
were  carried  out  in  France.  His  remarks  would  apply  to  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  other  large  towns.  In  the  whole  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
those  towns  the  French  were  beating  us  hollow:  they  were  building 
better  houses,  forming  better  thoroughfares,  putting  up  better  lamp- 
postSy  giving  more  light,  and  in  all  arrangements  which  aflfected  the 
health  of  the  community  they  were  considerably  in  adrance  of  this 
country.  With  regard  to  the  main  sewers  of  Paris,  they  were  built  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  might  be  expected  from  a  body  who  were 
not  limited  as  to  expense.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  public 
works  of  large  cities  ought  to  be  monumental,  and  not  merely  for  the 
present  generation.  Surely  it  was  an  unworthy  feeling  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  carry  out  works  which  would  last  our  own  time,  and  to 
leave  posterity  to  take  care  of  itself.  That  was  part  of  the  money-greed 
of  the  age;  and  in  that  respect  our  public  works  contrasted  unfavor- 
ably with  those  of  Paris.  The  large  intercepting  sewei's  of  the  French 
capital  were  made  with  footways  on  each  side.  Those  along  the  Rue 
Kivoli  and  the  Boulevart-Sebastopol  were  so  large  that  a  full-sized 
man  could  walk  on  the  footway  on  either  side  with  his  hat  on,  so  ample 
were  the  dimensions  of  these  sewers.  They  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  that  was  surprising.  The  entrances  were  made  highly  orna- 
mental, which  he  thought  superfluous ;  the  steps  which  led  down  to  them 
were  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  descend  side  by  side.  A  railway 
ran  along  the  edge  of  each  of  the  footways  of  the  large  sewers,  and  be- 
low that  was  the  invert  forming  the  sewer  proper.  An  exceedingly 
well-devised  apparatus  traveled  up  and  down  this  railway,  and  me- 
chanical scrapers  were  used  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  was 
constantly  cleansed.  The  whole  of  the  gas  and  water  pipes  were  covered 
with  a  black  varnish  or  bituminous  compound;  it  was  true  there  were 
leakages,  but  very  few.  The  smaller  branch  sewers  were  most  of  them 
six  feet  in  height,  and  on  each  side  of  them  might  be  seen  porcelain 
figures  marking  the  house  drains,  with  a  small  piece  of  white  enamel 
about  an  inch  square,  which  indicated  that  the  proprietor  of  a  parti- 
cular house  paid  three  francs  annually  for  keeping  his  private  drain 
dear.  Every  thing  was  carried  out  on  the  same  scale.  When  they 
contrasted  this  with  the  way  things  were  done  in  London,  without  en- 
tering into  the  political  question,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
looking  simply  at  the  material  results  as  they  were  presented  in  the 
eiyital  and  large  towns  of  France,  it  made  us  ashamed  on  looking  at 
our  own  metropolis;  and  when  one  knew  as  much  about  the  expendi- 
ture in  London,  as  he  did,  as  compared  with  the  wealth,  he  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  town  in  France  in  which  the  in- 
liabitants  relatively  to  their  means  spent  so  little  in  keeping  their  city 
in  decent  and  proper  order  as  they  did  in  London. 

Mr.  £.  G.  Tufhell  remarked  that  the  direction  of  the  observations 
ioBt  made  was  altogether  to  depreciate  English  engineers  below  the 
French*  He  did  not  agree  with  that  position,  because  there  were  many 
facts  which  went  in  contradiction  of  it.  When  the  French  desired  to 
introduce  any  new  engineering  practice  they  almost  invariably  came  to 
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this  ooantry  for  the  assistance  of  engineers.  When  railways  were  first 
commenced  in  France  they  sent  for  Locke  and  other  English  engineers 
to  carry  them  out.  We  were  the  first  country  to  introduce  suspension- 
bridges.  The  French  sent  a  deputation  to  this  country  from  the  Ecole 
Polyteohnique  to  inspect  what  we  had  done;  they  returned  to  France, 
issued  an  elaborate  report,  stating  that  our  suspension-bridges  were 
erected  upon  wrong  principles,  and  devising  (as  they  thought)  better 
ones.  They  erected  a  suspension-bridge  in  Paris  on  their  principles, 
but  immediately  upon  its  completion  it  tumbled  down.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal,  notwithstanding  the  predominance  of 
French  influence  in  Egypt,  the  Pacha  sent  to  this  country  for  engi- 
neering advice  with  regard  to  that  project,  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw  went 
out  to  that  country  to  make  a  professional  report  upon  that  great  under- 
taking. Looking  at  these  facts  he  could  not  at  all  reconcile  them  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Haywood. 

Mr.  Frederic  Lawrence  did  not  feel  the  same  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Haywood  felt,  as  to  which  system  he  preferred.  As  an  Englishman 
he  approved  of  a  system  which  allowed  talent  to  develop  itself — by 
itself — ^rather  than  a  centralized  system  which  tended  to  cramp  tho 
energies  and  fetter  the  originality  of  those  employed ;  and  he  thought 
if  they  compared  the  engineering  works  of  this  country  with  those  of 
France,  looking  at  the  works  themselves,  they  would  see  at  once  that 
our  system  was  by  far  the  best.  Could  the  French  engineers  point  to 
a  Britannia  Bridge  ?  or  if  they  had  anything  resembling  it  did  they  not 
copy  it  from  us  ?  Was  not  every  large  engineering  work  in  France  a 
copy  or  modification  of  something  previously  done  in  England  ?  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Haywood  speak  so  approvingly  of  the  sewers 
of  Paris.  It  might  be  that  the  sewer  along  the  Rue  Rivoli  was  better 
than  anything  we  have  in  London,  but  why  was  it  better  ?  Because 
the  French  engineers  came  over  here  and  saw  what  we  bad  done :  they 
adopted  what  we  had  done  well,  and  improved  where  they  felt  they 
could  improve.  It  was,  however,  only  recently  that  sewers  had  been 
introduced  into  Paris,  and  if  that  system  were  carried  out  all  over  the 
capital — as  was  stated  regardless  of  expense — ^Paris  might  eventually 
be  a  better  drained  city  than  we  could  boast  of.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  details,  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Haywood,  with  whatever  staff  he 
could  command,  would  care  to  have  put  upon  him  the  task  of  fixing 
up  the  tablets  he  had  spoken  of,  in  the  city  sewers,  indicating  the  num« 
bers  of  the  drains,  and  the  sum  paid  by  each  private  individual  to  haTe 
his  drain  kept  clean.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, however  admirable  an  institution  the  Corps  of  ronts-et-Chaussees 
of  France  was,  it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  engineers  of  England; 
because,  when  he  looked  round,  he  saw  the  names  of  engineers  who 
had  carried  out  works  which  die  Corps  of  Ponts-et-Chauss6es  dared 
not  hare  attempted.  He  therefore  differed  from  Mr.  Haywood,  and 
had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  English  engineers  the  first  in  the 
world;  for,  when  any  ooantry  was  in  difficulty,  England  was  applied 
to  for  that  valuable  engineering  counsel  which  could  be  obtained  from 
no  other  country. 
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Mr.  Haywood  explained  that  his  remarks  had  been  misunderstood. 
He  had  dealt  only  with  the  broad  features  of  the  paper,  and  he  had 
made  no  comparison  between  English  and  French  engineers,  as  re- 
garded their  professional  skill. 

Mr.  Lawrence  understood  Mr.  Haywood  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
the  two  systems,  and  they  must  judge  from  the  results  whether  one 
was  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Burnell  said  he  had  carefully  guarded  himself  in  what  he  had 
said  against  drawing  comparisons  between  English  and  French  en- 
gineers. Upon  the  question  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  classes  is 
was  a  singular  fact  that  the  French  engineers  had  almost  invariably 
consulted  the  English,  and  all  the  inventions  that  had  altered  the  face 
of  engineering  science  had  arisen  either  in  England  or  America.  With 
regard  to  railways  it  was  well  known  they  originated  in  England,  and 
the  same  thing  occurred  with  reference  to  suspension-bridges.  The 
merit  of  that  form  of  bridge  they  knew  belonged  to  Telford.  Steam- 
boats, the  electric  telegraph,  and  many  other  inventions,  which  had 
tended  to  advance  civilization,  were  the  results  of  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciples which  prevailed  in  England,  and  of  which  he  was  a  cordial  sup- 
porter. The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  call  attention  to  the  organization 
of  the  corps  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  which  he  thought,  for  carrying 
out  works  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  was  superior  to 
our  system  of  appointing  Government  officers. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burnell,  said 
he  thought  they  must  all,  to  a  great  extent,  participate  in  the  feeling 
expressed  by  Mr.  Haywood,  on  comparing  the  style  of  the  public  works 
in  Paris  with  those  of  London ;  and  with  regard  to  the  sewers,  if  any- 
thing was  calculated  to  mitigate  that  feeling,  it  was,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  in  the  visit  he  paid  to  the  great  brick  tank  at 
Barking,  covering  an  extent  of  eleven  acres,  which  for  strength  and 
excellence  of  execution  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  which  showed 
what  could  be  done  in  England  in  the  way  of  first-rate  brick- work.  He 
was  afraid  they  could  hardly  expect  to  settle  the  question  this  evening 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  plans,  and  he  thought  they 
must  be  content  with  supposing  that  each  nation  had  settled  down  in- 
stinctively into  the  particular  system  which  best  suited  its  own  peculiar 
constitution.  He  was  sure  they  would  pass  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Burnell  for  his  able  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 


Spoked  and  DUk  Wheeh. 

Iron  th«  LoDd.  Practical  M«cbMik's  Joaraml,  April  and  May,  1804. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following 
interesting  and  important  conclusions,  which  have  been  very  elaborately 
wrought  out  by  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  M.  Ad.  Martin. 

The  large  development  of  the  railway  system  has  caused  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  wheels  of  rolling  stock  to  become  one  of  immense  importance. 
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The  number  of  axles  belonging  to  carriages  and  vans  in  France,  at  tbe 
Ist  of  January,  1862,  vras  abont  85,000,  of  which  8000  having  disk 
wheels  attached  to  them,  represented  a  value  of  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  just  combination  of  the  several  pieces  of  which 
they  are  composed,  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  their  security.  The 
wearing  out  of  the  tyres  is  another  most  important  consideration.  It 
becomes  thus  a  matter  of  great  commercial  interest  that  the  wheels 
should  be  constructed  after  an  improved  type. 

It  is  thought  that  all  the  requirements  will  be  represented  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Ist.  To  realize  the  greatest  solidity  amongst  all  the  pieces. 

2d.  To  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

3d.  To  be  of  light  weight,  and  to  offer  as  much  resistance  as  possible 
to  the  binding  energy  of  the  tyre. 

4th.  To  lift  as  little  dust  as  possible  when  running. 

Lastly.  To  produce  at  a  minimum  price  an  article  of  maximum  dura- 
bility. 

Spoked  wheels,  which  are  employed  for  locomotive  engines  and  rolling 
stock  generally,  are  more  costly,  heavier,  and  offer  a  greater  resistance, 
than  those  having  plain  disks,  therefore  they  should  be  replaced  by  the 
latter.  Another  motive  for  employing  these  disk  wheels  results  from 
their  inferiority  to  extend  a  fire,  should  it  occur  in  the  carriages  when 
traveling,  and  which  spoked  wheels  to  a  large  extent  provoke. 

The  wheels  of  carriages  and  wagons  being  usually  identical,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  make  a  distinction  between  them.  Their  diameter 
outside  the  tyre  being  generally  about  0*9144  metres  to  1*05  metres,  the 
first  of  which  corresponds  to  about  8  English  feet,  and  the  second  to  8 
feet  7  inches  nearly.  It  would  therefore  be  of  little  benefit  to  go  beyond 
this  diameter,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  friction  of  the  journal  is 
slightly  diminished,  the  weight  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  as  well  as  the 
rolling  friction,  which,  increasing  as  the  diameter,  destroys  the  advan- 
tage thus  obtained. 

The  resistance  that  the  atmosphere  presents  to  the  rolling  action  of 
wheels,  is  entirely  independent  of  their  diameter  for  a  given  rate  of 
lineal  travel,  because  in  any  case  the  circumferential  velocity  is  equal, 
the  number  of  revolutions  corresponding  with  the  diameter,  accordingly 
as  it  is  increased  or  diminished. 

The  general  construction  of  spoked  wheels  being  pretty  well  known, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail.  They  are  usually 
made  with  straight  spokes,  the  outer  extremity  of  which  are  forged  of  a 
T  form,  these  ends  are  then  welded  together  in  pairs,  the  manner  in 
which  the  joint  is  made  being  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
construction  of  spoked  wheels ;  these  are  made  secure  at  the  centre,  by 
a  boss  of  iron  cast  over  and  between  them.  When  the  cast  iron  boss 
has  become  cooled,  the  outer  rim  formed  by  the  T-shaped  extremities 
is  thoroughly  welded,  and  made  circular.  There  are  many  other  ways 
of  manufacturing  spoked  wheels  for  railway  carriages  and  vans,  and, 
indeed,  they  are  now  sometimes  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  in  a 
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manner  similar  io  that  introdaced  by  Mr.  Goocb,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  for  the  wheels  of  locomotives. 

Wheels  with  plain  disks  are  mnch  lighter  and  encounter  much  less 
resistance  with  the  atmosphere  during  their  revolution,  they  do  not  lift 
the  dust,  are  not  easily  disturbed,  and  hold  equally  well  upon  the  axles 
and  in  the  tyres.  Any  person  conversant  with  this  subject,  will  tho- 
roughly grant  that  a  wheel  composed  of  one  piece  of  malleable  or  cast 
iron,  in  the  form  of  disk,  is  much  more  solid  and  secure  than  one  made  up 
of  an  assemblage  of  pieces.  It  is,  however,  contended  by  some,  that 
by  the  use  of  disk  wheels,  the  tyres  would  soon  become  flattened,  loose 
upon  the  wheels,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wheels  become  loose  on  their 
axles.  These  prophesies,  however,  have  not  been  realized  in  practice — 
they  are  contradicted  daily,  and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  disk  wheels 
hold  better  in  their  tyres  than  spoked  ones  have  ever  done.  In  either 
case,  the  chief  element  of  secure  fastening  between  the  tyre  and  the 
wheel  coneists  in  the  amount  of  strain  produced  by  the  tyre  on  the 
wheel,  this  adhesion  being  also  increased  by  the  introduction  between 
them  at  intervals  of  bolts  or  rivets;  in  either,  the  bolts  or  rivets,  their 
action  is  identical.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  what  the  actual 
valae  of  this  binding  action  amounts  to,  in  shrinking  the  tyre  over  the 
wheel,  the  contraction  of  the  tyre  being  usually  brought  about  by  first 
heating  it,  then  passing  it  over  the  wheel.  When  thus  placed  in  posi- 
tion, both  are  immersed  in*  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  where  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  the  tyre  is  sufficiently  cooled.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that,  prior  to  the  tyres  being  heated,  their  internal  diameter  as 
either  rolled  or  bored,  is  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  exterior  diameter, 
of  the  wheel,  in  order  that  when  expanded  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
tracted by  cold,  they  hold  the  wheel  very  firmly. 
Let  p= total  pressure  of  the  tyre  upon  the  wheel. 

j?=pressure  per  unit  of  surface. 

i=^idth  of  the  tyre. 

r=radius  of  the  felly  or  rim  of  the  wheel  inside  the  tyre. 

R=  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  the  iron,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  is  taken =(12  kil.)  for  each  square  metre. 

8= the  section  of  the  tyre. 
The  total  pressure  of  the  tyre  upon  the  wheel,  and  reciprocally,  would 

2;rrZ/?  =  p  .  .  (1) 

In  determining  the  tendency  to  produce  diametral  rupture,  it  was 
found  that 

p2rl=2sB,  .  .  (2) 

In  practice,  8  =  140  mill.  X  55  mill.  =  7700  mill,  en  tenant  compte 
du  boudin,  when  it  would  be — 

pl2r=2X 7700 X 12  kil.  =  184800 kil.        .  (8) 

184800 

making  2r=  '94  m.  it  would  be 

184R00       ^  ...  .  ... 
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The  pressure  of  the  tyre  on  the  wheel  for  each  square  millimetre  of  its 
surface 

p=2jrrZp=680062  kil.  .  (6) 

The  expansion  or  stretching  of  tyre  necessary  to  prodoce  this  pressure 
of  580*052  kilog.  per  sqaare  millimetre  would  be 

^=rs     •  •  <^ 

In  which 
A=the  elongation  of  the  tyre  has  in  metreSi  for  every  metre  in 

length ; 
P=:re8i8tanceof  the  wheel  tending  to  stretch  the  tyre  in  killogrammes; 
8=  transverse  section  of  the  tyre  in  square  millimetres ; 
c=co*ei5cient  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity; 
Accrding  to  Poncelet|  if  p=12  killog. ; 

c=to  20,000  kil.; 
which  would  give 

A  =  140  mill  X  55  mill.  X  42  kil.        r.,r.^r.f.r.  ^  ,fi. 

20,000X7700: ^^^^^^  "^-  («) 

This  expansion  would  then  be  less  than  one  millimetre  for  every  metre 
in  length  of  the  tyre,  and  would  not  produce  a  pressure  of  580052  kil. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  investigations,  that  if  the  wheel  itself 
were  positively  inflexible,  the  smallest  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  under  or  over  that  of  the  interior  of  the  tyre, 
would  either  convey  a  diminished  or  increased  pressure  upon  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  tyre,  the  latter  of  which  represents  the  energy  tend- 
ing to  burst  it. 

The  question  arises,  Are  disk  wheels  elastic?  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  exact  knowledge  on  this  point. 

In  spoked  wheels,  the  total  pressure  of  the  tyre  spreads  itself  over 
nine  double  spokes,  that  is  eighteen  single  ones,  therefore  the  energy 
of  compression  of  the  tyre  that  each  one  of  these  supports,  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

680052  kil.     „ooof:  i -i  /o. 

— jg —      =32225  kilog.  .  .        (9) 

the  dimensions  of  spokes  being  generally — 

m. 
Length,  .  .  .  0*290 

fireadtb,  .  .  .  0-073 

Thickness,  .  .  0-046 

According  to  M.  Morin,  the  weight  which  each  square  centimetre  of 
the  section  of  the  spoke  would  support,  would  be  relatively  to  the  pre- 
ceding conditions = about  600  killogrammes,  giving  therefore 

7c.6  X  lc.5  X  600  kilog.  =6-750  kilog.  .  (9) 

of  contraction,  so  that  the  tyres  could  exercise  upon  each  spoke  a  pres- 
sure of  82225  kilog.,  but  exercising  in  reality  only  about  6750  kilog., 
that  is  to  say,  a  fifth  or  thereabouts,  which  would  reduce  the  entire 
energy  exercised  by  the  tyre  upon  the  felly  to  18  X  6*750  kilog.=121y- 
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500  kilog.,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  pressure  which  the  tyre  can 
effect,  in  the  conditions  aboat  to  be  shown,  that  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
can  support  it,  and  if,  as  is  seen,  that  the  centre  of  the  wheel  can  sup- 
port a  strain  five  times  less,  it  will  follow  that  the  iron  of  the  tyre 
will  endure  a  tension  which  would  correspond  to  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  wheel  itself,  and  also  it  will  be  diminished  in  a  proportion  cor- 
responding to  the  yielding  or  bending  of  the  spokes  at  the  time  of 
putting  on  the  tyre.  It  should  be  admitted,  that  in  wheels  the  spokes 
of  which  are  straight,  and  of  a  thickness  of  15  millimetres,  the  tyre 
could  not  exercise  an  energy  beyond  2*40  k.  for  each  square  millimetre 
of  its  own  section,  and  that  this  would  always  be  either  above  or  below 
this  amount  in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  the  stiffness  or  flexibility 
of  the  spokes.  It  is  then  enough  to  state,  that  spoked  wheels  do  not 
offer  to  the  binding  energy  of  the  tyre  a  resistance  sufficient  to  utilize 
the  entire  holding  action  it  affords. 

In  the  conditions  of  maximum  pressure,  the  power  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exert  to  cause  the  tyre  to  slip  on  the  wheel,  would  be 
36,450  kilogs.,  taking  3  as  the  co-efficient  of  friction. 

It  becomes  then  advantageous  to  increase  this  binding  energy  by  the 
insertion  of  five  or  six  bolts  or  rivets,  which  for  this  purpose  are  usu- 
ally of  Om.  035  diameter,  and  possessing  a  capability  to  resist  shearing 
of  about  50,000  kilogs. 

The  tyre  inflaencing  and  exercising  ordinarily,  at  the  time  of  being 
put  on  the  wheel,  a  pressure  far  greater  than  that  which  it  (the  wheel) 
can  support,  since  with  only  a  slight  difference  of  the  diameter  there 
results  an  error  which,  by  precaution,  is  always  very  great,  in  conse- 

Iuence  of  the  bending  of  all,  or  of  one  part  of  the  spokes,  thereby  pro- 
Dcing  an  eccentricity  of  the  journal  with  the  circumference  of  the  tyre. 

Bisk  wheels  on  the  contrary,  are  never  out  of  shape,  and  present,  at 
each  point  of  the  circumference,  an  equal  resistance,  which  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  wheels  with  spokes,  and  they  have  tyres  and  journals  al- 
ways concentric.  The  author  has  sought  to  determine  the  elasticity 
of  a  disk  wheel  by  ealculation ;  but  precedents  and  formulss  are  wanted 
to  enable  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  case,  it  has,  however,  been  man- 
aged by  proceeding  experimentally,  and  much  assistance  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  faciUties  and  good  feeling  that  he  has  met  with  at  the 
works  of  the  Orleans  Railway  Company. 

From  the  following  it  will  be  seen  how  powerful  the  contraction  of 
the  tyre  is,  and  how  inferior  the  resistance  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
18  to  it;  guided  by  these  calculations,  it  has  not  been  hesitated  to  put 
on  the  tyre  of  a  disk  wheel,  avee  un  ecart  de  diamktre  of  7  millimetres* 

The  tyre  was  55  millimetres  thick,  with  127  wide.     The  centre  of 

the  disk  wheel,  furnished  par  la  Soeiete  Providence^  had  the  following 

dimensions'— 

Internal  diameter,                  .  .  0-920  m. 

Breadth  of  the  felly,                .  .                   .  0-082 

Thickneis  of  the  nm  of  the  felly,  .  0*018 

ThickneM  of  the  Bide,  near  the  fellv,  .                   .  0-018 

Weight  of  the  dbk,                 .  .                  .  180k. 

Weight  of  the  tyre,                 •  .  192k. 

YoL.  XLYIII.— Xhikd  Sxbixb.— No.  2.^AuaT78T,  1864.  8 
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The  wheel  as  well  as  the  tyre  was  new;  this  last^  made  of  iron  and 
steel,  had  been  famished  by  M.  Yerdier. 

In  order  to  see  whether  or  no  the  tyre  could  contract  the  disk  wheel, 
three  gauges  were  prepared,  the  first  with  points  at  a  distance  apart 
of  Om.65,  the  second  0m.40,  and  the  third  at  Om.SO. 

These  measures,  applied  to  the  disk,  equidistant  from  the  centre  on 
a  diametral  line,  have  been,  as  well  as  the  diameters,  set  off  with  all 
possible  care,  and  verified  by  many  repetitions. 

It  was  found  on  taking  the  tyre  from  the  furnace  the  first  time,  that 
the  dilatation  was  not  sufficient ;  it  was  then  put  back  in  the  furnace 
and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  then  put  over  the  wheel,  where  it  was  left 
until  its  temperature  was  reduced  to  that  at  which  the  tyres  are  tem- 
pered. Taken  out  of  the  water  it  was  found  sound,  and  the  following 
statements  are  made  concerning  the  body  of  the  wheel :— * 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  had  diminished  5  millimetres. 
Two  points,  distant  Om.66,  were  drawn  together  2'5  millimetres. 
Those  distant  0m.40,  were  drawn  together  1*5  millimetres. 
Those  distant  Om.36,  were  drawn  together  {  millimetre. 

These  show,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  what  it  was  wished  to  estab- 
lish— the  elasticity  of  the  disk  wheels. 

As  regards  their  resistance,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  proportionate 
to  the  power  of  contraction  of  the  tyre : :  2  :  5  since  the  tyre  is  enlarged 
2  millimetres,  whilst  the  wheel  has  diminished  5  millimetres ;  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  tyre  having  stretched  to  its  limit  of  elasticity, 
had  attained  a  permanent  lengthening  which  ought  to  be  deduct^ 
from  its  total,  to  have  the  force  vive  of  the  tyre  left  free. 

In  order  that  a  tyre,  put  on  a  disk  wheel,  might  cease  to  be  affected 
by  it,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  lengthened;  but  the  resistance  of  the 
iron  being  sensibly  the  same  towards  the  traction  as  towards  the  crash- 
ing, the  weight  of  a  wagon  has  no  bearing  with  the  force  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  exercise  to  produce  that  lengthening. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


On  the  Testing  of  Chain  Cables.    By  Frbdbrick  Arthur 
Paget,  Esq.,  C.E. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  608. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  generally  known  that  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  considering  a  bill  for  the  compulsory  testing  of  the 
chain  cables  and  achors  of  merchant  vessels.  This  may  be  said  to  lend 
a  passing  interest  to  a  question  which,  however,  needs  no  chance  help 
in  calling  for  our  attention. 

Without  entering  into  lengthy  statistics,  or  calculating  the  number  of 
times  that  the  total  length  of  all  the  chain  cables  in  actual  use  would  mea- 
sure round  the  world,  we  should  be  scarcely  mistaken  in  the  supposition 
that  in*  different  parts  of  the  globe  there  are,  at  this  very  moment,  many 
hundreds  of  valuable  lives,  and  thousands  worth  of  property,  in  each 
case  dependent  upon  a  single  link  of  the  hundred  fathoms  that  make  up 
the  length  of  an  average  chain  cable;  for  there  are  situations  in  which  a 
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Bhip  is  often  placed  wherein  the  cable  must  be  literally  the  thread  of  life 
of  the  vessel.  To  the  seamen  of  the  present  age,  the  iron  cable,  though 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  is  a  common  every-day  thing. 
Those  of  the  last  generation  could  remember  the  time  when  only  hempen 
cables  were  in  use.  The  naval  men  of  that  time  were  thus  led  to  look 
upon  chain  cables  as  the  most  precious  gift  ever  made  in  modern  times 
to  the  mariner — to  repeat  the  words  of  the  late  distinguished  Captain 
Basil  Hall. 

Now,  although  we  have  been  testing  chain  cables  according  to  certain 
Admiralty  regulations  established  ever  since  1831,  although  the  naval 
administrations  of  France,  Russia,  and  other  countries  have  exactly 
copied  these  regulations,  and  although  Lloyds'  have  adopted  the  Ad- 
miralty test — ^which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  so-called  '^merchant" 
test — it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  di£ference  of  opinion  with  xegard 
to  almost  every  point  connected  with  the  use  and  testing  of  chain  cables 
Btill  exists  amongst  engineers  and  other  men  of  science.  This  dififering 
of  doctors  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  the  Blue  Book  report  from  the 
1860  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  anchors  and  chain 
cables  for  the  merchant  service.  One  witness  states  that  50  per  cent. 
of  the  loss  of  life  by  shipwrecks  are  due  to  bad  cables  and  anchors  ; 
another  that  very  few  wrecks  occur  through  bad  anchors  and  cables. 
One  objects  to  the  Navy  proof  as  being  too  high ;  another  as  too  low. 
One  witness  considers  that  the  cross-stay  does  not  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  link ;  another  that  the  cross-stay  is  a  great  improvement.  In  the 
same  way,  directly  contrary  opinions  were  elicited  from  different  wit- 
nesses with  regard  to  the  duration  of  cables  under  wear,  their  re-test- 
ing, re-annealing,  and  other  points.  A  similar  want  of  agreement  on 
these  matters  exists  in  France ;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  several 
interesting  engineering  questions,  connected  with  the  strength,  the 
testing,  and  the  re-testing  of  chain  cables,  offer  a  fair  field  for  a  prac- 
tical examination. 

According  to  the  Admiralty  regulations,  an  iron  chain  cable  has  to 
consist  of  eight  lengths,  each  12^  fathoms  long,  including  one  swivel 
in  the  middle  of  every  other  length,  and  one  joining  shackle  to  each 
length.  Neglecting  the  swivels  and  shackles,  each  link  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  cylinder,  the  axis  of  which  is  wound  into  a  shape  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  an  ellipse.  The  width  over  all,  or  across  the  minor 
axis,  is  made  3^  diameters  (full^  of  the  cylindrical  bar.  The  length 
over  all,  or  across  the  major  axis  of  the  supposed  ellipse,  is  six  diame- 
ters. The  cast  iron  stud  across  the  minor  axis  is  made  0*6  of  a  diameter 
in  the  centre,  and  one  diameter  at  each  of  its  ends.  This  stud  not  merely 
acts  as  a  cross-stay,  but  also  preserves  the  freedom  of  the  joints,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  flexibility  of  the  cable.  The  weights 
are  of  course  exactly  fixed  in  the  government  tenders.  The  weight  of, 
for  instance,  a  one  inch  link  stay-pin  must  not  exceed  S^  ounces,  and 
the  weight,  fixed  by  contract,  of  a  hundred  fathoms  of  cable,  in  eight 
lengths,  including  4  swivels  and  8  joining  shackles,  must  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  more  than  l-20th  part.  The  experience  of  many  centuries 
haa  determined  the  sizes  of  hempen  cables  for  ships  of  a  given  ton- 
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nage;  and,  the  eizes  of  the  hampeii  cable  being  thua  given,  it  is  eMj 
to  substitute  a  chain  cable  of  the  required  strength.  Mr.  J.  R.  Napier 
has  proposed  a  formula,  according  to  which  one-eighth  of  the  cube  root 
of  load  displacement  would  give  the  diameter  of  the  chain  cable  asuallj 
employed  by  steamers  of  the  present  form.     In  the  Admiralty  com- 

Earative  table,  showing  the  weights  and  strengths  of  stud  chains  and 
empen  cables,  there  is  a  noticeable  relation  between  the  girths  of  the 
hempen  cables  and  the  diameters  of  the  iron  employed  in  chain  cablea. 
The  number  of  inches  of  the  circumferences  of  the  hempen  cables 
pretty  nearly  expresses  in  lines,  or  twelfths  of  an  inch,  the  diameters 
of  the  iron  cables  of  equal  breaking  strength.  The  material  of  the  links 
is  No.  8  rolled  bar,  and  very  good  cable  bolts  generally  cost  from  £1 
to  £2  above  common  bars.  According  to  experiments  by  Telford, 
Hodgkinson,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  and  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  also  according 
to  numerous  experiments  at  Woolwich,  we  may  safely  take  the  ultimate 
breaking  strength  of  cable  bars  at  24  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  their 
limit  of  elasticity,  under  a  tensile  stress,  at  12  tons  to  the  square  indii. 
These  bars  would  stand  a  pressure  up  to  deformation  of  18  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  and  15  tons  pressure  at  the  elastic  limit.  The  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  a  round  bar  of  this  iron  would  thus  be  nearly  19  tons. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  leading  man  of  the  test  house  at 
Woolwich,  in  1860,  this  ultimate  statical  breaking  strength  is  only 
occasionally  exceeded,  when  it  rises  up  to  about  20  tons  for  one-inch 
round  bar,  or  25*88  tons  per  square  inch.  He  also  stated  that  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  made  at  Woolwich,  showed  the  greatest  break- 
ing strength  of  one  inch  chain  cables  to  be  only  28*31  tons.  Contrary 
to  the  popular  assumption  that  a  stud  link  should  be,  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  twice  the  strength  of  a  single  bar,  this  result  would  show 
a  loss  in  strength  of  28-75  per  cent.  According  to  the  comparative 
table  published  by  the  Admiralty,  the  one-inch  bolts  should  stand  21 
tons  8  cwts.,  and  the  stud  link  therefrom,  34  tons  5  cwts.  It  also 
appears  to  have  been  assumed  (for  it  could  scarcely  have  been  proved 
by  experiment)  that  the  strength  of  the  cable  bolt,  and  of  the  link 
therefrom,  both  increase  almost  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bars.  Thus,  the  breaking  of  two-inch  bolts  is  given  as  21  tons 
8  cwts., X 4=86  tons  12  cwts.,  to  which  two  tons  are  added;  the 
strength  of  chain  therefrom  as  34t.  5  cwt.  X  4  =  137  tons,  and  the  proof 
as  18  X  4 =72  tons.  It  is,  however,  well  known  to  engineers  that,  as 
a  rule,  a  two-inch  bar  is  not  practically  four  times  as  strong  as  a  one- 
inch  bar  of  even  exactly  the  same  make  and  by  the  same  maker,  and 
that  the  strength  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  bulk  still  further  increases. 
The  proportions  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  appear,  however,  to  com- 
pensate for  this  loss,  and  there  is  very  nearly  the  same  average  ratio 
of  breaking  strength  to  diameter  in  all  chains  from  five^eighths  to  two 
inches.  But,  even  according  to  the  Admiralty  tables,  there  is  a  re- 
markable amount  of  strength  lost  in  forming  the  iron  into  the  link. 
This  loss  of  strength  was  well  known  to  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  the  intro- 
ducer of  chain  cables*    He  thus  patented,  in  1817,  the  straight  link 
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med  in  Boapension  bridges,  and  first  applied  it  to  the  Brighton  chain 
pier. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  bar 
ahonld  be  lost  in  forming  it  into  a  cable  link.  The  principal  causes 
are : — 1st.  The  mechanical  shape  of  the  link ;  2d.  The  crushing  stress 
undergone  by  the  insides  of  the  crowns ;  3d.  The  deterioration  in 
strength  of  the  iron  through  its  being  bent ;  4th.  The  loss  of  strength 
at  the  welds. 

In  the  first  place,  each  link  is,  when  the  cable  is  pulled  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  its  lengthy  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain  at  each  of  its  ends 
or  crowns,  and  is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  curved  beam  loaded 
in  the  middle.  An  originally  curved  beam  is,  with  regard  to  bending 
stress,  in  the  same  condition,  at  any  cross^section  at  right  angles  to 
its  neutral  surface,  as  a  straight  beam  under  the  same  moment  of  flexure. 
The  moment  of  flexure  of  one  end  of  a  common  unstayed  link  can  be 
expressed  in  inch-pounds  by  multiplying  half  the  span,  or  half  the  dis- 
tance in  the  clear,  by  the  load  in  pounds.  In  the  case  of  the  stayed 
link,  however,  the  moment  of  thrust  of  the  cross-stay  has  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  moment  of  the  bending  force.  The  mechanically  weak- 
est part  of  any  link  is  thus  at  the  crowns.*  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  all  the  writers  on  the  strength  of  materials,  from  Professor  Peter 
Barlow,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  and  others,  down  to^xeneral  Morin,  in  1862, 
*  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  sappose  the  cross-Beotional  area  of  the  link  a» 
infinitely  small  compared  with  its  m^jor  and  minor  axes,  and  suppose  it  provided 
with  a  cross-stay.  Let  2p  denote  the  whole  pulling  force ; 
2&  the  thrust  of  the  stay ;  T  the  tension  at  a.  For  the  equili- 
brium of  the  quarter  link,  b,s,a,  we  have  the  forces  P,it,T, 
Mid  the  forces  at  B  arising  from  the  left-hand  quarter  at  a. 
From  symmetry  this  must  be  horizontal  (in  the  figure},  and 
we  mast  therefore  have  :  — Force  at  B  =  R,  and  T  =  p.  The 
moment  of  the  bending  force  at  b  is  therefore  not  p  X  o^> 
bai  only  pXoa,  —  bXob.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
link  18  on  the  point  of  breaking  by  opening  at  b,  the  tension 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  ultimate  tension  throughout  the  sec- 
tion at  B,  but  only  at  the  lowest  point,  and  when  this  has  given 
way  A  little,  the  tension,  previously  supported,  is  thrown  on 
a  fibre  higher  up,  which  then  gives  wa^,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  strength  is  lest  than 
if  the  tension  were  throughout  the  section  as  great  as  possible. 
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give  the  strength  of  a  link  furaished  with  «  cross-ataj  to  be  eqaal  to 
that  of  the  iron  of  which  the  link  is  made. 

In  a  mathematical  sense,  the  contact  between  the  links  is  only  at 
a  point,  because  it  is  a  case  of  two  cylinders  touching  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Under  a  load,  this  point  will  spread  out  to  a  surface  of 
an  area  given  by  the  amount  of  the  load  and  by  the  compressibility  of 
the  iron.  This  surface  will  then  probably  increase,  in  the  case  of  a  one- 
inch  cable  under  a  load  of  nine  tons,  up  to  more  than  half  a  square 
inch.  And  thus  at  the  ends,  the  softer  and  more  ductile  the  iron,  the 
sooner  will  it  be  worn  away  in  practice,  and  the  progressive  deterio- 
ration caused  by  this  crushing  action  will  also  be  furthered  by  the 
friction. 

An  attempt  to  account  for  the  reduction  in  strength  through  the 
bending  of  the  cylindrical  bar  has  next  to  be  made.  Wrought  iron 
is  known  to  be  a  crystallized  body,  belonging  to  the  cubic  system. 
Now,  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his  important  work  '^  On  the  Physical  Conditions 
involved  in  the  construction  of  Artillery,"  has  shown  that  these  crys- 
tals are  not  grouped  amorphously  (or  without  distinct  arrangement) ; 
but  that  they  always  take  a  certain  determinate  position.  He  has  de- 
veloped the  law  that  ''iron,  whether  in  the  state  of  cast  or  of  wrought 
iron,  has  the  principal  axes  of  its  integrant  crystals  arranged  in  the 
lines  of  least  pressure  Within  the  mass,*'  while  exposed  to  pressure  and 
heat  in  progress  of  manufacture.  The  principal  axes  of  the  crystals  in 
a  rolled  bar  would  thus  be  set  in  a  direction  coincident  with  the  length 
of  the  bar»  and,  from  the  property  of  malleability  possessed  by  these 
metallic  crystals,  they  would  further  take,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
rolls,  or  the  impact  of  the  forging  hammer,  the  longitudinal  extension 
known  as  the  '^  fibre  "  of  wrought  iron.  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  found  that 
bars  cut  longitudinally  and  transversely  to  the  fibre  of  the  same  plate 
of  an  excellent  quality  of  iron,  gave  with  the  fibre  a  strength  of  from 
19'66  to  20-2,  and  across  the  fibre  a  strength  of  only  16'7  tons  to  16*93 
tons.  The  ultimate  elongation  also  of  the  plate  in  the  line  of  the  fibre 
was  double  as  great  as  transverse  to  it.  A  great  number  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  gave  somewhat  similar  results.  He  found  that  the 
difi'erence  averaged  from  21*7  to  2-1  per  cent.,  the  mean  difference  in 
the  whole  being  9*8  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  direction  of  the  fibre. 
The  respective  ultimate  elongations  were  also  in  almost  the  same  rates 
as  those  found  by  Mr.  Clarke.  It  would  thus  appear  from  these  experi- 
ments, and  from  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Mallet's  law,  that  both  the 
elastic  range  and  breaking  strength  of  wrought  iron  of  any  given  quality 
are,  to  a  certain  amount,  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  crystalline 
axes  in  relation  to  the  strain ;  and  further,  the  elasticity  would  be  at 
a  maximum  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  crystals,  or 
^'line  of  fibre."  The  crystals  in  a  bar  subjected  in  the  direction  of  its 
longitudinal  axis  to  a  tensile  or  compressive  stress,  would  thus  be  in 
the  most  favorable  condition  with  regard  to  its  ultimate  breaking 
strength  and  its  elastic  limit.  But  when,  say,  a  red-hot  bar  is  being 
bent,  the  principal  axis  of  its  crystals  would,  according  to  the  law  of 
«ros8-bencUng  strains,  arrange  themselves  above  and  below  a  neutral 
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axis  in  the  direction  of  least  pressure  within  the  mass ;  the  neutral  axis 
would  probably  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bar,  the  fibres 
on  the  eoneave  side  would  be  compressed,  and  those  on  the  curved  side 
would  elongate  in  the  ratio  of  their  distances  from  the  neutral  axis. 
The  hot  iron  itself  would  be,  at  any  rate  on  the  concave  side,  under  a 
Bomewhst  similar  influence  as  when  passing  through  the  last  pair  of 
rolls,  hot  the  directions  of  least  pressure,  instead  of  being  coincident 
with  the  length  of  the  bar,  would  be  at  right  angles  to  tangents  to  the 
neutral  axis.  Much  of  this  is,  of  course,  founded  on  several  unproved 
aasanipttons,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  evident  that  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment of  the  iron  at  the  crown  of  the  link  is  in  the  worst  condition  for 
resisting  the  tensile  and  compressive  strains  on  each  side  of  a  neutral 
axis  that  make  up  the  compound  action  of  a  transverse  stress.  The 
late  Professor  Daniel's  process  for  unmasking  the  fracture  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibre  of  wrought  iron,  by  immersing  the  piece  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  would  doubtless  reveal  a  distortion  of  the  crys« 
tals  round  a  neutral  axis. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  crown  of  the  link  is  its  weakest  part. 
This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  practically  the  case.  Each  link 
has  of  course  to  be  welded  up,  and  the  weld  is  one  of  the  sides,  with  a 
long  scarf,  in  order  to  get  a  large  welding  surface.  When  we  recollect 
thai  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  1800  links,  and  consequently  1800 
welds,  in  a  one*inch  hundred  fathom  chain  cable,  and  also  that  the 
efliciency  of  the  cable  depends  on  each  individual  link,  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  welds  is  obvious.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  while  in 
use  and  while  being  tested,  the  links  are  found  to  give  way  at  the  sides. 
Breakages  would,  eceteris  parihusy  have  a  tendency  to  occur  at  the 
welds  with  good  iron  but  bad  workmanship,  and  in  the  iron,  and  not 
in  the  weld,  if  good  workmanship  but  bad  iron  were  employed.  The 
uncertainty  of  welds  is  in  any  case  well  known  to  practical  men.  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  has  made  some  eighteen  experiments  on  the  relative  strengths 
of  welded  joints  in  wrought  iron.  Some  of  these  welds  were  made  by 
a  chain  maker.  Only  six  of  the  specimens  broke  solid  away  from  the 
weld,  and  in  every  case  there  was  a  loss  of  ultimate  breaking  strength 
averaged  from  2*6  to  43  per  cent.,  the  mean  being  nearly  20  per  cent. 
As  with  almost  every  thing  else  belonging  to  the  subject  of  chain  cables 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  1860  raised  the  question 
whether  the  position  at  one  of  the  sides  was  the  best  for  the  weld.  Mr. 
Bmale,  of  Woolwich,  proposed  to  wold  the  link  at  the  crown,  as  there 
would  thus  be  more  room  for  the  smith,  and  any  bad  weld  would  be 
less  hidden  by  the  cross-stay.  The  crewn  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen 
eA  initi&f  the  weakest  part  of  the  link.  Besides,  if  a  weld  at  the  side 
gave  way,  the  other  half  might  catch  and  save  the  cable;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  a  sudden  giving  way  at  the  weld  would  cause  an  instan- 
taneous  distortion  and  probable  rupture  of  the  opposite  side,  as  the  sud- 
den ^^run"  of  the  cable  would  act  with  an  impulsive  force.  In  fact, 
when  iron  cables  were  first  introduced,  the  welds  were  made  at  the 
crown,  but  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
Ibere  are,  cceUrispsrHmiy  three  weak  places  in  a  link  wliere  any  eflbcts 
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of  stress  would  first  show  themselves, — ^the  two  crowns  and  the  weld 
at  the  side. 

We  thus  see  what  a  powerful  element  of  uncertainty  is  brought  bj 
the  uncertainties  of  workmanship  into  such  an  apparently  simple  thing 
as  a  chain  cable.     When,  however,  we  remember  that  the  very  best 
wrought  iron  of  commerce  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  well-known  metal- 
lurgist Saint  Claire  Deville,  bat  a  metallic  sponge,  like  platinum,  the 
pores  of  which  have  been  simply  closed  up  by  pressure  or  percussion; 
that,  in  one  word,  ordinary  wrought  iron  has  never  as  wrought  iron^ 
been  fused,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uncertainties  qualifying  the  material 
itself  are  still  greater.    Mr.  Mallet  thus  found  that  while  the  original 
hammered  slab  of  a  very  large  forged  mass  had  a  breaking  strength 
of  24  tons  to  the  square  inch,  it  fell  progressively  to  17  and  16  tons 
at  the  different  places  of  the  mass,  down  to  even  as  low  as  6^  tons  in 
some  parts.    Unless  this  iron  had  been  burnt  its  tenacity  could  doubt- 
less have  been  restored,  and  if  drawn  into  wire,  its  breaking  weight 
might  have  been  increased  to  perhaps  90  tons  to  the  square  inch — at 
least  before  annealing.    An  average  of  188  experiments,  made  by  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  on  rolled  bars,  gave  a  maximum  breaking  strength  of  80}  tons, 
and  a  minimum  of  nearly  20  tons  to  the  square  inch.    These  influences 
of  the  manufacture  merely  on  the  quality  of  wrought  iron  are  almost 
independent  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  any  individual  bar.     For 
instance,  until  it  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
the  general  belief  that  the  cold  shortness  of  wrought  iron  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  silicon  and  carbon;  and  its  hot  shortness  to  that  of  sul- 
phur.    A  fractional  per  oentage  of  copper  also  makes  wrought  iron 
hot  short.    In  truth,  there  are  probably  no  two  bars  or  parts  of  a  bar 
of  an  exactly  similar  chemical  composition,  or  in  an  exactly  similar 
state  of  molecular  aggregation,  and  therefore  of  an  exactly  similar 
breaking  strength  or  elastic  limit.  Even  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ele* 
ments  of  uncertainty  in  structural  materials.  But  when  we  further  take 
into  account  the  varied  strains  of  extension,  compression,  distortion, 
twisting,  and  bending,  to  which  mechanical  structares  are  more  or  le^ 
subject;  that  the  work  done  by  a  gradually  applied  load  is  doubled  if 
this  load  be  applied  suddenly ;  that  the  impulsive  strain  of  a  moving  load 
is  generally  more  or  less  intensified  by  vibration ;  and  that  the  varied 
shapes  and  arrangements  intended  to  receive  these  strains  moat  be 
often  as  much  fixed  by  financial  as  by  scientific  considerations,  then 
the  reason  that  the  best  engineering  practice  makes  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  wrought  iron  structure  from  four  to  six  times  the  working  load 
must  be  even  popularly  evident.     But  these  factors  of  safety  are  not 
sufficient.    The  structure  must  be  tested  as  searchingl^,  and  as  far  as 
is  consistient  with  safety — as  far  as  is  possible  without  injuring  the  ma- 
terial and  its  relation  to  the  structure.     In  our  case  this  limit  is,  in 
the  main,given  by  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  under  extea* 
sion,  as  this  limit  is  less  for  wrought  iron  than  that  of  compression. 
It  is  also  self-evident  that  the  mode  of  testing  adopted  ought  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  kind  of  stress  the  object  is 
intended  to  undergo  in  practice.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  ciroumstanoea 
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«Dow  us  to  exceed  this  limit,  if,  in  fact,  we  can  push  the  test  as  far  as 
the  breaking  strength  of  a  portion,  or  of  an  individual  piece  of  the  ob- 
ject, we  shall  obtain  the  safest  amount  of  information  about  its  qualities. 
In  this  way  guns  and  plates  are  both  tested  to  destruction.  In  order 
to  test  the  probable  performance  of  rails  under  a  moving  load,  a  certain 
nnmber,  taken  from  a  lot,  are  broken  by  a  falling  weight,  the  distance 
between  the  supports  and  the  height  of  fall  being  fixed  by  contract. 
The  French  test  their  railway  carriage  axles  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  There  is  no  test  so  good  as  a  blow  for  detecting  a  false  weld. 
In  Sweden  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  usual  gunpowder  proof 
for  gun  barrels,  but  two  or  three  sharp  taps  with  a  hammer  are  given 
along  the  breach,  which  have  an  immediate  efiect  on  a  bad  weld.  All 
the  Whipple  chains  for  the  carriages  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Artillery 
are  tested  by  letting  the  loose  end  fall  from  a  height  double  the  length 
of  the  chain,  after  being  attached  to  a  weight.  The  anchors  for  the 
f  rench  imperial  marine  are  tested  by  being  dropped  from  a  determined 
height  for  each  size.  The  axles  for  the  carriages  of  the  Messageries 
Generales  and  the.  Imperial  Artillery  are  tested  by  the  impact  of  a 
falling  weight.  All  the  swords  and  sabres  for  the  army  are  tested  by 
striking  the  blades  on  a  block  of  wood.  When  we  advance  from  details 
to  considerable  structures,  we  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  very  carefully 
eonfine  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  elasticity.  After  loading  a  rail- 
Way  bridge  with  the  greatest  passive,  or  perhaps  impulsive  load  that 
W(mld  ever  come  upon  it  in  practice,  the  deflection,  and  the  permanent 
set,  if  any,  are  both  carefully  noted.  As  a  boiler  is  subjected  in  prac- 
tice to  a  complex  train  of  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  that  are  al- 
ways striving  to  break  their  bounds,  its  ultimate  strength  is  made  from 
six  to  eight  times  the  working  stress,  and  it  ought  to  be  periodically 
tested  to  half  its  working  pressure.  Its  extension  under  this  pressure 
is  sometimes — and  should  always  be,— measured  by  the  volume  of  water 
that  is  pumped  in  by  pressure  after  the  boiler  has  been  filled ;  while 
the  permanent  set  is  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  volume 
pressed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the  boiler  when  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  volume  of  the  water  that  remains  in  the  boiler  after 
the  test^-allowance  being  of  course  made  for  any  slight  leakages  and 
sweating  at  the  joints.  In  first-class  locomotive  works  the  deflexion 
and  permanent  set  of  the  steel  springs  are  always  tested  in  an  appar- 
tns  for  the  purpose.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  although  the  de- 
signs of  all  the  successful  wrought  iron  structures  ever  built  have  been 
based  on  the  assumption  of  a  limit  of  elasticity,  nevertheless  the  rela- 
tion of  the  permanent  set  of  wrought  iron  to  its  ultimate  resistance 
under  a  given  load,  is  still  a  subject  of  some  discussion.  Wo  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  testimony  of  Professor  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  who  says 
that  ^Uhe  maxim  of  loading  bodies  within  the  elastic  limit  has  no 
foundation  in  nature ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  appear  to  believe 
that  iron  is  even  improved  by  breaking  it  under,  at  least,  a  tensile 
stress.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  that  a  rod,  10  feet  long  and  of  one  square 
inch  section,  took  a  permanent  set  of  0'0005  of  an  inch  under  a  static 
kftd  of  less  than  1|  tons.  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  obtained  very  similar  re- 
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suits.  Such  a  microscopic  set,  however,  could  be  referred  to  the  elon* 
gation  caused  by  the  heat  generated  by  the  internal  friction  of  the 
particles,  or  to  the  probable  fact  that  these  bars  were  also  new;  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  they  might  have  taken  a  slight  permanent  set,  just 
as  new  rope  takes  a  permanent  set,  without  injury,  when  the  strain  is 
first  applied.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  forms  of  wrought  iron  in 
which  its  internal  particles  are  not,  ab  initio^  subject  to  some  mutual 
strain.  At  any  rate,  these  elongations  were  very  slight,  and  increased 
uniformly  up  to  tensions  varying  from  about  10  to  15  or  16  tons  on  the 
square  inch.  Beyond  these  strains  the  bars  elongated  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner until  they  at  last  broke.  At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Rankiae  remarks, 
the  demonstration  by  Mr.  £.  Hodgkinson  that  a  set  is  produced  by  a 
strain  much  less  than  what  would  injure  the  specimen,  renders  the  de- 
termination of  the  proof-strength  a  matter  of  some  obscurity ;  but  Dr. 
Bankine  points  out  that  the  best  test  now  known  is  the  not  producing 
an  increasing  set  by  the  repeated  application  of  a  load.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Loyd,  of  Woolwich,  made  certain  experiments  which  hare 
been  cited  as  proving  that  a  bresking  strain  does  not  injure  iron,  even 
when  this  strain  is  four  times  repeated ;  or  rather,  that  after  breaking 
a  bar  into,  say,  two  pieces,  the  two  pieces  are  thereby  made  stronger. 
In,  for  instance,  experiment  2,  the  If  bar  marked  C  was  found  to 
break  with  88J  tons,  with  a  stretch  of  9^  inches  in  54 inches;  apiece 
of  this  bar  then  broke  at  35^  tons,  with  a  stretch  of  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  86  inches ;  another  piece  of  the  bar,  24  inches  long,  was 
broken  at  87  tons,  with  a  stretch  of  one  inch ;  and  at  the  fourth  and 
last  breakage  was  found  to  give  way  at  88f  tons,  but  without  any 
stretch  at  all.  Results  of  a  similar  delusive  kind,  obtained  by  Professor 
Walter  Johnson,  were  communicated  by  him  to  the  United  States 
government  in  1845.  He  found  that  by  heating  a  bar  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  400^  Fahrenheit  (or  the  temperature  of  steam  at  about  250  Sbs. 
pressure),  and  stretching  it  permanently  for  about  6}  per  cent,  of  its 
length,  it,  on  being  broken,  gave  an  ultimate  breaking  strength  about 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  a  portion  of  the  bar  that  had  not  been  heated 
and  stretched.  He  therefore  supposed  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  the 
value  of  useful  purposes,  added  to  a  bar  of  iron  by  thermo-tension, 
when  the  increase  of  both  length  and  tenacity  is  taken  into  account, 
may  be  safely  set  down  at  26  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  It  some- 
times exceeds  80  per  cent.  On  a  single  cable,  100  fathoms  long,  made 
of  iron  2\  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  about  15  tons,  and  attached 
to  a  line-of-battle  ship,  the  gain,  in  true  commercial  value,  would  not 
probably  fall  short  of  600  dollars."  A  machine  was  made  by  the 
American  government,  in  order  that  the  Professor  might  apply  his 
principle  of"  thermo-tension"  directly  to  chain  cables,  but  as  nothing 
else  ever  appears  to  have  been  heard  about  the  matter,  we  have  thus, 
as  usual,  lost  another  of  the  lessons  always  taught  by  scientific  accounts 
of  scientific  failures.  The  pitch  chains  of  the  old  engines  of  the  Oreat 
Britain  are  stated,  by  Mr.  Guppy,  to  have  been  stretched  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  while  at  a  low  red  heat.  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
method  for  testing  the  soundness  of  the  work.     Captain  Blakely  also 
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(rtretches  the  hoops  that  are  shrunk  on  his  guns.  This  is  done  on  a 
manndrel,  and  while  the  rings  are  at  a  red  heat ;  hut  it  is  stated  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  strain  of  the  cold  m^tal  is  applied.  The 
action  of  the  maundrel  also  probably  re-arranges  the  crystalline  aggre* 
gation  which  had  been  disturbed  by  bending  the  ring  from  a  straight 
slab.  The  red  heat  of  iron  is  only  visible  in  daylight  at  a  temperature 
of  1077  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  heat  used  by  Professor  Johnson  was 
only  from  400  to  500  degrees.  But  the  ^*gain  of  length  "—the  per- 
manent set,  in  fact— of  from  5  to  nearly  7  per  cent.,  sufficiently  shows 
that  the  bars  had  either  been  broken  or  were  close  upon  fracture. 
His  results,  in  fact,  merely  anticipated  those  of  Mr.  Loyd.  The  break- 
ing strength  of  his  bars  was  doubtless  increased,  but  with  a  proportion- 
ate diminution,  perhaps,  indeed,  a  complete  destruction,  of  their  elasti- 
city. They  were  rendered  harder,  for  what  is  the  hardness  of  a  body 
bat  the  resistance  of  its  particles  to  any  temporary  re*adjustment.  The 
longitudinal  elongation  was  accompanied  by  a  lateral  contraction  of 
the  cross-sectional  area  that  would  reach  its  culminating  point  at  the 
part  where  fracture  happened  to  take  place*  Exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment, founded  on  similar  experiments  on  cables  themselves,  was  used 
before  the  1860  Gomq|ittee,  in  order  to  prove  that  cables  are  not  in- 
jured by  a  breaking  strain;  but  a  mere  statement  of  the  progressive 
diminution  of  the  elongations  would  have  detected  the  fallacy. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Proceedinge  of  the  Aesociatton  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler 

Hxplosions,  Manchester, 

[Beport  of  Chief  Engineer,  January  5,  1864.] 

from  the  Load.  Meobanlc**  Maguloe,  Feb.,  1864. 

During  the  past  month  there  have  been  examined  466  engines  and 
730  boilers.!  Of  the  latter,  11  have  been  examined  internally,  75  tho* 
roughly,  and  645  externally,  in  addition  to  which  11  of  these  boilers 
have  been  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  followiug  defects  have 
been  found  in  the  boilers  examined: — Fracture,  13  (1  dangerous);  cor* 
rosion,  29  (5  dangerous);  safety-valves  out  of  order,  2;  water-gauges 
ditto,  11  (1  dangerous) ;  pressure-gauges  ditto,  24 ;  feed-apparatus 
ditto,  2 ;  blow-out  apparatus  ditto,  51 ;  fusible  plugs  ditto,  8;  furnaces 
out  of  shape,  2  (1  dangerous) ;  over-pressure  6 ;  deficiency  of  water,  1 
(dangerous) ;  blistered  plates  1.  Total  150  (9  dangerous).  Boilers  with- 
out glass  water-gauges  7 ;  without  pressure-gauges,  7 ;  without  blow- 
out apparatus,  31 ;  without  back-pressure  valves,  36. 

Instances  of  serious  as  well  as  of  dangerous  corrosion,  both  internal 
and  external,  continue  to  be  met  with,  which  shows  the  importance  of 
all  the  plates  of  a  boiler  being  regularly  submitted  to  careful  exami- 
Afttion. 
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Among  other  cases  of  corrosion  whioh  have  been  met  witb  during 
the  past  month,  the  details  of  the  following  may  be  briefly  given.  In 
one  instance,  a  boiler  lately  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Association, 
was  found  on  the  remoyal  of  a  portion  of  the  mid-feather,  at  the  first 
examination,  to  be  so  eaten  away  by  corrosion,  that  the  merest  touch 
made  a  hole  through  the  plates,  and  several  had  to  be  renewed  before 
the  boiler  was  fit  for  work.  In  a  second  instance,  the  boiler — also 
recently  enrolled — proved  to  be  nearly  corroded  through  in  seversl 
places  in  consequence  of  leakage  from  joints  which  were  bolted  instea() 
of  being  riveted.  In  a  third  instance,  a  two-flued  boiler,  7  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, was  found  to  be  so  corroded  that  the  plates  in  one  of  the  exter- 
nal flues  were  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which 
is  a  most  serious  reduction  for  a  boiler  of  such  dimensions.  In  a  fourth 
case,  the  under  side  of  the  furnace  flue  of  a  Cornish  boiler  was  so  weak- 
ened by  internal  corrosion  that  the  inspector  made  a  hole  through  the 
plates  on  sounding  them  externally,  i.e.,  from  the  inside  of  the  fine. 
This  being  a  single-flued  boiler,  and  the  corrosion  having  taken  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  tube,  the  injury  could  not  be  seen,  even 
on  an  internal  inspection,  and  therefore  was  liable  to  escape  detection ; 
this  is  not  the  case  with  a  **  Lancashire"  boileiv  in  which  the  bottom 
as  well  as  the  top  surface  of  the  furnace  tubes  are  accessible  to  exami- 
nation. In  a  fifth  case,  a  boiler,  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined for  upwards  of  two  years,  was  found  to  be  most  seriouslv  affect- 
ed internally  by  the  action  of  corrosive  water.  Many  of  the  rivet 
heads  were  half  eaten  off,  and  presented  a  spongy  appearance,  the 
plates  were  extensively  honey  •combed,  some  of  the  indentations  being 
as  much  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  others  on  the  furnace  crowns 
a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  while  the  longitudinal  stays  were  eaten  into  holes 
and  in  some  parts  reduced  to  half  their  original  strength,  as  well  as 
the  cotters  seriously  affected ;  in  addition  to  which  one-half  of  each  of 
the  internal  flue  angle  irons  was  eaten  away,  some  of  them  being  brought 
up  almost  to  a  feather  edge.  It  is  scarcely  three  years  since  the  boiler 
was  new ;  while  continuance  of  such  service  without  attention  would 
soon  have  rendered  it  unfit  for  work  altogether.  In  cases  of  acidity 
in  the  feed  water,  simply  soda  is  found  most  effective,  and  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Association  in  the  present  instance,  the  corrosive 
action  being  suspected  from  the  appearance  of  the  water  in  the  glass 
gauge,  though  its  effect  on  the  boiler  remained  unknown  till  the  the* 
rough  examination  was  made.  In  a  sixth  case,  grooving  or  furrowing 
action  proved  to  have  worked  its  way  through  the  solid  plate  within 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

These  cases  which  are  not  peculiar,  and  were  all  met  with  during 
the  last  month's  inspections,  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  members  affording  an  opportunity  for  each  of  their  boilers  to  be 
"  thoroughly  "  examined  at  least  once  every  year.  In  order,  however, 
that  these  examinations  should  be  satisfactory,  it  is  imperatively  ne- 
cessary that  the  flues  should  be  well  swept  and  the  plates  brushed. 
When  several  inches  of  soot  remain  in  the  flues,  and  the  plates  are 
kt  the  same  time  coated,  it  is  impossible  for  the  inspector  either  to  do 
himself  or  the  examination  of  the  boiler  justice,  and  simple  as  the  pre- 
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paration  of  boilers  for  ^'thorough"  examiDations  maj  appear,  yet  it 
has  so  important  an  influence  on  the  value  of  the  inspection,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  so  frequently  neglected,  that  the  attention  of  the 
members  is  once  more  called  to  the  subject. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  past  Christmas  week  to  make  as 
many  ^'  thorough  "  examinations  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  is  important,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  that  those  members 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  in  this  way  of  these  general  holiday 
times,  such  as  Easter  and  Whitweek,  &c.,  should  make  early  request 
for  inspection,  since  it  is  impossible  at  a  few  hours  notice — as  is  too 
frequently  expected — to  alter  arrangements  that  have  previously  been 
made  for  days. 

JEzplonons. — No.  18  Explosions  occurred  to  one  of  a  pair  of  ma- 
rine boilers,  not  under  the  charge  of  the  Association,  and  working  on 
board  a  tug-boat.  They  were  not  multitubular  but  fiued  boilers,  each 
having  two  furnaces  which  united  in  a  single  return  flue  and  thei;i  passed 
oflf  to  the  uptake. 

The  explosion  was  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  outer  or  wing  fur- 
nace crown,  of  the  starboard  boiler.  The  furnace  crowns,  though  not 
entirely  semicircular,  were  arched  elliptically,  being  made  of  plates 
of  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  worked  at  a  blowing- 
off  pressure  of  28  fibs.  The  crown  of  the  wing  furnace  came  down  till 
it  rested  on  the  bars  and  rent  at  a  transverse  seam  of  rivets  imme- 
diately over  the  fire,  the  adjoining  furnace  being  also  slightly  depressed 
but  not  rent  and  no  other  part  of  the  boiler  damaged.  The  fireman, 
who  was  the  only  one  below  deck  at  the  time,  was  scalded  to  death* 

This  boiler  was  not  personally  examined,  but  the  collapse  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  due  to  shortness  of  water,  and  there  does  not  appear 
on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  any  reason  to  dififer 
from  this  conclusion. 

No.  26  Explosion. — The  boiler  in  question,  which  was  not  under 
the  inspection  of  this  Association,  was  of  plain  cylindrical  egg*ended 
construction,  and  externally  fired. 

Its  length  was  SO  ft.,  its  diameter  6  ft.,  and  thickness  of  the  plate 
one-half  of  an  inch.  The  longitudinal  seams  of  rivets  were  arranged 
so  as  to  break  joint,  the  boiler  being  well  made  throughout  and  new 
about  nine  months  previous  to  the  explosion,  while  none  of  the  plates 
appeared  to  be  weakened  by  corrosion  neither  was  there  any  evidence 
of  leakage  at  the  seams.  The  boiler  was  liberally  supplied  with  the 
fittings  usually  to  its  class,  having  duplicate  flpats  with  alarm  whistle, 
duplicate  lever  weighted  safety-valves,  perfectly  open  and  a  feed  back 
pressure-valve,  &c.,  while  the  blowing-off  pressure  was  551bs.,  which 
was  by  no  means  excessive  for  snch  a  boiler. 

On  examination  of  the  fragments  of  the  shell,  it  was  found  to  have 
separated  into  four  distinct  pieces,  both  of  the  dome  ends  with  one  or 
two  rings  of  plate,  having  torn  away  at  the  transverse  seams,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  shell  had  rent  longitu- 
dinally, and  also  separated  into  two  pieces. 
ToL.  XLYIIL^THisn  Sxbisb.— Ko.  2.— Auovst,  1S64.  9 
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The  flight  of  the  dome  ends,  which  had  taken  place  in  opposite  di- 
rections, had  been  prodactive  of  considerable  injary;  the  one  at  the 
firing  end  flying  oat  of  the  worksy  crossing  an  adjoining  street  and  fall- 
ing  against  a  dwelling-hoase  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thereby  very 
seriously  injuring  one  of  its  inmates,  but  fortunately  not  fatally  so ; 
while  the  other  dome  end  of  the  boiler,  skated  as  it  were  along  the 
ground,  sweeping  down  a  great  deal  of  building  in  its  course,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  works  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  the  dehrU  scattered  in  every  direction. 

In  stating  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  that 
the  boiler  though  externally  fired  was  set  upon  a  mia-feather,  up  one 
side  of  which  the  flames  passed  and  then  returned  on  the  other ;  while 
the  flues  were  carried  up  to  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  to 
which  height,  therefore,  the  flames  could  act  upon  it.  The  flame  pass- 
ed on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  mid-feather  in  the  first  instance,  and 
it  was  just  at  the  top  of  this  flue  and  a  little  beyond  the  bridge,  where 
the  flame  would  be  in  full  force,  that  the  primary  rent,  which  was  a 
longitudinal  one,  appeared  to  have  occurred  in  the  shell  of  the  boiler. 
This  naturally  awoke  the  suspicion  that  the  water  level  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  below  the  top  of  the  flue,  and  this  view  was  strength- 
ened by  an  examination  of  the  plates,  which  both  from  their  color,  aa 
well  as  from  the  character  of  the  rupture,  appeared  to  have  been  over- 
heated ;  while  in  addition,  there  were  water  lines  plainly  markei}  on 
the  inside  of  the  boiler  (Considerably  below  the  top  of  the  flues,  so  that 
it  appeared  highly  probable  that  the  water  had  not  been  allowed  to 
run  short  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  explosion.  The  boiler  attend- 
ant acknowledged  that  he  had  not  tested  the  floats  to  see  if  they 
were  free,  for  about  four  hours  previous  to  the  explosion,  so  that  there 
tieems  no  room  to  doubt,  that  it  was  due  to  shortness  of  water;  which, 
however,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
met  with  during  the  past  year,  in  those  explosions  personally  investi- 
gated by  this  Association. 

No.  27  Explosion  was  the  result  of  the  old  age  and  neglected  con- 
dition of  the  boiler  in  question,  which  was  not  under  the  charge  of  this 
Association,  while  fortunately  no  one  was  killed  by  the  explosion,  and 
only  one  person  injured. 

The  boiler  was  but  small  and  of  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  construc- 
tion externally  fired,  being  only  12  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  plates  varying  in  thickness,  some  being  seven-sixteenths  and  others 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  pressure  was  stated  to  have  been  25  fts. 
per  square  inch,  but  there  had  been  no  steam  pressure-gauge,  and  the 
fittings  were  altogether  of  a  meagre  description.  The  boiler  was  plated 
so  that  the  longitudinal  seams  did  not  break  joint,  but  were  in  line 
or  nearly  so,  some  of  them  falling  immediately  over  the  fire,  and  it 
was  at  one  of  these  which  had  been  clumsily  patched,  diat  the  boiler 
ruptured,  the  rent  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  shell 
completely  opening  out. 

Its  flight  was  somewhat  remarkable;  it  took  down  the  chimney  in 
its  coursci  flew  over  a  row  of  dwelling-bonsea,  aa  well  as  a  public  road 
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and  a  canal,  landing  finally  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  immediately  under 
one  of  Ihe  arches  of  a  railway  bridge  which  ran  across  it. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  rupture,  the  boiler  was  at  least  25  years  old 
had  been  working  unroofed,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  was  found  upon  examination  to  be  seriously  corroded  both 
inside  and  outside,  having  been  patched  in  several  places  in  consequence. 
This  corrosion  had  eaten  oif  the  heads  of  many  of  the  rivets,  and  se- 
riously reduced  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  especially  at  the  longitu- 
dinal seam  over  the  fire  at  which  the  rupture  had  taken  place ;  so  that 
this  explosion  is  simply  due  to  the  dilapidated  condition  in  which  the 
boiler  had  been  allowed  to  fall  through  old  age  and  neglect. 

No.  34  Explosion. — The  boiler  in  question  was  not  undi^r  the  inspec- 
tion of  this  Association.  It  was  internally  fired  and  of  single  flue  or 
Cornish  construction,  its  length  being  23  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  shell 
6  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  furnace  3  feet  for  a  length  of  7  feet,  and 
in  the  flue  2  feet  6  inches,  while  the  thickness  of  the  plates  was  five- 
sixtenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  blew  05*40  lbs. 

The  furnace  flue,  though  reported  to  have  been  amply  covered  with 
water  at  the  time,  collapsed  immediately  over  the  fire  at  about  2  feet  ^ 
6  inches  from  the  front,  which  admits  of  no  surprise  considering  the 
diameter  of  the  flue,  the  lightness  of  the  plates  and  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  so  that  this  explosion  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
already  so  numerous,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  simply 
strengthening  the  furnace  flue  with  any  one  of  the  inexpensive  means 
frequently  called  attention  to  in  these  reports,  viz  :  flanged  seams  or 
hoops,  whether  of  T-i^oQy  angle  or  other  suitable  section,  as  well  as  by 
the  adoption  of  other  approved  methods. 

The  boiler  was  not  moved  from  its  seat  by  the  explosion,  and  the 
glass  water-gauge  and  steam  pressure*gauge  remained  uninjured,  but 
owing  to  the  scalding  effects  of  the  steam  and  hot  water  which  escaped 
from  the  rent,  as  well  as  to  the  flight  of  the  furnace  mountings  and 
other  fragments  which  were  shot  away,  three  persons  were  killed  and 
two  others  seriously  injured. 

No.  40  Explosion. — This  is  the  second  instance  which  has  occurred 
within  the  last  few  months,  of  a  new  boiler  exploding  at  the  makers 
yard  while  being  tested  with  steam,  and  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  simple  use  of  the  hydraulic  test.  Two  men  were  killed 
and  seven  others  injured  by  the  explosion  of  this  boiler,  which  was 
not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association. 

The  boiler  which  was  intended  for  a  tug-boat  was  of  the  flued  class, 
internally  fired,  having  two  furnaces,  and  being  very  similar  to  that 
described  under  explosion  No.  18,  while  it  had  a  large  steam  dome 
on  the  top  through  which  the  flue  passed  on  its  way  to  the  chimney. 

The  shell  rent  along  the  top  longitudinally,  and  was  completely 
opened  out  and  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  in  which  position  it,  as  well 
as  the  flues  which  were  uninjured,  remained  unmoved,  while  the  steam 
dome  was  torn  completely  away  and  shot  upwards,  being  blown  over 
some  high  buildings  into  an  adjoining  yard. 

The  jhct  of  the  steam  dome  being  torn  off,  and  the  rent  starting 
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from  it  on  the  top  of  the  shell,  as  it  appears  to  have  done,  clearly  shows 
the  dangerously  weakening  effect  that  these  large  openings  have  upon 
boilers,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  boiler  was  of  defeetire 
construction,  and  that  this  fact  might  have  been  detected  in  time,  the 
explosion  prevented,  and  the  lives  saved,  had  the  hydraulic  test  been 
adopted. 

No.  41  Explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  both  of  the  engin- 
eer and  fireman,  occurred  to  a  boiler  not  under  the  charge  of  this  As- 
sociation, and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Manchester  to  be  personally 
investigated,  while  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
gaining  authentic  information  with  regard  to  it. 

It  appears  that  the  boiler  was  one  of  two  of  Cornish  construction 
connected  together  and  working  side  by  side,  and  that  the  internal 
furnace  flue  collapsed  from  end  to  end,  rending  across  three  of  the  trans- 
verse seams  of  rivets. 

The  collapse  was  attributed  to  the  boiler  having  been  allowed  to  run 
short  of  water,  the  jury  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  **  The  deceased 
men  died  from  scalds  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  tube  in  the  boiler, 
arising  from  want  of  water," 

The  explosion  occurred  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  the 
boiler  being  worked  night  and  day,  and  it  appears  that  the  night  fire- 
man had  been  drinking  and  thus  neglected  his  duty. 

No.  42  Explosion  resulted  in  the  death  of  four  persons  as  well  as 
injury  to  three  others.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  of  this  boiler,  which 
was  not  under  the  care  of  this  Association,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  official  scientific  investigation,  and  as  soon  as  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port is  received,  which  is  promised  shortly,  the  particulars  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  members. 

It  may  however  be  stated  in  the  meantime,  that  the  explosion  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  shortness  of  water,  but  it  appears  from 
information  kindly  afforded  by  an  engineer,  who  made  an  examination 
shortly  after  the  explosion,  that  the  furnace  flue  of  the  boiler: — which 
was  a  Cornish  one — was  seriously  out  of  shape  and  unfit  for  work ;  so 
that  the  explosion  seems  to  have  resulted  simply  from  weakness  of  the 
flue  and  not  from  want  of  water. 

No.  43  Explosion,  from  which  one  person  was  killed  and  four  others 
injured,  was  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  No.  41,  being  due  to 
collapse,  which  extended  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  furnace 
tube  of  an  internally-fired  single-flued  Cornish  boiler,  which  was  not 
under  the  charge  of  this  Association,  while  the  distance  at  which  the 
explosion  occurred  precluded  a  personal  investigation.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  report  obtained  that  the  length  of  the  boiler  was  SO 
feet  6  inches,  its  diameter  5  feet  6  inches  in  the  shell,  and  3  feet  1 
inch  in  the  furnace  flue,  which  was  made  of  plates  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Only  one  of  the  two  safety-valves  with  which  the 
boiler  was  fitted  was  in  working  order,  while  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  steam  was  stated  to  have  been  49S>s.  on  the  square  inch,  but  what 
it  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was  not  actually  known. 

A  fornace  flue  of  such  dimensiona  as  the  above  might  when  new,  if 
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of  good  materials  and  well  put  together,  as  well  as  of  true  circalar 
shape,  work  for  a  time  at  a  pressure  of  40  fi)8.  per  square  inch,  but- 
taking  into  account  imperfections  in  workmanship  in  the  first  instance, 
the  effect  of  several  years,  wear  and  tear,  and  the  frequent  excess  of 
the  actual  over  the  supposed  pressure  of  steam,  which  is  frequently 
found  to  exist  through  errors  in  safety-valves  and  steam  pressure-gauges 
— ^it  certainly  is  not  prudent  to  work  within  so  narrow  a  margin  of 
danger,  especially  when  safety  could  be  insured  simply  by  hooping 
the  flues;  and  although  the  collapse  was  again  in  this  instance  attri* 
buted  to  shortness  of  water,  it  is  thought  to  be  rather  to  the  neglect 
of  the  above  precaution,  that  the  explosion  is  really  due. 

During  the  past  month  three  explosions  have  occurred,  from  which 
five  persons  have  been  killed  and  four  others  injured;  not  one  of  the 
boilers  was  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association.  One  of  these 
has  been  personally  examined  subsequently  to  its  explosion,  while  dis- 
tanee  prevented  this  being  done  in  the  other  cases.  The  following  is 
the  monthly  tabular  statement: — 

Tabular  Statement  of  Epxlosionsjfrom  November  21,  1863,  to  December  SI,  1868, 

Incltuiive, 


Progressive 
No.  for  1868. 

Date. 

General  Description  of  Boiler. 

Persons 
killed. 

Persons 
injured. 

Total. 

44 
45 

40 

Nov.    . 
Nov.  23. 
Nov.  27. 

Double  furnace  "breeches"  boiler 

Internally  fired,  . 
Cylindrical  egg-ended, 

Externally  fired, 
Ordinary  single  flue  or  «*Corni8h" 

Internally  fired,  . 

Total 

0 

1 
4 

0 
4 
0 

0 
6 

4 

5 

4 

9 

No  44  Explosion  occurred  to  a  boiler  not  under  the  inspection  of 
this  Association,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Manchester  to  admit 
of  a  personal  investigation  being  made,  but  the  following  particulars 
have  been  kindly  furnished  by  an  engineer  who  examined  the  boiler 
shortly  after  the  explosion  took  place. 

It  was  a  breeches  boiler,  internally  fired,  having  two  furnaces  run- 
ning into  one  flue.  Its  length  was  15  feet  and  diameter  6  feet,  while 
the  ordinary  working  pressure  was  60  9>s. 

The  boiler  rent  along  the  bottom  longitudinally  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  just  as  if  it  had  been  set  upon  a  mid-feather,  and  the  plates 
thereby  corroded  away ;  but  it  proved  on  inquiry  to  have  been  but  six 
months  old,  and  set  upon  two  side  walls,  so  that  a  longitudinal  rent 
under  these  circumstances  is  peculiar.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  follows: — A  heavy  cake  of  deposit,  chiefly  of 
salt,  and  several  inches  thick,  had  through  neglect  been  allowed  to 
form  inside  the  boiler  along  the  bottom.  This,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  would  have  not  been  attended  with  any  dangerous  consequence 
in  an  internally-fired  boUer,  siaoe  the  temperature  in  the  external  flues 
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18  not  nsoally  sufficiently  high ;  bat  in  this  case  the  oonditions  were 
peculiar;  the  boiler  as  will  be  seen  by  the  dimensions  given  above, 
was  an  unusually  short  one,  at  the  same  time  that  the  draft  was  good, 
and  the  furnaces  heavily  fired.  Since,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  flame 
passed  under  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  immediately  after  leaving  the 
internal  flue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  plates  at  the  bot« 
torn  of  the  shell,  which  were  heavily  coated  internally  with  sedin^eDt, 
became  overheated  and  then  rent.  Surface  blowing  out  wovdd,  in  ail 
probability,  have  prevented  this  explosion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  of  this  boiler  were  such  that 
it  was  virtually  fired  internally  and  externally  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  therefore  affords  an  apt  opportunity  for  comparing  the  safety  of  the 
two  systems  of  firing,  and  ic  will  be  noted  that  the  explosion  was  not 
due  to  that  portion  of  the  boiler  which  was  fired  internally,  buit  to  that 
which  was  fired  externally. 

It  was  not  only  fortunate  for  the  two  men  standing  in  the  stoke  bole 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  but  it  is  also  an  interesting  engineering 
fact,  that  sufficient  warning  was  given  them  to  make  their  escape,  one 
of  them  hearing  the  rush  of  the  water  directly  the  rent  commenced, 
and  giving  the  alarm,  while  the  boiler  lifted  from  its  seat  and  flew 
through  the  roof  an  instant  after.  This  fact  is  an  important  one,  since 
it  shows,  that  in  this  instance,  at  all  events,  no  explosion  like  thai  of 
gunpowder  took  place,  though  such  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
case,  but  that  the  result  was  due  simply  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
acting  according  to  its  ordinary  laws,  and  to  the  quite  ren<Ung  of  the 
plate. 

No.  45  Explosion. — This  boiler  was  not  under  the  inspeetion  of  thia 
Association,  neither  was  it  personally  exaouned  after  its  explosion, 
which,  however,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  resok  of  almost  unpa- 
ralleled recklessness. 

The  boiler  was  a  stationary  one  of  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  con* 
atruction,  and  externally  fired,  being  1&  feet  loiig,  8  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  made  of  plates  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
was  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  under  the  charge  of  a  fire* 
man  as  well  aa  of  a  superentending  foreman  or  farm  bailiff.  The  engine 
which  it  drove  had  lately  undergone  repair,  and  steam  was  beiaig  got 
up  for  a  fresh  start,  when  the  foreman,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  per- 
sisted in  keeping  the  safety-valve  down  by  sitting  oft  the  lever,  the 
carpenter  being  engaged  in  the  meantime,  by  the  foreman's  orders,  ia 
cutting  a  wooden  prop  to  jam  the  valve  down.  Before,  however,  the 
prop  could  be  obtained,  the  boiler  exploded,  instantly  kilUng  the  fore- 
man and  severely  injuring  the  engine*man  and  the  other  persons  pre- 
sent. 

The  boiler  was  completely  severed  into  two  parts,  one  portion  being 
blown  to  a  considerable  height,  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  150  feet^ 
the  rent  passing  through  the  manhole  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
transverse  seam  of  rivets  from  the  front  end,  which  was  situated  im- 
mediately over  the  fire.  The  position  of  the  safety-valve  on  the  boiler 
was  suchi  that  the  man  whilst  sitting  upon  the  lever  was  immediately 
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over  the  manhole,  and  both  he  and  the  cover,  were  blown  by  the  ez* 
plosion  in  the  same  direction,  and  picked  up  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  original  seat  of  the  boiler. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  there  is  no  ground  for 
concluding  that  the  steam,  although  the  valve  was  held  down,  had 
time  to  attain  to  the  bursting  pressure  of  a  boiler  of  such  dimensions 
as  this  one  was,  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  good  condition,  and  there 
seems,  therefore,  reason  to  think  that  the  boiler  had  been  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  twelve  years  service  it  had  seen,  although  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  explosion  was  exces- 
sive pressure  caused  by  recklessness  such  as  these  reports  have  not 
previously  had  to  record. 

No.  46  Explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  four  lives,  occurred 
to  the  right  hand  boiler  of  a  series  of  three  working  side  by  side  and 
connected  together.  These  boilers  were  not  under  the  inspection  of  this 
Association. 

The  one  which  exploded,  as  well  as  that  next  to  it,  was  of  Oornbh 
construction,  being  internally  fired,  and  having  a  single  flue  running 
through  it,  which  diminished  in  diameter  behind  the  fire-bridge.  The 
length  of  the  boiler  was  2t>  feet  8  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  8  ft. 
8  ins.  that  of  the  furnace  tube  5  feet  for  a  length  of  8  feet,  and  of  the 
flue,  2  feet  9  inches,  wliile  the  thickness  of  the  plates  throughout  was 
scarcely  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  being  especially  bare  in  the  furnace. 

The  boiler  had  been  fitted  with  a  feed  back  pressure-valve,  a  brass 
blow-out  tap,  and  a  glass  water-gauge,  as  well  as  with  an  ordinary  lever 
safety-valve  and  a  steam  pressure-gauge  common  to  boilers  No.  2  and 
No.  3.  The  pressure  at  which  the  safety-valve  was  stated  to  have 
blown  off  was  40  lbs.  by  the  gauge,  but  on  calculation  it  appeared  that 
this  should  be  taken  as  minimum,  and  that  with  the  steam  blowing* 
off  freely  the  pressure  would  no  doubt  rise  as  high  as  45  pounds,  if  not 
&0  pounds. 

On  examining  the  boiler,  the  furnace  tube  was  found  to  have  col- 
lapsed immediately  over  the  fire,  and  rent  at  one  of  the  transverse 
seams  as  well  as  at  its  attachment  to  the  front  end  plate.  The  collapse 
had  not  extended  into  the  flue  behind  the  fire-bridge,  or  affected  the 
conical  junction  piece  between  the  flue  and  the  furnace  tube. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  collapse  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  No  flue 
5  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  plates  barely  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  can  be  safely  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  40  fts.  or  50  fta. 
on  the  square  inch,  as  this  one  was  ;  and  hence  the  explosion.  The 
boiler  was  an  old  one,  and  though  not  materially  weakened  by  corro- 
sion, had  evidently  been  made  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  high  pressure 
steam  was  very  little  understood.  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  shell 
was  stayed  transversely  with  horizontal  bolts  both  above  and  below 
the  furnace  tube,  as  well  as  with  others  running  vertically  on  each 
side  of  it,  while  the  flat  ends  were  stiffened  with  diagonal  stay  bolts. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  strengthen  the  large  furnace  tube, 
though  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  boiler,  while  the  diagonal  rods 
introducedi  are  very  inferior  to  the  gusset  stays  now  in  nsci  and  the 
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horizontal  and  vertical  ones  afford  but  little  or  no  support  to  the  cjlin- 
drical  portion  of  the  shell. 

•  The  personal  injuries  due  to  the  explosion  arose  from  scalding,  while 
the  effects  on  the  surrounding  property  were  but  trifling,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  to  be  the  case  when  explosion  results  from  collapse  of 
the  flue  of  an  internally  fired  boiler.  In  this  instance  the  boiler  was 
not  stirred  from  its  original  position,  nor  the  joints  of  the  steam  pipes 
broken,  and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  work  on  with  the  other 
boilers,  it  was  only  necessary  to  screw  down  the  junction  valve.  The 
principal  injury  to  the  surrounding  property  resulted  from  the  flight 
of  the  furnace  mountings,  which  in  this  case  were  unnecessarily  heavy, 
andincluded  a  facing  of  brick-work,  which  is  always  objectionable  in  such 
a  position.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  collapse,  the  weight 
of  the  furnace  mouth-piece  becomes  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  fact 
of  damage  frequently  arising  from  this  cause,  and  in  some  cases  loss  of 
life,  is  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  light  wrought  iron  furnace 
mountings,  which  are  far  superior  as  a  mechanical  arrangement. 

The  insufficiency  of  this  boiler  for  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  worked 
could  not  have  escaped  detection  either  on  competent  inspection,  or 
the  application  of  the  hydraulic  test. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  many  explosions  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  of  which  no  report  is  obtained  by  this  Association, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  tabular  statement  above  that  46  came  un- 
der its  notice  during  the  year  1863.  The  number  of  boilers  which  ex- 
ploded, however,  amounts  to  50,  since  an  entire  series  of  5  working  side 
by  side  was  included  in  one  explosion ;  while  during  the  year  there 
were  76  persons  killed,  and  77  others  injured. 

It  is  thought  that  a  tabulated  statement  of  these  explosion,  giving 
briefly  the  cause  of  each,  with  a  general  description  of  the  boiler  in 
every  case,  would  be  of  interest,  and  therefore  it  is  proposed  to  give 
this  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1868,  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  now  shortly  to  be  held; 
and  it  need  merely  be  added,  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  that  a  review 
of  the  explosions  which  have  occurred  during  1863,  clearly  shows  the 
value  of  periodical  boiler  inspection,  and  supports  the  principle  advo- 
cated in  the  previous  reports,  viz : — that  the  ruling  cause  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions is  neglect,  and  their  preventive,  simply,  care. 


Thickness  of  the  EaHKe  CVtwf.— Extract  from  a  Lecture 
by  W  Fairbairn,  Esq. 

From  the  Luodon  Mecbanicn'  Magaxino,  May,  1864. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  of  interest  to  geologists  to  ascertain 
the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  at  what  depth  under  the  surface  it 
becomes  fluid.  To  determine,  or  rather  to  approximate,  the  solution 
of  this  question,  my  friend,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Joule, 
and  myself,  were  requested  by  the  British  Association,  to  institute  a 
series  of  experiments  on  pressure  and  the  conductivity  of  the  different 
Strata  irith  ifhich  ire  are  acquainted.     This  very  interesting  inquiry 
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has  extended  over  a  series  of  sevea  to  eight  years,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  of  that  nature  which, 
I  trust,  will  justify  me  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  you.  The 
whole  of  the  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  at  my  works  in 
Manchester,  having,  at  the  time, 
a  powerful  apparatus,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving. 

A  is  a  Strong  cylinder  of  brass, 
with  a  branch  communicating 
with  the  cylinder  B,  into  which 
works  a  steel  plunger  e,  which 
fits  into  the  socket  in  the  bar  d. 
On  the  top  of  this  bar  the  power- 
ful lever  e  is  applied,  which, 
pressing  on  the  liquid  in  the 
cylinder  B,  forces  it  through  the 
bore  of  the  pipe  a  (on  the 
principle  of  the  Bramah),  and  by  which  nearly  any  amount  of  pressure 
may  be  attained.  On  the  top  of  the  cap  of  the  cylinder  a,  which  is 
made  air  and  water-tight  and  inserted  in  the  bath  F,  a  mariner's  com- 
pass o,  is  placed,  the  use  of  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

Having  adjusted  the  apparatus,  and  filled  the  cylinder  A  with  the 
material  to  be  experimented  upon,  a  charcoal  fire  is  lighted  under  the 
bath,  and  before  applying  the  lever  the  point  of  the  fluidity  is  ascer- 
tained. This  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  with  anything  like  accu- 
racy, the  melting  point,  until  Professor  W.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  experiments,  suggested  the  com- 
pass, which?  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  This  ingenious  appli- 
cation was  efi^ected  by  inserting  a  magnetic  needle  in  the  solid  mass  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and,  having  brought  the  needle  of  the  compass 
within  its  influence,  it  pointed  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  cylinder, 
and  was  retained  in  that  position  so  long  as  the  material  was  in  the  solid 
state;  but  the  instant  the  melting  point  was  arrived  at,  by  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  needle,  no  longer  supported  by  a  solid 
substance,  dropped  through  the  fluid  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and,  the  instant  that  was  accomplished,  the  needle  of  the  compass 
turned  round  to  the  pole.  From  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  temperature  of  fluidity  was  carefully  and  accurately  determined. 


Leblanc'e  Water  (?aii^«.— Patented  by  Desire  FRANgois  Leblano. 

From  the  London  Mecbaniot'  Magulna,  September,  1863. 

We  feel  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  particulars  of  a 
glass  water-gauge  which  is  exten«ively  used  in  France,  and  deserves 
general  introduction  here.  It  is  not  only  stronger  and  safer  perhaps 
than  any  other  gauge  which  shows  the  water  level  through  a  trans- 
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parent  medium,  but  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  always  denoting 
the  presence  or  absence  of  water  from  the  glass  tube.  The  ordinary 
gauge  may  be  quite  full  yet  appear  empty,  or  quite  empty  and  appear 
full.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  result  can  take  place  with  Leblanc's 
gauge,  for  reasons  which  the  specification  will  best  explain: — 

Let  us  consider  a  rather  thick-sided  glass  tube  half-filled  with  vater 
we  shall  readily  note  the  wide  difference  in  refraction  which  exists  be- 
tween the  full  portion  of  it  and  the  empty  part  thereof ;  and  now  let 
there  be  a  screen  provided  with  a  circular  hole  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  outside  diameter  of  this  tube  placed  behind  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  full  of  water,  and  this  circular  hole  will  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  having  its  great  or  transverse  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  tube,  whilst  on  the  same  screen  being  removed  behind  the  empty 
portion  of  the  tube  the  ellipse  assumes  a  rather  lenghtened  form,  hav- 
ing then  its  great  or  transverse  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  tube. 

It  follows  from  this,  first,  that  such  a  screen  may  be  used  to  inform 
us — when  no  solution  of  continuity  appears  in  the  tube — whether  this 

is  quite  empty  or  quite  full. 
And  secondly,  that  however 
I  FlGL  I '      '[  I '  llll        darkened  its  sides  may  be,  un- 

less they  are  altogether  opaque, 
it  will  always  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  ascertain  with  its  aid  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
liquid  inside. 

A  metallic  tube  pierced  from 
end  to  end  with  circular  holes 
opposite  to  each  other  on  two 
or  three  alternate  diameters  and 
encasing  the  glass  tube,  may 
therefore  become  at  once  both  a 
protection  against  breakages 
and  their  efiects,  and  a  means 
of  more  distinctly  showing  the 
height  of  the  liquid  inside. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  said  invention  for  "  A 
Dioptical  Metallic,  Level  Indi- 
\i  i  '^IHT  cator  or  Liquid  Gauge,"  but  es- 
sentially consisting  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  combined  dioptical 
properties  of  glass  and  water  to 
the  construction  of  a  liquid 
gauge  that  should  possess  such 
requisites  to  clearness  of  indi- 
cation and  security  of  service 
as  have  never  been  as  yet  attained,  it  is  susceptible  of  any  form ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  glass  tube  consisting  of  several  short  ones  may  be  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  that  of  one  piece,  and  lenses  for  either  of  them. 
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Again,  a  casing  made  of  any  flexible  matter,  as  vulcanized  or  hard- 
ened india  rubber,  or  simply  sheets  of  paper  or  cloth,  impregnated 
with  siccative  greasy  substances,  rolled  several  times  and  stuck  on  tho 
glass  tube,  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the  metallic  casing. 

Being  given  a  quadrangular  opaque  tube,  the  sides  of  which  are 
pierced  with  two  circular  holes  opposite  to  each  other ;  if  you  fix  in 
each  of  them  a  plano-concave  lens,  whose  concavity  faces  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  and  whose  focus  lies  a  little  behind  the  opposite  side ;  the 
hole  that  faces  the  lens  which  is  looked  at  will  appear  greatly  reduced 
in  diameter,  the  tube  being  empty ;  whilst  on  the  same  being  filled  with 
water,  the  index  of  refraction  of  this  being  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  glass,  the  concavity  of  the  lens  is  found  to  be  almost  annulled 
by  the  convexity  of  the  water,  and  the  opposite  hole  re-appears  with 
its  nearly  full  diameter.  The  crown  glass  gives  the  maximum  of  difie- 
rential  effect. 

Figs.  1  and  2  of  the  foregoing  drawings  represent  a  glass  tube 
enveloped  in  a  metallic  casing  pierced  with  circular  holes  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  metallic  casing  may  be  simply  a  non-adhesive  case 
surroQuding  the  glass  tube,  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  fixed  thereon,  by 
means  of  a  mastic  or  cement,  such  as  that  of  ceruse  and  minium,  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  such  like. 

A  is  the  glass  tube;  b,  the  metallic  casing ;  c,  the  mastic;  (/,  the  holes 
of  the  casing ;  «,  the  outline  and  direction  of  the  ellipse,  as  seen  in  the 
empty  part  of  the  tube ;  e\  the  same  as  seen  in  the  part  occupied  by 
the  liquid. 

Indicators  of  unlimited  length 
and  best  fitted  to  resist  expan- 
sion will  be  obtained  by  using 
short  glass  tubes  joined  end  to 
end.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  each  joint  should 
correspond  with  the  middle  of  a 
space  without  holes,  so  long  as 
the  sealing  should  prevent  leak- 
age. 

The  mastic  of  ceruse  and 
minium,  by  reason  of  its  solidi- 
fying slowly  in  a  cold  place, 
appears  to  be  the  most  suitable 
one  to  employ.  The  complete 
solidification  is  obtained  by  its 
being  exposed  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  from 
200  degs.  to  250  degs.  centi- 
grade. All  mastics  that  solidify 
alowly  in  a  cold  place  and  quickly  in  a  hot  one  may  likewise  be  ad- 
vantageously used.  Colored  mast  cs,  and  above  all  those  colored  with 
black,  render  more  distinct  the  perception  of  the  optical  phenomenon. 

The  glass  tube  extends  a  little  beyond  the  metallic  casing,  in  order 
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to  obtain  a  bermetical  joint,  in  case  the  sealing  of  its  extremities  to  its 
casing  should  not  be  quite  water-tight,  and  thus  to  prevent  acids  and 
other  agents  from  attacking  the  metal  or  the  mastic.  This  disposition, 
however,  is  not  indispensable,  and  in  most  cases  the  glass  tube  will  be 
level  with  its  casing. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  section  of  the  indicator,  provided  with  lenses. 

A,  metallic  body ;  A*,  tubulatures,  capable  of  receiving  cocks ;  a,  a', 
a^',  plano-concave  lenses.  There  are  many  means  of  fixing  the  lenses 
in  the  boles ;  they  may  be  screwed  with  an  oily  mastic,  as  in  a\  or  simply 
sealed  with  a  mastic,  specially  that  of  cast  iron  in  brimmed  holes,  as 
in  a",  or  only  hot  fixed  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  fusible  enamel,  pro- 
vided that  the  glass  made  use  of  be  of  a  dilatation  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  metal  employed,  A-hich  should  be  little  dilatable 
itself,  such  as  cast  iron,  iron,  steel.  I  do  not  mention  platinum  because 
of  its  high  price. 

Lenses  may  also  be  placed  on  thinner  tubes  by  means  of  tubulatures, 
A,  fig.  4,  into  which  they  are  fixed,  either  with  a  mastic  or  with  india 
rubber,  by  means  of  a  screw  cap.  They  may  likewise  be  sealed  with 
an  enamel  into  very  thin  tubulatures  which  will  attenuate  the  efiects 
of  expansion.  By  enamelling  the  cast  iron,  iron,  and  steel  tubes,  they 
will  thoroughly  be  kept  from  oxidation. 

Fig.  5  represents  an  enlarged  view  of  a  mode  of  fixing  the  lenses  in 
the  tubulatures. 

A,  lens;  B,  side  of  the  tube ;  «,  externally  screwed  tubulature  ;  (?, 
matter  of  the  joint,  which  matter  may  be,  according  to  the  case,  either 
a  ring  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  or  amianth,  impregnated  with  mastic 
or  simply  oiled  hemp  for  both  low  and  mean  pressures ;  e'%  metallic 
ring  that  compresses  the  joint;  d^  screwed  cap,  screwing  on  the  metal- 
lic ring* 

Self'Acting  Spanners  or  Screw  Wrenches. 

Vrom  the  Loodon  Artisan,  Jane,  1M4. 

These  spanners  area  contrivance  of  Mr.  L.  SchwartzkopfF,  of  Berlin, 
whose  steam  hammer  we  illustrated  in  The  Artizan  of  September,  1862. 


A 
The  main  feature  in  these  spanners  is  the  simplicity  of  their  construc- 
tion, as  they  can  be  used  for  nuts  of  all  sizes  by  simply  applying  them 
to  the  nut  and  turning  a  hand-lever,  without  any  special  mechanism 
for  setting  them  being  required.  The  chuck  a  is  fixed  on  the  hand- 
lever,  and  connected  with  the  small  lever  i,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  movablejaw  A  being  pressed  against  one  side  of  the  nut.  By  this 
means  the  spanners  will  close  themselves,  irrespective  of  the  gauge 
of  the  nut,  so  long  as  the  latter  can  be  contained  between  the  two 
jaws. 
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Befrigerating  and  lee-Mahing  Machines. 

Beport  on  the  *ppsrftiua  by  M.  Carr^  having  for  its  object  the  prodnotion  of 

artificial  cold. 

(Commiasion  composed  of  MM,  Regnault,  Balard,  and  Pouillet,  reporter.) 

From  the  Practical  Mecluuiio's  Jonmal,  October,  1803. 

The  following  valuable  Eeport  of  a  Commission  of  the  Institnte  of 
France,  upon  M.  Carre's  ice^making  machinery,  presents  many  con- 
siderations more  or  less  generally  applicable  to  all  machines  of  this 
class ;  and  as  placing  some  of  the  more  fundamental  points  relating  to 
these  machines,  as  yet  so  imperfectly  understood  by  mechanical  engin- 
eers in  this  country,  in  a  very  clear  light,  we  have  deemed  it  fitting 
to  supply  our  readers  with  a  translation  of  the  entire  report. 

M.  Carre  has  presented  to  the  Academy  the  drawings  and  description 
of  an  apparatus  which  he  has  invented  for  producing  cold,  and  for 
solving  the  problem  of  artifical  cold  in  all  its  generality,  whether  it  be 
proposed  to  make  ice,  or  simply  to  cool  large  volumes  of  air  or  liquid, 
or  finally  to  cause  very  considerable  masses  of  liquid  to  fall  to  the  low 
temperatures  of  15°  C,  (5^^  Fahr.,)  or  20°  C,  (4^  below  zero,  Fahr.,) 
for  he  is  endeavoring  to  apply  this  mvention  to  producing  great  degrees 
of  cold  in  the  sea  water  of  some  extensive  salt  works  in  the  south  of 
France. 

The  Commission  met  several  times  in  the  workshops  of  MM.  Mignon 
and  Rouart,  where  there  was  a  model  of  this  apparatus.  They  examined 
its  construction,  and  further,  they  made  it  work  under  their  eyes,  as 
often  and  as  long  as  they  wished,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  work. 

This  model  had  dimensions  large  enough  to  render  it  possible  to  take 
into  account  all  the  physical  and  mechanical  phenomena  which  conjoin 
to  the  result,  and  which  insure  the  regularity  of  its  working  for  whole 
days  together. 

The  most  of  its  operations  are  for  the  purpose  not  of  cooling  brine,  but 
of  making  ice ;  and  at  its  ordinary  rate  of  working,  the  apparatus  gives 
25  kilogrammes  an  hour  or  250  kilogrammes  a  day.  Its  refrigerating 
power  men  was  2500  units  of  heat  (calories)  an  hour,  since  water,  taken 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  must  lose  nearly  100  units  per  kilogramme 
in  its  transformation  into  cylinders  of  ice,  the  very  interiors  of  which 
are  several  degrees  below  zero. 

In  estimating,  as  we  have  just  done,  the  power  of  the  apparatus  by 
the  number  of  units  of  heat  which  it  is  capable  of  abstracting  per  hour 
from  the  body  which  is  given  to  it  to  cool,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  there  is  still  another  element  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account 
namely,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  produced.  In  fact,  an  apparatus 
which  takes  2500  units  per  hour  from  a  body  in  causing  it  to  descend, 
for  example,  from  10^(50°  Fahr.) to  0^ (32® Fahr.,) is  in  noway  com- 
parable to  another  apparatus  which  takes  the  same  2500  units  per  hour 
but  makes  it  descend  from  20®  to  80°.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  then, 
to  express  in  a  complete  manner  the  refrigerating  power  of  a  given 
apparatus,  to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  units  which  it 
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abstracts  per  hour,  and  the  two  limiting  temperatures  between  which 
the  cooling  is  accomplished. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  of 
M.  Carre  rests  are  very  simple.  They  are  put  in  practice  in  the  various 
cryophores  and  refrigerators  hitherto  invented.  They  must  be  here 
referred  to. 

A  more  or  less  volatile  liquid  is  contained  in  an  hermetically  sealed 
vessel,  analogous  to  a  steam  boiler,  but  with  this  difference,  that  instead 
of  receiving  the  heat  of  the  fire,  it  gives  out  cold  all  round  it.  This 
vessel,  which  we  shall  call  the  refrigerator,  communicates,  by  a  large 
tube  and  stop-cock,  with  an  empty  space,  which  we  shall  suppose  at 
the  commencement  to  be  very  large.  At  the  moment  of  opening  the 
stop-cock,  the  vapors  of  the  liquid  rush  into  the  void  by  their  elastic 
force,  other  vapors  form  on  the  instant,  which  rush  in  in  their  turn, 
and  the  operation  thus  goes  on  as  long  as  there  is  any  liquid  to  vaporize. 
These  vapors  cannot  form  without  taking  from  the  walls  of  the  refri- 
gerator all  the  latent  heat  which  is  necessary  for  their  existence  and 
their  elasticity.  Thus  the  refrigerator  becomes  cooled  more  and  more, 
and  to  establish  an  equilibrium  temperature,  it  abstracts  from  the 
bodies  which  touch  and  surround  it  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
has  had  to  furnish  for  the  evaporation.  If  there  is  formed,  for  example 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  refrigerator,  10  or  100  kilogrammes 
of  vapor  an  hour,  the  number  of  units  abstracted  will  be 

6000  or  50,000,  if  the  volatile  liquid  is  water; 

2000  or  20,000,  *'  •*  alcohol; 

900  or    9,000,  "  "  ether; 

for  the  latent  heats  of  these  liquids  are  about  500,  200,  and  90  units 
per  kilogramme. 

As  to  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  the  refrigerator  can  reach  by  these 
spontaneous  evaporations,  it  depends  principally  on  the  nature  of  the 
volatile  liquid.  JSy  supplying  it  with  water,  we  with  difficulty  get  to  a 
few  degrees  below  zero,  because  solidification  without  wholly  depriving 
it  of  the  property  of  giving  off  vapors,  does  deprive  it  of  the  property 
of  giving  them  off  in  great  abundance.  On  the  contrary,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  other  volatile  bodies  which  remain  liquid  at  very  low  temperatures, 
continue  also  capable  of  giving  off  abundant  vapors,  and  consequently 
of  producing  very  great  degrees  of  cold. 

What  is  l^us  so  simple  in  theory  becomes  strangely  complicated  when 
it  comes  to  be  put  in  practice,  when  it  is  necessary  to  embody  these 
primary  ideas,  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  a  great  continuously  working 
machine,  working  with  regularity,  and  governing  itself  almost  like  a 
steam  engine.  This  was  truly  a  difficult  question,  and  M.  Carre  has 
at  last  given  us  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it. 

Let  us  first  point  out  the  principal  difficulties,  or  rather  the  points 
on  which  they  bear. 

1.  We  have  supposed  the  refrigerator  was  put  in  communication  with 
an  empty  space,  indefinitely  great,  and  that  the  vapor  could  form 
without  ceasing,  in  virtue  of  the  elastic  force  which  is  proper  to  it. 
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This  hypothesis  is  not  realizable.  We  must  then  recover  this  vapor 
as  fast  as  it  forms,  and  further  compress,  liquify,  and  collect  it,  to 
employ  it  again,  because  it  would  cost  too  much  if  it  were  allowed  to 
be  lost. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  refrigerator  a  weight  of  liquid 
equal  to  the  weight  of  vapor  which  forms  in  it  in  a  given  time,  and 
which  can  be  pumped  out  of  it,  as  we  have  just  said.  This  is  the 
rigorous  condition,  without  which  the  action  of  the  apparatus  could 
not  be  regular  or  continuous. 

8.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  joints  and  closings  should  be  hermeti- 
cally tight.  The  smallest  quantity  of  air  penetrating  to  the  interior 
wotdd  suffice  to  compromise  all,  and  the  same  would  happen  if  the 
vapors  could  escape  outwards. 

4.  In  proportion  as  the  limiting  temperature  at  which  the  refrige- 
rator ought  to  be  lowered,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  decreases,  and 
the  volume  which  an  equal  weight  occupies  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
Accordingly,  when  we  want  to  form  a  given  weight  in  a  given  time, 
for  instance,  10  or  100  kilogrammes  an  hour,  it  is  plain  there  will  be 
a  whole  series  of  experiments  to  make  on  the  forms  and  dimensions  to 
be  given,  not  only  to  the  interior  of  the  refrigerator,  but  to  the  supply 
and  delivery  pipes,  the  cocks,  and  in  one  word,  of  all  the  parts  wnich 
assist  in  the  formation  or  circulation  of  the  vapor. 

5.  Finally,  although  certain  complex  liquids,  as  the  solution  of 
ammonia  in  water,  present  certain  marked  advantages  in  some  respects, 
they  are  subject  to  all  the  preceding  difficulties,  and  besides,  are  subject 
to  difficulties  of  another  nature,  depending  on  the  two  vapors  which 
they  form,  besides  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  variable  proportions 
of  their  mixture. 

The  apparatus  with  which  we  are  occupying  ourselves  in  fact  contains 
an  ammoniacal  solution  as  the  liquid  for  producing  the  cold,  and  we 
ought  consequently  to  expect  to  find  in  it  all  these  difficulties  at  once. 

Accordingly,  we  must  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  its  construction, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  can  without  the  aid  of  figures. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  undergoes  four  changes  of  state. 

It  is  vaporized  by  a  boiler. 

This  vapor  is  condensed  by  a  liquifier.  In  this  new  state  the  liquid 
is  received  into  a  distributor,  which  introduces  or  distributes  it  in 
proper  quantity  into  the  refrigerator. 

Here  the  liquor  evaporates  afresh,  to  produce  the  cold. 

6.  These  new  vapors  are  withdrawn  through  a  large  tube,  and  con- 
densed in  an  absorbent  reservoir,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  im- 
poverished liquid  drawn  from  the  boiler  itself.  The  poor  liquid  becomes 
rich  by  the  absorbtion  of  the  ammoniacal  vapor,  and  submitted  to  the 
double  effect  of  an  exhausting  and  condensing  pump,  which  exhausts 
it  from  the  bottom  of  the  absorbent  reservoir,  to  condense  it  in  the 
boiler  from  which  it  started,  partly  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  partly 
in  that  of  liquid. 

Thus  every  thing  is  reduced  to  a  complete  circulation  of  the  volatile 
liquid,  of  which  the  two  elements,  water  and  ammonia,  are  alternately 
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separated  and  re-united,  either  by  condensation  or  evaporation,  thei)* 
xnutaal  affinity  playing  here  an  important  part,  which  is  worthy  of 
remark. 

In  order  better  to  understand  how  this  circulation  goes  on  indefinitely 
and  always  with  the  same  original  quantity  of  liquid,  we  shall  separate 
it  into  two  parts,  namely.  The  pasBoge  from  the  boiler  to  the  refrigeratoT 
and  The  poBBoge  fnym  the  refrigerator  to  the  bailer. 

Passage  from  the  boiler  to  the  refrigerator^-^ln  the  model  of  the  sise 
for  2500  units  per  hour,  the  work  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
observe,  the  boiler  is  a  vertical  cylinder,  of  1  m.  20  c.  m.  high,  by  0 
m.  40  c.  m.  in  diameter.  With  a  capacity  of  1  hectolitre  and  a  haU^ 
(=3*2  gallons  nearly)  it  is  charged  with  only  80  or  90  litres  of  a  very 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  maintained  at  a  temperature 
which  does  not  exceed  130^,  (266°  Fahr).  Thus  the  tension  of  the 
united  vapors  of  water  and  of  ammonia  is  that  of  8  atmospheres. 

The  upper  half  of  the  boiler  is  outside  the  furnace,  and  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  furnished  inside  with  a  series  of  vessels,  superimposed 
on  one  another,  forming  a  sort  of  rectifying  cascade,  where  the  am- 
moniacal  vapor  frees  itself  in  great  part  of  the  watery  vapor  which 
it  contained. 

This  dried  vapor  escapes  by  a  long  tube  of  suitable  section,  which 
conducts  it  to  the  connector  (chevet)  at  the  entrance  into  the  liqoifier. 

The  liquifier  is  composed  of  four  worms,  plane  and  parallel,  placed 
5  centimetres  from  one  another.  The  tube  of  each  worm  opens  into  the 
entrance  connector,  which  is  horizontal.  It  then  continues  in  a  right 
line,  to  a  length  of  lm.60,  with  the  slope  necessary  for  the  flow  of  the 
liquid ;  there  it  curves  round  to  return,  always  descending  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  makes  a  second  ply,  and  again  a  third  ply  similar  to  the 
first,  at  the  end  of  which  it  opens  into  the  exit  connector,  which  is 
parallel  to  that  at  the  entrance.  This  system  of  zigzag  worms  is 
plunged  in  a  great  vessel  of  cold  water,  which  is  renewed  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  to  30**  (86**  Fahr.)  by  reason  of  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor  which  takes  place  inside  the  tubes. 

The  exit  connector  of  the  liquifier  receives  also  all  the  liquid  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  worms,  more  from  the  effect  of  the  cooling  than 
from  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  8  atmospheres  of  the  boiler,  a  pressure 
which  transmits  itself  directly,  and  without  any  break,  up  to  die  point 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  Here  the  transformation  is  complete, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  passage,  and  up  to  the  refrigerator,  it  is  liquid 
that  circulates;  but  it  is  not  the  less  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
boiler,  because  it  has  no  further  obstacle  to  modify  its  free  progress. 

This  liquid  must  not  arrive  at  the  refrigerator  except  in  the  most 
exact  proportion,  and  with  perfect  regularity;  hence  a  distributor  is 
necessary,  which  shall  regulate  its  supply. 

The  distributor  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  of  25  or  30  centimetres  high, 
having  a  capacity  of  4  or  5  litres,  and  carrying  near  the  top  a  lateral 
tube  for  the  entry  of  the  liquid.  A  pipe  starts  from  the  bottom  of  this 
vessel,  and  is  prolonged  downwards,  and  with  a  common  axis  with  the 
cylinder.    It  is  15  or  20  centimetres  long,  and  only  2  centimetrea  in- 
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terior  diameter,  except  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  contracted  for  a  few 
millimetres,  and  ground  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  valve  seat.  There  it 
18  closed,  and  carries  on  the  side,  near  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the 
valve  seat,  a  small  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  liquid. 

A  light  and  delicate  float,  open  above  and  closed  below,  with  the 
exception  of  a  hole  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  valve  seat,  can 
move  freely  in  the  vessel,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  form,  except 
that  it  is  a  little  narrower,  and  only  touches  it  for  the  height  of  the 
valve  seat.  The  whole  movement  of  the  float  is  reduced  to  a  vertical 
oscillation,  which  cannot  exceed  10  or  12  millimetres,  and  which  it 
performs  without  being  able  to  turn  on  its  axis. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  ingenious  distributor  acts. 
A  tube  establishes  free  communication  between  the  exit  connector  and 
the  interior  of  the  distributor.  The  first  liquid  which  comes  ofif  falls 
between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  those  of  the  float ;  the  latter  is  soon 
raised,  and  its  aperture  ceases  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  valve  seat. 
The  liquid  continuing  to  arrive,  its  level  overtops  the  edge  of  the  float, 
which  from  this  instant  fills  more  and  more.  When  it  is  half  full  or 
nearly,  its  weight  exceeds  that  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces ;  it  then 
descends,  and  at  the  moment  it  coines  to  a  position  of  rest,  its  aperture 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  valve  seat,  and  the  liquid  escapes  outwards. 
From  that  it  lightens  itself  more  and  more.  If  the  exit  connector  of  the 
liquifier  does  not  compensate  the  loss  which  it  produces,  it  will  continue 
to  ascend,  and  to  stop  the  distribution,  which  it  is  its  business  to  make 
to  the  refrigerator.  But  as  will  be  seen,  this  suspension  can  only  ta&e 
place  when  it  becomes  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  reserve  liquid 
is  nearly  exhausted. 

To  the  exit  aperture  of  the  distributor  is  fitted  a  tube  of  small  dia- 
meter, of  any  length  or  degree  of  curvature,  which  ultimately  carries 
into  the  interior  of  the  refrigerator  the  liquid  produced  by  the  cold, 
and  which  thus  terminates  the  first  part  of  the  circuit.  This  tube,  before 
entering  the  refrigerator,  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  which  is  ttc 
first  that  is  met  with  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  boiler,  or  the  starting 
point  of  the  circuit.  To  show  how  necessary  this  arresting  point  is,  it 
will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  in  the  refrigerator 
should  be  about  one  atmosphere,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately,  while  it  is  eight  atmospheres, in  the  boiler. 

With  this  excess  of  seven  atmospheres,  then,  the  vapor  in  the  boiler 
would  rush  violently  into  the  refrigerator,  if  this  first  stop-cock  were 
not  interposed.  It  is,  then,  indispensable.  It  is  this  which  control.-^ 
the  effect  of  this  excess  of  pressure,  which  stops  it  ofi*  at  will,  and  which 
reduces  it  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  refrigerator  at  a  suitable  rate. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  refrigerator  here,  because  lU 
form  and  dimensions  depend  on  the  effects  which  it  is  wished  to  pro- 
duce. They  will  be  very  different,  whether  it  be  intended  to  make  ice, 
or  to  cool  masses  of  liquid,  which  are  changed  with  more  or  less  quick- 
ness. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  saying  that  the  form  of  the  refri- 
gerator is  far  from  arbitrary^  and  that  in  every  case  there  are  two 
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essential  conditions  to  which  it  remaiiM  subject^  namely,  to  expose 
large  evaporating  surfaces  always  wetted  with  liquid,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  a  very  free  circulation  to  the  vapor,  and  also  to  collect 
in  a  small  space  the  residues  of  the  evaporation,  which  become  more 
and  more  hydrated,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  refri- 
gerator from  time  to  time,  by  certain  and  easy  means. 

(To  be  Continued.  J 


On  the  Supposed  Nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  Oxygen. 
By  George  F.  Rodwbll,  F.C.S. 

from  the  London  Chemical  News,  No.  998. 
(ContiDued  from  page  30.) 

2.  To  the  Death  of  Galileo. — Science  made  but  little  progress  during 
the  middle  ages,  but  that  such  was  the  case  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  the  constitution  of  society  at  the  time. 

The  chief  elements  in  that  society  were  the  feudal  barons  and  the 
priests.  The  barons  were  perpetually  at  war  with  their  neighbors, 
war  was  their  profession,  and  study  of  any  kind  was  distasteful  to  them ; 
their  minds  were  never  required  to  think  deeply,  and  soon  lost  the 
power  of  doing  so  for  want  of  practice.  The  priests  were  often  men 
of  learning,  but  they  devoted  their  energies  solely  to  theology,  for  their 
church  considered  the  scientific  dogmas  of  Aristotle  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  and  forbade  speculations  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena.  It  was  the  church  therefore  which  raised  obstructions  to 
prevent  the  further  progress  of  science,  it  was  the  church  that  did  not 
allow  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  which  undoubtedly  by  so  doing 
retarded  the  civilization  of  Europe  for  centuries.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  that  edict. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  great  and  original  scientific  thinkers  during 
the  middle  ages,  but  their  thoughts  too  often  perished  with  them,  for 
they  did  not  d^re  to  oppose  Aristotle  openly,  and  but  little  thought 
must  have  shown  them  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning. 

The  alchemists  in  their  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  collected 
together  a  great  mass  of  matter,  out  of  which  has  been  extracted  a 
few  facts  of  practical  utility,  for  labor  applied  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  most  visionary  and  impossible  theory  is  never  entirely  lost;  purged 
of  its  dross,  a  little  globule  of  pure  metal  always  remains.  I  believe 
if  a  man  were  to  try  to  harness  a  comet  to  a  railway  train,  although 
ninety-nine  parts  of  his  labor  would  be  lost,  the  hundredth  would  be 
of  profit  to  the  world. 

In  the  writings  of  the  alchemists  we  usually  find  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  four  elements,  and  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  theory,  is  generally  represented  by  a  diagram.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a  work  on  Alchemy*  published  in  1546  : — 

Fire  is  represented  by  an  angel,  air  by  a  bird,  water  by  a  dragon, 
and  earth  by  a  bull. 

*  <«PKttota  Margarita  Kovella  de  Thesauro/'Ac.,  1546. 
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The  manifeatatioii  of  a  taste  for  soientific  Btudies  was  very  apparent 
in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  several  scientific 
societies  were  then  founded. 
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Gioyanni  Baptista  Porta'*'  was  one  of  the  greatest  cultivators  of  science 
of  this  period;  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  ;  among  them  I  may  mention  several  works  on  physiognomy, 
several  comedies,  and  treatises  on  '^The  Art  of  Remembering/'  '^On 
Distillation,"  "On  Refraction,"  "On  Natural  Magic,"  and  "  On  the 
Transmutations  of  the  Air ; "  the  two  last  alone  claim  our  attention. 

The  treatise  on  "Natural  Magic"  is  Porta's  best  known  work.  In 
the  preface  to  the  edition  which  I  have  consulted,  Porta  informs  his 
readers  that  he  first  published  the  work  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen 
years  old,  and  that  it  was  well  received  and  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Arabic;  he  now  sends  it  forth  again  to  the  world 
thirty -five  years  later.  The  contents  were  taken  both  from  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  and  from  those  of  his  contemporaries ;  libraries  in  France 
Italy,  and  Spain  were  ransacked ;  Porta's  own  personal  observations 
in  various  countries  were  added,  and  he  was  assisted  by  "  nobles,  po- 
tentates, great  and  learned  men;"  moreover,  money  was  willingly 
contributed  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  trying  experiments. 

Let  us  leave  the  preface,  and  look  at  the  result  of  all  this  labor. 

The  Treatise  is  divided  into  20  Books. 

Sook  4  treats  "Of  increasing  Household  Stuff." 

Book  7  gives  a  good  account  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  load* 
stone,  and  is  the  most  philosophical  treatise  in  the  whole  work. 

Book  8  "  Of  Physical  Experiments,"  is  a  very  curious  production. 
We  find  among  the  experiments—"  To  make  a  man  out  of  his  senses 
for  a  day,"  "  To  fasten  the  teeth,"  and  an  account  of  "  A  preservative 
against  envy." 

Book    9  treats  "Of  Beautifying  Women." 

Book  18  "Of  Tempering  Steel." 

Book  14  "  Of  Cookery." 

Book  20  "Of  the  Chaos." 

.«Botii,  164&    Di«d,  1616. 
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This  work  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  scientific  literature  of  the  period. 
Here  was  a  man  of  undoubted  literc^ry  tastes,  with  every  possible  fa- 
cility given  him  for  the  compilation  of  his  book,  with  thirty-five  years 
to  collect  and  arrange  his  subjects,  and  to  build  them  up  on  a  founda- 
tion already  laid,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
time ;  in  a  word,  furnished  with  everything  which  could  make  his  work 
the  most  scientific  which  had  yet  appeared,  and  when  he  gives  it  to  the 
world  he  is  found  to  have  written  on  the  most  diverse  and  eminently 
unscientific  subjects,  which  are,  moreover,  badly  arranged  and  badly 
handled.  Still  this  work  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  Porta*s 
predecessors  had  for  the  most  part  written  on  sorcery  and  necromancy, 
and  had  dealt  in  such  arts ;  Porta  strongly  repudiates  the  assertion 
that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  magic  of 
nature  is  as  wonderful  as  that  of  wizards  and  witches ;  and  as  a  work 
written  for  such  a  purpose,  we  must  regard  the  *' Natural  Magic/'  in 
spite  of  its  faults,  as  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the  human  mind 
escaped  from  the  stagnant  lake^  of  middle  age  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, 

Porta's  treatise  on  the  '^  Transmutations  of  the  Air,"  contains  a 
table  which  begins  with  air  and  ends  with  forty- three  entities,  into 
which  he  believes  it  can  be  transmuted ;  the  following  are  among  them  :- 

Air  vehemently  agitated  by  the  orb  of  the  moon,  becomes  fire.  Rare- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  sun — wind.  Moderately  condensed — Clouds. 
Congealed— snow. 

Rarefied  by  heat  beneath  the  earth,  air  produces  earthquakes,  and 
by  other  causes  it  becomes  dew,  meteors,  thunder,  lightning,  whirl- 
winds, &c.,  &c.  This  work  contains  chapters  on  rain,  snow,  hail,  clouds, 
and  on  other  subjects  connected  with  meteorology. 

Our  own  countryman  Francis  Bacon,*  did  more  to  engraft  in  the 
humai^^ind  a  love  for  science  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  science,  the  advocator  of 
a  new  method  of  addressing  questions  to  Nature,  the  very  father  of  all 
our  experimental  sciences.  Not  only  did  he  give  us  the  true  method 
of  conducting  scientific  inquiry,  but  he  also  put  many  of  his  own  sug- 
gestions to  the  test  by  actual  experiment ;  a  few  of  his  experimenis 
relate  to  the  air. 

Bacon  believed  that  air  was  produced  from  water,  fof  he  tells  us 
that  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  occupies  a  hundred  times  its  former 
bulk ;  and  he  considers  it  very  probable  that  air  may  be  condensed  to 
water  by  subjecting  it  for  some  months  to  a  freesing  temperature,  be- 
.  cause  we  see  that  solid  bodies  are  permanently  affected  by  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  strain ;  a  stick  if  kept  bent  for  a  considerable  time  does 
not  regain  its  former  shape;  may  it  not  happen  that  the  air  will  be 
permanently  affected  by  violence  ? 

In  the  forty-fifth  aphorism  of  Book  IL  of  the  "Novum  Organum," 
Bacon  mentions  an  experiment  which  he  made  to  discover  to  what  ex- 
tent air  could  be  rarefied.  He  took  a  glass  egg,  and  withdrew  by  suc- 
tion as  much  air  as  was  possible  by  the  means ;  the  orifice  was  thea 
*  Born,  1561.    Died,  1626. 
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closed  by  the  finger,  and  the  egg  immersed  in  water,  which,  on  open- 
ing the  orifice,  of  course  rose  to  a  certain  height  in  the  egg,  the  reason 
of  which  he  explains  thus  :* — ^*  The  air  being  constrained  by  the  effort 
made  in  suction,  and  dilated  beyond  its  natural  state,  and  therefore 
striving  to  recover  and  contract  itself  (so  that  if  the  egg  had  not  been 
immersed  in  water  it  would  have  drawn  in  the  air  with  a  hissing  sound) 
now  drew  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  recover  its  former  dimen- 
aions."  It  is  difficult  from  this  explanation  to  understand  in  what  light 
Bacon  viewed  the  rushing  in  of  water;  he  seems  to  have  considered 
that  suction  acted  on  the  air  in  the  egg  as  force  acts  in  bending  a  stick ; 
and  the  contraction  of  the  air  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  bent  stick 
regaining  its  shape,  and  it  was  natural  to  compare  one  elastic  body 
with  another.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  for  he  considered  it  imponderable. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  he  writes,  if  bodies  could  be  endued 
with  fixed  properties  ^^  by  violence,"  and  he  recommends  it  to  be  tried, 
if,  when  a  glass  egg  is  exhausted  of  air  by  suction,  the  orifice  closed, 
and  the  whole  put  aside  for  some  days,  the  air  rushes  in  with  a  hissing 
sound  on  opening  the  aperture^  and  if  as  much  water  as  before  enters 
the  egg. 

If  onions  are  hung  up  in  the  air  they  are  found  after  a  time  to  have 
sprouted.  Bacon  recommends  that  they  should  be  weighed  before  and 
siiter  sprouting ;  if  they  have  gained  weight  it  will  be  a  proof  that  *^  air 
may  be  made  to  condense,  and  also  that  air  can  nourish." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  writes  Bacon  in  the  **  Sylva  Sylvarum,"t 
that  the  airs  difiier  in  different  localities,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
<< confitures  and  pies"  become  mouldy,  and  meat  rots  in  some  airs 
much  sooner  than  in  others.  The  tests  which  he  gives  for  the  purity 
of  air  are  curious.  Air  may  be  considered  wholesome  if  wool  hung  up 
in  it  does  not  increase  much  in  weight,  if  meat  does  not  rot  quickly, 
and  if  the  weather-glass  undergoes  no  sudden  change.  The  weather- 
glass here  mentioned  had  been  but  recently  invented ;  it  was  the  in- 
strument which  we  now  call  the  air  thermometer,  and  therefore  showed 
changes  of  temperature  as  well  as  changes  of  the  air's  pressure.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  who  invented  this  thermometer ;  some 
attribute  it  to  Santorio,  of  Padua,  others  to  Cornelius  Drebbel,  but 
the  generally  received  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  invented  by 
Galileo  in  1597. 

Galileo^  was  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  we  occasionally  find 
him  quoted  in  the  ^^  Novum  Organum." 

He  entered  the  field  of  science  at  a  time  when,  from  neglect,  it  was 
overgrown  with  all  manner  of  rank  and  stunted  forms,  and  required 
a  strong  hand  to  chop  and  cut  right  and  left  to  remove  the  weeds,  and 
to  plant  new  seed.  Galileo  attacked  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  and  proved 
their  fallacy,  but  with  the  very  proofs  before  their  eyes^  men  refused 
*  According  to  J.  Devey's  translation. 

t  Fablished  after  the  author's  death  by  W.  Kawley.    Tenth  Edition,  1670» 
Gonaulted. 

$  Born,  1664.    Pied,  1642. 
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to  admit  tbe  new  doctrines,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  '' Mathematical  Dialogues/'  that  Aristotle's  physical 
theories  received  their  death-blow. 

In  the  '^Mathematical  Dialogues"*  several  experiments  relative  to 
the  air  are  mentioned. 

Nothing,  he  says  in  the  first  Dialogue,  shows  us  Nature's  abhor- 
rence of  a  vacuum  better  than  the  experiment  in  which  two  plates  of 
metal  or  marble,  ground  with  very  smooth  surfaces,  when  pressed  to- 
gether, are  found  t^  adhere  with  such  force  that  we  can  lift  one  by 
the  other.  In  order  to  show  "the  power  of  a  vacuum,"  Galileo  took  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  metal,  smoothly  turned  inside,  and  closed  at  one 
end ;  into  this  he  fitted  accurately  a  short  solid  cylinder  of  wood,  to 
which  a  hook  for  supporting  weights  was  attached.  The  metal  cylinder 
was  filled  with  water,  and  the  wood  pressed  down  upon  its  surface ; 
on  now  inverting  the  vessel  he  found  that  a  considerable  weight  might 
be  attached  to  the  hook  without  separating  the  wood  from  the  water, 
the  surface  of  the  wood  was  connected  with  the  water  according  to 
Galileo,  by  no  other  cause  "but  the  repugnance  to  a  vacuum,"  and  if 
we  know  the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  hook,  and  the  added  weights,  we 
obtain  the  "  quantity  of  the  force  of  the  vacuum." 

It  is  curious  that  a  philosopher  with  these  facts  before  his  eyes  could 
have  failed  to  discover  the  pressure  of  the  air ;  but  we  arrive  now  at 
the  observation  which  ultimately  led  to  the  discovery  of  that  great  fact. 

On  one  occasion  Galileo  observed  a  cistern,  to  draw  water  out  of 
which  was  a  pump ;  "  this  pump,"  he  writes,  "  had  its  sucker  and  valve 
on  high,  so  that  the  water  was  raised  by  attraction  and  not  by  impulse 
as  it  is  in  those  pumps  which  work  below.  This  drew  the  water  ia 
great  plenty  whilst  the  water  was  at  a  certain  determinate  height  in 
the  cistern,  below  which,  if  the  water  subsided,  the  pump  was  useless. 
The  first  time  I  observed  this  I  thought  the  engine  had  been  broke. 
I  sent  for  a  workman  to  mend  it,  who  told  me  that  this  defect  was 
owing  to  nothing  but  to  the  waters  being  too  low,  and  thence  not  suf* 
fering  itself  to  be  raised  to  such  a  height ;  and,  he  added,  that  neither 
pump  nor  any  other  machine  which  raises  water  by  attraction  could 
ever  raise  the  water  a  hair's  breadth  more  than  eighteen  cubits ;  and, 
let  the  pump  be  big  or  little,  that  this  is  the  utmost  height.  Now,  al- 
though I  knew  that  a  rope,  a  wooden  staff,  and  an  iron  rod  might  be  so 
lengthened  that,  lifting  them  upright,  they  would  break  by  their  own 
weight,  yet  I  was  so  silly  as  never  till  now  to  consider  that  the  same 
thing  would  much  more  easily  happen  in  a  string  or  thread  of  water ; 
and  what  else  is  that  which  is  attracted  within  the  pump  but  a  cylinder 
of  water,  which,  being  more  and  more  prolonged,  at  length  arrives  at 
that  term  beyond  which,  if  it  be  elevated,  it,  like  a  rope,  is  broke  by 
its  own  excessive  weight  ?  "  Such  was  Galileo's  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon which  led  to  Torricelli's  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

Galileo  believed  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  held  together  by 
having  a  vacuum  between  them,  penetrable  by  fire  but  not  by  air. 

*  First  published  in  1682 ;  done  into  English  by  T.  Salisbnry  in  1661,  and  by 
Thomas  Weston  in  1780.    Weston's  translation  has  been  consulted. 
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Galileo  found  that  air  retarded  the  velocity  of  a  projectile,  and  he 
proTed  the  ^'dififerenoe  of  velocities  in  movables  of  different  gravities 
to  be  more  and  more  as  the  mediums  are  more  and  more  resisting;" 
and  hence,  he  continues,  ''I  have  thought  that  if  the  resistance  of  the 
mediums  be  wholly  taken  away,  all  matter  would  descend  with  equal 
velocity." 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  air  possessed 
weight.  In  order  to  show  this  he  took  a  glass  bottle  with  a  narrow 
neck,  fitted  it  with  a  leather  cover  and  valve,  and  by  means  of  a  sy* 
ringe  compressed  a  quantity  of  air  within  it;  the  bottle  and  compressed 
air  were  now  carefully  weighed,  the  weight  being  adjusted  by  fine  sand; 
he  then  opened  the  valve,  and  thus  let  out  the  compressed  air.  On  re-* 
weighing,  the  bottle  was  found  to  be  lighter,  and  a  quantity  of  sand 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  other  scale.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  he 
says,  that  the  sand  removed  represents  the  weight  of  air  which  was 
violently  forced  into  the  bottle. 

Galileo  made  use  of  two  methods  to  determine  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  air.  By  the  first  compressed  air  is  caused  to  form  water  from 
a  vessel;  by  the  second  a  vessel  is  taken,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
forced  into  it  without  allowing  any  air  to  escape.  The  air  thus  suffers 
compression ;  the  whole  is  now  weighed,  the  valve  opened,  and  the 
compressed  air  allowed  to  escape.  The  air  which  escapes  is  obviously 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  water  in  the  bottle,  and,  by  again  weighing,  the 
weight  of  air  which  has  escaped  is  found  ;  the  water  is  also  weighed, 
and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  relative  weights  of  the  two. 

(.To  be  Conltnued.) 


French  Cement. 

From  Um  Iioiidon  Ch«iiiicsl  2^ew%  No.  281. 

This  cement  composed  of  lime  and  india-rubber,  is  very  valuable  for 
mounting  large  microscopical  preparations.  The  principle  advantages 
are — that  it  never  becomes  perfectly  hard,  and  thus  permits  consider- 
able alteration  to  take  place  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cell  without 
the  entrance  of  air,  and  it  adheres  very  intimately  to  glass,  even  if  it 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  unground.  If  a  glass  cover  is  to  be  affixed  to. 
a  large  cell  .containing  fluid,  a  small  piece  of  the  cement  is  taken  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  and  carefully  rolled  round  until  it  can  be 
drawn  out  into  a  thread  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  this  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  cell,  before  introducing  any  fluid 
and  slightly  pressed  down  with  the  finger  previously  moistened.  It 
adheres  intimately.  The  preservative  fluid  with  the  preparation  are 
now  introduced,  and  the  cell  filled  with  fluid,  which  indeed  is  allowed 
to  rise  up  slightly  above  the  walls.  The  glass  cover,  rather  smaller 
tban  the  external  dimensions  of  the  cell,  and  slightly  roughened  at  the 
edges,  #is  to  be  gently  breathed  upon,  and  then  one  edge  is  applied  to 
tbe  cement,  so  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  gradually  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  until  it  completely  covers  the  cell  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  superfluous  liquid  is  pressed  out.     By  the  aid  of  any  pointed 
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iDStniiDent  a  very  little  cement  is  removed  from  one  part,  so  that  more 
fluid  may  escape  as  the  cover  is  pressed  down  gently  into  the  cement. 
The  pressure  must  be  removed  very  gradually,  or  air  will  enter  through 
the  hole.  A  bubble  of  air  entering  in  this  manner  may  often  be  ex* 
polled  again  by  pressure,  or  it  may  be  driven  out  by  forcing  in  more 
fluid  through  a  very  fine  syringe  at  another  part  of  the  cell,  bat  it  is 
far  better  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  in  the  first  instance.  The  edge 
of  the  glass  cover  being  thoroughly  embedded  in  the  cement,  the  smdl 
hole  is  to  be  carefully  plugged  up  by  a  small  piece  of  cement,  and  the 
cell  allowed  to  stand  perfectly  still  for  a  short  time,  when  it  may  be 
very  gently  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth.  The  edges  of  the  cement  may  be 
smoothed  by  the  application  of  a  warm  iron  wire,  and  any  superabund- 
ance  removed  with  a  sharp  knife.  A  little  Brunswick  black  or  other 
liquid  cement  may  be  applied  to  the  edges  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  whole  a  neater  appearance.  The  cement  is  made  as  follows: — ^A 
certain  quantity  of  india-rubber  scraps  is  carefully  melted  over  a  clear 
fire  in  a  covered  iron  pot.  When  the  mass  is  quite  fluid,  finely  powdered 
lime,  having  been  slacked  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to  be  added  by 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred.  When 
moderately  thick,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  well  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  moulded  in  the  hands  until  of  the  consistence  of  patty. 
It  may  be  colored  by  the  addition  of  vermilion  or  other  coloring  matter. 
This  cement  answers  well  for  fixing  on  the  glass  tops  of  large  prepara- 
tion jars,  but  if  moderately  strong  spirit  be  used  a  little  air  must  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  jar. — From  ^^How  to  work  with  theJUicrO' 
%eofe^'  by  Lionel  S.  Beale. 

On  the  Preeeure  of-  Steam  at  Sigh  Temperaturee. 
By  R.  A.  Pbacock,  C.E. 

from  the  Loadoo  Artlna,  Jfta.  IMi. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  attempt  to  calculate  the 
probable  pressure  of  steam  at  the  highest  known  temperatures  and 
found,  amongst  other  things,  that  between  the  pressure  of  25  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  300  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  latter  being  the  highest 
pressure  to  which  reliable  experiments  had  been  carried,  the  law  of 
increase  was  approximatelv  as  follows : — 

1.  The  temperature  of  nigh  pressure  steam  of,  say,  25  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  and  upwards,  increases  as  the  4^  root  of  the  pressure. 

2.  Conversely  the  pressure  of  steam  of,  say,  25  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  and  upwards,  increases  as  the  4}  power  of  the  temperature. 

8.  At  lower  pressures  than  about  25  lbs.  per  square  inoh^  a  difierent 
law  prevails. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  some  to  see  the  calculations  by 
this  formula  placed  side  by  side  with  the  results  of  some  of  the  best 
known  experiments  and  formulae.  And  on  a  future  occasion  the  work* 
inff  formula,  which  is  very  simple  and  short,  will  also  be  given. 

The  following  table  gives  a  copy  of  the  ^'  more  trustworthy  of  Arago 
and  Dulong's  experiments  after  all  necessary  corrections,"  copied  from 
«« A  Treatise  on  Heat'*  by  the  Rev.  B.  Y.  Dixon,  A.M.,  Dublin,  1849, 
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p,  173,  and  copied  by  him  from  "  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys."  tome 
zliii,  p.  108,  reduced,  however,  from  Gent,  degrees  to  Fahr.,  and  from 
elastic  force  in  atmosphere  of  0*76''  to  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  by  the  present  writer,  an  atmosphere  being  taken  at  14*7  lbs.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  formula  does  not  agree  with  MM.  Arago  and 
Dalong*8  experiments,  but  that  it  does  agree  nearly  with  other  well- 
known  experiments  specified  afterwards. 

The  American  Commissioners'  experiments,  which  are  not  now  given, 
differ  as  much  from  the  formula  as  MM.  Arago  and  Dulong's,  but  in  a 
different  way. 

MM.  Arago  and  Dulong*M  Experimenta. 


1 

Temperature 

Temperature 

Pressure. 

Fahrenheit 

Fahrenheit 

Differences. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

1     lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

31-458 

254-66 

252  83 

+1-83 

42196 

271-94 

269-88 

2-06 

67-28 

801-46 

299-81 

2-15 

95-516 

32612 

823-61 

2-51 

108-4198 

835-30 

832-84 

2-46 

170-99 

371-30 

368-31 

2-99 

252-619 

404-24 

401-68 

2-56 

254-089 

405-32 

402-20 

3-12 

272008 

410-90 

408-33 

2  57 

316-858 

42512 

422-42 

2-70 

;           851-8298 

485-47 

432-36 

3-11 

The  following  are  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wm.  Fairbairn,  F.R.S., 
given  at  p.  313,  of  ^*  Useful  Information  for  Engineers,"  second  series. 
The  formula,  it  will  be  seen,  never  differs  as  much  as  half  a  degree 
Fahr.  from  experiment ;  and  the  calculations  being  sometimes  less  and 
sometimes,  greater  than  the  corresponding  experiments,  indicate  that 
the  experiments  are  averaged  by  the  formula,  and  some  of  the  differ- 
ences are  quite  insignificant. 


Temperature 

Temperature 

Pressure. 

Fahrenheit 

Fahrenheit 

Differences. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Its.  per  sq.  in. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

26-5 

242-90 

243-37 

—47 

27-4 

244-82 

245-19 

—87 

27-6 

245-22 

245-59 

—87 

831 

255-50 

255-71 

—•21 

87-8 

263-14 

263-36 

—-22 

40-8 

267-21 

267-14 

-h-07 

4M 

269-20 

269-17 

+•08 

45-7 

274-76 

274-70 

+-06 

49-4 

279-42 

279-50 

—08 

61-7 

282-58 

282-34 

+-24 

65-9 

287-25 

287-28 

--•08 

66-7 

288-25 

288-20 

+•05 

60-6 

292-53 

292-48 

+  05 
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The  following  are  M.  Eegnault's  experiments  from  23  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  up  to  800  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  from  which  the  formula 
never  differs  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a  degree  Fahr.,  and  at  300  lbs. 
pressure  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  experiment. 

Regnault's  experiments,  as  now  given,  are  copied  from  Dr.  W.  Fair- 
bairn's  ^' Mills  and  Millwork,"  vol.  i,  p.  202,  obtained  from  the  tables 
of  M.  Regnault,  by  interpolation  and  reduction  to  English  measures. 


^*|    . 

S'^-d 

2--   . 

2-S'^ 

=  ^-3 

3^3 

i 

5|-§ 

2^5 

i 

c;  a  > 

a 

01 

«S    fl    * 

1 

i 

U6 

^ 

g 

C    03-0 

1^5 

(S 

ph 

b 

H 

P 

^ 

En 

H 

p 

It*.  periqJn 

Deg. 

!    Deg, 

tb».  periq,  in. 

l>eg. 

Deg. 

£3 

236-43 

235  83 

—^40 

69 

291-42 

290-75 

+  67 

24 

237.76 

238-07 

—-32 

60 

292-51 

291-84 

+•67 

2o 

240- 

240-24 

^'24 

65 

297-77 

297-08 

+•69 

4:-7o 

+•71 

2^ 

2J2'1C 

242  34 

-^-18 

70 

802-71 

802-01 

27 

2-14  16 

244-39 

— *13 

75 

807-88 

306-67 

28 

24tJ'32 

246^37 

—05 

80 

811-88 

811-10 

+•68 
+•65 

2Si 

248-3^1 

248*30 

equal 

85 

816- 

816-32 

m 

250-23 

250-17 

+*t>6 

90 

82008 

319-35 

n 

2b2  09 

252-01 

^-08 

95 

828-87 

828-22 

32 

2;j3'94 

263-81 

-S-.13 

100 

827-56 

826-92 

4:-64 

X-61 
+•69 

33 

2->:i'70 

26553 

H-'17 

105 

881-10 

830-49 

84 

2-^7-47 

257-23 

H-24 

110 

334-51 

883-92 

35 

269-15 

258-90 

+  ^25 

116 

887-84 

887-24 

4:-6o 

+•55 

36 

260-83 

2*>0*52 

+  -31 

120 

840  99 

840-44 

87 

2C2-44 

202-11 

+  -33 

125 

844-06 

348'64 

+  62 

as 

204-04 

263-07 

+  ^87 

130 

847-05 

840-56 

+  •60 

39 

2C5'58 

206-20 

+^3a 

135 

849-98 

849-47 

+•46 

40 

267^12 

206-70 

+  -42 

140 

862-76 

852-80 

+•46 

41 

258^60 

208-16 

+  ^44 

146 

355-6 

865-06 

+•64 

42 

270-07 

269-00 

+  -47 

)50 

358-8 

357-75 

+•56 

43 

271^50 

271-02 

+  *48 

160 

863-4 

862-91 

+•49 

U 

272^91 

272-40 

+  ^51 

170 

868-2 

867-84 

+•86 

45 

274/SO 

273-77 

-r53 

180 

872-9 

372-55 

+•86 

46 

276-65 

276-11 

+  -54 

190 

877-6 

87704 

+  •46 

47 

270-99 

276-42 

+  ^57 

200 

881-8 

881-87 

+•43 

48 

278-30 

277-72  , 

+  ^58 

210 

886- 

885-52 

+•48 

49 

279-69 

279- 

+-69 

220 

889-9 

889-52 

+•88 

60 

280-85 

280-25 

+  '60 

230 

893-8 

398-39 

+•41 

51 

282*09 

281*49 

+  -00 

240 

897-6 

897-18 

+  •87 

62 

288-82 

282-70 

+  -62 

250 

401-1 

400-75 

+•36 

63 

284-53 

283-90 

+-6a 

260 

404-5 

404-26 

+•24 

64 

285*73 

285-08 

+  -65 

270 

407-9 

407-07 

+•28 

66 

286'iM 

2&6'25 

+  -65 

280 

411-2 

410-97 

+•28 

m 

288-06 

287-40 

+  ■05 

290 

414-4 

414-19 

+•21 

67 

289  19 

288-53 

-^-06 

300 

417-5 

417-82 

+•18 

5S 

290-31    1 

289-66 

-r-66 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  formula  and 
M.  Regnault's  table  are  not  confirmed  by  Dr.  Fairbairn's  experiments. 
For  example,  with  the  pressure  56  lbs.  in  Regnault's  table,  we  have 
a  diflference  between  that  table  and  the  formula  of  +'65,  whereas  be- 
tween Fairbairn's  table  for  the  pressure  56*7  lbs.  and  the  formula,  we 
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have  a  difference  of  only  +'05,  and  the  like  is  observable  mrith  respect 
to  Fairbairn's  pressure  of  60-6  lbs.,  and  Regnault's  pressure  of  60  lbs. 
80  that  it  is  probable  the  apparent  discrepancy  which  gradually  in- 
creases up  to  +'78  and  then  diminishes  again  between  the  formula  and 
Regnault's  table,  does  not  really  exist. 

The  following  table  is  given  in  The  Artizan  for  October,  1863,  p. 
219,  the  third  and  fourth  columns  being  calculated  by  the  present 
writer  as  before. 


Pressure. 

Mr.  BirckeVs 
Temperature. 

Temperature 
Calculated. 

Differences. 

Ihs.  per  gq.  in. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

24-54 

239 

239-265 

—265 

28-88 

248 

247-976 

4- -024 

83-71 

257 

256-745 

W--205 

89-25 

266 

265  674 

4- -426 

45-49 

275 

274-426 

-f-574 

52-62 

284 

283-33 

+-67 

60-40 

293 

292-27 

+  -73 

69-21 

802 

801-25 

-f-75 

79-03 

811 

310-264 

-f-736 

*      89-86 

820 

819-24 

+-76 

101-90 

829 

828-285 

+-715 

115-10 

888 

837-8 

+•7 

129-80 

847 

846-43 

+-57 

145-80 

856 

855-5 

+-5 

168-30 

865 

864-564 

+-486 

182-40 

874 

373-68 

+•87 

208-3 

883 

382-76 

+-26 

225-9 

892 

891-82 

+.18 

This  table,  by  Mr,  J.  J,  Birckel,  agrees  very  nearly  with  M.  Reg- 
nault's. 

In  the  November  number  of  The  Artizan^  Mr.  Macquorn  Rankine, 
F.R.S.,  publishes  a  paper  "On  the  Expansive  Energy  of  Heated 
Water,"  in  which  he  gives  a  table,  which  we  quote  from ;  and  which, 
in  its  first  part,  consists  of  some  of  the  identical  figures  just  given  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Birckel. 


Initial  absolute 
Pressure. 

Initial 
Temperature 
Fahrenheit. 

Initial 
Temperature 
Fahrenheit 
Calculated. 

Differences. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

28-83 

52-52 

89-86 
145-8 
225-9 
886-8 

Deg. 
248 
284 
820 
856 
892 
428 
about 
2860 

Deg. 

247-976 
283-33 
819-24 
856-6 
391-82 
428-05 
729.682  lbs. 
or  325-7  tons. 

J- -024 
+  -67 
+•76 
+  -5 
+  •18 
—06 
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The  foregoing  is  Mr.  Macqaorn  Rankine's  table — the  last  two  col- 
umns being  added  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  present  writer. 

(To  be  Continued^ 


Artificial  Light  and  Lighting  Materials.   By  B,  H.  Paul,  Esq. 

Prom  the  Joamal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  60S. 

The  use  of  artificial  light  being  one  of  those  appliances  which  belong 
to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  it  has  naturally  undergone  that 
kind  of  progressive  development  which  is  characteristic  of  such  arts. 
There  has  been,  within  the  last  100  years,  not  only  an  immense  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  obtaining  artificial  light,  but  also  an  equally 
important  change  in  the  sources  whence  lighting  materials  have  been 
derived. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  only  materials  used  for 
lighting  were  animal  fats,  such  as  tallow  and  fish  oils,  the  former  being 
used  as  candles,  the  latter  burnt  in  lamps.  Improvements  were,  from 
time  to  time,  made  in  the  preparation  of  these  materials,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  substances,  and  also  in  methods  of  using  them ;  but  those 
improvements,  though  highly  advantageous,  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  introduction  of  coal  gas  as  a  lighting  material. 
In  towns,  the  use  of  gas  soon  prevailed  over  the  use  of  other  lighting 
materials,  but  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  remote  places,  candles 
and  lamps  still  continue  to  be  largely  used.  The  advantages  of  gas 
are  indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  thickly  populated  town  or 
district  in  order  to  be  fully  realized. 

One  of  the  materials  formerly  used  for  lighting,  to  a  small  extent 
and  in  a  few  localities,  was  petroleum ;  and  some  years  before  the  in- 
troduction of  gas,  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  artificial  petroleum 
from  various  bituminous  minerals,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  source  of 
light.  These  attempts  were  progressing  fairly,  when  the  discovery 
that  the  inflammable  gas  obtainable  from  coal  by  heat,  could  be  used 
for  lighting  purposes,  was  made  known  by  Murdoch,  and  this  new  me- 
thod of  lighting  became,  for  a  time,  almost  the  sole  object  of  attention 
in  regard  to  artificial  light.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  petroleum 
was,  however,  continued  to  some  extent,  in  a  few  places,  where  cir- 
cumstances were  unfavorable  for  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting. 
About  the  year  1880  works  were  established  in  France  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  and  have  continued  in  operation  to  this  day.  Somewhat  later, 
other  works  were  started  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
this  country;  about  the  year  1853,  the  earth  oil  of  Rangoon  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue  and  Hugo  MClller,  with  a  view  to 
its  application  for  lighting  purposes,  and  about  the  year  1860,  the  ex- 
traordinarily abundant  supplies  of  petroleum  in  America  became  the 
object  of  special  interest  as  materials  for  lighting. 

Chemical  Nature  of  ffydro-carhon  Oils  used  for  Lighting* — It  is 
mainly  to  the  products  of  natural  and  artiflcial  materials,  known  under 
the  various  names  of  photogen,  paraffin  oil,  &c.,  that  I  now  beg  to  re* 
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quest  your  attention.  Whether  these  materials  be  of  natural  or  arti- 
ficial origin,  they  all  appear  to  agree  in  possessing  the  same  general 
character,  and  in  being  of  the  same  chemical  nature.  The  chemical 
history  of  these  materials  is  still  very  incomplete;  but  according  to  the 
results  of  the  best  chemical  investigations,  they  appear  to  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  mixtures  of  a  considerable  number  of  hydro-carbons, 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  small  degrees  in  physical  character  and 
chemical  compositions,  but  at  the  same  time  present  a  general  analogy 
among  each  other,  and  with  the  gaseous  hydro-carbon  known  as  marsh 
gas.  This  substance  constitutes  the  initial  and  typical  member  of  the 
series,  while  the  other  extremity  of  the  series,  are  solid  hydro-carbons, 
resembling  wax  or  spermaceti  jn  appearance,  constituting  a  number 
of  substances  known  to  chemists  under  the  collective  name  of  paraffin. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  sub- 
stances, solid,  liquid  and  gaseous,  some  of  which  have  been  separated 
imd  examined ;  others  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state. 

In  addition  to  the  hydro-carbons  above  enumerated,  some  others, 
belonging  to  other  chemical  series,  have  been  detected,  in  smaller  and 
varying  proportions,  both  in  the  various  kinds  of  natural  petroleum, 
and  in  the  tarry  oils  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous  minerals,  peat, 
wood,  &c.,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  redness.  These  latter 
also  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygenated  oils,  which  par- 
take in  general  of  the  nature  of  creosote.  In  the  natural  petroleum 
the  amount  of  these  oxygenated  oils  is  very  much  smaller,  and  it  is 
only  in  some  few  instances  that  their  presence  has  been  recognised 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Both  in  the  natural  petroleum  and 
in  the  oils  obtained  by  destructive  distillation,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  of  a  kind  of  pitchy  substance  in  solution,  which  gives  to  these 
liquids  their  characteristic  black  and  tarry  appearance,  and  there  are 
likewise  small  quantities  of  strong  smelling  substances,  to  which  the 
peculiar  and  generally  offensive  smell  of  these  materials  is  due. 

Origin  of  Natural  Hydro-Carbon  Materials, — The  very  intimate 
chemical  relation  between  native  petroleum  and  the  oily  products  of 
dry  distillation,  is  highly  interesting  from  the  probability  which  it  ap- 
pears to  suggest,  that  these  materials,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
have  a  common,  or  at  least,  a  closely  analogous  origin.  The  close 
resemblance  between  petroleum  and  the  oily  products  of  dry  distilla- 
tion has  long  been  recognised,  and  the  actual  identity  of  a  great 
many  of  their  several  constituents  which  has  been  only  recently  ascer- 
tained, is  bat  a  more  detailed  elucidation  of  the  obvious  analogy  be- 
tween these  materials.  Guided  by  this  analogy,  many  naturalists  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  petroleum,  in  the  various  states  in  which 
it  is  met  with,  is  the  product  of  a  kind  of  natural  distillation  that  has 
taken  place,  or  may  be  still  going  on,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Whether  or  not  this  speculation  be  strictly  correct,  it  undoubtedly 
presents  a  high  degree  of  probability.  All  organic  substances  which 
are  not  themselves  volatile,  such  as  wood,  flesh,  and  other  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  yield  when  subjectecl  to  the  influence  of  heat 
below  dull  redness^  tarry  oils^  which  have  in  all  cases  the  same  gene* 
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ral  character  and  Bimilarity  to  petroleum ;  differing  only  according  to 
the  specific  differences  in  the  materials  from  which  thej  may  have  been 
obtained. 

The  various  kind  of  bituminous  minerals  met  with  chiefly  in  the  coal 
measures,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  geological  situations,  also  yield, 
under  similar  conditions,  oily  products  of  the  same  general  character. 
This  fact  at  once  becomes  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
bituminous  portion  of  the  minerals  from  which  such  products  are  ob- 
tainable, has  originated  from  the  same  kind  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  that  are  now  met  with  in  nature.  Hence,  whether  it  be 
supposed  that  natural  petroleum  has  been  produced  by  an  actual  dis- 
tillation.of  bituminous  minerals,  or  by  some  other  process,  different, 
and  slower  in  its  operation,  though  effecting  the  same  result  as  distilla^ 
tion,  it  is  not  the  less  evident  that  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  mine- 
rals which  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  those  lighting  materials  to 
which  I  am  now  referring,  are  in  all  eases  the  same — ^namely,  organic 
substances,  and  those,  in  all  probability,  for  the  most  part  of  vegetable 
origin. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  these  bitnminou 
minerials  and  unaltered  organic  substances,  in  regard  to  their  fitness 
for  yielding  by  distillation  such  products  as  are  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hydbro-carbon  lighting  materials.  This  is  the  differenee  that 
exists  between  the  composition  of  unaltered  organic  substances  and 
the  composition  of  those  remains  of  organic  substances  belonging  to 
former  epochs,  which  constitute  the  bituminous  portion  of  the  mine- 
rals to  whose  formation  they  have  partly  contributed. 

Taking,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  dry  wood  as  representing  the 
composition  of  the  organic  substances,  which  are  the  primary  sources 
of  bituminous  minerals,  and  comparing  it  with  the  average  composi- 
tion of  the  bituminous  portion  of  coal,  it  appears  that  for  a  given  per 
centage  of  hydrogen  the  relative  amounts  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are 
widely  different. 

Wood.  Goal. 

Carbon,                  60-00  88-15 

Hydrogen,               6-56  6«26 

Oxygen,                44-46  6*59 

100-00         100«00 

This  difference  arises  from  the  alteration  the  organic  substances 
have  undergone  during  their  passage  into  that  bituminous  portion  of 
minerals  by  which  they  are  now  represented.  This  alteration  con- 
sists in  a  progressive  elimination  of  the  oxygen,  either  as  water  or 
carbonic  acid  or  both,  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  carbon, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  representation  of  this  change  :-^ 

Compoei-  Composi-  Besidue.       ComposHion       Kesidae. 
tion  of            lion  of                                        of 

wood.  water.  carbonic  acid. 

Carbon,        60-00  60-00  —        6        = 

Hydrogen,    6-65     —        1     =  4  65 

Oxygen,      44«45     —         8     =  86-45  —      16        = 

10000    —        9     =  91-00       -^     22       =       09-00 
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This  change  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  decaying  or- 
ganic snhstances,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  slow  carbonization.  Its  effect  is 
of  considerable  importance  as  regards  the  artificial  prodaction  of  hy- 
dro-carbons for  lighting  purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  yalue  of  any  mate- 
rial for  this  purpose  increases  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  hy- 
drogen, and  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  contain.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  oxygen  in  wood  and  peat,  as  com- 
pared with  coal,  that  those  materials  are  less  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture either  of  illuminating  gas  or  hydro-carbon  oils.  In  the  former  case 
the  gas  produced  from  them  contains  such  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  that  its  illuminating  power  is  very  slight,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
the  oils  produced  by  distillation,  are  contaminated  with  oxygenated 
oils  and  resinous  substances,  which  render  their  purification  more 
troublesome  than  that  of  the  oils  obtainable  from  bituminous  minerals, 
in  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  remaining  is  so  much  less. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  this  alteration  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances from  which  the  bituminous  portion  of  the  minerals  in  question 
has  originated.  By  referring  to  the  above  comparison  between  the 
composition  of  wood  and  that  of  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  has 
the  oxygen  been,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated,  but  there  has  been  an 
Alteration  in  the  ratio  existing  between  the  hydrogen  and  carbon.  In- 
stead of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  wood,  in  the  ratio  of  1  hydrogen  to 
9  carbon,  it  is  in  coal  in  the  ratio  of  1  hydrogen  to  17  carbon.  This 
circumstance  is  indicative  of  the  separation,  during  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  conversion  of  decaying  organic  remains  into 
the  constituent  bituminous  minerals,  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, such,  for  instance,  as  marsh  gas. 

This  gas,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1, 
28  always  produced  in  putrefaction,  and  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  or- 
ganic substances.  It  also  occurs  naturally  in  connexion  with  the  coal 
measures,  constituting,  together  with  small  quantities  of  defiant  gas 
and  nitrogen,  the  main  portion  of  the  fire-damp  of  coal  mines.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  coal  mines.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  close  chemical  relationship  between  marsh  gas  and 
the  various  constituents  of  petroleum,  all  agree  in  adding  to  the  pro- 
bability of  a  very  close  connexion  between  bituminous  materials  and 
the  various  kinds  of  petroleum ;  a  connexion  of  such  a  nature,  in  all 
probability,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  simultaneohs  origin,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas  of  coal 
mines,  has  most  likely  originated,  not  from  the  decomposition  of  coal 
itself,  but  conjointly  with  coal,  by  the  progressive  alteration  of  the 
organic  remains  whence  it  and  other  bituminous  minerals  have  been 
formed. 

Exhalations  of  marsh  gas  almost  always  accompany  the  discharge 
of  petroleum  from  natural  springs,  and  in  most  of  the  American  petro- 
leum it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  presence  of  small  portions  of  the 
other  substances,  ranging  next  to  marsh  gas  in  the  above  series,  and 
gaseous  under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
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Characters  of  Hydro-Carbon  Lamp  Oils. — In  the  absence  of  any 
important  difference  between  those  constituents  of  natural  petroleum 
^nd  of  the  oils  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous  minerals,  which  are 
capable  of  being  employed  as  lighting  materials^  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  draw  any  special  distinction  between  the  oils  manufactured  for  that 
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purpose  from  different  materials ;  and,  in  considering  the  characters 
which  are  requisite  in  these  products,  they  need  be  contrasted  only  in 
regard  to  certain  minor  details,  that  are  more  consequences  of  the 
methods  of  manufacture  practised,  than  of  any  more  essential  difference. 

By  examining  the  tabular  statement  of  the  composition  and  char- 
acters of  the  various  substances  constituting  both  petroleum  and  the 
so-called  coal  or  shale  oils,  and  considering  what  are  the  conditions 
tinder  which  the  oils  prepared  from  these  materials  are  to  be  used  for 
lighting  purposes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  only  a  portion  either 
of  the  natural  or  artificial  material  that  is  applicable  as  oil  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  four  members  of  the  series, 
which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
remaining  members  of  the  series,  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, gradually  increase  in  specific  gravity,  varying  in  this  respect 
to  the  extent  of  6|  pounds  per  gallon  to  about  8f  pounds  per  gallon. 
Beyond  this  latter  point  the  other  members  of  the  series  are  solids, 
and  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  paraffin. 

Another  important  point  of  difference  consists  in  the  boiling  point 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  series.  This  varies  from  87^  Fahr. 
to  upwards  of  GOO^  Fahr.  It  is  to  this  character  that  attention  re- 
quires to  be  chiefly  directed  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  safety  with 
which  these  substances  can  be  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  I  say  the 
degree  of  safety,  because  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  opinion  that  has  been  put  forward  that  the  use  of  any  of  these  sub- 
stances is  necessarily  attended  with  danger.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  used  with- 
out any  necessary  risk  being  incurred.  Of  course,  due  precautions 
must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  these  substances,  and  those  precautions 
must  be  greater  than  are  requisite  in  the  case  of  the  oils  that  were 
formerly  used  as  lighting  materials,  viz :  the  fat  oils  obtained  from 
animals,  fish,  and  plants.  Hydro-carbon  oils  are,  by  their  nature, 
much  more  combustible  than  fat  oils,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pos- 
sess higher  illuminating  power,  and  it  would  be  by  no  means  prudent 
to  deal  with  the  one  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  other. 

The  outcry  that  has  been  raised  against  the  dangerous  character  of 
hydro-carbon  oils  is,  however,  in  no  degree  more  deserving  of  respect 
than  that  which  was  raised  on  the  same  visionary  ground  when  the 
use  of  gas  was  first  introduced.  All  that  is  really  necessary  to  avoid 
accident  with  the  hydro-carbon  oils  is,  that  those  who  use  them  should 
be  properly  instructed  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  stored 
and  used.  By  this  means  it  will  be  far  more  likely  that  the  desired 
result  of  preventing  accident  may  be  secured,  than  by  exciting  a  vague 
and  unreasonable  apprehension  of  danger. 

In  regard  to  the  safety  of  hydro-carbon  oil  used  for  burning  in 
lamps,  the  main  consideration  is  its  capability  of  giving  off  vapor 
spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  when  the  oil  becomes 
slightly  warmed.  In  regard  to  this  character  the  various  liquid  mem- 
bers of  the  substances  given  in  the  table  differ  considerably.    Taking 
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the  first  of  those  that  are  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  boiling  point,  which  is  the  thermometric  indication  of 
its  degree  of  volatility,  is  86^  Fahr.,  a  temperature  so  little  above 
that  which  may  exist  in  a  room  where  lamps  are  used,  that  it  would 
be  very  objectionable  to  use  such  a  liquid  as  a  lighting  material  in 
that  way.  The  temperatures  given  in  the  table  as  the  boiling  points 
of  the  individual  oils  are  not  by  any  means  the  lowest  temperatures 
at  which  they  evolve  vapor,  and  for  this  reason,  if  we  fix  80®  or  90^ 
Fahr.  as  the  highest  temperature  to  which  the  oil  in  a  lamp  is  capable 
of  being  raised,  even  in  an  extreme  case,  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid 
that  would  be  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps,  under  such  conditions, 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  200^  Fahr.  above  that  temperature. 

With  the  lamps  now  generally  in  use  for  burning  hydro-carbon  oils, 
it  would  be  only  under  very  exceptional  and  improbable  circumstances 
that  the  oil  in  the  lamp  could  become  heated  to  a  temperature  so  high 
89  80^  Fahr.,  and  even  then  some  of  the  more  volatile  portions  of 
these  oils,  boiling  at  160°  Fahr.,  might  be  burnt  without  any  danger. 

But  the  hydro-carbon  lamp  oils  are  never  distinct  substances  in  a 
chemical  sense,  like  the  several  substances  whose  characters  are  de- 
scribed in  the  above  table.  They  are  always  mere  mixtures  of  a 
number  of  those  substances,  and  consequently  they  do  not  present 
any  constant  point  of  ebullition,  while  the  specific  gravity  and  other 
characters  are  the  mean  of  those  appertaining  to  the  several  sub* 
stances  present  in  the  mixture,  and  that  mean  also  varies  according 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  mixed  substances. 

The  absolute  separation  of  these  substances  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
almost  of  impossibility,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  practical  applica- 
tion, not  by  any  means  requisite.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  in 
preparing  hydro-carbon  oil  for  use  in  lamps,  the  manufacture  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  separation  of  the 
more  volatile  portions,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  oil,  when  finished, 
may  be  heated  to  100°  Fahr.  without  taking  fire  when  the  flame  of  a 
match  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  surface  in  an  open  vessel  such 
as  a  saucer.  Oil  that  will  bear  this  test  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  safe 
for  all  reasonable  use ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  simple  test  is  by 
far  the  best  criterion  of  the  proper  character  of  such  oils.  While,  of 
the  oils  constituting  petroleum  and  coal  oil,  those  which  have  a  boil- 
ing point  below  280*^  Fahr.  would  be  too  volatile  for  ordinary  use  in 
lamps ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  have  a  boiling  point  above 
600°  Fahr,  are  also  unfit  for  this  purpose,  but  for  very  different  rea- 
sons. It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why  these 
latter  oils  do  not  burn  well  in  the  ordinary  lamps  is,  that  they  are  too 
thick,  and  have  not  sufficient  capillarity  to  rise  in  the  wick  and  feed 
the  flame.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  view  is  erroneous,  and  am 
more  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  their  defects,  as  lamp-oils,  are  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  their  volatiliza- 
tion, and  also  to  the  greater  density  of  their  vapor.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty that  is  experienced  in  the  use  of  these  oils  of  high  boiling  point. 
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which  are  generally  known  as  heavy  oUs,  is  the  charring  of  the  lamp 
wicks,  and  the  small  flame  they  give. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oil  which  has  a 
boiling  point  of  527^  Fahr.»  affords  a  vapor  that  is  twice  as  dense  as 
that  of  the  oil  boiling  at  248°  Fahr.,  or,  in  other  words,  a  given  weight 
of  the  former  oil  occupies  in  the  state  of  vapor  only  half  the  bulk  of 
an  equal  weight  of  the  latter  also  in  a  state  of  vapor.  This  circum- 
stance alone  will,  to  a  great  extent,  account  for  the  smaller  flame  of 
the  heavier  oils  as  compared  with  that  of  the  more  volatile  oils,  whose 
vapors  are  less  dense.  Then,  in  proportion  as  the  volatility  of  the  oils 
decreases,  or  as  the  temperature  requisite  for  their  volatilization  in* 
creases,  at  the  sa^ne  time  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  effect 
that  decomposition  of  the  vapor  into  gas,  which  is  an  essential  step  in 
their  combustion  for  lighting  purposes.  The  temperature  necessary 
to  effect  these  changes  is  so  high,  that  at  the  same  time  the  wick  itself 
gradually  becomes  charred  and  incapable  of  exercising  that  capillary  . 
action  by  which  the  flame  can  be  fed  with  oil.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  proportion  as  the 
density  of  the  oil  vapor  increases,  so  does  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
vapor  increase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  proportionate  increase, 
both  in  the  heating  power  and  the  illuminating  power  of  equal  volumes 
of  the  vapor.  Consequently,  in  using  heavy  oil  of  high  boiling  point 
ID  a  lamp,  the  result  is  that  a  very  small,  intensely  hot  and  highly 
luminous  flame  is  produced  at  first,  and  after  a  very  short  time  the 
wick  becomes  charred  and  incrusted  with  the  surplus  carbon,  separated 
in  the  flame,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  soon  begins  to  decrease  in  size 
and  to  lose  brilliancy. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  oils  at  either  extremity  of  the  series 
are  equally  unfit  for  use  in  the  ordinary  hydro-carbon  oil  lamps.  But 
in  practice  it  never  happens  that  any  one  of  the  several  substances 
described  in  the  table  is  used  for  lighting  purposes.  It  is  always  a 
mixture  of  a  number  of  them  that  is  used.  Still,  the  facts  that  I  have 
just  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  extreme  cases,  exercise  their  influence 
in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  this  mixture.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  must  not  contain  any  such  amount  of  the  more  volatile  members  of 
the  series,  as  will  confer  upon  the  mixture  the  property  of  giving  off 
inflammable  vapor  when  heated  to  100^  Fahr.,  or  enable  it  to  become 
permanently  inflammed  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  lighted  match 
while  at  that  temperature.  On  the  other  hand  this  mixture  must  not 
contain  such  a  proportion,  of  the  heavier -and  less  volatile  oils,  as  would 
render  the  vapor  forming  the  flame  too  dense  and  too  highly  carbon* 
aceous,  and  necessitate  too  high  a  temperature  for  that  decomposition 
of  the  vapor  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  light. 

The  due  proportion  of  these  various  conditions  is  secured  in  practice 
by  collecting  the  oils  during  distillation  in  fractional  portions :  that 
which  distils  over  first  containing  the  oils  that  are  too  volatile  for  use 
in  lamps ;  the  second  portion  that  distils  over  being  the  burning  oil, 
and  the  third  portion  containing  the  heavy  oils  and  paraffin. 

The  precise  points  at  which  this  separation  of  the  oil  into  these 
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three  portions,  takes  place,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  material  operated  upon.  In  this  respect  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  yarious  materials  now  used  as  sources  of  these  lighting 
oils.  American  petroleum  generally  requires  the  separation  of  some 
20  or  25  per  cent,  of  its  bulk,  which  is  too  yolatile  for  use  in  lamps. 
Canadian  petroleum  does  not  require  more  than  10  per  cent,  to  be 
separated  on  this  account.  Coal  and  shale  oils  also  vary  much  in  this 
respect,  according  to  the  material  they  are  produced  from,  and'  the 
temperature  at  which  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  from  the  coal  or  shale. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  crude  oil  of  coal  or  shale  contains  a  greater 
amount  of  the  volatile  oils,  the  lower  the  temperature  those  materials 
are  distilled  at.  This,  however,  is  not  a  disadvantage,  since  the  amount 
of  crude  oil  obtainable  is  greater,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
distillation.  Generally  speaking,  coal  or  shale  oil  does  not  require 
that  more  than  6  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  should  be  separated  as 
too  volatile  to  be  mixed  with  the  burning  oil. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  are  also  differences  between  petroleum 
and  coal  or  shale  oils.  The  burning  oils  manufactured  from  the  latter 
sources,  as  generally  met  with,  have  a  specifia  gravity  of  about  0*825, 
while  the  specific  gravity  of  those  made  from  petroleum  is  rarely  above 
0*800,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  0*780. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  really  sufficient  reason  why  there  should 
be  this  difference  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
point  out,  involves  a  serious  disadvantage  as  regards  its  illuminating 
power  as  compared  with  that  of  coal  oil.  The  manufacture  of  these 
commodities,  however,  is  still  carried  on  so  much  more  by  mere  rule 
of  thumb,  that  under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles  based  upon 
knowledge  of  the  materials  dealt  with,  that  defects  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  wondered  at,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  long  time  before  these 
processes  come  to  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best 
results  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

CTo  b«  Continued.) 


The  Magrieiian  Light. 

From  tba  London  Ctacmionl  Newi,  No.  227. 

Photographers  are  indebted  to  the  perseverance  of  M.  Sonstadt  for 
the  removal  of  a  great  obstacle.  Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  which 
has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  getting  a  powerful  actinic  artificial 
light.  Such  a  light  is,  however,  furnished  by  the  combustion  of  the 
metal  magnesium,  and,  thanks  to  M.  Sonstadt,  this  metal  is  now  pro» 
curable  at  a  price  which  makes  it  available  for  practical  purposes. 

Magnesium  is  an  easily  inflammable  metal.  A  wire  of  considerable 
thickness  can  be  ignited  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  light  evolved  by 
the  combustion  is  of  great  intensity.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  wire  of 
0*297  millimetre  diameter  will  give  as  much  light  as  twenty-four  stearine 
candles  of  five  to  the  pound.  The  powerfully  actinic  character  of  the  light 
has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith,  both  of  whom  have  produced  good  pictures  by  its  use- 
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The  metal  is  neither  dactile  nor  yery  malleable.  It  cannot  be  drawn 
but  by  employing  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  Matthiesen ;  it  can  be  forced 
in  a  softened  state  through  a  small  opening  in  an  iron  cylinder,  and 
thus  strands  of  wire  of  considerable  length  can  be  formed.  The  wire  has 
been  found  to  bum  more  steadily  when  three  or  four  strands  are  twist- 
ed into  a  rope;  and  a  simple  clock-work  arrangement  will  deliver  such 
a  rope  to  a  spirit  or  oil  lamp,  in  the  flame  of  which  it  may  be  burned. 

We  look  for  important  results  from  the  use  of  this  light.  The  oppor- 
tnnities  for  its  use  are  numerous;  and  we  may  expect  our  collections 
to  be  soon  enriched  with  pictures  of  objects  hitherto  shut  out  from 
photographers. 

Some  are  talking  widely  of  "night  pictures,"  as  though  they  ex- 
pected, by  means  of  magnesium,  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  gloomy 
effects  of  midnight  on  a  scene.  The  principal  use  of  the  light  will,  of 
eomrse,  be  for  dark  interiors ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  magnificent 
grottoes  of  Adelsberg  and  Antiparos — which  the  pencil  is  as  powerless 
to  draw  as  the  unaided  camera  to  depict — revealed  as  brightly  as  the 
caverns  in  the  glaciers,  so  well  known  to  photographers.  Another 
Frith  may  also  show  us  the  wonderful  passages  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pyramids  more  clearly  than  they  have  ever  been  seen  by  the  traveler 
with  the  help  of  the  two  or  three  candles  which  light  his  way  through 
the  dark  labyrinth,  and  enable  us  at  our  own  fire-sides  to  gaze  with  awe 
on  the  vast  range  of  subterranean  tombs  at  Serapeum.  All  these  and 
many  more  objects  are  now  open  to  an  enterprising  man,  who  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  them. 


On  the  Dauble^eylinder  Expansive  Steam  Engine.  By  Mr.  Wm.  Pole. 

From  Mewton^b  London  Journal  of  Arts,  Aogust,  1808. 

The  greatest  advances  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  steam  engine, 
as  an  economical  means  of  obtaining  motive  power,  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  expansion,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  now  well  known  and  universally  appreciated  among  engineers. 
This  principle  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
engines  with  a  single  cylinder,  used  for  pumping  purposes,  as  in  Corn- 
wall. In  these  cases,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  motion  admits  of  the 
steam  being  cut  off  after  a  small  fraction  of  the  stroke  has  been  passed 
over,  and  allowed  to  expand  during  the  remainder.  When,  however, 
the  principle  of  expansion  is  applied  in  this  mode  to  engines  for  pro- 
ducing rotary  motion,  some  difficulties  arise,  which  limit  considerably 
the  extent  that  the  expansion  may  be  carried  to,  and  therefore  reduce 
in  a  corresponding  degree  the  economy  attained. 

The  double-cylinder  engine  offers  a  mode  of  applying  the  expansive 
principle  to  a  rotary  motion,  which  removes,  or,  at  least  greatly  mi- 
tigates, the  objections  to  the  single-cylinder:  and  it  is  the  object  of 
the  present  paper  to  state  the  nature  of  the  advantages  of  the  double- 
cylinder  engine,  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based,  and 
to  show  how  these  principles  have  been  carried  out  in  pactice  with 
satisfactory  results. 
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The  original  invention  of  the  double-cylinder  engine  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  discovery  and  first  application  of  the  principle  of 
expansion  itself;  but  the  unfortunate  disputes  which  for  a  long  time 

Prevailed  in  reference  to  this  subject  have  somewhat  obscured  the 
istory.  Having  had  occasion,  however,  some  years  ago,  to  investigate 
th^  matter,  the  author  believes  the  following  account  represents  the 
facts  as  accurately  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

The  double-cylinder  engine  was  invented  by  Jonathan  Homblower, 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  considerable  eminence  in  Cornwall,  who  took 
an  important  part  in  the  application  of  the  steam  engine  in  that  district, 
during  the  early  part  of  Watt's  career.  The  idea  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him  early  in  the  year  1776,  if  not  before.  He  experi- 
mented upon  a  large  working  model,  the  cylinders  of  which  were  11 
and  14  inches  in  diameter  respectively ;  and  he  published  his  inventioa 
in  1781,  describing  it  as  consisting  in  the  employment  of  two  steam 
cylinders, — ^the  steam  after  it  had  acted  in  the  first  cylinder,  being 
employed  a  second  time  in  the  other,  by  permitting  it  to  expand  itself; 
the  two  cylinders  being  connected  together  by  suitable  steam  porta 
and  valves.  At  the  same  time,  he  described  also,  shortly  but  clearlj, 
several  other  inventions  relating  to  the  steam  engine.  One  referring 
to  surface  condensing,  which  is  so  much  applied  in  modern  days  ; 
others  to  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  air  and  condensing  water;  and 
another  invention  was  a  steam  piston,  which,  altered  into  a  steam 
stuffing-box,  is  in  common  use  at  the  present  time.  Here,  therefore^ 
was  clearly  developed  the  theoretical  principle,  as  well  as  the  practical 
application  of  the  expansion  of  steam;  and  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that 
the.  first  publication  of  the  principle  to  the  world  was  this  of  Horn- 
blower's.  The  discovery  of  this  principle,  however,  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Watt,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Small,  of  Birmingham,  as  early  as  1769, — twelve  years  before  Horn- 
blower  published  his  description ;  in  that  letter  Watt  gives  a  clear 
and  explicit  description  of  the  general  principle  of  expansion.  Not* 
withstanding,  however,  the  large  practice  Watt  had  about  this  time^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  applied  expansion  with  any  view  to 
economy  in  its  use  till  1776,  when  an  engine  at  the  Soho  works  was 
altered  to  work  expansively.  In  1778,  another  engine,  at  Shad  well  was 
experimented  upon;  and  Watt  published  his  invention  with  reference 
to  expansion  in  1782,  eight  months  after  the  publication  of  Horn* 
blower's.  The  over-zealous  friends  of  Watt,  who,  in  a  spirit  sa 
contrary  to  that  of  the  great  man  himself,  have  sought  to  exalt  his 
fame  at  the  expense  of  another's,  have  charged  Hornblower  with 
pirating  the  principle,  from  surreptitious  information  of  Watt's  experi* 
ments ;  but  no  proof  was  ever  given  of  the  accusation.  It  is  not  only 
highly  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  altogether  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  originality  of  the  invention  on  Hornblower's  part  was  expressly 
admitted  by  Watt  himself.  It  may  .therefore  be  concluded  that  the 
discovery  of  the  expansive  use  of  steam-^one  of  the  most  important 

and  valuable  principles  in  the  whole  range  of  practical  science-^waa 
original  both  with  Watt  and  Hornblower ;  and,  although  Watt  haa 
established  the  priority  of  the  idea,  the  first  publication  of  it  to  the 

world  was  made  by  Hornblower  in  the  double-cylinder,  en^^im 
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After  Bome  years  of  delay,  Hornblower  proceeded  to  mannfactnre  his 
eogines  in  Cornwall;  and  the  miners,  perceiving  that  the  double-cylin- 
der engine  acted  tolerably  well,  took  advantage  of  it  somewhat  largely ; 
and  in  some  cases  endeavored  to  make  it  supersede  Watt's  single- 
cylinder  expansive  engine,  which  had  also  then  been  brought  exten- 
aively  into  use.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  IIornblower*s  engine 
work  well,  without  using  Watt's  separate  condenser,  invented  in  1769, 
the  competition  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  the  double-cylinder  engine 
consequently  for  a  time  fell  into  disuse. 

Both  Watt  and  Hornblower  had  failed  to  perceive  that,  to  work  the 
principle  of  expansion  to  its  full  advantage,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ateam  should  be  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  in  the  first  instance,  at  con- 
siderable pressure.  Down  to  the  year  1814,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  Cornish  engines  never  much  exceeded  that  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  so  little  economy  resulted  in  practice  from  the  application  of 
expansion  with  this  initial  pressure,  that  it  was  found  scarcely  worth 
using  at  all;  indeed,  after  Watt's  immediate  connexion  with  the  dis- 
trict ceased,  expansion  was  rapidly  becoming  disused  and  forgotten. 
The  merit  of  rescuing  it  firom  this  neglect  belongs  to  two  Cornish  men — 
Richard  Trevithick  and  Arthur  Woolf — who,  both  about  the  same  time, 
introduced  into  their  native  district  the  true  means  of  advantageous 
expansion,  namely,  the  use  of  high  pressure  steam.  Trevithick  applied 
this  to  Watt's  single-cylinder  engine;  Woolf  applied  it  to  Hornblower's 
doable-cylinder  engine.  The  two  forms  of  engines  thus  for  the  second 
time  became  rivals,  and  competed  well  with  each  other  for  many  years ; 
hot  it  isonly  with  WoolPs  modification  that  the  author  is  now  concerned. 

Woolf  published  his  invention  in  1804,  while  residing  in  London. 
It  consisted  simply  in  the  application  of  high-pressure  steam  to  Horn- 
blower's  double-cylinder  engine,  which  he  also  made  double-acting,  to 
fit  it  for  rotary  motion,  after  the  example  set  by  Watt  long  before.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  name  "  Woolfs  engine,"  by  which  it  is 
80  often  designated,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  engine  is  entirely  and 
solely  Hornblower's  invention,  and  there  is  no  more  ground  for  calling 
it  Woolfs  than  for  calling  the  present  Cornish  engine  Trevithick's ; 
for  Trevithick  made  the  same  change  with  this  latter  engine  that  Woolf 
did  with  the  former,  yet  no  one  would,  on  that  account,  think  of  dis- 
connecting Watt's  name  from  his  own  engine  ;  and  on  the  same 
ground  Hornblower  ought  not  to  bo  deprived  of  the  credit  which  the 
association  of  his  name  with  his  own  invention  should  secure  to  him. 
Woolfs  ideas  respecting  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  high-pressure 
steam  were  very  crude,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  a  man  of  such 
excellent  practical  knowledge  could  have  deluded  himself  into  the 
belief  of  theories  so  palpably  absurd  as  those  he  laid  down,  upon  which 
he  based  his  statements  as  to  the  proposed  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  high-pressure  steam,  but,  although  he  was  so  essen- 
tially in  error  on  points  of  theory,  he  was  not  wrong  in  foretelling 
that  much  advantage  might  ultimately  be  gained  by  the  use  he  pro- 
posed to  make  of  high-pressure  steam ;  as  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
when  his  engines  came  to  be  fairly  tried.    His  strong  point  was,  skill 
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in  mechanical  detail;  and  his  improvements  of  the  engine  in  this 
respect  were  almost  innumerable,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  single  part 
which  did  not  receive  some  beneficial  alteration  at  his  hands.  Woolf  s 
first  engine  was  erected  in  1806,  at  Meox's  brewery,  in  London,  to 
which  establishment  he  was  engineer,  and  subsequently  others  were 
fixed  in  various  manufactories ;  but  these  did  .little  more  than  serve 
him  as  experiments,  until  1813,  when  he  returned  to  reside  in  Corn* 
vail.  Here  he  found  a  wide  field  open  for  his  improvements;  he 
entered  in  earnest  into  the  manufacture  of  the  engines,  and  they  were 
hiehly  successful.  The  new  doctrine  of  high-pressure  steam  produced 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  there ;  for  he  at  once 
raised  the  dutv  from  about  20  millions,  at  which  Watt  had  left  it  (that 
is,  20  million  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  with  the  consumption  of  one 
bushel,  or  94  lbs.  of  coal),  to  between  50  and  60  millions,  thereby 
saving  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  employed. 

But  though  Woolf  was  so  successful,  the  Cornish  engineers  shortly 
began  to  see  that  Trevithick's  plan  of  using  high-pressure  steam  ex- 
pansively in  the  single-cylinder  engine  promised  equally  good  results 
with  Woolf  s,  and  at  the  same  time  got  rid  of  the  objectionable  com- 
plexity of  the  double-cylinder  arrangement.  Trials  on  a  large  scale, 
in  which  even  Woolf  himself  was  persuaded  to  assist,  soon  demon- 
strated this  to  be  true.  The  more  expensive  construction  began  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  mines,  and  the  Cornish  engine  gradually  settled  down 
into  its  simplest  form,  namely,  a  single  engine  on  Boulton  k  Watt's 
construction,  but  with  Trevithick's  high-pressure  steam  and  high-pres- 
sure boiler ;  which  form  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  Thus, 
although  the  double-cylinder  engine  was  the  first  in  which  the  principle 
of  expansion  was  originally  introduced  to  the  world,  and  about  thirty 
years  afterwards  was  also  the  first  in  which  this  principle  was  macte 
efiective  and  advantageous,  yet,  in  both  cases,  it  was  ultimately  super- 
seded by  the  more  simple  form  of  engine. 

It  remains  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  third  era  of  prominence 
attained  by  the  double-cylinder  engine,  in  its  revival  at  the  present 
day.  In  this  revival  many  modern  engineers  have  aided ;  but  the 
author  considers  it  the  safest  course  to  confine  himself  to  the  statement 
of  his  own  experience,  leaving  it  to  others  to  give  an  account  of  what 
they  may  have  done. 

In  1848  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  on  the  advice  of  their 
engineer,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  took  the  bold  measure  of  proposing  to 
remove  their  source  of  supply  to  the  banks  of  the  Thfimes  at  I^ng 
Ditton,  above  the  tide  way ;  and,  as  a  part  of  this  scheme,  it  became 
necessary  to  force  the  water,  by  steam-pumping  power,  along  a  cast 
iron  main,  9  miles  long  and  30  inches  diameter,  from  the  source  to  the 
reservoirs  at  Brixton  Hill.  This  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  no 
experience  on  so  great  a  length  of  large  main  having  then  been 
obtained.  The  great  mass  of  water  in  motion  along  the  main,  com- 
bined with  the  fragile  nature  of  the  cast  iron,  rendered  it  essential  that 
the  motion  should  go  on  in  the  most  equable  manner,  and  that  concus- 
sions or  irregularities  of  pressure  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoid- 
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cd,  otherwise  frequent  fracture  of  pipes,  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  district  thej  passed  through,  might  be  looked  upon 
as  almost  certain.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  large  steam  power 
required,  it  became  necessary  that  all  possible  improvements  in  regard 
to  economy  of  fuel  should  be  adopted.  At  that  time  the  Cornish  single- 
cylinder  expansive  engine,  which  had  been  introduced  into  London  by 
Mr.  Wicksteed,  had  been  somewhat  extensively  tried  for  waterworks 
purposes,  and  had  justified  its  well  known  Cornish  reputation  for 
economy  ;  but  as  grave  objections  appeared  to  present  themselves  to 
Its  use  m  this  case,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  single  action, 
it  was  determined  to  ascertain  whether  the  other  form  of  expansive 
engine,  the  double-cylinder,  would  not  prove  more  applicable ;  and 
since  the  importance  of  the  case  required  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion, the  author  was  commissioned,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  David 
Thompson,  to  investigate  the  subject  generally,  with  a  view  to  the 
advantageous  attainment  of  the  desired  economy. 

In  commencing  this  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  double- 
cylinder  engine  had  already  been  to  some  extent  revived,  and  that 
modern  examples  of  it,  some  of  considerable  size,  were  working  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  These  were  visited,  and  their  action 
carefully  examined ;  but  it  did  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  any  engines 
then  met  with  were  sufiSciently  favorable  instances  of  the  application 
of  the  expansive  principle.  The  expansion  had  not  been  carried  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  produce  great  economy,  nor  arranged  in  the 
best  manner  to  attain  equality  of  motion  ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  valves  and  passages  were  generally  so  defective  as  to  cause  great 
loss  of  power  and  waste  of  fuel.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable 
results,  however,  an  attentive  study  of  the  principles  of  the  engine  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  a  well-considered  design  carefully  carried 
out  into  practice,  the  double-cylinder  arrangement  promised  not  only 
to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  case  in  question,  but  also  generally  to 
offer  a  more  beneficial  application  of  the  principle  of  expansion  to 
engines  of  rotary  motion  than  could  be  attained  with  a  sinde-cylinder. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  when  the  Lambeth  Waterworks 
Sztension  scheme  was  carried  into  effect,  four  large  double-cylinder 
engines  were  designed  of  600  total  horse  power,  the  working  of  which 
has  fully  justified  the  expectations  entertained  of  their  advantages ; 
their  use  has  been  speedily  and  largely  extended  to  other  cases;  and 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  constructed  may 
now  be  said  to  have  been  fully  proved. 

The  general  theory  of  the  double-cylinder  engine  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here:  the  author  proposes,  therefore, 
to  confine  his  remarks  to  such  points  as  are  of  interest  and  importancQ 
in  elucidating  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  engine. 

Id  the  first  place,  in  comparing  the  double  wilh  the  single-cylinder 
engine,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  theoretical  advan- 
tage on  either  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  economical 
effect  of  the  expansion.  It  was  shown  by  Watt,  in  an  ingenious  way» 
Sit  a  very  early  period,  and  it  is  demonstrated  in  an  appendix  to  this 
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paper,  that  tbeoreticallyy  if  the  steam  be  expanded  to  the  same  exteut, 
the  economical  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  expansion  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  which  ever  form  of  engine  be  adopted  for  the  applica- 
tion. And  it  further  results  from  the  principles  of  the  engine,  that,  for 
a  given  initial  pressure  of  steam  and  a  given  degree  of  expansion,  the 
power  of  the  engine,  measured  by  the  work  it  will  do  in  each  stroke, 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  large  cylinder  only,  and  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  produced  in  a  single  expansive  cylinder  of  the  same  con- 
tent. The  small  cylinder  has  no  effect  in  adding  power,  but  is  merely 
an  appendage,  useful  only  for  modifying  the  arrangement  of  the  expan- 
sion and  equalizing  the  steam's  action  during  the  stroke. 

The  important  objection,  however,  against  carrying  expansion  to  any 
great  extent  in  a  single-cylinder  for  rotary  motion,  is  the  great  irregu- 
larity of  pressure  at  different  parts  of  the  stroke.  For  example,  if  the 
steam  be  expanded  in  a  single-cylinder  to  six  times  its  original  volunie, 
by  cutting  it  off  when  one-sixth  of  the  stroke  has  been  passed  over, 
the  motive  force  acting  on  the  piston  will  be  six  times  as  great  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stroke  as  at  the  end. 

It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  great  excess  of  pressure  will  be  to 
give  a  heavy  blow  to  the  piston  at  the  beginning  of  every  stroke,  which 
must  produce  violent  concussions  through  the  whole  of  the  machinery ; 
and  tend  to  produce  much  mischief  and  inconvenience  in  the  working. 
Iii  proportion  as  a  greater  degree  of  expansion  is  used,  the  evil  will  be 
greater.  For  example,  if  ten  times  expansion  be  used,  the  force  of  the 
blow  at  the  commencement  will  be  803,  while  the  mean  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  is  still  only  100,  as  before.  For  this  reason  in  single- 
cylinder  engines  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  carry  the  degree  of 
expansion,  and  the  consequent  economy,  to  the  same  extent  with  the 
rotary  as  with  the  single  acting  pumping  engines.  In  the  latter,  the 
piston  and  all  its  connexions  are  free  to  move  under  the  action  of  the 
steam  pressure;  and  therefore  the  excess  of  pressure  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke  is  at  once  absorbed  in  giving  velocity  to  the  mass, 
and  does  no  further  harm.  But  in  a  rotary  engine,  the  piston  being 
controlled  in  its  motion  by  the  crank  and  fly-wheel,  resist  the  violent 
impact,  which  occurs  at  the  point  when  it  is  least  able  to  give  way; 
and  the  consequence  must  inevitably  be  a  violent  strain,  repeated  many 
times  every  minute,  which  must  ultimately  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  machinery.  The  advantage  of  the  double-cylinder  engine  is, 
that  it  mitigates  this  evil;  for  when  its  principles  are  properly  under* 
stood  and  applied,  it  enables  the  economical  benefit  of  a  high  degree  of 
expansion  to  be  obtained  with  much  less  irregularity  of  pressure  than 
in  the  single-cylinder. 

In  the  original  double-cylinder  engines  of  Hornblower  and  Woolf, 
the  steam  was  allowed  to  act  first  in  the  small  cylinder,  at  full  pres- 
sure, throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  then  to  expand  into  the 
larger  one ;  the  proportionate  cubic  content  or  the  two  cylinders  thna 
defining  the  degree  of  expansion  made  use  of:  and,  it  is  believed,  that 
this  method  of  working  was  that  most  commonly  used  down  to  the 
time  of  the  investigations  already  referred  to  in  1848«  Bat  an  inquiry 
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into  the  principles  of  action  of  the  engine^  shows  that  it  is  most  ad- 
visable not  to  allow  the  steam  to  enter  the  small  cylinder  daring  the 
whole  stroke,  bat  to  cat  it  off  after  a  certain  portion  of  the  stroke 
has  been  passed  over,  and  to  allow  the  expansion  to  commence  at  that 

Joint.  And  it  is  an  important  fact,  which  the  author  believes  not  to 
ave  been  known  until  published  by  himself  and  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
1851,  that  there  is  a  certain  point  of  the  stroke,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  expansion  made  use  of,  at  which  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  cut  off  the  steam  than  at  any  other ;  for  the  reason  that  the  irre- 
gularity in  the  motive  power,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  mitigate,  is 
then  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

for  example,  if  the  mean  motive  power  of  the  engine  be  repre- 
sented by  100,  and  the  extent  of  expansion  adopted  be  six  times, 
then,  in  a  single-cylinder  engine,  the  initial  blow  at  the  piston  at 
the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  as  previously  stated,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  215.  In  a  double-cylinder  engine,  if  the  steam  is  allowed 
to  enter  during  the  whole  of  the  stroke  of  the  small  cylinder,  the 
initial  blow  will  be  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  single-cylinder 
engine,  namely,  215 ;  the  duration  of  the  blow,  however,  is  only  mo- 
meotry,  as  compared  with  the  first  example,  where  it  'continues  through 
one*sixth  of  the  stroke.  Bat  if  the  steam  is  cut  off  in  the  small  cylin- 
der at  41  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  the  initial  blow  is  reduced  to  only 
140 :  and  this  is  the  minimum  blow  that  can  be  obtained  with  the  expan- 
aion  of  six  times ;  for  on  cutting  off  earlier,  at  25  per  cent,  of  the 
stroke,  the  initial  blow  is  increased  again  to  161. 

It  thus  appears  that,  as  regards  a  degree  of  expansion  of  six  times, 
if  this  expansion  be  effected  in  a  single-cylinder,  the  machinery  of  the 
engine  will  have  to  bear  a  sadden  blow  at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke,  as  much  as  115  per  cent,  greater  than  the  mean  force  due  to  the 
effective  power  of  the  engine.  Next,  if  a  double-cylinder  engine  be 
employed,  and  the  steam  be  allowed  to  enter  during  the  whole  stroke 
of  the  small  cylinder,  but  little  improvement  is  effected :  the  blow  at 
the  commencement  is  as  great  as  in  the  single-cylinder,  only  lasting  a 
shorter  time.  Bat  if  the  same  engine  be  so  arranged  that  the  steam 
is  cut  off  in  the  small  cylinder  at  the  proper  point  of  the  stroke,  the 
initial  blow  may  be  reduced  from  115  per  cent,  to  only  40  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  mean  force ;  and  thus  a  real  and  most  beneficial  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  in  the  action  of  the  engine.  This  most  advan- 
tageous point  of  the  stroke  for  cutting  off,  the  author  determined  by 
calculation,  in  an  appendex  to  his  paper,  which  showed  that  it  varies 
with  the  extent  of  expansion  adopted  in  the  engine. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  best  point  of  cut  off  under  various 
degrees  of  expansion,  with  corresponding  results  in  the  double-cylinder 
and  single-cylinder  engines.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  of 
times  the  steam  is  to  be  expanded ;  the  second  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  will  best  be  cat  off  in  the  small  cylin- 
der ;  the  third,  the  corresponding  proportionate  area  of  the  small  oylin* 
4er  in  percentage  of  the  large  one,  the  length  of  stroke  being  the 
I  in  both;  and  the  two  last  columns  show  the  comparative  ad  van* 
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tage  of  the  double  over  the  single-cjlinder  engine,  in  respeet  to  the 
excess  of  the  initial  blow  over  the  mean  motive  force.  The  calcalation 
of  these  results  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  appendix. 

Table,  showing  best  point  of  cut  off  in  doubU-eylinder  engine  with  different  degrees  of 
erpanaion,  and  comparative  initial  blow  in  double  and  single  cylinder  enginea. 


Number  of  timet 

8team 

it  expanded. 

Bett  Point  of 

Cut  off  in 

small  cylinder. 

Percentage  of 

ttroke. 

Capacity  of 
small  cylinder ! 
in  percentage  of 
large  cylinder. 

Comparative  Initial  Blow; 
the  mean  motive  force  beinglOO 

Double  cylinder 
engine. 

Single-cylin- 
der engine. 

4Umet 
6  timet 
8  timet 

10  timet 

Per  cent 
60 

41 

85 

82 

Per  cent. 

60           j 

41 
S5 
82 

126 
140 
161 

161 

166 

216 

260 

.808 

A  comparison  of  the  two  last  columns  shows  that,  for  a  high  degree 
of  expansion,  such  as  eight  or  ten  times,  th6C  excess  of  the  initial  blow 
over  the  mean  force  of  100  is  less  than  one-third  as  great  in  the  double- 
cylinder  as  in  the  single-cylinder  engine.  It  is  clear,  that  the  amount 
of  this  initial  blow  is  the  maximum  strain  on  the  whole  of  the  machi- 
nery, by  which  the  steam  power  is  transmitted  from  the  piston  to  the 
fly-wheel,  and  it,  consequently,  determines  the  strength  of  the  various 
parts  necessary  to  resist  this  strain.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the 
initial  blow  can  be  reduced,  all  these  moving  parts  are  required  to  be 
less  massive  in  construction ;  and  all  are  subject  to  much  less  violent 
causes  of  fracture  and  derangement  in  their  working. 

Another  point  of  improvement,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  author 
and  Mr.  Thompson  was  prominently  directed,  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  valves  aAd  steam  passages  in  the  double-cylinder  engine.  In  the 
engines  they  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  the  system  of  valves 
commonly  used  was  not  only  complicated,  inconvenient,  and  expensive 
in  construction,  but  also  wastetui  in  action ;  the  great  size  and  disadvan* 
tageous  arrangements  of  the  passages  caused  considerable  waste  of 
steam,  and  consequent  loss  of  power  and  fuel.  There  is  a  pecularity 
in  the  double-cylinder  engine,  in  its  requiring  a  pipe  or  passage  of  some 
kind,  through  which  the  steam  must  travel,  from  one  end  of  the  small 
cylinder  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  large  one ;  and  this  passage  should 
evidently  be  as  small  in  content  as  possible,  consistently  with  allowing 
the  free  passage  of  the  steam.  When  the  communication  is  opened 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  steam,  passing  from  the  small  cylinder, 
has  to  expand  and  fill  this  passage  before  it  enters  the  large  cylinder; 
and  if  the  passage  be  large,  the  steam  must  necessarily  suffer  a  redac- 
tion of  pressure  in  so  doing,  which  must  seriously  diminish  its  effective 
action  on  the  large  piston  during  the  future  stroke,  and  so  cause  much 
lo8«« .  Ia%ome  engines,  the  author  found  this  loss  so greiitaato  waste- 
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nearly  half  the  power  of  the  engine ;  and  even  in  the  best  that  were 
examined,  euch  a  considerable  percentage  of  loss  occurred,  as  almost  to 
neutralize  the  benefit  of  expansion  altogether. 

Much  attention  was  therefore  given  to  this  point  in  designing  the 
new  engines ;  and  it  was  found  essential  to  the  success  of  the  engines 
that  some  arrangement  of  valves  should  be  adopted  which  should  satisfy 
the  following  conditions :  first,  that  they  should  be  of  the  simplest  pos- 
sible character,  and  free  from  liability  to  derangement ;  second,  that 
they  should  sdmit  of  the  steam  being  cut  off  from  the  small  cylinder 
at  such  a  point  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  required  regularity 
in  the  motive  power  of  the  engine ;  and,  third,  that  they  should  give 
the  clearance  spaces  the  smallest  content  possible,  and,  in  particular, 
should  allow  the  passage  between  the  two  cylinders  to  be  direct  and 
unimpeded,  and  of  no  larger  capacity  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  the  steam.  It  was  further  found  conducive  to 
economy  that  the  passage  between  the  two  cylinders  should,  if  possible, 
never  be  opened  either  to  the  high-pressure  steam  or  to  the  condenser, 
and  should,  moreover,  be  carefully  protected  from  cooling. 

A  construction  of  valve  was  accordingly  introduced  which  combined 
all  these  conditions,  and  was  found  in  its  practical  working  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Proc.  Imt.  Maeh.  Sngineen. 

Gun  Cotton — Important  Application. 

from  the  Londoo  Mining  Joornal,  No.  1600. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  tlte  recent 
improvements  in  Gun  Cotton  again  formed  the  subject  brought  to  notice, 
the  lecturer  on  the  occasion  being  Mr.  Scott  Russell.  In  the  previous 
lecture  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Abel,  the  chemical  history  of  gun  cotton, 
and  the  nature  of  the  improvements  in  its  manufacture  recently  made 
in  Austria,  were  more  especially  dwelt  on ;  while  Mr.  Russell  princi- 
pally directed  attention  to  its  use.  He  stated  that  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  great  improvements  which 
it  was  known  had  been  made  in  Austria  on  gun  cotton  by  General  Leuz, 
but  which  were  there  kept  a  profound  secret  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
nient.  One  of  the  first  things  the  committee  did  was  to  write  to  General 
Leuz,  to  request  him  to  come  over  and  acquaint  the  committee  in  what 
his  improvements  consisted.  This  impudent  request — as  Mr.  Russell 
admitted  it  to  have  been — excited  a  commotion  in  Vienna,  but  the  young 
Emperor,  against  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  consented  to  allow  the 
secret  to  be  known,  and  Gen.  Leuz  came  to  this  country,  and  informed 
the  committee  what  it  was.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun  cotton,  to  render  it  applicable,  was  to  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  its  combustion,  and  its  liability  to  accidental  explosion. 
These  objects  have  been  fully  accomplished,  as  was  previously  stated 
by  Mr.  Abel,  principally  by  spinning  the  cotton  into  yarn  before  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  conversion  into  gun  cotton ;  and  it  was  shown 
by  that  gentleman  that  by  mechanical  alteration  of  the  structure  of 
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the  cotton  fibre  alone  the  explosive  material  may  be  placed  under  com- 
plete control,  and  that,  as  he  said,  you  may  do  what  yoa  like  with  it. 
What  can  be  done  with  gan  cotton,  and  what  cannot  be  done  with  it, 
and  its  merits,  compared  with  gunpowder,  as  an  explosive  agent,  were 
explained  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  who,  though  he  com- 
mcDced  by  mentioning  some  points  of  objection  to  gun  cotton,  finally 
removed  them,  and  represented  it  to  bo  in  every  respect  superior  to  gun- 
powder j  and  to  be  capable  of  producing  far  more  destructive  effects. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  of  combustion 
attainable  with  gun  cotton,  he  first  ignited  a  thick  yarn  of  the  sub- 
stance that  was  suspended  round  the  gallery  of  the  lecture-room,  which 
burned  along  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  a  second.  He  next  took 
a  pipe  about  a  yard  long,  which  flashed  off  in  half  a  second;  and  an- 
other of  similar  length,  of  the  most  explosive  kind,  exploded  instanta- 
neously. A  remarkable  property  of  gun  cotton,  which  constitutes  an 
immense  advantage  in  its  use  compared  with  gunpowder,  is  that  H 
leaves  no  products  of  combustion  behind  and  produces  very  little  smoke. 
Another  important  advantage  is,  that  it  is  not  injured  by  moisture, 
and  it  may  be  wetted  and  dried  again  without  impairing  its  power. 
This  was  shown  by  immersing  a  piece  of  gun  cotton  yarn  in  water, 
which  was  then  squeezed  out,  and,  though  still  damp,  the  outer  surface 
rapidly  ignited,  and  when  the  remainder  was  squeezed  the  cotton  again 
ignited.  This  property  is  a  great  safeguard  in  the  manufacture  of  gun 
cotton,  for  all  the  processes  may  be  conducted  under  water,  and  it  is 
afterwards  dried.  For  ordinary  practical  purposes  the  rapidity  of  its 
explosion  is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  gunpowder,  in  which 
Btate  1  lb.  propels  a  projectile  from  a  cannon  with  the  same  velocity 
as  8  Sbs.  of  gunpowder.  The  recoil  of  the  cannon  when  gun  cotton  is 
used  is  only  two-thirds  the  amount  of  recoil  with  gunpowder ;  there  is 
no  fouling  of  the  gun,  which  remains  also  comparatively  cool;  and  the 
absence  of  smoke  enables  the  gunners  to  continue  firing  in  casemated 
batteries  and  between  the  decks  of  ships  without  annoyance.  As  an 
explosive  agent,  gun  cotton  possesses  some  remarkable  pecularities,  the 
causes  of  which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  A  piece  of  loose  gun 
cotton  fired  on  a  balanced  scale  produces  depression,  the  whole  force 
going  off  into  the  atmosphere  without  any  recoil.  But  if  the  gun  cot- 
ton be  enclosed  in  a  box  or  barrel,  its  explosive  force  in  all  directions 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder.  Some  important  experiment 
on  a  large  scale  have  been  tried  with  gun  cotton  made  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  substance  in  Suffolk.  A  pallisade  was  formed  with  the 
trunks  of  a  number  of  large  trees  fixed  in  the  ground  close  together, 
and  a  small  box  filled  with  gun  cotton  was  exploded  near  them.  A 
large  gap  was  instantly  made,  the  trees  having  been  cut  asunder  quite 
straight,  though  at  the  top  of  the  fractures  the  wood  was  splintered 
into  matches.  Its  destructive  effect  was  tried  on  two  wooden  bridges, 
which  were  completely  splintered ;  but  the  most  important  experiment 
was  the  blowing  up  of  a  ship  of  400  tons  burthen  by  means  of  40  &»8. 
of  gun  cotton  enclosed  in  a  barrel  and  placed  under  water  at  a  distance 
of  20  ft.     The  ship,  it  was  stated,  was  completely  blown  to  pieces. 
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The  explosive  force  of  gun  cotton  when  applied  to  mining  operations 
is  equally  effective.  At  the  Clay  Cross  Collieries  it  has  been  found 
that  a  blast  with  1  oz.  of  gun  cotton  will  remove  from  60  to  80  cubic 
feet  of  coal,  and  it  has  been  applied  at  the  slate  quarries  in  North 
Wales  with  equal  success.  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  using  gun  cotton 
in  mining  or  tunneling  that  the  work  is  not  impeded  by  smoke,  which 
is  a  serious  inconvenience  when  blasting  with  gunpowder* 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  attributed  the  remarkable  diminution  of  recoil  in 
explosions  of  gun  cotton  to  the  absence  of  solid  matter  in  the  products 
of  combustion.  In  gunpowder  the  solid  refuse  amounts  to  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  powder,  and  the  effort  required  .to  blow  away 
this  *^  rubbish,''  he  considers,  produces  the  additional  amount  of  recoil. 
In  gun  cotton,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  solid  refuse,  25 
per  cent,  of  the  products  of  combustion  consisting  of  water ;  and  he 
conceives  that  the  expansion  of  this  water  into  red-hot  steam  by  the 
ignited  gases  during  their  explosion  is  a  main  cause  of  the  great  ex- 
plosive force  of  gun  cotton.  Mr.  Russell  ventured  also  to  speculate 
that  the  lower  degree  of  heat  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gun  cotton 
may  be  owing  to  the  subsequent  condensation  of  the  steam  into  water. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  causes  of  these  and  of  other  peculiar 
properties  of  gun  cotten  are  involved  in  doubt,  which  he  hoped  the 
further  investigations  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Association  would 
remove.  He  also  mentioned  that  a  commission  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  consider  the  application  of  gun  cotton  to  artillery. 


Converrion  of  Salt  Meat  into  Fresh;  a  further  application  of  Dialysis ^ 
By  A.  A.  Whitelaw. 

From  the  London  Chemloal  Newi,  No.  284. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  notice  of  my  process  for  the  utilization  of 
brine  (published  in  the  Chemical  News  for  March  26),  I  now  beg  to 
direct  attention  to  a  modification  of  that  process,  applicable  to  ships  at 
sea,  by  which  the  quality  of  the  meat  supplied  to  the  men  may  be  much 
improved,  and  their  food  varied. 

The  salt  meat  is  placed  in  a  dialy tic  bag  made  of  untanned  skin,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  the  bag  filled  nearly,  but  not  quite,  full 
of  brine  from  the  beef  barrel.  The  dialyser  is  then  placed  in  sea  water, 
and  the  process  allowed  to  go  on  for  several  days,  till  the  meat  and 
brine  are  suflSciently  fresh  for  use,  or  till  the  brine  in  the  dialytic  bag 
i0  -within  l®or  2°  of  Twadde's  hydrometer  of  the  same  strength  of  sea 
water.  In  this  way,  as  the  brine  becomes  freed  from  salt,  the  beef, 
which,  by  the  action  of  salt,  has  been  contracted,  gives  its  salt  to  the 
brine  in  the  bag,  and  so  the  process  goes  on,  the  beef  expanding  like 
a  sponge,  and  gradually  taking  up  a  great  part  of  the  natural  juice 
that  it  had  previously  lost  in  the  salting  process.  In  this  way  no  loss 
of  juice  is  sustained  by  steeping,  and  the  brine  left  in  the  bags,  after 
a  nightly  dialysis  in  fresh  water,  can  be  used  for  soup. 

Thoroughly  salted  beef,  without  bone,  takes  up  nearly  one-third  its 
wei^^t  in  juice,  and  this  jabsorption  takes  place  gradually  as  the  strength 
of  the  brine  in  the  dialyser  becomes  reduced. 
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A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  MeUorologital  Phenomena  of  Jult,  1864,  vnth  ihc3e 
o/ July,  IS^,  and  of  the  same  mojith  for  rouRTEEN  years,  at  Philadelphia^  Pa, 
Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  River.  Latitude  89«  67A'K  • 
Longitqde  Ib^"  10^^  W.  from  Greenwich,    hy  James  A.  Kirkpatrick  AM    ' 


Thermometer — Highest— degree,     . 

"  "          date, 

"  Warmest  day— Mean, 

"  "          "       date, 

**  Lowest— degree, 

"  "         date, 

•«  Ck)ldest  day— Mean, 

"  "         '•       date,  . 

"  Mean  daily  oscillation, 

"  "        ••     range,    . 

'<  Heans  at  7  a.m  ,     . 

"  ••           2  pm.,      . 

**  "           9  p.m.,      . 

"  "      for  the  month. 

Barometer — Highest — Inches, 
*•  *•         date,     . 

''  Greatest  mean  daily  press. 

"  •*        date, 

"  Lowest — Inches, 

••  •*        date, 

**  Least  mean  daily  press., 

date,       . 
''  Mean  daily  range, 

*'  Means  at  7  a.m., 

"  '•  2  P.M., 

tt  a  9  P.M. 

"  "     for  the  month,  ! 

Force  of  Yapor— Greatest^Inches, 

•*  *•  "           date,     . 

"  "  Least— Inches,      . 

•'  **  «•      date, 

"  "  Means  at  7  a.m.,  . 

"  "  **           2  p.m.,    . 

"  •*  "           9  p.m.,    . 

"  "  •*      for  the  month, 

Belative  Humidity — Greatest— per  ct. 

•*  **  "            date, 

•*  "  Least — per  ct, 

"  "  "       date,    . 

•*  "  Means  at  7  a.m., 

"  ««  "          2  p.m., 

•*  «*  «♦          9  p.m., 

"  .    "  "for  the  month 

Clouds — Kumber  of  clear  days,*    . 
**  "  cloudy  days,     . 

"        Heansof  sky  cov'dat7  A.M., 
"  "  "      "  2  p.m., 

**  **  **        **  9  P.M. 

"  "  "      for  the  month, 

Bain. — Amount, 
No.  of  days  on  which  Bain  fell, 
Prevailing  Winds— Times  in  lOOQ        s 
*  Bkj  OM-tbird  or  l«u  oorered 


July, 
18(>4. 


94-000 

81st 
8617 

31st 
60-00 

22d. 
66-88 
25th. 
15-73 

3-81 
72-89 
83-48    . 
76-97      ' 
77-61 

80066  in. 
18th. 
30-088 
18th. 
29-518 

2d. 
29-585 

2d. 

0-114 
29-784 
29-747 
29-783 
29-771 

0-860  in. 
2d. 
•256 
22d. 
•540 
-637 
•692 
-656 

97-0  per  c. 
25th. 
27-0 
23d. 
67-2       . 
46-6 
68-2 
59  0 

8- 
23- 

C2-9perct 
68-7 
85-8 
62-4 

8-742  in. 
8- 

750  6'w-263 


July, 
1863. 


88-00« 
16th. 
81-67 
26th. 
65-00 
17th. 
70-60 
17th. 
10-81 
8.22 
74-40 
80-24 
76-32 
76-99 

29-988  in. 

18th. 
29-982 

18th. 
29-524 

9th. 
29-644 

9th. 

0079 
29-800 
29-780 
29-807 
29-796 

0-812  in. 
14th. 

•899 

22d. 

-668 

•660 

-684 

-669 

920  per  c, 
13th. 
48*0 
23d. 
77-7 
64-6 
76-2 
72-6 

1- 
80- 

90-0  per  ct 
80-3 
60-6 
78-7 

6-690  in. 
19- 

sl0O58^-167 


at  the  hoars  of  obMrTaiion. 


July, 
for  14  years. 


100-60O 
2l8t,  1854. 

91-80 

21st,  1864. 

63-00 

2,8, '62;  8*  57. 

69-7 

«d,  1857. 

16-87 

8-77 

78-69 

88-48 

76-24 

77-79 

80-212  in. 
6th,  1859. 

80-197 
6th,  1859. 

29-448 
19th,  1851. 

29-462 
80th,  1866. 
0-094 
29-838 
29-809 
29-826 
29-824 

0-983  in. 
26th,  1854. 

*26o 
22d,  1864. 
-608 
•604 
-686 
-616 

97-0  per  ct 
often. 

26-0 
28d,  1866. 

72-4 

62-8 

70-0 

651 

6-8 
24-2 

59-6  per  ct 
691 
41-6 
68-4 

8-807in. 
Ill 

860«36'w-165 
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/PASCAL  lEON  WORKS, 

Eitablltlied  In  1831. 


ORRIS,   TASKER  %   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

l-inch  to  8  inehes  bore,  for  Stiax,  Gab,  Water,  Ac,  with  T's,  Va  Stofb,  Vaitm, 
Ac^  with  Screw  Joints  to  rait  tubes.  MalleaUe  Iron  and  Brass  Fittings,  GlaiS 
BlOl^er  Tab«i,  Blasting  Tubes,  &c. 

GalTanized  Tnbei  and  Fittings  for  water. 

Lap-i^elded  Boiler  FLues, 

H  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cot  to  definite  lengths,  32  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes . 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 

out;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

Colli  of  Tube   For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Colls, 

For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 

l^Onble  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 

Drying  Closets 

Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Hoixses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Wanains  and  VentUating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels, 
Private  Dwellings,  Greenr  Houses,  dec;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  be 
warmed. 

Bot  Water  Apparatus; 

*    TaslLOr'S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwellings, 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  dec 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches* 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  dtc 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus^ 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fife  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollers,  d(c« 

COI^ITJIIMS, 
Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe 
BATH  TUBS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCREWING  MACHINES, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Tnpe,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  South  Fifth,  between  Tasher  and  M.orrls  fits., 

WAREHOUSE  &  OJFFICE,  Blo.  309  South  3d  St.,  Fhllada. 

STEPHEV  XOBBISi  CHAS.  WHSELXB, 

XHOS.  T.  TA8XEB,  Jr.,  8.  P.  X.  TA8XES 

HSNB7  0.  XOBSIS. 
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PROSPECTUS 

01  TBI 

JOTJENAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  8Utt  of  PcmisylTaiila, 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIO  ARTS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institiite  ia  the  oldeat  Periodical  in  the  Uinted  States 
oeroied  to  tne  apread  of  information  on  aubjecta  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Mano- 
lactnring  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containin|  a  complete  record  of  American  Patenta  iemed 
■ince  its  establiahment  in  January,  1826. 

The  extensive  liJt  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  pooaessee,  enables  it  to  give  to  its 
lea^rs  early  information  aa  to  any  improTementa,  or  diacoveries  made  in  any  part  ol 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  publiahod  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  those 
Countries  of  t^e  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans  and 
scientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  accounts  of  many 
important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  articles 
withii^  its  scope;  and  manufocturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuojry  such  details  aa  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machinery 
steam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  States 
Courts^  which  Will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  then 
Ibr  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  l>cing  the  only  complete  index  pub> 
liabed  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those 
interested  in  this  branch  ?f  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  8hip  Builders  its  pages 
offer  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  built 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  thoae  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  correspondents  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artizans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  is  particularly  do* 
signed,  require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*h  reliable  information  on  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  clasnes 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  aa  a  record  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  two 
volumes  of  432  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  on 
steel  and  copper.     Subscription  Pr^ce,  $5  per  annum. 

lu  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  gOTemed  by  any  desure  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  information 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  isidences  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  publica* 
tion,  ita  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an  - 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  increase 
Its  self-sustaining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  ofller 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  aji  increajacd 
eirculation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  frtt  of  postage^  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
Eight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
send  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars. ,  A  club  of  new  subscribers  re- 
xnitting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  oopies  for  one  year,  and 
tot  Ten  Dollars  .three  copies  for  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Franklin  Insutute,  Phitadslphiai 
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M.  W.  BALDWIN  &  Co^  PhUadelphia. 

Manafactare  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  moe(  approved  conatructton,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  usefully 
emplojred  ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one>half,  two-thirds, 
threc-lburlhs,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adheeioif^as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  ba 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  of  the  followTng  plans,  tiz : 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
«      C,  «        "  «  **  or  Freight  business. 

"      D,  3        «  "       )      ' 

"      D,  8        **  "       >  for  Freight  business  exclusively. 

4€     E,  4        "  "       > 

The  D  and  £  Plans  are  particularly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
eurres.  The  temporary  track  connectintr  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  r'we  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
ladius,  has  been  successful]^ worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-^heel  D  Engines  of  oni 
make. 

The  materiah  and  workmanship,  efficiency  and  durability,  economy  of  fuel  and  re* 
poire,  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use. 


LABORATORV 

Foa 

PRACTICAL  &  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  8tephen*s  C  hurch,  Philadelphia.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURE8 and  PRACTICE,with  especial  reference  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE. 

Analysis  made  of  Ores,  Minerals,  Guanos,  Waters,  and  articles  of  commerce  and 
manufacture.    Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

BOOTH  &  GARRirrT. 

jAWsa  C.  Booth, 
Thomas  H.  Garbstt. 


THOMAS  D.  STETSON/ 

Mechanical  Engineer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AGENT, 

No.  6  TRYON  ROW,  New  Yobk. 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS- 


NASMYTR'S 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &  Sons ,  ^nignees  of  the  Patent  for  the  United  States.) 
Th6  undesigned  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  to  the  Nasktth  Patiwt  Stsax 
Hakxkr,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  they  ara 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  tin^  there  have 
^been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England^for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
nies,  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  esteblishments;  and  the  undersigned  haTa 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  600  lbs.,  falling  1^  ft.,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,) 
which  wilt  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 
1st,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  beini^ 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

Sd,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
die  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  at  any  point,  so  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

dd.  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgings,or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  ^hops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  &c,  dec,    The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suit  cir 
cumstancps,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  Every  Hamn\er  is  provided  with  self-acting  end 
hand  gearing.  ^ 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  aj^Iy  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

Southwark  Foundry,  Philadelphia, 
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WOOD'S     PATENT. 


NEW  FUSIBLE  METAL  AND  IMPROVED  ALLOTS; 

For  Solders;  Cements;  Pln^s  for  Safety  Valves;  Thermoscopic  Gauges; 
Light  Castings;  Monlds;  Dies;  Medallions;  Copying  delicate 
forms,  natural  or  artificial;  Hermetic  Sealing;  8il- 
yering  Mirrors;  Electrotype  and  Stereo- 
type purposes,  &c.,  &c. 


Comliiiiiiig  yalnable  qualities  possessed  by  no  other 
•laiM  of  alloys. 


CSBCUKED  BY  LETTRBS  PATENT,  March  20,  1860.) 


The  P«teiit  embncet  the  cIim  of  Fusible  Alloys  produced  by  combining  Cadmium 
vith  certain  metals,  in  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  speciScation,  and  secures  to  the 
lodersigned  the  use  of  Cadmium  in  these  combinations  and  proportions  for  the  production 
sf  said  ailoya. 

The  most  liiaible  form  mclta  at  150®  Fahn  or  some  60^  or  60®  below  the  melting 
point  of  the  most  fusible  ailoi/9  hiAerto  known ;  it  possesses  other  advantages  over 
tbem,  in  hardness,  tenacity,  dec.;  it  does  not  contain  Mercury.  It  may  be  rendered  still 
■ore  luaible  by  the  addition  of  Mercury,  without  materially  impairing  itM  iena^yt 
wbereae  other  ailoya  are  rendered  exceedingly  fragile  when  thus  amalgamated.  This 
ferm  of  metal  is  rather  brittle,  being  aimilar  in  this  particular  to  the  old  **  fusible  me* 

Another  form  is  remarkable  for  its  great  tenacity,  in  connexion  with  a  Tory  low  melt- 
ng  point;  It  melts  at  about  380®.  It  is  similar  in  tenacity  and  flexibility  to  the  finest 
■nd  most  easily  melted  tin  solder,  but  harder  and  much  more  fusible^  It  is  stronger  than 
the  bismuth  solders  that  melt  at  as  low  a  heat,  and  cheaper. 

Atate,  County)  Town,  and  Laboratory  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Patent  Fusible 
AHeys,  with  directions  for  modificationa  of  the  Ibrmule  for  special  resulu,  are  for  sale  on 
fiberal  terms. 

Samplea  aa Aeient  for  testing  the  qualities  of  the  alloys,  ihmished  at  the  cost  of  mann- 
frctoroy  vpon  payment  of  charges. 

Por  parttddnTf        Address,  Da.  D.  B.  WOOD. 

Albany,  New  Tork. 
My  1st,  1864. 
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CIVIL  EKQINEERINQ. 
On  the  or^ nidation  ot  the  Corps  linporLal  doA  Fonts -et-Cbatufltoi  ill 

France,       .,.,.. 
Spoked  and  Disk  Whwl^,  -  .  * 

On  the  Testing  of  Chain  Cables,  -  .  , 

MECHANICS,  PHT8ICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY- 

Proceedings  of  tho  A3Soelatit>n  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Eiplo- 

liona,  Manchester,         .  .  »  , 

Thicknefis  of  the  Earth's  Crust, 
Description  of  Le  BUnc^i  Water  Gauge,  , 

Self- Acting  Spanners  of  Screw  Wrenchea, 
Befrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machines, 
On  the  iupposed  nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  diacovcr}-  of  Osygen, 
French  Coraent,  .  ,  ,  , 

On  the  pressure  of  StCftm  at  High  Tetnperaturea,    , 
Artificial  Light  and  Lighting  Materials, 
The  Hogneaian  Light,  .  ,  ,  . 

On  the  Double^^linder  Expand ve  Steam  Engine^ 

6un  Cotton^ImporLftnt  Application,     ,  .  ^  , 

ConTeraion  of  Salt  Meat  into  Fresh  ;  a  further  application  of  Diftljrsw, 

METEOROLOGY. 
The  Meteorology  of  Fhiladelphia.    By  Jamce  A,  Kirkpatricki  A  M,f 
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A  HEW  WORK  ON  STEAM  ENOnEEBIie. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 


m 


STEAM    ENGINEERING, 

By  B.  F.  ISHEBWOOD,  Chief  Eng.  U.  S.  Navy: 

CHIEF  Of  THE  BUREAU  Of  STEAM  BNOIXEERINO, 
NAVY  DEPARTMENT: 

Ma<3«  principally  to  aid  in  aacertaining  the  comparatiye  economic  cAclcncy 
of  Steam  used  with  different  meaaares  of  expansion  ;  and  the  afaflolat« 
coat  of  the  power  obtained  therefrom  in  weights  of  Fuel  and  Steam. 

The  eauses  and  qnantitiee  of  the  condensations  in  the  Cylinder ;  the  economie 
effect  of  Steam-JacketiniTy  ^^^  Steam  superheating,  and  of  Tarioiu 
proportioni  of  Cylinder  capacity  for  the  lame  weight  of  Steam  need  per  atroke 
of  piatoB. 

The  eeonomic  and  abiolnte  OTaporatlTe  eMclencles  of  Bollers  of  dif- 
ferent typea  and  proportions.  The  comparatite  calorlllc  Talues  of  dt&rent 
Coals  M  steam  generatois*  The  performance  of  United  States  War  Screw  Steana- 
•rs,  &Cty  Ac;  &C. 

THE  WHOLE  BEING 

SrIgiiBl  mMetf  eompoied  of  exteulTO  Experiments  mwit  ky  tki 
v.n.  hatt  bepartmeivt/ 

AKD 

niiirSTRATED  BT  STEEL  PLATES. 
VOL.  I. 

1863. 


PRICE  ...  ©lO 


WILLIAM   HAMILTON, 
HALL  or  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Initttnte 

18  PVBLISUBD  OK  THS  FIA8T  OW  XAOH  MOVTB, 

At  Five  DoIUn  per  annnm  for  one  copy,  Eight  Dollars  for  two  espies,  and  Ten  DoUara 

for  three  copies-*- 

Payable  on  tbe  eompletlon  of  tbe  Blztli  Number* 

Tim  JoamAl  will  be  delivered  free  of  Postage  when  the  sabecription  is  paid  in  advance ,  (see 
peatagea  and  remiitances  on  last  page  of  the  cover.) 

fhmmttmcatunu  mnd  letters  on  businese  must  be  direeted  to  thk  Aotuaet  op  thb 

Paaiiklim  IiiBTmjTs,  Philaoclfhia,  "the  postage  paid. 


The  Jonmal  can  also  be  obtained  from  thef  o«.awinc: 

JAMES  MILLER,  City  of  New  York. 
DAVID  G.  FRANCIS, 
JOHN  WILEY, 

W.  C.  LITTLE  c^  CO.,  Albany,  New  York. 
CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  4-  CO.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
LITTLE,  BROWNE  CO.,  u  « 

JOHN  C.  DOW  4-  Co.,  Lawrence,  " 

JOHN  R.  WALSH,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
•       HENRY  WHIPPLE^  SON,  Salem,  "  ' 

F.  TAYLOR,  Washington,  Dutrict  of  Columbia. 

Pom— HECTOR  BOSSANGE  ic  SON,  11  Quai  Voltaire,)  «,.  ^  .^  .„*k«,v.i 

Lemfoi»^EIVES  <&;  MACEY,  61  King  William  Street.        /  ^^"^  *~  tuthoriMd 

to  receive  snbacriptions   and  to  make  exchanges  fpr  periodicals  devoted  to  thf}  Arts  and 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 
BlustraUd  with  10  CopperpUUes.   Price,  $1-50. 

Also,  m  few  copies  of  a  Treatise  on  the 

MARIira!  BOII^ERS  OF  THIS  VmTED  STATES, 

By  B.  H.  BARTOL,  Engineer.    Price,  9 1'BO. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Hall  of  the  FranUin  Institute. 
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HENRY.  HOWSON'S 
FHILADBLFHIA  ASEHCT  FORFROCDBIIBFATEnS 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

.     FORREST  PLACE  No-  123J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEIPSIC,  BERLIN 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H.  Howmm  prepares  Specifications,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  Assignment,  condacts  Inter- 
ferenoes.  Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues,  Extensions,  dec,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Caveats,  Reports  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  of  Inventions,  and  also  acUas  Consolt- 
ing  Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiflf,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  Tistts  Washington  monthly,  be  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  such  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
investors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington.  Iowa,  October  3,  1857. 
Bbab  Sib  :— I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  8oli* 
cttor.  This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Oflioe*  Yon  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  which 
fsoerally  insured  snocees.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
von  in  eontinoing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  indostiyy 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Tours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

ToHurmv  Howtov,  Esq.  Late  Commissioner  of  PoUiUm 


DRAWING. 

rE  Mbacriber  would**  respectfully  inform  his  firiends  and  the  public,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL,  and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools  and 
Families.    Drawings  for  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
No.  229  North  Tenth  Street. 
SEFEREVCSS. 
P.  P.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  A8HT0N,  Esq., 

IBSPBR  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm. HAMILTON,  AdwoTf  Fr.  InsL 
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>PHIIiADEI-PIIIA: 
THREfi  BQUAHBS  WEST  OF  THE  OLD  STAND. 

B.  FRANK  PALMER/  ' 

Siiigeon-Artis.t  to  the  Medical  Colleges  and  Hospitalfl, 
Author  of  NewBules  for  AmputationSf  Inventor  of  the 
Palmer  Amii  Leg,  &€•, 

HAS  REMOVED 

TO 

Mo.  1609  Cliestnnt  St.,  Pliilttdelplila— 1609. 

This  Establishment  (erected  at  great  expense  for  the  business)  combines  every,  pos- 
sible comfort  and  facility  for  Surgico- Artistic  operations. 

The  Proprietor  will  devote  his  personal  attention  to  the  Profession  at  this  House,' and 
construct  the  PALMBR  LIMBS,  (under  the  Nev^  Patents  J  in  unexampled  perfection* 
Thou9andB  of  these  Limbs  are  worn,  (though  few  are  suspected,)  and  a  galaxy  of  gold 
and  silver  medals  (fifty  "First  Prizes"  won,  over  all  eompctition,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world,)  attests  the  public  value  of  these  Inventions.  All  genuine  Hands,  ArmSf 
Fett^  and  Legs  have  the  name  of  the  inventor  affixed. 

Pamphlets  which  contain  the  New  Rules  for  Amputations,  and  full  information  for 
persons  in  toant  oflimbSf  sent  free  to  applicants,  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

The  attention  of  Burgieons,  Physicians,  and  all  persons  interested,  is  mosi  Tespectfally 
•olicitad. 

All  fcimer  partnerships  have  expired  by  limitation.    Address 

B.  FBANE  FALMEBi  Surgeon-Artist, 

1609  CHfi/STHrrx  ST.,  PniladelpUa. 


SEAMLESS   BRASS   TUBES^ 

AND 

SEAHLESS  COFJER  TUBES, 


FOR 

Locomotive^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 
/ 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

•      \      BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON,  Treas.,  106  State  Street.     ] 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Agency  Offices 

or 

MESSBS.  MXTNN  &  COMPANY. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  &  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Scieniijle  Amerieanf  art 
coudacting  the  moit  successful  aositct  for  securing  the  Rights  or  Iktivtoks,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progress  of  In- 
vention and  Discovery  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  condacted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aoxrct  itx  *rHi  Wobld.  As  an  evidenos 
of  the  confidence  repoM  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  T^HOUSAND  PATENTS  have  issned  to  their 
/clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  thouaana  Inventions,  thus  affisrding  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  Patent  Office  unrivalled  by  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  but  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  Patents  secured  by  American  citizens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN  6c  CO.'S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER^ 
LIN,  AND  VIENNA. 

A  Mannal  of  AdTtce  How  to  Secvkx  Axsricak  Airn  Fonxiov  PATxim, 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them,  Messrs.  Munn  dc  Go.'8  prin- 
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On  the  Testing  of  Chain  Cables.    By  Frederick  Arthur 
Paget,  Esq.,  C.B. 

yrom  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  No.  696. 
(Continued  from  page  95.) 

Tub  apparent  increase  of  ultimate  strength  through  snccessiye  break- 
ages, thermo-tension,  and  much  of  the  high  static  breaking  strength 
acquired  through  cold  rolling,  and  cold  hammering,  even  through  wire- 
drawing previous  to  annealing,  are  refer>ible  to  an  increase  of  hardness, 
to  an  increase  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Riding  to  and  fro,  to  a  resistance 
to  the  inter-mobility  of  the  particles,  to,  in  one  word,  a  diminution  of 
elasticity.  If  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  now  been  made  on  iron 
do  prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  breaking  strength  does  not  indicate 
the  quality — the  breaking  strength  must  be  taken  conjointly  with  the 
elongation.  The  true  measure  of  the  mechanical  value  of  wrought 
iron  IS  simply  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  successive  loads  and  the 
increments  of  elongation — in  other  words,  the  resilience  of  the  bar  or 
the  deflection  of  the  beam,  or  the  work  performed  in  producing  the 
stretch  or  deflection.  We  thus  see  the  value  of  Poncelet's  symbols 
Tt  and  T  advocated  with  such  ability  in  England  by  Mr.  Mallet.  Upon 
the  just  balance  of  strength  of  fibre,  or  high  breaking  strength,  and  ex- 
tensibility or  ductility,  depends  the  mechanical  or  structural  value  of  iron. 

The  Navy  test  for  chain  cables  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  a  number 
of  careful  experiments  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  and  it  was  adopt- 
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ed  by  the  Admiralty  in  1831,  when  chain  cables  were  fairly  established 
in  the  royal  service.  The  test  adopted  by  the  Fench  Navy  is  almost 
exactly  the  same,  and  in  Russia  and  the  States  it  is  exactly  the  same, 
as  both  those  countries  use  our  own  measures  and  weights.  Every  chain 
cable  is  proved  by  a  gradually  applied  stress  of  630  lbs.  for  each 
circular  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  area  of  the  bolt  of  which  the  cable 
is  made  or  11*46  tons  to  the  square  inch  on  each  side  of  the  link. 

Assuming  that  a  link  is  subjected  in  practice  to  a  tensile  stress,  and 
as  the  proof  slreagth  is  generally  fixed  at  double  the  working  stress, 
this  would  correspond  to  nearly  5f  tons  on  the  square  inch.  There 
is  thus  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the  working  stress  assum- 
ed for  chain  caUes  and  the  Board  of  Trade  limit  of  5  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  imposed  about  16  years  ago,  for  both  the  tension  and  compres- 
sion of  the  wrought  iron  of  railway  structures.  The  chain  cable  of  s 
ship  is  also  evidently  subjected  to  impulsive  forces.  It  is  true  that  a 
ship,  when  struck  by  a  sea,  in  most  cases  nearly  lifts  the  weight  of  her 
chain,  the  catenary  curve  of  which  thus  acts  as  a  kind  of  water-brake; 
but  a  very  heavy  sea  must  occasionally  bring  a  sudden  pull  on  the  cable, 
and  in  shoal  water  the  sudden  strain  must  be  almost  solely  taken  up  by 
the  resilience  of  the  cable,  or  rather  by  the  deiection  of  the  series  of 
beams  composing  the  cables.  Much  security  is,  however,  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  a  cable  is  generally  only  strained  during  a  brief  interval 
of  time.  But  few  cables  can  stand  a  sudden  nip  at  the  hawse-pipe; 
and  we  thus  see  that  lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  strength  is  occasion- 
ally required  in  a  cable. 

if  two  one-inch  diameter  cable  bars  of  average  quality,  and  say,  each 
ten  feet  long,  be  put  into  the  hydraulic  press  generally  used  for  testing 
cables,  the  following  appearances  will  probably  be  observed : — If  new, 
they  will  take  a  very  slight  set  under  a  stress  of  about  1^  ton  to  the 
square  inch,  but  if  tids  stress  be  gradually  increased,  and  alternately 
eased  off  and  put  on  several  times,  the  set  will  not  increase  until  the 
true  elastic  limit  or  proof  strength  of  the  material  be  exceeded.  In  our 
case  this  limit  will  probably  be  12  tons  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  thus 
higher  by  a  little  more  than  half-a-ton  than  the  11*46  tons  navy  test. 
At  the  Admiralty  proof  stress,  each  of  the  bars  will  have  a  probably 
total  elongation  of  more  than  one-twentiethof  an  inch,  and  a  permanent 
set  of  BIX  thousandths.  Beyond  this  strain  the  set  will  very  rapidly  in- 
crease up  to,  perhaps,  two  inches,  when  the  bars  will  break  under  a  load 
of  24  tons  to  the  square  inch.  But  the  phenomenon  the  most  important 
in  its  consequences,  consists  in  the  contraction  of  cross  sectional  area 
.undergone  by  the  bar  through  the  stretch.  According  to  a  theoretical 
investigation  by  Poisson,  the  relation  of  the  contractions  to  the  longi- 
tudinal elongation  should  be  \\  and  Wertheim's  experiments  led  him  to 
believe  that  this  relation  should  be  ^.  Cauchy,  Stokes,  Maxwell,  Ban- 
kine,  and  Lam6,  have  also  mathematically  investigated  this  question,  and 
have  arrived  at  results  differing  from  those  of  Poisson,  which  were  found- 
.ed  on  a  special  atmoic  hypothesis.  But  the  permanent  sets  that  show 
themselves  in  ductile  bodies,  like  annealed  iron,  under  very  slight  loads, 
and  the  so-called  frictions  observed  by  Dr.  William  Thomson  in  metali 
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under  tensioii,  would  csnee  tkis  relattoa  of  contraction  to  elongation  to 
differ  for  every  different  state  of  a  metal.  To  Kirebhoff  is  due  a  remark- 
ablj  important  investigation  carried  out  in  1859,  into  the  relation  of  the 
contraction  to  elongation  vnder  tension  of  hard  steel  wires — which  may 
be  said  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  body  possessing  equal 
elasticity  in  different  directions.  His  experiments^  conducted  with  great 
delicacy,  gave  a  relation  of  cross  sectional  contraction  to  elongation  of 
0*294.  As  we  have  seen,  aocording  to  the  Admiralty  tables,  a  one* 
inch  cable  bolt  oaght  to  have  an  ultimate  breaking  strength  of  not  less 
than  21  tons  8  cwts.  to  the  circular  inch,  or  more  than  27  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  and  the  link  ought  only  to  break  at  84  tons.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  very  seldom  that  these  strengths  are  obtained  in  practice.  The 
ultimate  elongations  of  the  bars  or  the  cables  are  not  stated  in  the 
Admiralty  tables.  General  Morin  relates  that  the  fine  charcoal  iron, 
made  at  Ouerigny  by  the  French  government,  expressly  for  chain  cables, 
sometimes  elongates  even  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  original  length  be- 
fore breaking,  and  this  amount  is  probably  the  utmost  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  wrought  iron  bars. 

When  the  cable  itself  is  placed  under  the  dead  pull  of  the  press,  it 
is  tested  in  three  different  ways.  It  is  first  strained  up  to  11*46  tons 
in  the  square  inch  sectional  area  across  the  double  section  of  the  link. 
While  for  about  three  or  four  minutes  under  this  stress,  the  cable  is 
subjected  at  different  parts  of  its  length  to  blows  from  a  round-faced 
hammer.  Different  siied  hammers  are  adopted  in  proportion  to  the  sise 
of  the  chain,  and  each  fathom  generally  receives  one  blow.  Each  link 
18  then  carefully  examined.  Two  or  three  links  are  broken  up  to  detect, 
by  its  bluish  tinge,  if  the  iron  has  been  at  all  burnt  in  the  working,  and 
also  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  iron  from  the  surface 
of  the  fracture,  and  the  other  appearances  known  to  engineers.  Some 
diflbrences  of  opinion  also  exists,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  as  to 
the  amount  of  security  afforded  by  these  tests,  and  whether  the  test 
of  11'46  tons  on  the  square  inch,  and  more  especially  the  blows  of  the 
sledge,  do  or  do  not  injure  the  cable.  In  1855  it  was  attempted  to  intrc^ 
duce  a  compulsory  government  test  in  France  for  the  chain  cables  of 
merchant  vessels.  A  letter  was  addressed  by  M.  David,  an  influential 
chain  cable  manufacturer  at  Havre,  to  the  then  imperial  minister  of 
public  works,  advocating  a  compulsory  test,  from  motives  of  humanity 
to  the  ships  crews,  and  of  public  economy.  A  system  of  periodical  re* 
testing,  for  every  ten  or  twelve  years  that  the  cable  had  been  at  work, 
was  also  proposed.  The  attention  of  the  then  minister  of  the  French 
marine  was  directed  to  the  statements  put  forth,  and  Admiral  Hamelia 
ordered  an  official  investigation  of  the  question.  The  results  shown 
forth  in  the  report  would  appear  to  have  proved — ^at  any  rate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Imperial  administration,  that— 1st.  '^  The  proof  test 
of  17  kilogrammes  or  even  of  20  to  21  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre 
of  section  of  the  link,  is  not  enough  either  to  prove  the  good  work- 
manship of  the  cables  or  the  quality  of  the  iron  employed;  2d.  That 
a  higher  proof  than  20  to  21  kilogrammes  cannot  be  applied  several 
times  to  cables  without  affecting  their  quality;  3d.  That  the  differences 
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of  usefal  effect  between  different  preesea  often  letd  to  error  with*re- 
spect  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  tension  employed.  •  •  .  •  The  Bom 
total  of  these  results  therefore  shows,  continues  the  minister,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  increase  of  the  proof  test  would  not  be  of  much  effect 
in  detecting  bad  materials  and  workmanship,  and  on  the  other  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  increase  the  test.  The  required  security  can 
only  be  obtained  in  a  well  understood  system  of  manufacture ;  and, 
therefore,  besides  the  test  in  the  press,  it  is  necessary  to  scrupulonsly 
choose  the  special  quality  of  iron  required;  to  accurately  examine  each 
individual  link  after  the  testine ;  to  break  up  any  questionable  link ;  and 
to  choose  the  most  skilful  and  trustworthy  operatives."  In  one  word, 
the  minister  of  the  marine  did  not  consider  a  government  infection  of 
chain  cables  intended  for  the  French  merchant  service  as  a  practicable 
thing.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  chain  cables  for  the  Imperial 
navY  are  manufactured  by  the  government. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proof  of  11-46  tons  to  the  square 
inch  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  test  the  quality  of  the  workmanship,  or, 
more  definitely,  the  perfection  of  the  welds.  For  this  reason  Mr.  E. 
Bowman  advocated  before  the  1860  Committee  an  increase  of  the  test 
It  is  clear  that,  as  the  sides  are  only  tested  up  to  little  more  than  11-46 
tons,  and  as  they  would  break  at  only,  say,  24  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
less  than  one-half  the  sectional  area  of  the  iron  would  stand  the  teat  if 
applied  only  tensionally.  As,  however,  through  the  cross-bendinf 
strain  at  the  two  ends,  the  link  slightly  tends  to  assume  the  shape  of 
a  lozenge,  the  weld  is  more  severely  tested  than  would  at  first  appear. 
There  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  detecting  a  bad  weld,  upon  thp  nature 
of  which  some  practical  light  has  been  thrown  by  some  experiments 
of  Mr.  Eirkaldy's  on  bars  grooved  round  their  circumferences.  The 
matter  had  been  previously  investigated  by  the  writers  on  elasticity, 
but  Mr.  Kirkaldy  was  the  first  to  practically  test  the  question.  Bars 
grooved  at  any  particular  part  down  to  a  given  diameter,  gave  a  much 
higher  ultimate  breaking  strength  than  bars  of  a  diameter  all  through 
equal  to  that  at  the  reduced  part  of  the  gooved  bar.  The  wider  parts 
on  each  side  resisted  the  tendency  to  draw  out,  and  a  great  apparent 
strength  was  thus  obtained.  The  extent  of  this  apparent  gain  was  as 
much  as  87^  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  pieces,  while  the  average  gave  18*63 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  grooved  specimen.  Here  again  we  see  the  falsity 
of  taking  merely  the  breaking  strength  into  account,  for  although  the 
breaking  strengths  were  thus  increased,  the  elongation,  and  the  con- 
traction of  area  attendant  on  elongation,  were  proportionately  less. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  bad  weld  may  be  impaired  by  a  strain  iu 
excess  of  the  elastic  limit  due  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  the  cross 
sectional  area  of  the  solid  metal,  and  that,  although  it  is  thus  injured, 
it  may  not  show  signs  of  the  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  some  security 
is  given  that  a  bad  weld  may  be  detected,  from  the  fact  that  rolled 
iron  is  well  known  to  be  somewhat  hardened  by  being  hammered,  and 
the  welded-up  side  of  the  link  would  thus  be  less  extensible  than  the 
opposite  parallel  side,  and  would  thereby  be  rather  more  strained. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  though  the  test  can  scarcely  be  too  higfa. 
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for  tie  welds  alone,  tbe  proof  of  more  than  fonrteen  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  proposed  by  M.  David,  woald  clearly  be  too  high  for  the 
cable.  M.  Dayid,  indeed,  stated  that  he  tested  his  cable  up  to  this 
amount,  but  it  appears  that  the  pressure  he  used  was  not  accurately 
measured.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  few  cables  wauld  stand 
the  ordinary  proof  if  repeated  sufiBciently  often,  or  if  it  were  put  on 
and  eased  off  a  succession  of  times,  upon  the  plan  shown  by  Dr.  Rankine. 
As  it  is,  the  permanent  set  taken  by  cables  is,  on  an  average,  from 
4  to  6  feet  in  90.  But  the  best  proof  that  this  single  application  of  the 
test  for  a  short  time  does  not  injure  good  chain  cables,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  all  over  the  world  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  We  are,  however  in  a  dilemma.  To  increase  the  proof  would 
evidently  be  to  injure  the  link,  while  the  detection  of  a  bad  weld  has, 
in  any  case,  to  encounter  the  diflSculties  just  mentioned.  These  ques- 
tions can  only  be  met  by  a  most  careful  inspection  of  each  individual 
link.  The  quality  of  the  iron  can  also  be  very  closely  tested  by  break- 
ing up  two  or  three  links.  The  most  searching  tests,  however,  are  the 
hammer  blows  given  while  the  chain  is  under  tension.  Adapting  a 
well-known  and  excellent  illustration,  this  will  be  at  once  evident  when 
we  remember  that  a  l|-inch  chain  cable,  made  of  glass,  would  give  the 
same  ultimate  gradually- applied  breaking  strength  as  a  one-inch  iron 
cable — but  it  woold  not  be  likely  to  stand  the  hammer  test.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  cable  of  india-rubber,  although  not  to  be  broken  by  the 
hammer,  would  at  lost  be  torn  in  two  by  the  press.  In  fact,  the  ham^ 
mer  teat  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  kind  of  work  that 
will  have  to  be  done  by  the  cable  when  at  sea.  Besides,  the  mere  form 
of  a  chain  renders  it,  per  »e,  liable  to  continual  shocks  and  jerks,  and 
this  must  be  encountered  by  a  special  quality  of  material,  and  that  this  . 
material  has  really  been  used  must  be  shown  in  the  proving  house. 

Mr.  Pope,  the  surveyor  for  Lloyd's  at  Liverpool,  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, before  the  Committee  of  1860,  that  the  navy  test  was  too  high, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  chain.  This  might  be  true  for  a  chain 
of  a  bad  material,  bnt  not  for  a  chain  made  of  iron  with  the  high  elas- 
tic limit  that  should  alone  be  used  for  chain  cables.  He  proposed  to 
test  a  short  piece  to  destruction,  and  then  to  test  the  entire  chain  up 
to  half  the  Admiralty  proof.  Apart  from  the  expense  and  destruction 
of  material  by  this  proceeding,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  half  the 
usual  test  would  not  detect  all  the  bad  welds,  and  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  a  cable  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  single  bad  weld  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  entire  loss  of  the  chain. 

As  we  have  seen  that  a  cable  consists  substantially  of  a  series  of 
small  curved  beams,  it  would  be  only  a  natural  inquiry  to  ask  why  the 
sum  total  of  their  deflections,  represented  by  the  temporary  elongation 
of  the  cable,  and  why  the  total  permanent  set  should  not  be  both  re-  . 
gistered,  and  be  both  taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  quality 
of  the  cable.  There  are,  however,  several  influences  that  would  greatly 
disturb  an  accurate  deduction.  It  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed 
that  the  defective  welds  would  elongate  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
areas  of  solid  metal  to  that  of  the  links.  This,  as  we  haveseen^is  not 
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the  case,  and  even  if  it  were  the  case,  the  action  would  affect  the  i^ 
ductions  therefrom  by  yariable  and  uncertain  quantities.  The  Knks 
will  also  bed  against  each  other  to  an  amount  giren  by  the  hardness 
of  the  iron.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension  most  be  taken 
into  account  with  the  breaking  weight,  when  the  quality  of  a  bar  has 
to  be  estimated.  But  even  with  bars,  this  varies  considerably,  not  merely 
in  different  qualities,  but  also,  as  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  is  sped* 
mens  of  the  very  same  brand.  These  results  were  also  obtained  vmder 
tensional  stresses  alone,  and  when  we  come  to  the  eombinatio»of  trans- 
Terse,  tensile  and  directly  compressive  stresses  to  be  foand  acting  on 
a  link,  the  varied  ways  in  which  these  stresses  act  on  varying  qualities 
of  iron  would  scarcely  render  the  deductions  from  the  elongations  and 
aet  sufficiently  trustworthy.  Again,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  if  one 
half  of,  say,  50  fathoow  of  cable  were  made  of  a  very  bad  kind  of  iron, 
and  the  other  half  of  a  very  good  quality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
any  right  deduction  from  these  appearances.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
permanent  set  is  generally  registered. 

There  is  probably  no  metal  the  strength  of  which  is  influenced  in 
such  a  remarkable  way  by  temperature  as  iron.  As  M.  Baudrimont 
showed  in  1850,  the  tenacity  of  iron  is  kss  at  100^  C.  than  at  0^  C, 
but  at  200°  it  is  greater  than  at  0^,  and  these  results  have  been  exactly 
confirmed  by  l>r.  Fairbairn  in  some  experiments  on  boiler  plates,  com- 
municated in  a  paper  to  the  British  Association.  At  yet  higher  tem- 
j^eratures  this  tenacity  is  of  course  diminished;  and  Seg«in  baa  shown 
that  iroA,  the  tensile  strength  of  which  could  be  represented  by 
100  at  10^  C,  had  this  tenacity  lowered  to  90-5  at  370''  C,  and  to 
58-7  at  500^  C.  In  the  royal  dockyards  of  Woolwich  and  Portamouth, 
the  atmospheric  temperature  during  the  testing  of  each  anchor  or  chain 
IB  carefully  noted,  although  the  proving  houses  themselves  are  kept  at 
a  mean  temperature  of  5&*  Fahr.  by  means  of  stoves,  which  also  thus 
save  the  water  pipes  from  freesing..  This  temperature  of  coarse  falls 
a  litde  during  the  winter  and  rises  in  summer,  as  the  heat  in  the  shade 
generally  varies  in  England  from  about  16P  to  perhaps  34^  Fahr.  The 
action  of  frost  on  iron  has  not  been  completely  investigated ;  and  Dr. 
Percy  recommends  that  some  acurate  experiments  on  the  question  be 
undertaken  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  daily  obaer- 
Tation  of  practical  men  has,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  eases,  pre- 
ceded the  deeper  investigations  of  science.  All  workmen  know  that 
their  tools,  such  as  picks  and  chipping  hammers,  which  have  to  under- 
go percussion  in  frosty  weather,  are  then  more  liable  to  get  broken. 
All  chains  are  well  known  to  be  more  subject  to  snap  under  the  same 
circumstances.  There  is  always  a  notorious  increase  of  accidenta 
through  breakages,  both  in  the  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock,  of 
railways  during  frosty  weather.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  severe 
winter  of  186^-61,  498  ratk  were  broken  on  the  Chemin  do  Fev  de 
I'Est,  from  the  11th  December  to  the  81st  January  inclusive.  No  leas 
than  258  were  broken  from  the  2Ist  to  the  25th  of  January,  duvtng 
which  period  the  thermometer  descended  to — ^7-8^  and  even  to — 16^ 
4)entigrade.  General  M<mn  relatea  that  daring  the  npettbevn  campai;gB» 
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of  the  first  empire  the  artillery  veterans  used  to  belieye  that  wrought 
iron  was  subject  to  freesing,  and  after  the  long  winter  bivouacs  they 
never  began  their  day's  march  without  striking  the  gun-carriage  axles 
in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  the  vibration  thus  produced  was 
said  to  **'  thaw"  the  iron.  An  intense  cold  is  also  said  to  have  enabled 
the  French  garrison  of  Hamburg  to  disable  the  cast  iron  siege  guns, 
by  knocking  oS  the  trunnions  before  evacuating  the  place*  Mr.  Lenox 
stated,  in  evidence  before  the  1860  Committee,  his  belief  that  a  cable 
would  stand  a  test  in  warm  weather  that  it  might  not  in  cold.  The 
crews  of  the  fishing  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  find  that  the 
cold  renders  their  cables  so  brittle  that  a  length  of  hempen  cable  is 
used  for  the  portion  out  of  the  water,  while  the  anchor  end  is  kept 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  usual  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea.  A  few  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  showed 
that  the  breaking  strength  of  a  bar  is  slightly  reduced  by  freezing 
when  a  gradual  breaking  load  was  applied,  but  that  this  difference  be* 
tween  a  frosen  and  an  unfrozen  bolt  is  much  more  increased  by  a  sud- 
denly applied  load,  being  3  per  cent,  less  when  frozen.  The  usual  way 
adopted  by  French  engineers  to  test  rails  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prove 
a  percentage  of  the  lot  by  means  of  a  falling  weight.  Some  tests  were 
carried  out  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Couche,  on  a  number  of  rails,  of 
very  good  quality,  from  the  Anzin  works.  The  monkey  weighed  800 
kilogrammes,  and  the  distance  between  the  supports  was  Im.  10.  When 
the  thermometer  varied  from— 4^  G.  down  to — 6^  G.  the  weight  had 
only  to  be  raised,  in  an  average  of  twelve  experiments,  to  a  height  of 
5ft.  Gins,  in  order  to  break  the  rail;  but  when  the  thermometer  rose 
from +  3''  to +  8^  C.,  then  the  weight  had  to  be  lifted  for  a  fall  of  7 
feet  9  inches.  Similar  experiments  conducted  in  1860,  showed  that 
a  difference  of  temperature  from — 4^  to  +  5^  centigrade  was  suflScient 
to  greatly  influence  the  height  of  fall  necessary  to  break  the  rail.  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  particles  of  iron,  after  being  worked 
at  a  beat  and  allowed  to  cool  and  set  at  a  medium  temperature,  should, 
when  that  temperature  is  lowered,  get  into  a  state  of  mutual  strain ; 
or  that  any  initial  mutual  strain  should  be  thus  intensified.  The  toys 
made  of  suddenly  cooled  glass,  known  as  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  are 
exaggerated  instances  of  a  similar  action.  The  outside  portions  of  a  bar 
of  whatever  size,  would  evidently  cool  and  consequently  contract  first 
of  all.  The  inside  portions  would  also  at  last  cool,  but,  having  kept 
the  outside  portions  distended,  when  the  inside  does  cool,  it  then  be- 
comes a  question,  to  be  determined  by  various  circumstances,  whether 
it  would  pull  the  outside  shell  into  a  state  of  comj>ression,  or  whether 
the  ontside  shell  would  draw  the  inside  into  fissures  by  tension.  A 
somewhat  similar  explanation  is  given  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  the  rents 
eaased  in  the  interior  of  very  massive  forgings,  and  this  state  is  pro- 
bably always  induced  by  the  conditions  of  cooling  in  a  small  bar,  but 
with,  of  course,  a  smaller  range  both  as  to  size  and  temperature.  In 
any  case,  it  is  apparent  that  a  ductile,  elastic  material  ought  to  be 
leas  affected  by  these  doubtlessly  complicated  conditions  of  tensile  and 
compressive  strains*  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  a  hard,  harsh,  iron 
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would  be  more  affected  by  frost  tban  a  soft  ductile  iron^  and  also  tbat 
tbe  breaking  strength  of  botb  qualities  would  be  less  affected  by  cold 
than  their  extensibility.  It  is  even  by  no  means  improbablci  though 
the  fact  would  be  difficult,  or  at  any  rate  very  expensive,  to  prove,  that 
the  breaking  weight,  or  the  elastic  limit,  or  both,  of  iron,  is  or  are 
different  for  every  degree  of  heat.  A  bar  is  perhaps  cooled  down  in  the 
rolling  shed  to  the  medium  atmospheric  temperature  of,  say,  52^  Fahr. 
At  a  lower  temperature,  at  a  temperature  for  instance,  of  82^  Fahr.,  its 
static  breaking  weight  is  increased,  but  its  power  of  elongation  under 
stress  is  probably  diminished.  At,  say,  boiling  point,  its  breaking 
strength  is  diminshed,  but  its  power  of  elongation  is  increased.  These 
remarks  to  some  extent  meet  tJbe  results  of  Baudriment  and  Fairbaim. 
Unfortunately,  Baudriment  has  not  recorded  the  elongations,  and  his 
experiments  were  made  on  wires  only  one  millimetre  in  diameter  when 
at  a  temperature  of  16^  0.  Dr.  Fairbairn  did  find  that  the  elonga- 
tions of  plates  increased  very  closely  with  the  temperature,  but  his  ex- 
periments are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  be  taken  as  conclusive ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Percy  remarks,  many  more  experiments  are  required  on  the 
action  of  frost  on  iron.  If  it  could  be  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
crystals  of  iron  expand  to  different  degrees  in  their  different  axes,  this 
would  probably,  per  «e,  meet  the  seareely-to-be-doubted  fact  that  iron 
is  rendered  brittle  by  frost.  As  the  chain  cables  of  a  ship  are  alter- 
nately exposed  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  atmoepherie  temperature,  this 
question  is  here  of  peculiar  importance. 

(To^  be  Continued.) 
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from  the  Practical  MecfaRoid'i  Jonrnalf  Jsm,  snd  J«lj,  1861^ 
/  (Continued  from  page  86.) 

M.  Martin  having  been  engaged  to  assist  in  conducting  the  experi- 
jnents  made  under  tbe  direction  of  M#  U.  Bochet,  mining  engineer,  the 
first  deductions  from  which  are  inserted  in  the  second  part  of  the  ^n- 
nalee  dee  Minee  for  tbe  year  1858,  the  whole  of  which  treat  of  the 
friction  of  rolling ;  but  the  second  part,  which  is  not  yet  concluded, 
will  treat  of  the  variations  of  those  resistances  which  the  action  of  the 
air  produces;  and  lastly,  every  thing  which  concerns  the  questions  of 
velocity,  specific  pressure,  of  lubrication,  &c.,  &e. 

M.  Bochet  having  been  requested  to  give  information  on  thia  in- 
teresting and  no  less  important  subject,  prior  to  tbe  entire  publication 
of  his  extensive  researches  on  those  points  which  relate  to  tbe  action 
of  air  upon  revolving  wheels,  has  addressed  M.  Martin  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms : — 

*^It  appears  from  the  numerous  and  exact  experiments  which  I  have 
made  with  a  dynamometer,  to  determine  the  resistance  which  is  offered 
to  the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  that  this  resistance  is  made  up  of  three 
different  forms,  as  follows: 

*'  First.  The  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  the  journals  of  the  axle 
in  their  bearings ;  secondly.  The  friction  resulting  from  tbe  rolling  of 
the  wheel  on  the  rail ;  thirdly.  The  resistance  of  tbe  atmosphere  upon 
all  the  surfaces  exposed  during  rotation.         ^.g.^.^^^  .^  Googk 
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'^If  we  compare  one  with  the  other,  the  total  resistatice  opposed  to 
spoked  wheels  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  opposed  to  disk 
wheels  of  the  same  diameter,  breadth  of  tyre,  and  weight,  all  other 
things  being  the  same,  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  rotation,  the  total 
resistance  opposed  to  disk  wheels  is  always  much  less  than  that  offered 
to  spoked  wheels. 

*^  This  diminished  resistance  offered  to  disk  wheels,  comparatively 
with  that  to  which  spoked  wheels  are  sabjected  (the  two  first  elements 
of  resistance  above  mentioned  being  identical  in  each  case),  although 
of  immense  importance  at  a  slow  rate  of  revolution,  becomes  of  still 
greater  importance  as  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  increased. 

^'At  a  speed  400  turns  per  minute,  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  disk  wheels  is  not  more  than  half  of  that  offered  to  those  with 
spokes  (this  fact  was  obtained  from  observations  made  upon  the  wheels 
of  a  truck,  whose  diameter  was  1  metre).  This  difference.of  1  to  2  is 
not  a  variation  which  is  produced  from  the  sum  of  the  resistances  en- 
countered, but  that  of  the  atmospheric  resistance  only ;  for  in  both 
instances  the  resistance  of  the  journals  in  their  bearings  and  the 
rolling  friction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails  remain  constant;  but  when 
the  wheels  have  only  a  light  weight  to  carry,  and  especially  if  the 
journals  are  well  lubricated,  the  two  last  mentioned  resistances  are 
considerably  lessened ;  and  above  all,  at  a  high  velocity,  they  are  much 
less  than  generally  supposed;  so  that  at  a  high  velocity  of  rotation, 
the  entire  resistance  offered  to  the  revolution  of  a  disk  wheel  is  rarely 
if  ever  increased  beyond  the  half  of  that  offered  to  a  spoked  wheel  of 
similar  dimensions.  It  is  also  well  to  add,  that  the  small  disturbance 
of  the  atmosphere  by  disk  wheels  when  traveling  at  a  high  velocity^ 
is  a  special  advantage,  independently  of  the  diminished  resistance  to 
traction  which  results. 

<*  It  may  also  be  stated,  that  as  the  load  becomes  greater,  and  the 
lubrication  of  the  journals  becomes  inferior,  the  rate  of  revolution  di- 
minishes in  an  exactly  corresponding  proportion,  the  total  resistance 
enconntered  by  the  wheels  always  reverting  towards  an  equilibrium ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  load  and  friction  increase,  the  velocity  of  rotation 
decreases;  and  as  the  load  and  friction  decrease,  the  velocity  of  rotation 
increases. 

"H.  Bochbt" 

These  experiments  were  made  with  the  special  view  to  determine  the 
results  contained  in  the  above  letter.  The  same  wheels  were  easily 
made  either  to  present  a  disk  or  spokes  to  the  resisting  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  for  thin  iron  disks  were  prepared  of  a  diameter  equivalent 
to  tb&t  of  the  spoked  portion  of  the  wheel;  these  were  easily  fixed  on 
either  side  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  make  a  plain  disk  surface }  or  when 
taken  off,  the  spokes  were  left  exposed  as  usual. 

We  think  it  well,  in  order  to  complete  this  interesting  subject,  to  add 
some  extracts  from  a  paper  by  M.  J.  Poir6e,  Ingenienr  des  ponts  et 
chauBS^s,  published  in  the  Transactions  de  la  Soeiete  Ingenieurt  O' 
rik.  The  experiments  referred  to  as  having  been  conducted  by  M.  J. 
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Poiree,  were  earried  oat  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  complete  iafor- 
mation  upon  every  point  which  influences  the  traction  of  railway 
trains,  such  as  the  work  in  ascending  inclines,  as  well  as  of  passing 
over  curves,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  engine  itself,  its  actual 
power,  its  consumption,  the  atmospheric  resistance  opposed  to  trains, 
&c.,  but  strange  to  say,  that  the  obstruction  offered  by  this  element  to 
the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  although  it  was  inquired  into,  was  not  car- 
ried out  so  as  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  atmospheric  resistance  opposed  to  various  classes  of  traioa  may 
be  stated  approximately  in  the  following  order:— 

To  the  trsction  of  ballast  trains,  at  3k.2*10  per  tonne. 

«  **  goods  trains,  at  4    1-2  ** 

**  **  passenger  trains,  at   7    7-10  •• 

"  ««  express  trains,  at  10  •« 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  Morin  dynamometer,  placed  in 
the  back  part  of  the  tender  of  the  engine  which  drew  the  experimental 
train.  The  instrument  was  capable  of  measuring  the  oppottng  forces 
as  high  as  2300  kils. 

An  anemometer,  destined  to  give  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the 
currents  which  acted  upon  the  train,  was  placed  above  the  tender. 
Lastly,  watchmen  placed  on  the  line  noted  the  natural  and  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  both  before  and  after  the  train  had  passed. 

In  the  whole  of  these  experiments,  the  traction  per  tonne  on  the 
level  varied  from  8  kils.  to  14  kils.  The  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
per  square  metre,  as  shown  by  the  anemometer,  varied  from  0  to  57  kils. 
per  square  metre.  In  the  last  case,  the  train's  lineal  velocity  was  20 
metres  per  second,  with  a  contrary  wind.  The  influence  of  a  side  wind 
is  very  important.  With  a  nearly  constant  velocity  of  travel  56  kilo- 
metres per  hour,  the  load  of  117  tonnes  also  remaining  constant,  the 
tractive  force  on  a  level  was  found  on  two  different  journeys  to  vary 
from  6k.  5  to  10k  5  per  tonne. 

In  the  first  case,  the  wind  acted  upon  the  train  precisely  at  an  angle 
of  10°  to  its  direction  of  travel ;  but  in  the  second,  it  acted  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  at  28°. 

If  the  train  is  supposed  to  consist  of  six  carriages,  making  a  total 
weight  of  80  tonnes,  running  at  a  speed  of  12  metres  per  second,  and 
acted  upon  contrary  to  its  travel  by  the  wind  striking  it  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  a  velocity  of  6  metres  per  second,  it  is  found  that  the  resist- 
ance due  to  the  impact  of  the  atmospheric  currents  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  all  the  vehicles  composing  the  train  amounts  to  3  kils.  If 
the  same  wind,  however,  struck  it  in  the  direction  of  the  trains  motion, 
the  resistance  per  ton  due  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  currents 
would  only  be  Ok.  22.  Upon  a  calm  day,  the  resistance  would  only 
be  Ok.  50. 

These  experiments  have  shown  the  wide  diffierences  which  actually 
exist  between  the  above  numbers ;  but  in  this  calculation  neither  the 
resistance  that  the  atmosphere  exercises  upon  the  wheels,  nor  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails,  have  been  taken  into  account. 

The  Tractwn  of  PaM^engtr  Train: — ^English  engineers  have  adopt- 
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ed,  and  the  antbors  of  the  <^  ChUde  d€%  MecanicUiM  "  faaye  recom- 
mended the  following  formula  for  this  oalcolation : 

B=2k.72+0,094  7+0,00484^-1*         .         .         (11) 

R  being  the  resistance  per  train  tonne. 

y  the  velocity  per  boor,  in  kilometres. 

T  the  total  weight. 

K  the  total  train  surface  exposed  to  the  direct  resistance  of  air. 

2k.72  represents  the  co-efficient  of  friction. 

0094  proportional  to  the  velocity,  expresses  the  resistance  due 

to  concussions,  undulations,  and  vibrations  of  the  perma* 

nent  way. 
000484  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  Telocity  is  the  resistance 

of  the  wind. 

This  formula  re-produces  the  numbers  found  in  M.  J.  Poir6e's  experi- 
aaents,  making 

K=14  metres  for  train  of  carriages; 
y=  7  metres  for  express  trains. 

M.  Martin  had  recourse  only  to  the  preceding  when  calculating  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  given  by  the  anemometer,  the  resistance  per 
tonne  drawn,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  air  upon  the  anterior  portions  of 
all  the  vehicles  composing  the  train  which  was  found  to  vary  irom  Sk.OO 
to  Ok.5,  has  proved  that  the  total  resistances  are  very  much  greater^ 
but  that  he  had  not  taken  into  account  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  wheel,  or  the  friction  on  the  rails. 

Comparative  weight  of  Spoked  and  Disk  Wheels. — If  we  compare 
one  with  the  other  wheels  of  Om  92  in  diameter,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  the  following  weights : 

Wheels  with  single  spokes,  138  kils. 
<<     with  double  spokes,  181    '< 
«     with  disk  centres,    180    " 

and  those  of  Om  825  diameter — 

Wheels  with  double  spokes,  154  kils. 
**     with  disk  centres,     110  *^ 

the  main  weight  of  spoked  wheels  will  therefore  be 

188  + 181  + 154=^=  156  kils.     .  •  (12) 

ihmi  of  disk  wheels — 

ISO +  110=^=  120  kils.      .         •         (13) 

that  is  as  156 :  120,  or  as  15 :  10     .  .  •  .  (14) 

Disk  wheels  beyond  all  doubt  are  destined  in  no  long  period  to  super- 
aade  those  of  the  present  construction :  the  employment  of  thin  ste^ 
tyres  will  also  be  rendered  capable,  by  reason  of  their  boiiig  tempered 
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uritboat  fear  of  altering  in  form,  they  being  supported  eontiniioiisly  in 

their  interior. 

The  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  relatively  to  the  solidity 
of  these  tyres  need  no  longer  exist,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  a  commission  composed  of  M.  Combes, 
J^aieux,  and  M.  Couche. 

This  commission  has  proposed  to  reduce  to  one-half  the  thickness 
of  the  tyres,  which  will  enable  them  to  be  cast  in  steel  with  facility. 
The  conclusions  of  this  report  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commiseum 
cenirale  dee  machinee  ti  vapeur.  It  will  be  easily  perceived  how  ad- 
vantageous it  becomes  to  employ  steel  tyres,  which  will  not  quickly 
wear  out,  for  when  their  thickness  is  reduced  to  a  centimetre,  ('3937 
inches)  as  far  as  strength  goes  they  will  be  equal  to  iron  tyres  of  20 
millimetres  (*7860  inches)  in  thickness. 

According  to  these  conclusions  the  weight  will  be,  for  an  axle  with 
wheels  attached,  of  a  diameter  «» Im  08  =s  (40*462  inches),  and  with 
straight  spokes,  815  kilogrammes  =  (396*6  fts.) ;  and  for  the  aame 
axle  with  disk  wheels,  of  the  same  diameter  ana  steel  tyres,  Cm  025 
ss  (984*275  inches)  in  thickness,  the  total  weight  would  be  645  kilo- 
grammes =  (1422*096  lbs.) 

On  the  Amount  of  Duet  lifted  by  the  Wheels  of  Railway  Carriagee  and 
Wagone  when  running, — It  will  not  be  contested,  after  what  has  been 
stated,  but  that  disk  wheels  are  far  superior  in  every  way  to  those 
made  with  spokes,  and,  considering  the  grave  objections  judiciously 
raised  against  the  latter,  it  becomes  a  desirable  matter  that  these 
should  be  transformed  into  disk  wheels,  which  change  may  be  effected 
in  two  different  ways,  either  of  which  will  permit  the  same  wheels  as 
at  present  existing  to  partake  of  the  advantages  experimentally  deter- 
mined as  belonging  to  disk  wheels  for  railway  vehicles.  One  mode  of 
effecting  this  change  consists  in  placing  on  each  side  or  face  of  the 
wheel  a  thin  disk  of  sheet  iron  or  wood  ;  these  may  be  firmly  held  in 
place  by  bolts  passing  through  both  at  intervals ;  or,  instead  of  this. 
It  may  be  preferable  to  fill  the  space  between  the  spokes  by  solid  blocks 
of  wood,  held  to  the  spokes  by  means  of  iron  studs.  This  mode  of 
effecting  the  jointing  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  bolts  and  nuts,  which 
are  usually  employed  for  approximately  similar  purposes,  from  the 
JGict  that  these  frequently  fall  out  in  traveling,  becoming  loosened  by 
the  centrifugal  action  of  the  wheel,  and  shaken  out  of  their  places  by 
the  trepidation  of  the  permanent  way  as  well  as  the  train. 

The  dust  raised  does  not  only  injure  expensive  carriages,  but  it 
penetrates  the  axle  boxes,  and  frequently  commits  serious  injury  on 
the  journals  and  their  bearings ;  it  is  also  exoessively  annoying  to 
passengers. 

The  Cost  and  Economy  of  Disk  Wheels, — As  to  first  cost,  disk  wheels 
would  be  about  the  same  as  those  with  spokes,  and  taking  into  account 
the  economy  in  traction  resulting  from  their  employment,  which,  put- 
ting it  down  at  minimum,  cannot  but  be  of  immense  importance,  aa 
may  easily  be  seen  by  calculating  the  number  of  trips  run  by  each 
pair  of  wheels  during  a  given  period. 
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The  disk  wheels  which  have  served  for  the  above  comparison  with 
the  spoked  ones,  were  furnished  by  "  la  SocieA  des  forges  de  la  Provi- 
dmcer 


We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  these  comparisons  between  "  spoked 
and  disk  wheels/*  and  trust  that  some  of  our  EDglish  engineers  may 
ere  long  bestir  themselves  toward  adopting  an  improvement  which  it 
appears  they  have  been  too  slow  in  discovering  the  advantages  of» 
Disk  wheels  of  cast  iron  have  long  been  in  use  upon  the  American 
railways,  and  although  it  appears  likely  that  these  deductions  of  M. 
Martin  were  made  with  regard  to  wrought  iron  disks,  still  it  is  very 
probable  that  cast  iron  will  ultimately  be  the  material  adopted  for  the 
purpose.  Disk  wheels,  it  is  true,  have  been  in  use  in  England  for 
Eome  considerable  length  of  time,  the  disk  being  formed  of  wooden 
segments  under  a  system  patented  by  Mr.  Beattie,  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway,  and  the  employment  of  which  is  largely  ex- 
tending ;  we  have  also  frequently  seen  trucks  and  wagons  with  wooden 
disk  wheels  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
in  either  case  they  were  adopted  for  the  reason  of  diminishing  resist* 
ance  to  traction,  or  any  of  the  other  advantages  that  are  now  shown 
to  belong  to  them. 

We  do  not  confine  these  remarks  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  vans, 
and  wagons  only — they  are  equally  applicable  to  those  of  the  loco* 
motive  itself,  and  if  the  change  proposed  be  ever  adopted,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  not  unfrequent  necessity  of  mending  broken 
drivers  may  be  quickly  obviated.    It  has  long  been  seen  that  existing 
spoked  driving  wheels  are  not  at  all  suited  for  the  increasing  traffic  on 
oar  railways ;  many  of  them  are  unable  to  endure  the  strain  of  a  mo- 
dern train.     They  were  all  very  well  and  good  at  their  birth ;  then 
the  weight  of  the  train  was  in  proportion  to  their  rigidity,  but  now*a- 
days  we  see  ordinary  trains  four  and  five  times  the  weight  they  were 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago— still  we  have  the  same  engines  and  the  same 
wheels  set  to  do  twice  or  thrice  their  former  amount  of  work.     In  a 
few  cases,  however,  new  wheels  of  larger  scantling  have  recently  been 
introduced.    This  certainly  is  anything  but  fair,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  case  must  be  met  somehow  or  other.    Let  us  see  how  this  shall 
best  be  done.     Not  very  long  ago  we  were  witness  to  a  miserable 
blunder  committed  by  the  locomotive  superintendent  on  a  certain 
English  line  of  railway,  and  on  whom  the  proceeding  reflects  any- 
thing but  credit,  for,  had  the  results  which  were  likely  to  follow  been 
seriously  weighed  beforehand,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  believe  that 
such  a  gross  mistake  would  have  been  perpetrated.     The  facts  of  the 
case  are  the  following: — The  company  had  a  limited  number  of  en- 
gines, most  of  which  were  made  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
at  a  period  when  the  trains  they  had  to  draw  were  seldom  more  than 
one-half  the  weight  and  number  of  what  they  now  are,  still  the  same 
engines  were  expected  and  set  to  do  all  this  extra  amount  of  work ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  from  the  additional  number  of  journeys 
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-which  thej  had  to  run,  say  nothing  about  the  amount  of  slipping;  of 
the  driving  wheels,  caused  by  the  heavy  load,  the  tyres  were  m  a 
comparatively  short  time,  loosened,  and  worn  oat — so  much  so,  that 
the  annual  expenses  of  repairs  were  largely  increased  by  this  item,  at 
the  same  time  much  loss  was  suffered  by  the  engine  itself  having  to 
lay  by  the  time  daring  which  the  tyres  were  being  turned  up  afresh, 
or  re-tyred,  as  the  case  might  be.     Thus  so  much  capital  was  doing 
nothing.     How  to  obviate  these  recurrences  was  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  in  what  way  was  this  done?     Heavy,  that  is  iliick  tyres 
had  all  along  been  used ;  but  it  was  thought  that  if  these  were  in- 
creased in  thickness,  and  put  on  the  wheels  tighter  than  before,  that 
the  loosening  would  be  avoided,  and  that  the  wheels  would  run  much 
longer  without  being  re-tyred;  but  we  shall  presently  see  if  this  was 
practically  the  result.     Tyres  of  a  monstrous  thickness  were  ordered 
(we  regret  we  cannot  state  the  exact  dimensions,  having  missed  our 
memoranda  respecting  them);  they  were  bored  of  little  less  interior 
diameter  than  had  been  the  practice  before  (with  thinner  tyres),  and 
put  upon  wheels  about  6  feet  in  diameter ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
after  lifting  the  first  wheel  out  of  the  cooling  cistern,  the  spokes, 
straight  beforehand,  were  found,  each  one,  to  be  curved  to  no  slight 
amount.     This,  however,  was  passed  over  quite  lightly,  as  if  merely 
nothing  of  consequence,  and  so  several  sets  of  drivers  were  similarly 
served.    Some  of  them  were,  however,  soon  set  to  the  crucial  test. 
They  had  not  been  running  many  weeks  before  the  spokes  became 
still  more  curved,  and  the  wheels  loose  in  the  tyres,  the  heavy  weight 
of  which,  tumbling  about  on  the  wheels  when  running,  smashed  them 
through  and  through  every  division  between  every  two  adjoining 
spokes,  and  several  of  the  spokes  were  also  broken ;  in  fact,  many  of 
the  wheels,  when  the  tyres  were  taken  off,  fairly  fell  in  pieces — and 
thus  the  last  error  was  worse  than  the  first.     AH  these  alterations 
made  with  the  view  of  saving  expenditure  !   Now,  we  venture  to  state, 
that  had  due  consideration  been  given  to  the  results  which  were  likely 
to  follow  from  such  a  proceeding,  no  such  course  could  have  been  en- 
tered upon  by  any  person  understanding  what  he  was  about.    The  re- 
sults were  predicted  by  others,  but  no  heed  was  taken ;  nevertheless 
it  was  not  long  afterwards  discovered  that  the  despised  prophecy  was 
in  reality  too  true.    We  have  cited  this  instance  at  some  length,  mainly 
because  we  think  it  right  these  things  should  be  made  public,  in  order 
that  others  may  be  warned  from  running  into  such  or  similar  errors. 
We  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  at  further  length  on  this  subject  at 
present,  and  conclude  by  recommending  urgent  attention  on  the  part 
of  British  engineers  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  disk  wheels  for  railway  purposes ;  still  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  results  which  followed  from  above-named  proceedings  would  have 
occurred  with  a  wheel  of  any  make,  provided  the  tyre  was  constructed 
of  sufficient  section  and  put  on  tight  enough  to  crush  the  interior^ 
which  must  have  given  way  in  some  shape. 
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Paper  on  Foundations  for  ChimneySy  Blast  FumaceSy  Heavy  Ma-^ 
chinery^  ^c.    By  Jeremiah  Head,  Engineer,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

From  the  London  Practical  Mecbanic't  Journal,  Joly,  1864. 

Large  works,  such  as  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  &c.,  are  generally 
Bought  to  be  erected,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
gable river.  The  advantage  of  a  private  wharf  is  the  reason  for  pre- 
ference given  to  such  sites. 

The  Clyde,  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  and  Mersey, 
have  each  of  them  their  banks  studded  more  or  less  with  manufacto- 
ries. Most  of  these  works  have  erections  requiring  sound  and  immov- 
able foundations,  as,  for  instance,  tall  chimneys,  furnaces,  and  heavy 
machinery,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  banks  of  rivers  afford 
only  the  very  worst  of  foundations. 


l^rwB^ 
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Take  the  Tees  for  instance,  the  heart  of  the  Cleveland  district,  and 
the  banks  of  which  are  becoming  rapidly  disposed  of  as  sites  for  vari- 
ous iron  works.  The  south  bank  consists  mostly  of  an  extensive  flat 
marsh,  in  many  parts  as  much  as  four  feet  below  the  level  of  spring 
tides,  which  are  kept  in  check  by  an  artificial  bank.  A  section  of  the 
strata  gives  usually  a  crust  of  four  or  five  feet  of  alluvial  clay,  in  all 
probability  gradually  deposited  by  floods  from  the  river.  Below  the 
clay  we  have  from  five  feet  upwards  of  peat,  containing  trunks  of 
trees  which  have  known  other  days.  Below  that  again,  down  to  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  we  find  a  soft  bluish  silt^  incapable  of  affording 
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a  foundation.  At  twenty  to  thirty  feet  there  is  often  either  good  clay 
or  a  liard  sand,  either  of  which  arf  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  fasti- 
dious  engineer. 

It  is  then  from  this  depth,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  that  we 
must  support  our  fabric. 

There  are  two  ways  commonly  in  vogue  for  obtaining  a  foundation 
from  this  substratum.  The  one  is  to  excavate  down  to  it  and  fill  up 
entirely  or  partly  with  solid  concrete,  (see  fig.  1,)  the  other  is  to  pile, 
(see  fig.  2.) 

Both  these  methods  are  attended  with  disadvantages.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  ground  in  the  above  named  locality  is,  as  vulgarly  termed, 
*' rotten"  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  batter  of  one  to  one  is  necessary  to 
prevent  land  slips,  and  should  it  be  in  the  winter  season,  even  this  is 
insufficient.  This  is  supposing  that  a  foundation  of,  say  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  diameter  upon  the  substratum  as  for  a  chimney  is  ne- 
cessary. If  that  substratum  be  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  the  ex- 
cavation must  be  20  +  20  +  25  or  65  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  which 
gives  about  8^  times  the  solid  content  of  what  would  be  necessary  if 
we  could  make  the  excavation  twenty-five  feet  at  the  top  and  dig  per- 
pendicularly down  without  batter. 

If  the  excavation  is  filled  up  with  solid  concrete,  there  is  the  draw- 
back of  the  expense  of  3^  times  as  much  as  is  actually  necessary,  as 
the  overhanging  parts,  A  A,  (fig.  1,)  take  a  bearing  only  on  the  ^^ rot- 
ten "  soil,  which  we  suppose  at  starting  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

And  if  we  build  a  solid  cylinder  of  concrete,  equal  in  area  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation,  ana  with  perpendicular  sides,  then  soil  must 
be  filled  in  all  round,  doubling  the  account  for  excavation  of  the  parts 
A  A,  or  in  figures  making  it  8^  less,  1=  2}  X  2  =  5  times  the  content 
of  the  solid  cylinder  B,  ue.  five  times  more  than  is  necessary. 

And  yet  we  cannot  get  the  25  feet  circle  upon  the  solid  substratum 
without  all  this  extra  labor  upon  this  system.  Another  objection  is 
the  form  of  this  kind  of  foundation.  According  to  all  mechanical  prin- 
ciples the  base  of  any  structure  should  be  the  broadest  part,  the  work 
gradually  narrowing  as  it  ascends,  like  a  basin  with  its  open  side  down- 
wards. 

But  on  this  plan  from  the  difficulty  in  excavating  in  any  other  way, 
the  foundation  has  to  assume  the  form  of  a  basin  with  its  open  side 
upwards,  and  hence,  should  there  be  any  irregularity  of  weight,  or 
position  of  the  superstructure,  there  could  hardly  be  a  worse  form  to 
resist  a  tendency  to  roll.  Piling,  which  is  the  method  of  securing  a  good 
foundation  generally  preferred  in  such  cases,  is  liable  to  the  following 
objections,  viz : — 

1^1 — It  is  very  expensive,  and  if  the  piles  are  required  of  a  greater 
length  than  about  85  feet,  they  are  often  difficult  to  obtain  at  any 
price. 

2d — If  the  pile  heads  project  above  the  surface  they  are  liable  to 
decay  at  the  surface  line.  If  the  concrete,  usually  placed  about  their 
heads  aud  crown-trees  to  keep  them  in  position,  be  upon  rotten  ground. 
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as  in  the  oase  assumed,  it  frequently  subsides,  tearing  itself  away  from 
the  crown^trees,  and  leaving  the  pile  heads  liable  to  deeay. 

If  flues,  kilns,  or  stoves  pass  near  them,  the  crown-trees  are  apt  to 
get  charred  or  burned,  letting  down  the  superstructures.  A  case  of 
several  air  stoves,  for  blast  furnaces,  being  rebuilt  from  this  cause,  has 
lately  come  under  the  writer's  notice. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  writer  would  submit  a  plan  which 
he  has  patented,  and  believes  to  be  new,  having  never  seen  or  heard  of 
it  before. 

Although  it  is  not  practicable  to  dig  down  twenty  feet  in  ^'rotten" 
ground,  to  obtain  a  circle  of  25  feet  diameter,  and  upwards,  without 
allowing  so  much  batter  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  excavation  most 
materially;  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  perfectly  possible  to  sink 
a  well  of,  say  6  to  8  feet  diameter,  perpendicularly  down  to  that  depth, 
without  any  fear  of  land  slips. 

The  circle  is  so  small  that  the  surrounding  strata,  pressing  together, 
feel  the  resistance  of  the  arch  form,  and  neutralize  one  another. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  to  make  the 
foundations  of  a  series  of  wells,  dug  one  by  one,  in  order  to  keep  the 
work  perfectly  under  control,  and  filled  up  with  concrete  or  slag  wall- 
ing, ».e.,  rough  rubble  walling,  formed  with  lumps  of  blast  furnace 
slag,  a  material  greatly  abounding  in  the 
above  locality.  If  a  greater  depth  than  24 
feet,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  stratum  renders  it 
necessary  at  a  less  depth,  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  make  the  wells  square,  with  two  planks 
at  each  corner  placed  vertically,  each  taking 
a  side  of  the  corner;  these  planks  to  be 
strutted  at  intervals  in  the  depth  ;  they  are 
to  be  hammered  down  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  drawn  out  as  the  concrete  rises. 
An  immediate  stage,  with  an  extra  hand 
upon  it,  will  lift  all  the  soil  down  to  a  depth 
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of,  say,  12  feet,  below  which  a  jack-roll 
and  buckets  will  be  necessary.  ]Near  the 
bottom  it  is  recommended  to  widen  the  base 
of  the  excavation  slightly,  in  order  to  incease 
the  footing  of  the  concrete  pillar.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  by  this  plan,  instead  of  the  foun- 
dation being  firmest  under  the  centre  of 
the  chimney,  or  other  structure,  forming  a 
pivot  upon  which  it  might  tend  to  work,  the 

concrete  pillars  may  be  disposed  more  at  the  corners,  forming  a  spread- 
ing base  which  is  the  desired  end  to  obtain. 

The  platform  on  which  to  commence  building  would,  on  this  system, 
be  formed  also  of  concrete  or  slag  walling,  say,  five  feet  thick,  and 
moulded  in  the  following  maniKer : — The  wells  having  been  filled  up 
to  A,  fig.  3,  within,  say,  6  or  8  feet  of  the  base  line  of  the  structure, 
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they  would  then  be  widened  ont,  working  from  a  round  eeetion  into  a 
square  one,  if  a  round  section  has  been  adopted.  The  intermediate  soil 
must  then  be  cnt  into  the  form  of  a  soffit  of  a  ground  arch,  and  the  con- 
crete made  up  to  the  ground  line  in  the  form  shown  in  fig.  8. 

This  foundation,  besides  the  advantages  of  easj  execution,  wide 
spread  base,  and  minimum  cost,  possesses  the  very  great  one  of  being 
formed  only  of  imperishable  materials. 

We  will  now  compare  the  costs  of  foundations  on  the  three  different 
plans  for  a  chimney,  say  500  tons  in  weight  where  the  substratum  was 
20  feet  deep. 

let.  Solid  Ckmereie  Fourulatumf  25  feet  diameter  at  bottom,  65  feet  at  top,  and  20 

feet  deep— (fig.  1.) 
Excavation,  1272  cubic  yards,  at  TJd,  •  £  39  15  0 

Cylinder  of  concrete,  25  feet  diameter  and  20  feet 

deep,  863  cubic  yards,  at  8s.  6d.,  •  •  68  10  6 

1272—868=909  cubic  yards,  at  7Jd.  for  filling  up 

round  concrete,  •  •  -  28    0  0 

Pumping,  say,  •  •  •  •  20    0  0 


2d.  Pile  Foundation-^(f^g.  2,) 

16  piles,  80  feet  long,  at  os.  each  driver. 

Crown-trees,  260  feet,  at  2s, 

8  planking  overtops,  1056  feet,  at  4d, 

Excavation,  274  yards,  at  7id, 

Concrete,  182  yards,  at  8s.  t>d., 

Spikes, 

Use  of  pile  driver,  say, 


If  the  under  crown-trees  alone  were  whole  timbers,  and  the  upper 
ones  half-timbers,  6  inches  apart,  thus  forming  the  platform  and  doing 
away  with  three  inches  planking,  a  better  job  would  be  made,  but  the 
cost,  £  144. 

8d.  Arc?ied  Foundation — (fig.  8.^ 

9  wells,  6  feet  diameter,  each  21  cubic  yards, 

platform  30  feet  square  and  5  feet  deep,  say  800 

yards  of  excavation,  at  7 jd, 
800  yards  of  concrete  or  slag  walling. 
Pumping,  say  at  88.  6d., 
Labor  for  jack-roll,  say. 


£151 

5  6 

•        £48 

00 

26 

00 

17  12  0 

8  11  3 

81 

17  0 

0  10  0 

8 

00 

£  135  10  3 

£9 

76 

52  10  0 

18 

00 

5 

00 

£S4  17  6 

It  thus  appears  that  the  arched  system,  besides  the  advantages  of 
better  mechanical  form  and  imperishability,  would  cost  in  the  case 
assumed  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  either  of  the  usual  methods. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  carry  out  the  same  principle 
by  excavating  in  deep  trenches,  either  in  straight  lines  or  in  circles, 
and  filling  up  and  arching  over,  as  explained  above.  An  annular  ex- 
cavation, with,  perhaps,  a  single  massive  pillar  in  the  middle,  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  where  there  is  not  room  for  an  extended  base 
on  pillarS;  as,  for  instance,  two  or  more  blast  furnaces  close  together. 
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The  exeavation  while  in  progress  is  strutted  from  side  to  side  to  pre- 
Tent  it  falling  in^  and  is  filled  up  with  concrete  or  slag  walling  as  it 


advances. 


MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


Proceedmg$  of  the  Aeeociation  for  the  Pi^evenUon  of  Steam  Boiler 

Exploeione^  Manchester. 

[Beport  of  Chief  Engineer,  March  8, 1864.] 

From  the  Lond.  Pnetkal  lleehanlc'a  Joumal,  April,  1S64. 

This  report  was  a  double  one,  embracing  the  month  of  January  as 
well  as  that  of  February — since  the  annual  meeting  having  been  held 
«pon  the  same  day  as  the  last  ordinary  monthly  one  of  the  Executive 
Oommittee,  the  consideration  of  engineering  matters  had  then  been 
postponed  till  the  next  meeting.  Of  this  report  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

*^  During  the  last  two  months,  t.^.,  from  January  Ist  to  February 
19th,  inclusive,  the  ordinary  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made ;  2 
boilers  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  807  defects  discovered  in  the 
boilers  examined,  10  of  which  were  dangerous.  Details  of  these  defects 
will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 

Furnaces  out  of  shape  5;  fractures  8  (1  dangerous);  blistered  plates 
8(1  dangerous);  corrosion  45  (5  dangerous);  grooving-intemal  6 ;  feed 
apparatus  out  of  order,  1 ;  water-gauges  ditto,  45  (2  dangerous) ;  blow 
out  apparatus  ditto,  43;  fusible  plugs  ditto,  1;  safety*valves  ditto  5; 
pressure-gauges  ditto,  13  (1  dangerous) ;  boilers  without  glass  water* 
gauges,  14;  without  pressure-gauges  4;  without  blow-out  apparatus  24; 
without  feed  back-pressure  valves,  83;  cases  of  over  pressure,  5;  defi- 
ciency of  water,  2 ;  in  all  807. 

Of  some  of  the  defects  enumerated  above  a  few  particulars  may  be 
given : 

Blistered  Plates. — ^A  blister,  measuring  24  inches  by  12  inches,  and 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  has  been  met  with  inside  an 
internally-fired  boiler,  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  working  at  a  pressure  of 
45  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Corrosion — Internal. — In  two  boilers,  though  only  eighteen  months 
old,  the  plates,  which  had  been  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  origi- 
nally, were  found  to  be  eaten  half  through,  while  the  rivet  heads  also 
were  attacked*  The  plates  were  honey-combed,  being  affected  more 
severely  at  the  furnace  than  at  the  back  end  of  the  boiler.  The  feed- 
water  used  was  drawn  from  a  well. 

In  another  boiler  which  was  of  Lancashire  construction,  and  fed  from 
the  Rochdale  Canal,  the  furnace  crowns  presented  a  spongy  appearance, 
and  channeling  had  set  in  at  the  transverse  seams,  which  is  unusual 
in  internal  flue  tubes;  also  the  rivet  heads  and  angle  irons  were  attack- 
ed, as  well  as  the  whole  boiler  generally.  Some  of  the  channels  were 
cut  half  through  the  plate,  while  many  of  the  other  indentations  ex- 
ceeded this. 
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Internal  corrosion  has  been  snccessfally  arrested,  in  many  eases  by 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda,  introduced  in  small  and  frequent  quantities 
urith  the  feed-water. 

Carrofion — External. — Two  wagon  boilers  were  found  to  be  so  cor- 
roded along  the  brick-work  seating,  that  holes  could  be  scraped  through 
the  plates. 

Two  Lancashire  boilers,  set  upon  side  walls,  though  free  from  leak- 
age at  the  seams  of  rivets,  were  found  on  **  thorough  "  examination,  to  be 
seriously  corroded  at  the  seating,  in  consequence  of  water,  arising  from 
the  discharge  of  the  safety  valves,  &c.,  being  allowed  to  fall  upon  them. 

Two  other  instances  occurred  to  Lancashire  boilers,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  set  upon  mid-feather  walls.  It  is  always  recommended 
that  a  portion  of  this  wall  should  be  removed,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  a'Uhorough"  examination,  otherwise  the  true  condition  of  the 
plates  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  this  instance,  this  recommendation 
was  not  complied  with  in  time  for  the  inspector's  examination,  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  see  the  amount  of  corrosion  going  on.  But  upon  this 
recommendation  being  subsequently  adopted,  the  plates  were  found  to 
be  so  dangerously  eaten  away,  that  the  owner  at  once  condemned  the 
boiler,  and  our  inspector  found  it  removed  on  his  next  visit.  In  the 
other  case,  the  plates  over  the  mid-feather,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  transverse  seams,  were  found  to  be  reduced  in  places  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Four  cases  of  external  corrosion  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  the  shells 
of  internally-fired  tubular  boilers,  on  account  of  the  unequal  expansion 
of  the  metal,  consequent  on  the  imperfect  circulation  of  the  water. 
The  constant  straining  indaced  by  this  unequal  expansion  had  pro- 
duced leakage  at  the  transverse  seams,  and  thus  corroded  the  plates. 
In  such  cases  caulking  is  of  little  use.  In  many  boilers  of  this  class 
under  inspection,  the  edge  of  the  overlap  has  been  so  repeatedly  trim- 
med and  recaulked,  that  the  margin  beyond  the  rivets  has  been  at 
length  all  cut  away.  The  only  radical  cure  is  to  maintain  the  whole  of 
the  shell  at  an  equal  temperature,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  has  been 
found  to  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  carrying  a  return  flue  under 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

Two  other  cases  arose  from  leakage  at  the  tube  ends  of  multitubular 
boilers,  from  which  the  plates  at  the  bottom  of  the  combustion  cham- 
bers were  nearly  eaten  through. 

Fressure  gauges  out  of  order. — One  has  been  met  with  which  only 
indicated  14  &8.  as  the  blowing  ofi*  pressure,  while  it  proved  to  be  as 
much  as  85  S»s.  This  shows  the  importance  of  all  boilers  being  fitted 
with  suitable  taps,  in  order  that  the  inspector  may  apply  his  indicator, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  actual  pressure,  and  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
steam-gauge  at  each  of  his  visits. 

Explosions. — ^An  explosion  occurred  on  Wednesday,  December  80, 
1868,  which  was  not  reported  in  time  to  take  its  place  in  last  year's 
list,  so  that  the  number  of  explosions  for  the  year  1868,  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Association,  will  now  stand  as  48 ;  while  the 
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nnmber  of  persons  killed  and  injured  will  remain  unaltered,  since, 
happilj,  no  one  was  hurt  bj  the  explosion  just  referred  to. 

The  boiler  in  question,  which  was  not  under  the  care  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, was  of  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  construction,  and  exter- 
nally fired. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  simply  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
engine-tender,  who  allowed  the  boiler  to  get  short  of  water.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  plates  orer  the  fire  became  red-hot,  and  so  weak- 
ened, that  rupture  ensued.  Though  the  rent  was  confined  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shell  immediately  over  the  fire,  the  boiler  was  blown  from 
its  seat  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  bottom  upwards ;  while  another, 
working  alongside,  was  also  dislodged,  and  thrown  to  a  greater  distance 
than  the  one  that  burst. 

The  engine-tender  was  prosecuted  for  neglect,  and  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 

Of  No.  47  explosion,  which  occurred  on  December  81,  1863,  some 
additional  particulars  of  interest  have  been  obtained  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  report. 

The  boiler  referred  to  was  No.  1  of  a  series  of  three,  connected  to- 
gether and  working  side  by  side,  all  of  them  being  of  plain  cylindrical 
^gg-ended  construction,  and  externally-fired.  The  furnace  end  was 
rent  into  five  or  six  pieces,  and  the  fragments  scattered,  some  of  them 
being  blown  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  shell  was  thrown  from  its  original  position,  and  the  seating  alto- 
gether destroyed. 

It  isof  interest  to  note  that  the  adjoining  boiler  was  also  dislodged,  and 
battered  in  at  its  side  for  nearly  half  its  length,  since  it  affords  an 
illustration,  by  no  means  the  first  that  has  been  met  with,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  what  may  be  termed  compound  explosions  arise,  and 
which  it  appears  spring  from  externally-fired  boilers  only, 

From  the  commencement  pf  the  present  year  up  to  February  19, 
five  explosions  have  to  be  reported,  from  which  fifteen  lives  have  been 
loet,  and  also  twelve  persons  injured,  some  of  them  very  severely.  Not 
one  of  the  boilers  in  question  was  under  the  charge  of  this  Association. 

These  explosions  have  not  all  been  personally  investigated,  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  the  Association  is  frequently  indebted,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  engineers,  who,  residing  in  the  respective  localities 
of  the  explosions,  and  having  the  opportunity  of  making  examinations, 
kindly  furnish  the  detailed  reports  and  sketches. 

No.  1  Explosion. — The  boiler  in  question  worked  at  a  colliery,  and 
was  not  under  the  charge  of  this  Association.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  two  working  side  by  side,  both  of  them  being  of  balloon  or  haystack 
shape,  13  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  their  safety-valves  loaded  to 
14  9>8.  per  square  inch,  although  usually  the  engine  worked  with  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  5  &>s.  only. 

The  explosion  took  place  on  a  Monday  morning,  the  boiler  and  the 
engine  having  been  at  rest  on  the  previous  day.  The  weather  was 
frosty  at  the  time,  and  the  feed  pipe,  as  was  found  upon  examination 
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after  the  explosion,  became  choked  with  ice.  This  cntoffthesnpply 
to  the  boiler,  and  it  conseqaently  exploded  from  shortness  of  water. 

The  boiler  was  rent  into  seven  pieces,  the  steam  pipes  broken  ap,ft 
portion  of  the  engine-house  thrown  down,  and  the  top  of  the  chimney- 
stack  damaged.  The  fragments  of  the  shell  and  steam  pipes,  as  well 
as  the  debris  of  the  building,  were  scattered  to  a  considerable  distance, 
but  although  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  boiler,  and  many  of  the  flying  bricks  struck  the  roof  of  an  ad- 
jacent cottage,  in  which  its  residents  were  sleeping  at  the  time,  yet 
happily  no  one  was  injured. 

No.  2  Explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  roan,  occurred 
to  a  boiler  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association,  and  employed 
driving  an  engine  attached  in  a  limestone  pit. 

It  appears  that  the  boiler  was  6  years  old  and  one  of  a  series  of  two, 
working  side  by  side,  and  connected  together,  both  of  them  being  of 

fdain  cylindrical  egg-ended  construction,  and  externally-fired.  The 
ength  of  the  one  in  question  was  31  feet  8  inches,  the  diameter  7  feet 
and  the  original  thickness  of  the  plates  from  three-eighths  to  seven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch ;  while  the  pressure  to  which  the  safety-valve  was 
loaded  was  48  lbs.  This,  however,  would  be  exceeded  whenever  the 
steam  blew  off  at  all  briskly,  and,  since  there  was  no  steam-gauge,  the 
exact  pressure  would  not  be  known.  Excepting  the  omission  of  the 
steam  pressure-gauge,  which,  though  too  common,  should  never  occur, 
the  boiler  was  fitted  with  such  mountings  as  are  usual  to  its  class,  and 
might  have  been  safely  worked  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  as  long  as  k 
was  in  good  condition. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Leakage  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  both  at  the  seams  of  rivets  and  at 
the  joint  of  the  feed-pipe,  which  was  not  riveted  to  the  shell,  as  it 
should  have  been,  but  merely  bolted.  The  water  from  this  leakage  ran 
down  and  corroded  both  sides  of  the  boiler,  though  it  affected  the  right 
hand  one  more  especially,  the  plates  of  which  it  reduced  in  thickness 
to  nearly  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  for«k  length  of  about  8  feet  horizon- 
tally, just  at  a  part  concealed  from  view  by  the  brick-work  in  which 
the  boiler  was  set.  At  this  weakened  part,  which  was  below  water- 
line,  the  shell  rent  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  tore  from  end  to  end, 
opening  out  nearly  flat  and  separating  into  three  pieces* 

All  these  fragments  were  thrown  from  their  original  position,  one 
of  them  to  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  only,  and  the  other  two  about  40 
yards  across  a  colliery  railway.  The  seating  of  the  boiler  was  torn  up, 
the  engine-house  shattered  and  unroofed,  and  the  debris  scattered  in 
every  direction.  The  man  who  lost  his  life — though  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  canal  to  that  on  which  the  explosion  occurred,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  40  yards — was  struck  by  a  brick  shot  away  by  the 
percussive  action  of  the  steam,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the 
effects  of  the  blow ;  while  the  engine-driver  and  another  man  in  the 
engine-house  escaped  comparatively  uninjured. 

It  appears  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  boiler  at  the  time 
that  it  burst,  and  there  is  no  need  of  the  supposition,  that  any  unusual 
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pressure  of  steam  existed,  since  the  fact  of  the  plates  being  thinned  by 
corrosion^  as  thej  urere  found  to  be,  is  quite  sufficient  by  itself  to 
account  for  the  explosion. 

At  the  inquest,  the  owner  of  the  boiler,  through  his  solicitor,  attempt* 
ed  to  prove  the  engine-man  at  fault,  and  show  that  the  explosion  was 
due  to  excessive*  pressure  of  steam,  consequent  on  his  negligence,  and 
not  to  the  defective  condition  of  the  boiler.  The  jury,  however,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the 
superintending  engineer  of  the  works,  both  of  whom  it  appears  had 
been  apprized,  more  than  once,  of  the  leakage  which  was  going  on, 
and  their  attention  called  to  the  necessity  of  further  examination. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  however,  shortly  after  set  aside  on  ac* 
count  of  informality. 

No.  8  Explosion,  from  which  one  person  was  injured,  but  happily 
no  one  killed,  occurred  to  a  boiler  not  employed  in  the  generation  of 
steam  power,  but  for  heating  and  ventilating  a  public  building.  This 
boiler  was  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  date,  (January  11th,)  that  this  explosion  took 
place  during  the  severe  frost  at  the  commencement  of  the  year;  whilo 
two  other  explosions  happened  to  household  boilers,  just  about  the  same 
time,  by  which  one  person  was  killed  and  three  others  injured.  It  was 
through  the  frost  that  these  explosions  arose.  The  water  in  the  pipes 
froze  and  thus  the  outlets  became  choked,  and  the  steam  pressure  bottled 
up,  so  that  on  the  fire  being  maintained  for  a  sufficient  time  explosion 
became  inevitable  from  accumulated  pressure.  As  long  as  the  water 
in  these  boilers  retains  its  liquid  state  its  own  inlet  column  forms  a 
natural  safety-valve,  but  since  this  action  is  entirely  arrested  on  the 
occurrence  of  frost,  every  boiler  employed  for  heating  and  ventilating 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  those  for  household  purposes,  should  be 
fitted  with  an  efficient  mechanical  safety-valve,  which  would  remain 
unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature.  The  importance  of  this  with 
regard  to  domestic  boilers  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  I  have  known 
neglect  of  this  precaution  to  result  in  fatal  consequences  in  more  than 
one  instance. 

No.  6  Explosion  was  of  a  very  serious  character,  resulting,  not  only 
in  considerable  damage  to  property,  but  also  in  the  death  of  thirteen 
persons,  and  in  injury,  which  in  some  cases  was  very  severe,  to  ten 
others.  It  took  place  at  an  iron  works,  the  boilers  of  which  were  not 
under  the  Qharge  of  this  Association.  The  scene  of  the  explosion  has 
been  personally  visited,  and  the  cause  investigated,  but,  since  the  coro- 
ner's inquiry  is  still  pending,  the  publication  of  the  particulars  is  de* 
ferred  to  the  next  monthly  report. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  report  was  closed,  which  only  extends,  as 
stated,  to  the  19th  of  February  last,  another  most  serious  explosion, 
reanlting  in  the.  death  of  ten  persons,  as  well  as  injury  to  seventeen 
others,  has  occurred  at  an  iron-works  to  a  boiler  not  under  the  charge 
of  this  Association.  The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  has  been  personally 
visited,  and  the  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  monthly  report  for 
March  to  which  the  explosion  belongs. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  already  tweuty-five  persons  hayebeen  killed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year  by  the  six  explosions  which  have 
occurred* 


On  Alloys  Containing  Tungsten. 

Prom  the  London  Mechanlos'  Magazine,  March,  1861. 

Garon  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  by  order  of  the  French 
Minister  of  War  to  determine  the  influence  produced  by  tungsten  upon 
the  qualities  of  bronze,  cast  iron,  and  steel.     The  only  French  mine 
from  which  tungsten  is  obtained  in  quantity  belongs  to  M.  Dubreuil, 
and  is  situated  at  Puy-les-Viques  near  St.  Leonard,  in  the  department 
of  the  Haute  Vienne.     The  wolf-ram  is  here  pulverized  and  roasted 
to  separate  sulphur  and  arsenic.    In  this  state  it  could  be  sold  at  2f*60 
the  kilogramme,  but  it  is  better  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state  by 
heating  with  enough  carbon  to  reduce  the  metals.    The  crude  tungsten 
contains  iron,  manganese,  and  carbon,  and  is  now  sold  at  8f-75  the 
kilogramme,  a  price  wliich  will  probably  be  still  further  reduced.  Tang- 
sten  as  thus  prepared  was  found  incapable  of  forming  true  alloys  with 
copper,  tin,  and  gun-metal,  the  latter  becoming  less  homogeneous  and 
less  tenacious  than  ordinary  bronze,  although  harder.     The  addition 
of  tungsten  to  cast  iron  was  found  on  the  contrary  to  increase  both 
the  hardness  and  tenacity  in  about  the  same  ratio  with  the  quantity 
of  tungsten  added.   Even  a  small  percentage,  not  exceeding  one  per 
cent,  of  tungsten,  was  found  to  exert  a  marked  influence,  the  grain  of 
the  iron  becoming  regular,  fine  and  grayish,  and  the  fracture  showing 
great  homogeneity.     The  addition  of  tungsten,  to  steel  was  found  al- 
ways to  increase  both  its  hardness  and  its  tenacity.     The  alloy  exhi- 
bits a  peculiar  fracture  with  a  brilliant  lustre,  so  that  tungsten  steel 
is  easily  recognised  by  a  practised  eye.     Poor  steel  requires  more 
tungsten  than  steel  of  good  quality.     A  good  cement  steel  alloyed 
with  5  per  100  of  tungsten  gave  a  steel  of  excessive  hardness  which, 
however,  forged  very  well,  though  it  required  much  more  force  than 
ordinary  steel.     After  tempering,  it  acquired  a  hardness  comparable 
only  to  that  of  the  hard  white  cast  iron.    A  gun  barrel  made  of  steel, 
which  on  analysis  proved  to  contain  tungsten,  withstood  the  explosion 
of  a  charge  Om.6  in  length  and  weighing  150  grammes,  with  5  balls 
of  lead  weighing  135  grammes.     The  author  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  steel  of  similar  quality  by  fusing  together  in  an  earthen  crucible  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  200  grammes  of  highly  carburetted  steel,  800 
grammes  of  good  iron,  and  20  grammes  of  tungsten*    In  conclusiony 
Caron  confidently  recommends  the  employment  of  tungsten  to  improve 
the  qualities  of  steel,  and  shows  that  with  tungsten  at  Sf*70  the  kilo- 
gramme, the  price  of  steel  would  be  increased  by  only  7  or  8  francs 
the  100  kilogrammes. — Ann.  de  Chimie. 
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On  the  Shq^posed  Miure  of  Air  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  Oxygen. 
By  Gborgb  F.  Rod  well,  F.C.S. 

Trom  the  London  Ohemlcal  News,  No.  SOT. 
(Continued  from  page  119.) 

3.  Diseovery  of  the  Pressure  of  the  Air. — Some  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Mathematical  Dialogues,"  a  work  "On  Motion"  ap- 
peared, the  ingenuity  of  which  so  struck  Galileo,  that  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  its  author,  Torricelli.  Torricelli*  became  the  pupil 
of  Galileo,  but  he  was  not  long  destined  to  study  under  so  great  a 
master,  for  three  months  after  their  first  acquaintance  Galileo  died ; 
not,  however,  before  he  had  imparted  to  his  pupil  much  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  during  a  most  active  scientific  life,  and  had  exhorted 
him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  several  unexplained  phenomena,  among 
others  that  of  the  limited  height  to  which  water  rises  in  a  pump. 

In  making  some  experiments  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  the  cause 
of  this  latter  phenomenon,  Torricelli  filled  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
four  feet  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  heaviest 
liquid  he  could  find,  viz :  mercury,  and  inverted  it  in  a  basin  of  the 
same  liquid  ;  instead  of  the  mercury  remaining  suspended  in  the  tube, 
as  water  would  have  done,  it  sank  to  such  an  extent  that  its  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  was  about  80  inches. 
Torricelli  concluded  that  this  result  was  produced  by  the  air  pressing 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  but  other  philosophers  preferred  to 
attribute  it  to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum. 

In  1644,  an  account  of  the  experiment  was  sent  to  Mersennu8,t 
who  conceived  that  there  were  small  hooks  in  the  atmosphere  which 
supported  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube. 

Pascal  was  not  in  Paris  when  Torricelli's  experiment  was  first 
made  known  there,  and  did  not  hear  of  it  till  1646.  He  immediately 
made  some  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  published  an  account  of 
them  in  1647,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  New  Experiments  concerning 
the  Vacuum,"  from  which  we  select  the  following: 

A  glass  syringe  with  an  accurately  fitting  piston  was  placed  entirely 
in  water,  the  open  end  closed  by  the  finger,  and  the  piston  raised.  An 
empty  space  was  apparent  in  the  syringe,  and  the  finger  was  strongly 
pressed  against  the  glass,  but  by  increasing  the  mitgnitude  of  the 
empty  space,  no  greater  pressure  was  felt  by  the  finger.  When  the 
closed  end  was  opened,  water  immediately  filled  the  empty  space. 

A  glass  tube  46  feet  long,  open  at  one  end  and  sealed  hermetically 
at  the  other,  was  filled  with  red  wine,  and  inverted,  the  open  end  be- 
ing placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  The  column  of  wine  sank  till  it  re- 
mained at  the  height  of  32  feet§  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When 
the  tube  was  inclined,  so  that  no  part  of  it  was  more  than  82  feet  above 
the  water,  the  wine  rose  and  entirely  filled  the  tube. 

A  syringe  was  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  its  open  end  plunged 
in  mercury ;  on  raising  the  piston,  mercury  was  observed  to  follow  it, 
♦  Born,  1608.     Died,  1647.  f  Born,  1688.    Died,  1648. 

X  Born,  1628.    Died,  1662.  {  A  foot  =^  1  foot  1-126  inch. 
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until  a  height  of  2  feet  8  inches  had  been  attained,  beyond  which,  how- 
ever much  the  piston  might  be  raised,  the  raerenrj  refused  to  ascend. 

From  these  and  several  other  experiments,  Pascal  declares  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  the  space  above  the  mercary  in  Torricelli's  experiment 
is  not  full  of  either  ordinary  air  or  that  air  which  some  philosophers 
assert  is  inclosed  in  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  or  of  air  remaining  by 
chance  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass,  nor  does  it  contain  vapor  of 
mercury,  or  that  subtle  air  said  by  some  to  be  mixed  with  ordinary 
air.     It  is  veritably  void  and  destitute  of  all  matter. 

These  views  were  combated  by  Father  Noel,  a  Jesuit,  who  believed 
that  the  space  above  the  mercury  was  only  an  apparent  void.  Noel 
aflSirmed  that  just  as  that  which  we  call  blood  is  a  mixture  of  bile, 
phlegm,  '^melancolie,"  and  of  blood,  so  that  which  we  call  air  is  a 
mixture  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth*  The  fire  and  air,  being  more 
subtle  than  the  water  and  earth,  can  penetrate  glass,  and  the  space 
which  Pascal  had  stated  to  be  absolutely  vacuous  he  believed  to  be 
filled  with  a  pure  air,  compelled  to  separate  from  its  grosser  part  by 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which  dragged  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  glass.  These  objections  were  answered  by  Pascal,  and 
their  fallacy  proved  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  '^  New  Experiments  concerning  the  Vacuum,"  Pascal  had 
given  no  actual  proof  that  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  but  soon  after  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
he  thought  of  an  experiment  which  would  settle  the  matter  definitely 
one  way  or  the  other ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  try  it  in  Paris,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Perier,  who  resided  in  Auvergne,  and  begged  him 
to  make  the  experiment* 

In  his  letter  to  Perier,  which  was  written  on  November  15,  1647,* 
he  says  he  cannot  believe  that  Nature,  which  is  not  animate  or  sensible, 
can  be  susceptible  of  horror,  because  passions  presuppose  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  sharing  them.  He  believes  that  all  the  phenomena  attributed 
to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum,  are  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  has  devised  an  experiment  which  must  decide  the  matter.  ^^  This 
is  to  make  the  ordinary  experiment  of  a  vacuum,  several  times  in  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  tube,  with  the  same  quicksilver,  sometimes  at 
the  bottom,  and  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  elevated  at 
least  500  or  600  toises,t  in  order  to  prove  if  the  height  of  the  quick- 
silver suspended  in  the  tube  will  be  equal  or  different  in  these  two 
situations.  You  undoubtedly  already  see  that  this  experiment  is  de- 
cisive of  the  question,  and  that  if  it  happens  that  the  height  of  the 
quicksilver  is  less  on  the  summit  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
(as  I  have  many  reasons  for  believing,  although  all  those  who  have 
thought  on  this  matter  are  against  this  opinion),  it  will  follow  neces- 
sarily that  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  only  cause  of  this 
suspension  of  quicksilver,  and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  since  it  is 
certain  that  tliere  is  more  air  which  presses  on  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain than  on  its  summit." 

*  See  **  IWcit  de  la  Grande  Experience  de  rEquilibre  des  Liqaeurs." 
t  A  tobe  =  6  -39459  feet 
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Paseal  suggested  that  the  experiment  should  he  made  on  the  sum- 
tnit  of  the  Pay  de  D5me,  a  monntain  in  Aavergne;  bat  Perier  was  at 
Moalins  when  the  letter  reached  him,  and  was  nnable  to  make  the 
trial  till  the  following  September,  more  than  eleven  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter. 

On  September  19, 1648,  Perier  provided  himself  with  six  livres  of 
well  purified  mercury,  and  two  glass  tubes,  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  4  feet  long,  and  closed  at  one  end.  The  tubes  were  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  the  same  vessel,  at  the  base  of  the  Pny 
de  D5me:  the  height  of  the  column  in  each  tube  was  found  to  be  ab- 
solutely the  same,  vie:  26  inches  8}  lines*  above  the  level  of  mer- 
cury in  the  vessel.  One  of  the  tubes  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  the  height  of  the  mercury  within  it  bein^  marked,  and  a 
man  appointed  to  watch  if  it  varied.  Perier  carried  the  other  tube 
and  part  of  the  same  mercury  to  the  summit  of  the  Puy  elevated  about 
500  toises  above  its  base,  and  on  repeating  the  experiment,  the  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  was  found  to  be  only  23  inches  2  lines ;  *'  ce 
qui,"  writes  Perier,  ^^nous  ravit  tons  d'admiration  et  d'etonnement." 
The  experiment  was  repeated  five  separate  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  the  same  result. 

During  the  descent  the  tube  was  filled  and  inverted ;  at  Lafon  de 
r  Arbre :  the  height  of  the  mercury  was  25  inches.  When  the  ex- 
periment was  repeated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  in  the  same  tube, 
the  mercury  was  found  to  remain  suspended  at  the  original  height  of 
26  inches  8^  lines,  and  the  column  in  the  tube  which  had  been  left 
there  also  stood  at  that  height.  The  following  day  Perier  repeated 
the  experiment  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  Notre  Dame  de  Clermont, 
and  found  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  amounting  to  2 
lines. 

The  different  heights  of  the  column  of  mercury  at  the  various  ele- 
Tations  at  which  Perier  had  made  the  experiment  were  as  follows : 

At  Clermont,          •  ...  26  inches  8}  lines. 

7  toises  above  Clermont,  .            .            .  26      <«     8      « 

27    "        ««            ««  ...  26      "     1      " 

About  160t           •'  .            .  26      ««     0      « 

"      600            "  ...  23      "     2      " 

These  results  were  communicated  to  Pascal  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 22,  1648,  and  they  fully  confirmed  the  views  which  he  had 
previously  held. 

The  Puy  de  Ddme  experiment  proved  indubitably  that  the  suspen- 
aion  of  the  mercury  in  TorricelIi*s  experiment  was  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  not  to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum.  Hitherto,  not 
only  Torricelli's  experiment,  but  all  the  phenomena  which  were  at 
that  time  attributed  to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum,  could  be  ex- 
plained equally  well  by  this  theory,  or  by  that  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air ;  and  when  Torricelli  first  made  known  his  experiment,  men  pre- 

«  12  lines  »  1  incb. 

t  From  the  height  at  which  the  mercorj  stood  Lafon  must  be  at  least  200  toises 
above  Clermont 
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ferred  to  explain  it  by  Aristotle's  theory,  which  had  been  reoeived  for 
80  many  centuries,  rather  than  to  accept  a  new  explanation,  of  the 
truth  of  which  they  had  no  absolute  proof.  But  the  Pny  de  Dome 
experiment  supplied  the  absolute  proof  which  was  wanting,  for  (as 
Pascal  says  in  his  first  letter  to  Perier)  we  know  that  more  air  presses 
on  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  than  on  its  summit,  but  no  one  can  affirm 
that  Nature  has  a  greater  horror  of  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
than  she  has  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  if,  therefore,  the  column 
of  mercury  is  found  to  sink  the  higher  the  tube  is  carried,  proof  is  at 
once  afibrded  of  which  theory  is  to  be  accepted,  as  truly  explaining 
not  only  Torricelli's  experiment,  but  the  whole  class  of  phenomena 
attributed  to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum. 

This  was  one  of  the  first,  and  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  applica- 
tions of  Bacon's  *'  Instances  of  the  Cross,"*  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
perfect  example  of  the  way  in  which  this  '^  help  of  the  understanding" 
was  intended  to  be  used  for  the  interpretation  of  Nature. 

For  more  than  2000  years  men  had  been  traveling  along  the  road 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Aristotle ;  but  Torricelli,  although  he  kept  to  it 
for  some  distance,  at  a  certain  point  constructed  a  new  road,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  other,  which  he  conceived  would  lead  travelers  more 
surely  whither  they  desired  to  go.  But  there  was  no  direction  post, 
and  when  travelers  came  to  the  division  they  knew  not  whether  to 
still  keep  to  the  road  of  Aristotle,  or  to  turn  aside  into  the  branch 
road  of  Torricelli,  and  the  generality  preferred  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney by  the  beaten  well-known  track.  It  was  reserved  for  Pascal  to 
erect  the  cross  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  roads,  to  point  out  the  right 
way  to  the  traveler,  and  it  still  keeps  its  place,  and  the  direction 
which  he  graved  thereon  still  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  monn- 
xn^nt  to  a  glorious  intellect. 

Some  time  after  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Puy  de  D5me  experi- 
ment, Pascal  requested  Perier  to  observe  the  different  heights  at  which 
the  column  of  mercury  stood  at  different  times,  and  during  various 
changes  of  weather,  in  the  same  locality.  Perier  made  daily  observa- 
tion at  Clermont,  from  the  beginning  of  1649  to  the  last  day  of  March, 
1651.  A  friend  to  whom  he  wrote  in  Paris  made  observations  from 
August  1, 1649,  to  the  last  day  of  March,  1651 ;  and  MM.  des  Cartes 
and  Ghanut  made  observations  in  Stockholm  from  October  21,  164U, 
to  September  24,  1650. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 

*  Extract  from  the  thirty-Bixth  aphorism  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  ''NoTum 
Organum,"  translated  by  J.  Devey: — **ln  the  fourteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  the  Instances  of  the  Cross,  borrowing  our  metaphor  from  the 
crosses  erected  where  two  roads  meet,  to  point  out  the  different  directions.  We  are 
-wont  also  to  call  them  decisive  and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  cases  instances 
of  the  oracle  and  of  command.  Their  nature  is  as  follows : — When  in  investigating 
any  nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were  balanced,  and  uncertain  to  which  of  two 
or  more  natures  the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  assigned,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  and  usual  occurrence  of  several  natures,  the  Instances  of  the  Croea 
show  that  the  union  of  one  nature  with  the  required  nature  is  Arm  and  indissoluble, 
whilst  that  of  the  other  is  unsteady  and  separable ;  by  which  means  the  question  is 
decided,  and  the  first  ia  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dismissed  and  re- 
jected." 
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At  Glennont  (about  400  toises  above  Paris)  the  greatest  heigbt  of 
the  column  of  mercury  was  26  inches  11^  lines  (February  14, 1651). 
The  least  height  was  25  inches  8  lines  (October  5,  1649). 

In  Paris  the  greatest  height  was  28  inches  7  lines  (November  8  and 
5, 1649).     The  least  height  was  27  inches  8^  lines  (October  4, 1649). 

In  Stockholm  the  greatest  height  was  28  inches  7  lines  (December 
8,  1649).    The  least  height  was  26  inches  4f  lines  (May  6,  1650). 

Perier  noticed  the  fact  that  sudden  changes  in  the  height  of  the 
column  often  take  place ;  thus,  on  December  6,  1649,  the  mercury 
stood  at  27  inches  5  lines,  while  on  December  8  it  had  risen  to  28 
inches  7  lines. 

It  was  Pascal's  intention  to  thoroughly  explain  in  a  large  treatise 
the  principal  questions  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  the  vacuum, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  bat  he  abandoned  this  idea,  and  contented 
himself  with  writing  two  short  treatises  ^'On  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids,' ' 
and  *^  On  the  Weight  of  the  Mass  of  Air ;"  these  were  found  among  his 
papers,  and  were  published  in  1663,  one  year  after  the  death  of  their 
illustrious  author. 

The  proofs  of  the  assertions  made  in  the  treatise  ^^On  the  Weight 
of  the  Mass  of  Air,"  are  mainly  taken  from  experiments  described  in 
the  treatise  ^^  On  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids ;"  the  air  is  considered  to 
act  in  every  way  as  a  liquid,  and  that  which  he  has  found  to  hold  good 
with  water,  he  considers  to  be  equally  true  for  air.  In  the  first  chapi- 
ter of  the  treatise  *^  On  the  Weight  of  the  Mass  of  Air,"  Pascal  proves 
that  air  possesses  weight,  and  that  it  presses  upon  all  bodies  which  it 
surrounds. 

In  a  heap  of  wool  twenty  or  thirty  toises  high,  the  wool  at  the  bot- 
tom is  more  compressed  than  that  in  the  middle  or  near  the  top  of  the 
heap,  because  it  is  pressed  down  by  a  greater  weight  of  wool  above  it; 
similarly  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  valleys  is  more  compressed  than  that 
on  the  summit  of  mountains,  because  it  has  a  greater  weight  of  air 
above  it.  If  a  handful  of  wool  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heap,  and  placed  in  the  middle  or  near  the  top  of  it  it  will  enlarge  it- 
self, because  it  will  have  a  less  weight  of  wool  to  support  than  it  had 
before,  so,  also,  if  we  take  air  from  a  valley  and  carry  it  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  it  will  enlarge  itself  and  become  in  a  similar  state 
of  density  to  the  air  surrounding  it,  because  it  will  have  a  less  weight  of 
air  to  support  than  it  had  in  the  valley ;  this  may  be  proved  by  par- 
tially filling  a  bladder  with  air  from  a  deep  valley  and  carrying  it  to 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain — the  bladder  will  become  more  and  more 
puifed  out  the  higher  it  is  carried. 

In  the  second  chapter  Pascal  proves  that  the  weight  of  the  air  pro- 
duces all  those  effects  hitherto  attributed  to  Nature's  horror  of  a 
Tacuam.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  the  first  Pas- 
cal mentions  the  principal  phenomena  which  had  up  to  that  time  been 
attributed  to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum,  and  in  the  second  he  shows 
how  these  phenomena  are  caused  bv  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

Among  the  effects  attributed  to  Nature's  h(»'ror  of  a  vacuum  were 
the  following : — 

16* 
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BellowBy  all  the  openings  of  which  are  dosed,  are  diffienlt  to  open, 
and  the  piston  of  a  closed  syringe  is  raised  with  difficulty. 

Two  bodies  with  accnratelj^gronnd  and  polished  faces  when  placed 
in  contact  are  not  readily  separated. 

When  a  syringe  or  pump  is  placed  in  water,  and  the  piston  raised, 
water  follows  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  which 
would  otherwise  take  place. 

When  tow  is  kindled  in  a  plate  containiug  water,  and  a  glass  in- 
verted over  it,  in  proportion  as  the  tow  is  extinguished  the  water  rises 
into  the  glass,  because  the  air  which  was  rarefied  becomes  more  and 
more  condensed,  and  attracts  the  water  with  it  to  fill  the  place  which 
it  quits  in  contracting,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  piston  of  a  sj- 
ringe  draws  water  after  it  to  fill  the  space  which  would  otherwise  be 
a  vacuum.     Cupping-glasses  act  in  a  like  manner. 

A  bottle  or  short  tube  closed  at  one  end,  if  filled  with  water  and 
inverted  in  a  vessel  of  water,  remains  filled. 

If  we  open  the  tap  of  a  tun  of  wine  not  a  drop  of  wine  escapes  until 
we  remove  the  vent-peg. 

The  action  of  an  ordinary  siphon  is  due  to  Nature's  horror  of  a 
vacuum. 

Pascal  next  adduces  proofs  that  these  effects  are  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air. 

We  cannot  open  closed  bellows  without  exerting  a  good  deal  of  force, 
because  in  opening  them  we  must  elevate  the  whole  mass  of  air  rest- 
ing on  them ;  but  if  we  make  a  hole  in  any  part  of  the  bellowa  the 
air  enters,  and  we  have  no  longer  to  raise  the  air  above  them. 

When  two  well  polished  bodies  are  placed  in  contact,  the  lower  one 
will  remain  attached  to  the  other,  because  the  air  presses  on  it  below 
and  not  above,  and  as  there  is  no  access  for  the  air  between  the  po- 
lished surfaces  of  the  bodies,  it  presses  only  the  upper  surface  of  the 
upper  body,  and  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  lower  body. 

Water  rises  in  pumps  and  syringes  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  when 
the  piston  is  elevated,  because  the  air  presses  on  all  parts  of  the  water 
in  the  vessel,  except  under  the  piston  where  the  air  has  no  access ;  as 
we  raise  the  piston  the  water  follows  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  air  which  presses  on  the  water  outside  the  pump. 

For  the  same  reason  water  remains  suspended  in  bottles  and  short 
tubes  closed  at  one  end,  which  have  previously  been  filled  with  water 
and  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

Cupping-glasses  attract  the  flesh,  because  the  air  within  them  is 
rarefied  by  fire,  and  the  outward  air  presses  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
except  on  that  part  under  the  cupping-glass,  consequently  the  flesh  is 
caused  to  swell  within  the  glass. 

The  air  causes  water  to  rise  in  siphons  because  it  presses  on  the 
water  of  the  vessels  into  which  the  limbs  of  the  siphon  dip,  and  not  on 
the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  siphon. 

In  the  third  chapter  Pascal  proves  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is 
limited,  and,  therefore,  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  limited. 

When  the  sucker  of  a  pump  is  raised,  water  follows  it  to  a  height 
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of  thirty^one  feet,  beyond  which  ife  refuses  to  ascend.  Mercnry  re- 
fuses to  ascend  above  two  feet  three  inches,  and  oil  above  thirty-four 
feet,  the  weights  are  in  all  cases  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  a  column  of 
mercury  two  feet  three  inches  high  weighs  as  much  as  a  column  of 
water  81  feet  high,  or  a  column  of  oil  34  feet  high. 

When  we  attempt  to  open  closed  bellows,  the  sides  of  which  are, 
Bay  a  foot  diameter,  we  must,  before  we  can  open  them,  exercise  an 
amount  of  force  capable  of  raising  a  column  of  water  31  feet  high  and 
a  foot  diameter.  So  also  if  we  have  two  polished  bodies,  the  diameter 
of  the  applied  surfaces  of  which  is  an  inch,  we  must,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate them,  apply  a  force  capable  of  lifting  a  column  of  water  an  inch 
diameter  and  31  feet  high. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Pascal  asserts  that  the  weight  of  the  mass  of 
air  varies  according  to  the  vapors  which  are  present  in  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  effects  which  it  produces  vary ;  as  an  example  of  this, 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  air  will  sometimes  support  a  column  of 
water  81^  feet  high,  and  at  other  times  only  SOf  feet  high. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  air  is  affirmed  to  be 
greater  in  valleys  than  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  it  in  valleys  to  be  therefore  greater  than  those  produced 
on  mountains. 

At  a  height  of  500  or  600  toises,  a  suspended  column  of  water  is  4 
feet  shorter  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  two  polished 
bodies  which  have  been  applied  to  each  other  are  separated  with 
greater  ease  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  than  at  its  base. 

The  mercurial  column  falls  about  1  line  for  every  10  toises  of 
heiffht. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Pascal  asserts  that  as  the  effects  produced  by 
the  weight  of  air  increase  or  diminsh,  as  it  increases  or  diminishes 
they  will  entirely  disappear  above  the  air,  or  in  a  place  where  there  is 
so  air. 

As  we  find  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  becomes  less  and 
less  the  higher  we  ascend,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  mer- 
cury would  entirely  fall  if  we  could  go  above  the  air,  or  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  air ;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  we  may  try  the  same 
experiment  by  completely  removing  the  air  from  the  open  orifice  of 
the  mercury  tube ;  in  order  to  do  this,  Pascal  connected  the  open  end 
of  one  barometer  tube  with  the  upper  part  of  a  second  tube,  filled 
them  both  with  mercury,  and  placed  the  open  orifice  of  the  lower  tube 
in  mercury,  the  mercury  in  the  upper  tube  immedi^ly  left  it,  because 
no  air  was  present  to  counterbalance  its  weight. 

According  to  a  calculation,  which  is  given  in  full  in  chapter  9  of 
this  treatise,  Pascal  estimates  the  weight  of  the  entire  mass  of  air 
which  surrounds  the  earth  at  8,288,889,440,000,000,000  livres.* 

Among  those  papers  which  were  found  after  the  death  of  Pascal 
there  was  one  containing  a  number  of  tables,  giving  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  to  determine  the  weight  necessary  to  separate  two 

*  A  livre  ss  1  lb.  1  oz.  10|  dr.  Avoirdupoif. 
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Eolished  snrfaoes  from  each  other,  the  diameter  of  the  ajqplied  faces 
eing  respectively  1  foot,  6  inches,  1  inch,  and  6  lines. 
The  experiments  were  made  in  Paris,  about  31*5  toises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  Clermont,  about  400  toises  above  Paris ;  at  Lafoo, 
600  toises  above  Paris;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  900 
toises  above  Paris.  The  following  table  represents  the  weights  in 
livres  necessary  to  separate  two  polished  bodies  1  foot  in  diameter : — 
Greatest  weight 

necessary.         Medium. 
In  Paris,         .        .        1808  1761 

At  Clermont,  .         1C75  1628 

At  Lafon,        .  1579  1682 

Summit  of  Puy,      .        1483  1486 

(To  be  €^>nUnued.) 


Least. 

Difference. 

1714 

94 

1681 

94 

1485 

94 

1889 

94 

Refrigerating  and  Ice^Making  Machines. 

From  the  Practioil  Mechanic's  Joarnal,  November,  1863. 
(Continued  from  page  114.) 

Passage  from  the  Refrigerator  to  the  Boiler. — The  power  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  proportional  to  the  latent  heat  of  the  volatile  liquid  and  to  the 
weight  of  vapor  which  forms  per  hour  in  the  refrigerator.  This  weight 
of  vapor  is  only  dependent  on  two  things;  on  the  form  of  the  refrigera- 
tor, and  on  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  general  elastic  force 
existing  in  its  interior,  and  the  maximum  elastic  force  due  to  this  vapor, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  which  wets  the  interior  surfaces.  In  fact, 
if  the  interior  were  saturated  with  vapor  no  new  vapor  could  be  formed 
and  no  cold  produced.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  interior  were  maintained 
without  vapor,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  state  of  a  perfect  vacuum,  the  weight 
of  vapor,  formed  per  hour,  would  be  at  its  maximum,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  cold  would  also  attain  its  maximum.  It  is  necessary  then  to 
exhaust  this  vapor,  which  is  no  sooner  formed  than  it  becomes  an  ob- 
stacle, the  space  which  it  encumbers  must  be  freed,  so  as  to  restore  it 
incessantly  to  a  state  of  perfect  vacuum,  or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as 
possible.  There  are  different  means  for  this,  but  incontestably  the 
most  advantageous  is  that  which  can  be  employed  here,  that  is,  to  ex- 
hibit  a  body  which  can  rapidly  condense  it  by  a  dissolving  affinity,  and 
which  can  give  it  off  again  with  the  same  rapidity  by  a  sufficient  in- 
crease of  temperature.  The  boiler  is  so  arranged  that  the  ammoniacal 
solution,  at  its  lower  part,  is  very  weak ;  a  pipe  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock is  placed  there  to  withdraw  a  certain  volume  of  it,  which  is  fixed 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  cock  is  opened ;  this  tube,  made  of  iron, 
and  20  or  30  metres  long,  is  coiled  twice  at  different  distances  into  two 
helical  worms,  which  are  surrounded  with  cooling  liquids.  Thus,  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  tube,  starting  from  the  boiler  at  130^  and  cooled 
to  about  20^  to  25^  C,  reaches  the  top  of  the  absorbing  reservoir  to  fall 
as  rain  into  its  interior.  It  is  this  continual  rain  of  impoverished  liquid 
which  becomes  the  power  capable  of  incessantly  maintaining  and  re- 
newing the  vacuum  in  the  interior  of  the  refrigerator.  For  this  purpose 
a  large  pipe,  some  metres  long,  connects  the  top  of  the  refrigerator  with 
the  top  of  the  absorbing  reservoir.  As  soon  as  the  cock  which  regulates 
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this  commnnication  is  opened,  the  ammoniacal  vapors  of  the  refrigerator 
flow  into  the  midst  of  the  rain  of  weak  liquor,  are  there  condensed  by 
absorption,  and  reconstitute  a  rich  liquor  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir.  The  heat  which  is  here  disengaged  is  removed  by  the  coils 
of  the  worm  pipe  through  which  cold  water  flows ;  it  only  remains 
to  take  up  this  rich  liquor,  and  re-introduce  it  into  the  boiler,  so  as  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  ammonia  which  takes  place  every  instant,  or 
rather  to  restore  all  which  has  left  it,  and  thus  to  close  this  long  circula- 
tion, in  which  change  of  form  and  state  takes  place,  but  no  loss  or 
gain  of  matter. 

It  is  a  lift  and  force  pump  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  effect  it  is  designed  to  produce,  which  is  arranged  to  ac- 
complish this  last  part  of  the  circulation.  It  draws  from  the  bottom  of 
the  absorbing  reservoir  the  liquid  which  has  been  enriched  as  fast  as 
it  forms,  and  then  causes  it  to  enter  a  special  vessel  designed  to  receive 
it;  it  then  forces  it  through  a  long  tube  where  it  is  re-heated,  to  arrive 
at  last  at  the  top  of  the  cascade  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken, 
and  which  constitutes  the  top  part  of  the  boiler.  This  liquid,  although 
re-heated  in  its  course,  is  far  from  being  at  130^  C. :  its  presence  then 
produces  some  condensation,  the  effect  of  which  is  no  doubt  favorable 
to  the  rectification  of  the  hydrated  vapors  of  ammonia  which  exist  at 
this  point. 

We  cannot  close  this  summary  description  of  the  apparatus  without 
remarking  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  a  great  number  of 
details,  adjustments,  and  ingenious  arrangements,  which  perhaps  prove 
even  more  than  the  general  design,  the  genius,  and  resources  of  the 
inventor.  Let  us  now  endeavor  to  explain  to  what  the  economic  power 
of  the  apparatus  extends,  and  its  limits. 

This  discussion  rests  on  but  a  small  number  of  data,  namely : — On 
the  latent  heat  of  vapor  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  of  the  more  or 
less  dilute  solutions  of  ammonia.  Davy  has  already  drawn  up  a  table 
of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  contained  in  solutions  of  different  densities; 
this  table,  which  is  based  on  only  two  experiments,  is  re-produced  in  all 
the  chemical  books;  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  again  taken  in  hand 
and  extended  to  different  temperatures.  In  applying  it  to  the  practi- 
cal observations  of  M.  Carr6,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  one  kilogramme  of  the  weak  solution  which  enters  the 
absorbing  reservoir  cold,  can  there  take  up  50  grammes  of  ammonia 
to  become  the  rich  ammonia  which  is  re-introduced  into  the  boiler. 

Oar  fellow-worker,  M.  Regnault,  has  been  good  enough  to  give  to 
the  Commission  a  proof,  extracted  from  his  great  work  on  vapors,  which 
18  now  in  the  press.  We  there  find  a  complete  table  of  the  tensions  of 
ammonia  solution  between  the  temperatures  of  40°  and  100^,  for  the 
lower  temperatures,  which  are  of  the  most  importance  here.  These 
tensions  are— 

temperature*,  .  .  .  20«  80*  40*  C. 

Tensions  in  a tmospli ere,        .  .  1*84  1-16  0*70 

To  i^pply  these  numbers  to  the  slightly  dilute  solution  of  the  refrige^ 
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rator,  we  must  take  account  of  the  diminution  which  they  hare  to  under- 
go.    Estimating  this  at  one-fourth,  we  get  the  following  result — 

Temperature  of  refrigerator,  .20®  80®         40<»  C. 

Tension  in  atmospheres,    .  .  .1-4  0-9  0*6 

which  approaches  closely  to  the  practical  observations  of  M.  Carr^. 

Lastly,  according  to  the  researches  of  MM.  Favre  &  Silbermann, 
(Annales  de  Ghimie,  t.  xxxvii.,  1853,)  we  may  value  at  about  500  units, 
the  latent  heat  of  ammoniacal  gas  absorbed  by  a  mass  of  water  large 
enough  to  form  a  dilute  solution.  We  admit  it  as  probable,  that  this 
number  may  be  applicable  to  ammonia  containing  very  little  water. 

It  results  from  these  data,  that  to  construct  an  apparatus  whose  power 
shall  be,  say,  100,000  units  of  heat  an  hour,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
vaporize  200  kilogrammes  of  ammonia  in  the  refrigerator,  and  thus,  at 
the  same  time  200  kilogrammes  must  be  condensed  in  the  liquifier,  and 
absorbed  or  condensed  a  second  time  in  the  absorbing  reservoir.  The 
100,00  units  of  heat,  or  very  nearly,  re-appear  then  in  these  two  mem- 
bers of  the  apparatus,  where  they  must  be  taken  up  and  carried  oiT 
by  the  cooling  water. 

Admitting  that  the  temperature  of  this  cooling  water  only  rises 
10^  in  this  operation,  we  see  that  the  expenditure  of  it  will  be  20,000 
kilogrammes,  or  20  cubic  metres  an  hour;  that  is,  10  cubic  metres  to 
cool  the  liquifier,  and  10  cubic  metres  to  cool  the  absorbing  reservoir. 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  boiler. 
In  eflfective  result,  this  should  also  be  equivalent  to  100,000  heat  units 
an  hour,  but  there  are  unavoidable  losses,  which  are  very  variable. 

In  a  word,  the  four  changes  of  state,  although  operating  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  should  be  accompanied  by  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
phenomena,  as  far  as  regards  the  quantities  of  heat  concerned. 

The  boiler  and  the  refrigerator  acting  by  evaporation,  take  up  the 
same  quantity  of  heat,  one  from  the  fire,  and  the  other  from  the  liquid 
which  it  cools.  The  liquifier  and  the  absorbing  reservoir  acting  by 
liquefaction,  should  disengage  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  which  they 
must  get  rid  of  by  continually  changed  cooling  liquids.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  lift  and  force-pump  should  also  be  approximately  valued. 

Since  200  kilogrammes  of  vapor  are  produced  an  hour  in  the  refrige- 
rator, 4000  kilogrammes  of  weak  solution  are  required  to  absorb  them, 
for  each  kilogramme  only  absorbs  50  grammes,  or  one-twentieth  of  its 
weight.  The  result  then  will  be  4200  kilogrammes  of  strong  solution. 
The  work  consumed  in  re-introducing  this  into  the  boiler,  the  necessary 
pressure  being  estimated  at  10  atmospheres,  will  consequently  be 
420,000  kilogrammetres,  or  about  two  horse  power,  to  which  must  be 
added  about  one-tenth  for  the  work  consumed  in  suction  ;  but  in  this 
the  considerable  loss  of  power  in  working  the  pump  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  elastic  fluids  is  neglected. 

As  to  the  degree  or  intensity  of  cold  which  the  apparatus  can  pro- 
duce, it  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
in  the  absorbing  reservoir,  because  there,  in  fact,  exists  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  the  rapid  formation  of  vapor  in  the  refrigerator.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  liquid  which  gives  off  this  vapor  were  pure  ammonia^ 
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free  from  water ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  the  weak  liquor  which  comes 
from  the  boiler  into  the  absorbing  reservoir  were  pure  water,  free  from 
ammoniacial  gas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  refrigerator  would 
easily  fall  to  60®  or  60®  C,  below  zero. 

Bnt  in  reality,  the  liquid  in  the  refrigerator  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  the  weak  liquor  which  enters  the  absorbing  re- 
seryoir  contains  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of  ammonia.  These  two 
causes  join  in  relaxing  the  absorption  of  the  vapor,  and  consequently 
in  preventing  the  degree  of  cold  descending  so  low  in  the  thermometric 
scale.  Hence  there  is  room  for  study  in  making  the  boiler  yield  a 
liquor  still  poorer  in  ammonia,  and  the  liquifier  a  liquid  more  com- 
pletely  deprived  of  water. 

This  ultimate  limit  to  the  economic  power  of  the  apparatus  always 
depends  on  still  another  circumstance  :  it  varies  necessarily  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  consequently  with  seasons  and  climates. 
Let  as  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  refrigerator  toorks  in  space,  that 
is  to  say,  without  making  ice  or  cooling  a  liquid ;  in  a  word,  without 
producing  uBeful  effect,  it  will  arrive  nevertheless  at  a  certain  limit  of 
cold,  which  will  be  its  extreme  limit,  say  50®  below  zero.  Suppose  that 
in  this  experiment  the  air  has  a  temperature  of  10®  C,  this  gives  it  an 
excess  of  60®  over  the  refrigerator.  Once  arrived  at  this  limit,  after 
working  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  during  which  the  refrigerator 
might  be  observed  gaining  progressively  in  cold,  very  quickly  at  first, 
and  more  gently  afterwards,  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  this  state  of  things  ?  May  we  draw  the  fire  from  the  boiler, 
stop  the  pump,  and  in  fact  set  the  apparatus  at  rest,  without  the  refri- 
gerator becoming  warm  ?  Assuredly  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  continue  working  at  full  speed.  Its  entire  power  is  then 
lost,  in  the  sense  of  its  not  being  utilized;  but  it  is  not  lost  in  reality, 
for  it  is  wholly  employed  in  maintaining  the  refrigerator  in  equilibrium 
against  the  inroads  of  heat  from  without.  We  can  stop  the  motion  of  a 
machine,  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  stop  the  motion  of  heat.  Whatever 
precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the  refrigerator,  heat  always  penetrates 
to  it,  although  the  rate  at  which  it  does  so  may  be  more  or  less  reduced. 
The  number  of  heat  units  which  thus  reaches  the  refrigerator  in  a  given 
time,  all  other  things  being  the  same,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  which  it  presents,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  air,  and 
to  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  that  of  the  refrigerator. 

Consequently,  if  the  same  apparatus  is  submitted  to  a  second  test  in 
space,  with  the  air  at  80®  C,  instead  of  10®,  it  can  never,  work  as  it 
will,  cause  the  refrigerator  to  descend  to  50^  below  zero,  but  will  only 
make  it  fall  to  30®  below  zero,  because  the  excess  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  over  the  refrigerator  will  be  again  60®,  as  it  was  in  the  first 
test. 

The  preceding  considerations  also  permit  the  inference,  that  a  refri- 
gerator designed  for  making  ice  will  be  much  more  favorably  circum- 
fltanced  for  descending  to  very  low  temperatures  than  one  designed  for 
merely  cooling  liquids,  because  in  general  the  latter  will  offer  much 
greater  surfaces  than  the  former  to  the  access  of  heat  from  without. 
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Sach  are  the  principal  causes  which  vary  the  extreme  limit  of  cold 
to  which  the  refrigerator  can  fall,  and  which  vary  the  economical  power 
of  the  apparatus  in  the  same  sense. 

It  results  from  this,  that  the  weight  of  vapor  which  forms  in  an  hour 
in  the  refrigerator  of  a  given  apparatus  should  be  considered  as  nearly 
a  constant  quantity,  but  composed  of  two  parts,  which  do  different 
duties.  The  first  produces  useful  effect ;  the  power  of  the  second  is 
lost.  This  latter,  without  ever  becoming  nil,  remains  very  small  whoi 
the  refrigerator,  to  perform  the  effect  required  is  at  a  temperature  con- 
siderably removed  from  its  extreme  limit;  but  it  increases  rather  quick- 
ly, and  always  with  a  detrimental  effect,  whenever  the  refrigerator 
has  to  work  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  and  at  last  it  absorbs  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  useful  effect,  if  the  refrigerator  has  to  work 
at  a  temperature  very  near  its  extreme  limit. 

These  variable  losses  depend  on  co-efficients,  to  which  experience 
will  soon  give  values  sufficiently  accurate  to  estimate  the  useful  effect, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  exterior  temperatures  to  which  the  apparatus  must  be  exposed. 

M.  Garr6  has  carefully  studied  all  the  theoretical  principles  which 
should  guide  him  in  the  construction  of  his  apparatus ;  he  has  aided 
himself  in  this  way  by  studying  with  great  sagacity  all  the  new  ques- 
tions which  bear  on  the  original  problem,  and  he  has  ultimately  arrived 
at  solutions  which  have  the  merit  of  being  at  the  same  time  highly  in- 
genious and  very  practical. 

^^The  Commission  is  of  opinion,  that  the  apparatus  of  M.  Carr6  is 
capable  of  rendering  real  service,  and  proposes  to  the  Academy  to 
admit  the  description  of  it  into  the  'Recueil  des  Savants  etrangers.'" 

The  conclusions  of  this  Report  were  adopted  by  the  Academy. 


Poisoning  of  Water  by  Lead  Pipes. 

Vrom  tbo  Loudon  Meohaoic's  MAgulne,  Migr,  1864. 

Professor  H.  Dussance,  of  New  York,  has  recently  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  action  of  several  different  kinds  of  water  on  lead, 
under  various  conditions.  The  lead  was  subjected  to  the  action  for 
twenty  days,  and  the  experimenter  draws  the  following  conclusions: — 
1.  That  distilled  water  has  no  action  whatever  on  lead  by  three  days  of 
contact;  after  that  time  this  dissolving  action  begins.  2.  That  the 
lead  is  dissolved  by  distilled  water  in  proportion  increasing  every  day; 
the  distilled  water  exposed  to  the  open  air  dissolves  more  of  this  metal 
than  distilled  water  in  close  vessels,  or  than  distilled  water  deprived 
of  air  and  gas.  3.  That  creek  water,  containing  small  proportions  of 
lime,  has  no  action  on  lead.  4.  That  distilled  water,  containing  l-8500th 
of  a  salt  in  solution,  prevents  the  dissolving  action  of  the  water  on  lead. 
6.  That  water  dissolves  lead  till  the  saturating  power  of  the  acid  is  ex- 
hausted. 6.  That,  in  ferruginous  water,  all  of  the  iron  is  precipitated 
by  lead ;  then  lead  pipe  must  not  be  used  to  convey  mineral  waters. 
This  fact  has  never  been  noticed  before.  To  render  these  facts  more 
interesting,  another  series  of  experiments  must  be  made  to  ascertsiA 
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the  quantities  of  lead  diasolved  dail  j  in  the  water,  and  what  compound 
it  forms,  and  to  see  if  the  action  will  be  the  same  in  the  lead  pipes. 

Among  all  the  dangers  arising  from  carelessness,  the  public  may  not 
be  aware,  that  there  is  great  danger  in  the  careless  nse  of  even  hydrant 
water.     That  water,  impregnated  with  any  preparation  of  lead,  cannot 
be  safely  used  for  culinary  purposes,  even  in  cases  where  the  lead  is 
present  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  produce  any  immediate  injury,  is 
well  known.     Lead,  says  Professor  Aikin,  of  New  York,  like  some 
other  poisonous  agents,  when  taken  in  minute  successive  doses,  will 
remain  in  the  system,  apparently  inactive,  until  a  certain  amount  ac- 
oamulates ;  then,  suddenly,  a  series  of  alarming  symptoms  will  super- 
yene,  often  resulting  in  death.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  was  recently 
brought  to  my  notice  by  one  of  my  professional  friends,  who  was  called 
upon  to  prescribe  for  several  members  of  the  same  family,  all  apparently 
snffering  from  the  peculiar  action  of  lead.     In  one  of  the  cases  the  re- 
sult was  fatal — the  others,  after  much  suffering,  slowly  recovering.    A 
portion  of  the  water  supposed  to  have  been  instrumental  in  producing 
the  difficulty  was  brought  to  me  for  examination,  and  carefully  analyz- 
ed, and  found  to  contain  lead  in  the  proportion  of  0*028  gr.  to  the  gal- 
Ion  of  water.     This  very  minute  quantity,  very  little  exceeding  the 
0*001  gr.  to  an  ordinary  tumbler  full  of  water,  taken  at  intervals,  some- 
what regularly,  seems  to  have  accumulated  until  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  metal  was  developed.     The  whole  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  occasional  use  of  water  taken  from  a  hydrant  stop  that  was 
not  in  regular  and  frequent  use;  the  water  in  a  portion  of  the  lead  pipe 
being  thus  allowed  long  continued  contact  with  the  metal  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  stop.  The  simple  precaution  hereby  indicated, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  neglected  with  safety,  is  to  allow  the  first  dis- 
cbarge of  water  from  any  hydrant  stop  to  run  to  waste,  and  not  ta 
collect  any  for  culinary  purposes  until  we  are  sure  that  all  the  pre- 
Tioosly  stagnant  water  in  the  lead  pipe  has  wholly  escaped.     And  it 
would  be  better,  in  general,  to  resort  to  the  yard  hydrant  for  water  re- 
quired for  drinking  or  preparing  food — the  lesser  length  of  lead  pipe 
there  in  use  diminishing  the  danger.     But  even  there  the  water  first 
discharged  in  the  morning  should  be  thrown  away. 


EUetro-Magnet  Induction  Machinenfor  TdegrapTiy^ 

Trom  th«  London  Chemieal  Newi,  No.  228. 

A  new  induction  machine  is  now  to  be  seen  in  operation  which  pro- 
docea  a  constant  stream  of  electricity,  and  can  be  made  to  produce  it 
of  any  tension  or  quantity  that  may  be  required.  These  are  valuable 
properties,  which  doubtless  will  be  appreciated  by  all  those  who  are 
obliged  to  use  galvanic  batteries  of  high  tension.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  induced  electricity  for  telegraphy,  but  as  these  at- 
tempts have  been  generally  made  with  machines  similar  to  Rhumkorf 's 
induction  coil,  they  have  failed,  for  the  following  reasons: — The  elec- 
tricity is  in  impulses,  and  alternately  in  reverse  directions.  It  is  in  toa 
BUiall  quantity,  and  too  great  tension ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  said  tha 
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Mr.  White1ion86*8  five-feet  coil  destroyed  the  Atlantic  cable ;  bat  the 
authorities  are  not  agreed  on  the  point.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
such  machines  are  not  suitable  for  telegraphy  generally,  even  if  one 
impulse  be  thrown  out,  so  that  all  the  impulses  which  are  taken  may  be 
in  the  same  direction;  for  there  is  then  no  approach  to  a  battery  cur- 
rent. This  has  been  done,  but  in  all  cases  the  most  suitable  impulse 
has  been  rejected,  namely,  the  slow  one,  or  making  impulse,  and  the 
breaking  impulse  taken,  which  is  of  greater  tension  but  shorter  dura- 
tion ;  of  course,  the  absolute  quantity  of  force  in  each  is  the  same,  and 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  former,  approaching  more  nearly  to  a  current, 
would  be  most  suitable.  In  some  cases  the  two  reverse  impulses  are 
used ;  but  these  can  only  be  used  with  one  telegraphing  arrangement, 
and  that  a  bIow  one. 

What  has  been  wanted,  and  which  is  now  obtained,  is  as  near  an 
approach  to  a  battery  current  as  may  be,  and  of  any  tension  required, 
without  multiplying  the  number  of  battery  cells  used.  Any  machine 
to  be  of  real  use  must  not  only  possess  these  properties,  but  must  be 
perfectly  self-acting.  The  machine  here  spoken  of  possesses  all  these 
properties.  Its  current  is  perfectly  continuous  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, for  no  intermittance  can  be  detected.  It  holds  the  needle  per- 
fectly steady,  rings  an  electro-magnet  bell,  produces  electrolysis,  and 
comports  itself  in  every  other  way  like  a  battery  current,  even  pro- 
ducing no  spark  unless  the  poles  be  brought  into  absolute  contact. 
The  electricity  which  is  used  to  excite  the  electro-magnets  in  the  coils 
is  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  as  magnetism  in  the  electro-magnets 
to  drive  the  battery  break  and  commutator;  so  that  the  motive  power, 
which  makes  this  machine  self-acting,  is  obtained  without  cost,  because 
to  produce  induction  the  magnets  in  the  coils  must  necessarily  be  excited 
whether  the  magnetism  so  induced  be  otherwise  used  or  not. 

Two  series  of  induction  coils  are  used  in  this  machine,  which  are  so 
arranged  that  one  series  is  being  magnetized  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  the  magnetism  is  subsiding  in  the  other,  so  that  the  two  conse- 
quent induced  impulses  as  it  were  overlap  each  other  ;.and  though  these 
induced  impulses  are  in  opposite  directions,  the  spools  are  so  arranged 
that  in  the  general  induction  circuit  they  flow  in  the  same  direction,  thus 
making  a  compound  impulse  of  longer  duration  composed  of  the  two 
opposite  inductions,  and  so  blending  the  more  intense  with  the  Jess,  the 
result  being  a  sort  of  undulation  of  force.  These  compound  impulses  flow 
in  opposite  directions,  and  to  make  them  a  continuous  flow  they  are 
taken  up  by  a  commutator  which  reverses  its  contacts  as  they  reverse, 
and  thus  turns  them  all  in  one  direction,  producing  a  slightly  undula- 
ting but  continuous  flow.  This  seems  to  be  the  form  of  motion  that 
all  known  forces  take.  The  machine  appears  to  be  made  for  quantity, 
the  inner  coils  being  of  No.  12  wire,  and  the  outer  of  No.  18.  Some 
electricians  who  have  examined  it,  have  expressed  a  fear  that  it  might 
injure  the  insulation  of  gutta  perchaed  wire,  as  this  fault  has  been 
attributed  to  ordinary  induction  coils.  Of  course,  this  objection  does 
not  apply  to  this  machine  any  more  than  to  an  ordinary  battery ;  for 
to  whatever  purpose  it  may  be  applied  its  tension  and  quantity  will 
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be  acljusted  to  the  tension  and  quantity  of  the  number  of  battery  cells 
ordinarily  required  to  perform  that  work ;  nevertheless,  the  machine 
is  being  subjected  to  continuous  tests  to  put  the  thing  beyond  doubt. 
A  gutta-perchaed  wire  is  punctured  and  then  immersed  in  water,  and 
the  leakage  tested,  then  the  full  current  sent  through  it  for  hours,  but 
as  yet  no  perceptible  variation  has  been  noticed. 


Tubular  Boilers. 

Prom  tiie  London  Mechanics*  Magazine,  July,  1864. 

There  is  not  a  question  connected  with  the  steam  engine  or  the  em« 
ployment  of  steam  power  which  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  been 
made  the  subject  matter  for  bitter  discussion.  The  value  of  the  heat- 
ing surface  of  tube  flues,  in  particular,  stands  forth  prominently,  as 
one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  argument 
that  has  yet  been  cultivated.  We  question  if  two  men  of  science  who 
have  given  any  thought  to  the  matter,  can  be  found  at  this  moment 
who  will  agree  even  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  tubular  boiler 
can  be  worked  to  the  most  advantage.  As  to  its  comparative  abstract 
Talue,  it  seems  all  but  hopeless  to  expect  an  unanimity  of  opinion. 
Very  many  and  very  elaborate  experiments  have  been  conducted  from 
time  to  time,  but,  regarded  in  the  proper  light,  these  experiments  im- 
part very  little  information.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  two-fold  in 
their  object.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  been  instituted  to  determine 
the  value  of  flue  surface  as  compared  with  fire-box  surface  in  the  same 
boiler;  and,  secondly,  they  have  now  and  again  been  employed  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  tubular  as  compared  with  the  Cornish  or  the 
externally  fired  boiler.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
there  are  no  recorded  instances  of  experiments  conducted  under  other 
than  abnormal  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  the  generator  has  never  been 
employed  as  generators  of  the  class  would  be  in  actual  work.  As  to 
the  second,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  an  instance  wherein  precisely  the 
same  coals,  the  same  stack  and  draft,  and  the  same  water  supply  were 
employed  in  each  case,  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  still,  to  find  an  in- 
stance wherein  all  parties  were  not  previously  impressed  with  tho 
superiority  of  one  or  other  class  of  boiler  over  that  with  which  it  has 
been  compared.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  conscientiousness  on  the  part 
of  the  experimentalist,  such  a  bias  is  certain  to  produce  results  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  place  implicit  reliance. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  apart  from  its  economical  value,  the 
tubular  boiler  possesses  certain  constructive  advantages  which  have 
brought  it  into  high  favor.  No  other  practical  generator — by  which 
yre  mean  one  moderately  cheap  and  not  likely  soon  to  get  out  of  order 
— will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  tubular  in  its  powers  of 
making  steam,  weight  for  weight,  and  size  for  size.  Lighter  boilirs 
may  be  found  of  equal  power,  but  they  are  inevitably  larger ;  smaller 
boilers  may  be  found,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  heavier.  And,  beside  all 
this,  the  shape  of  the  tubular  boiler  of  the  best  type  is,  above  all  others. 
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that  best  adapted  for  a  locomotive  carriage  supported  on  more  tban 
one  pair  of  wheels,  and  intended  to  trarel  at  high  speeds.  This  fact 
in  itself  is  enough  to  render  its  popularity  for  railway  purposes  a  thing 
which  needs  no  further  explanation.  Again,  for  marine  purposes, 
nothing  more  convenient  than  the  return  flue  system  exists,  and  with- 
out tubes  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  construction  with 
any  success. 

Every  tube  flue  has  three  purposes  to  fulfil  at  least.  Occasionally 
it  may  have  to  perform  a  fourth,  to  which  we  shall  refer  further  on. 
The  first  is  to  permit  the  passage  of  its  own  proportions  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney.  The  second,  to 
transmit  through  its  walls  the  greatest  allowable  quantity  of  the  heat 
of  these  products  to  the  water ;  and  the  third  purpose  is,  under  the 
given  conditions,  to  fulfil  its  duties  better  and  more  economically  than 
any  other  device.  We  shall  consider  the  last  first,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  a  flue  to  work  until  it  is  made,  and  on  its  material  a  great 
^eal  of  its  value  will  ultimately  depend.  The  first  tubes  used  appear  to 
have  been  of  copper.  The  tubular  boiler  proper  was  employed  in  France 
before  it  came  into  favor,  even  in  the  idea,  here«  The  first  instance 
of  its  actual  use  on  record  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  two 
of  Stevenson's  locomotive  engines,  fitted  in  1828  with  the  tubular 
boilers  by  M.  Marc  Seguin,  engineer  of  the  St.  Etienne  railway.  Ste* 
phenson  used  copper  flues  in  the  firstinstance  in  the  *^  Rocket."  Shortly 
afterwards  their  use  became  habitual  in  America,  especially  for  wood 
burning  engines,  and  they  are  used  in  that  country  still,  although  rarely. 
Now  copper  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  excellent  material  for 
flue-tubes.  It  can  be  easily  drawn  into  pipes ;  hard  solder  may  be 
employed  to  make  up  the  joints ;  its  ductility  is  such  that  the  tube  ex* 
pands  under  the  action  of  the  ferrules  in  the  tube  plates,  and  is,  there- 
fore, very  easily  fitted  into  place  without  any  necessity  for  nice  work- 
manship ;  and,  above  all,  the  metal  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat 
known,  the  relative  thermal  resistance  of  iron  and  copper  being  as  96 
to  40.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  copper  flues  was  habit- 
ual for  some  time  after  the  railway  system,  as  applied  to  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  came  into  operation.  But  with  the  good  qualities  that 
we  have  named,  all  that  is  good  about  copper  tubes  begins  and  ends, 
and  very  little  practice  proved  that  the  particles  of  flying  coke  cut  them 
up  so  rapidly  that  they  required  continual  replacement  at  a  very  heavy 
expense.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  copper,  theoreti- 
cally the  best,  is  practically  the  worst  material  ever  used  to  make  ta- 
bular flues.  After  the  failure  of  copper,  brass  was  introduced,  in  1833, 
as  a  material  for  locomotive  flues,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway;  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  then 
resident  engineer  of  that  line.  The  copper  flues  lasted  on  an  average 
three  months ;  the  brass  two  years  at  least.  Brass  possesses  many  of 
the  constructive  advantages  of  copper,  while  its  superior  hardness  im* 
parts  to  it  the  quality  of  permanence  so  desirable.  Hundreds  of  tona 
of  brass  tubes  are  used,  therefore  yearly,  for  locomotive  purposes. 
Iron  tubes,  though  rather  more  difficult  to  set,  apparently  remain  tight 
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longer,  and  are  as  a  rule  more  durable  than  brass ;  they  are  a  great  deal 
cheaper  as  well,  and  in  consequence  thej  are  extensively  used ;  indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  they  may  not  one  day  turn  brass  out  of  the  market. 
Thas  we  see  that  either  iron  or  brass  are  better  calcalated  to  answer 
the  third  great  purpose  of  a  flue  than  any  other  material.  Steel  may 
yet  play  an  important  part,  of  course ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  extend- 
ed experience  in  the  use  of  steel  flues,  it  would  be  premature  to  speak 
positively  as  to  their  value. 

The  second  great  purpose  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  flue  is  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  to  the  water  with  which,  in  common  parlance,  it  is  in  con- 
tact.    It  may  be.  said  that  this  is  really  the  first  object ;  but  such  is 
not  the  fact,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  tube  should  have  any 
heat  to  transmit,  unless  the  products  of  combustion  can  pass  freely 
through  it  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  statement  has  been  the  cause,  time  and  again,  of  great 
disappointment.    We  can  state,  without  hesitation,  that  the  materials 
of  which  a  flue  is  composed  does  not  practically  exert  the  smallest 
infiaence  on  its  evaporative  powers.     It  is  true  that  both  brass  and 
copper  are  very  much  better  conductors  of  caloric  than  iron.  Yet  iron 
flues  are  quite  as  efficient  and  as  economical,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
use  of  fuel,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  dearer  metals  we  have 
named.   Why  this  should  be  so  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
and  useless  speculation.     In  point  of  fact,  the  water  within  a  tubular 
boiler  is  nerer  in  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  tube.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  heated  gases.     A  coating  of  deposit  of  greater  or  lesser 
thickness  collects  after  the  first  few  days  of  the  active  life  of  a  new- 
boiler  on  the  exterior  of  the  flues,  an#  a  coating  of  soot  forms  within. 
The  conducting  powers  of  these  two  substances,  really  measure  the 
calorificant  value  of  the  tube.     When  experiments  are  conducted  in 
the  laboratory  on  this  subject,  the  metallic  surfaces  are  all  kept  clean, 
perhaps  bright.     Gould  the  flues  of  a  locomotive  be  kept  bright  also, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  would  be 
verified  in  practice.     Thus  we  find  that,  during  the  first  few  days  a 
brass-flued  boiler  always  makes  more  steam  than  one  the  flues  of  which 
are  of  iron.     With  the  appearance  of  a  little  deposit  this  superiority" 
becomes  evanescent.     Deposit  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  non-conduc^ 
tors  of  heat  in  existence,  and  so  greatly  does  it  obstruct  the  passage 
of  caloric,  that  the  difference  between  the  relative  values  of  copper  and' 
iron  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  relative  values  of  iron,  and' 
copper,  and  deposit,  as  conductors.  While  each  tube  is  enveloped  in  a 
seeond  strongly  adherent  to  it,  and  formed  of  lime  and  clay,  itisa  mattei* 
of  very  little  consequence  of  what  the  tube  itself  is  made.  £!ven  with  sur- 
face condensation  it  is  impossible,  practically  impossible,  to  keep  the  in- 
aide  of  a  boiler  clean.  If  there  is  not  sulphate  of  lime,  there  is  certain  to 
be  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  decay  and  corrosion  of  the  plates. 
No  laboratory  experiments  have  yet  been  undertaken  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  encrusted  flues  of  different  metals;  simply,  we  pre- 
ramet  becaaae  it  was  evident  beforehand  that  no  appreciable  difference' 
UMld  be  found  to  epst.    lo  put  the  faet  in  the  simplest  light,  it  ii 
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the  deposit  which  directly  imparts  heat  to  the  water  with  which  it, 
and  not  the  tube,  is  in  contact.  All  that  the  metal  of  the  fiae  can  pos- 
sibly do  is  involved  in  the  transmission  of  caloric  to  the  deposit  in  the 
first  instance. 

We  have  stated  that  a  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  relative  value  of  tube  and  fire*box  surface. 
The  results  of  these  have  been  presented  to  the  world  as  conclusive. 
Yet  thej  are,  one  and  all,  untrustwortfiy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fal- 
lacious. In  1830  Stephenson  took  the  top  off  a  locomotive  boiler ;  a 
tube-plate  separated  the  water  in  the  fire-box  shell  from  that  in  the  barre  I 
of  the  boiler.  A  fire  was  lit  in  the  box,  and  the  results  obtained  went 
to  show  that  one  foot  of  fire-box  was  equivalent  to  three  of  tube  sur- 
face. In  1840  Mr.  Dewrance  performed  the  same  experiment  with  a 
difierence.  He  divided  a  small  tubular  boiler  into  seven  distinct  com- 
partments, the  first  being  fire-box,  the  second  six  inches  of  tube,  and 
the  remaining  five,  a  foot  each  of  tube,  From  this  experiment  it  was 
deduced  that  the  first  six  inches  of  tube  were  equal,  square  foot  for 
square  foot,  to  the  fire-box  surface;  the  second  compartment  was  about 
one-third  as  effective ;  and  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Dewrance  stated  that  the 
evaporation  was  so  small  as  to  be  practically  useless.  Mr.  Wye  Wil- 
liams, not  many  years  ago,  fitted  up  a  tube  five  feet  long,  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  in  his  laboratory.  This  tube  passed  throagh  a 
vessel  divided  into  five  compartments,  each  a  foot  long;  the  heat  was 
applied  by  means  of  a  ring  of  gas  jets  fitted  in  one  end  of  the  tube, 
turned  down  at  right  angles.  The  temperature  of  the  waste  heat  was 
said  to  have  been  800%  yet  the  boiling  point  was  never  once  reached  in 
the  compartment  furthest  from  the  source  of  heat.  Not  one  of  these 
experiments  possesses  much  in  common  with  the  conditions  under  whick 
a  tube  works  in  a  locomotive  boiler,  simply  because  the  influence  of  the 
blast  in  the  chimney  has  invariably  been  neglected.  The  caloric  to  be 
derived  by  conduction  from  heated  air  is  very  trifling,  because  hot  air 
parts  with  caloric  with  great  reluctance.  With  true  flame  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different ;  the  most  intense  heats  known  in  the  arts  are  the  result 
of  flame.  The  blow-pipe,  the  lime-light,  nay,  even  the  combustioa  of 
gas  in  a  common  paraffin  lamp,  are  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position. No  one  ever  attempted  with  success  to  fuze  platinum,  or  decom- 
pode  the  diamond,  with  a  jet  of  heated  air ;  flame  has  alone  proved  equal 
to  the  task.  It  is  certain  that  water  takes  up  heat  very  slowly  from 
a  gas  unless  in  actual  contact  with  it,  and  the  absolute  quantity  of  ca- 
loric which  will  penetrate  a  metal  plate  apparently  varies  nearly  as  the 
cube  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensible  heat.  Why  this  should  be  so  we 
know  not ;  and  the  entire  problem  has  been  very  much  overlooked  by 
experimentalists.  The  relative  calorific  value,  then,  of  flame  is  tran- 
scendent as  compared  with  hot  air,  and  this  indisputable  fact  once  ad- 
mitted, there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  seeing  wherein,  Stephenson'a, 
Pewrance's,  and  Wye  Williams'  experiments  were  defective.  The  be- 
lief obtained  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  flame  would  not  enter  a  small 
t«be.  The  inventor  of  a  safety-lamp  depending  on  this  principle  for 
Us  success  was  not  likely  to  dispute  the  question;  espeetally  with  tb# 
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example  of  the  Davy-lamp — a  far  more  perfect  inveation-^before  hia 
eyes.  We  are  told  nothing  of  a  forced  draft  in  Mr.  Dewrance's  ex- 
perifBents,  and  from  the  natare  of  those  conducted  by  Mr.  Williams 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  flame  could  enter  the  tube  he  used. 
In  the  case  of  a  locomotive  burning  coal,  or  even  a  gaseous  coke,  there 
18  no  doubt  whatever  that,  with  a  powerful  blast,  flame  does  traverse 
the  tubes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  their  length;  the  distance  depending 
on  their  diameter  and  the  force  of  the  draft.  As  a  datum  from  which 
deductions  may  be  drawn,  we  may  state  that  flame— true  bright  flame 
— will  traverse  a  tube  2|  ins.  diameter,  6  feet  long,  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston,  and  we  feel  very  little  doubt  that  in  coal-burning  en- 
gines the  tube  surface  invariably  possesses  a  higher  economic  value 
in  proportion  to  the  fire-box  than  when  coke  is  burned.  We  said  there 
was  a  fourth  purpose  which  the  tube  flue  might  fulfil ;  and  it  is  involv« 
ed  in  permitting  the  combustion  oi  gas  and  the  conequent  production 
of  flame,  to  go  on  within  it.  Certainly,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  while  Mr.  Williams  could  not  make  water  boil  by  means  of  air 
lieated  to  800^,  steam  of  half  the  same  temperature  will,  if  conveyed 
through  a  worm,  cause  water  to  boil  freely  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is 
known  that  locomotives  with  long  flues  of  small  diameter  are  unable 
to  make  steam  without  a  tremendous  blast.  The  cause  has  been  sought 
in  the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  the  pipes.  Doubtless, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this,  but  not  all  the  truth.  Flame 
will  not  enter  a  very  small  tube  very  far,  except  under  strong  compul- 
sion, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  such  cases  the  value  of  the  tube 
anrface  falls  off  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  flame  within 
them,  that  the  evaporative  powers  of  the  boilers  suffer  considerably. 
A  great  number  of  small  tubes  are  never  so  efficient  individually  as  a 
smaller  number  of  large  ones.  As  to  the  relative  durability,  absence 
of  priming,  and  efficacy,  the  over-flued  boiler  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  its  rival. 

The  first  great  purpose  of  a  flue  is  the  conveyance  of  the  products 
of  combustion  to  the  smoke  box.  The  concluding  sentences  of  the 
last  paragraph  state  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  proportion  which  the  calorimeter  of  a  boiler— in  other 
words,  the  area  of  its  flues  or  tubes — should  bear  to  the  area  of  grate 
bar,  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  loco- 
motive, it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  position  of  the  blast  pipe, 
its  area,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  fitted.  In  the  marine  boiler  the 
cable  contents  of  the  furnace,  the  power  of  the  draft,  the  quantity  of 
the  coals,  &c.,  all  exercise  a  considerable  influence.  We  purpose  re- 
turning to  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  another  time. 
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Photographic  images,  especially  those  known  as  positive  proofs,  are 
tlM  result  of  remarkable  transformations,  which  might,  unless  properly 
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vtudiod,  be  considered  anomalies*  la  each  new  operation  the  color, 
clearnefis,  intensity,  and  solidity  of  the  result  may  be  very  consider- 
ably varied,  without  the  cause  of  the  variations  being  apparent.  These 
hitherto  unexplained  transformations  may,  nevertheless,  be  classed 
with  ordinary  chemical  reactions.  This  is  what  we  have  endeavored 
to  prove  by  a  series  of  researches  extending  over  six  years. 

To  produce  a  positive  proof  the  photographer  takes  a  sheet  of  paper, 
covered  with  a  sizing  of  albumen,  gelatine,  or  starch,  impregnates  it 
with  a  soluble  chloride,  and  then  submits  it  to  the  sensitive  action  of 
a  solution  of  silver.  The  image  is  then  ready  for  insolation ;  placed 
under  a  negative  plate  it  re-produces  inversely  the  most  delicate  de- 
tails. At  this  moment  it  is  very  brilliant,  but  will  fade  if  not  fixed  by 
re-agents,  which  dissolve  on  the  unacted  salts ;  and  its  coloration  would 
be  confined  to  the  red  tints  given  by  contact  with  the  fixers  were  it 
not  finally  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  coloring  liquids  called  toning 
agents. 

These  successive  operations  require  all  the  attention  of  the  chemist; 
we  have  followed  them  step  by  step,  and  each  has  revealed  to  us  acme 
new  facts,  of  which  we  will  give  a  succinct  riiumi. 

On  Paper. — It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  photographers  that  proofs 
prepared  under  the  same  conditions,  but  on  papers  of  different  origin, 
produce  tones  varying  extremely.  The  cause  of  these  variations  arise 
from  the  influence  exercised  by  the  sixing  of  the  photographic  papers. 
A  proof  on  unsized  paper  when  taken  from  the  fixing  bath  is  always 
grey  and  flat ;  while  on  gelatinized,  albuminized,  or  starched  paper,  it 
always  has  a  red  brilliant  tone,  increasing  in  vigor  with  the  abund- 
ance of  th^  sizing.  In  this  case  a  combination  takes  place  between 
the  sizing  and  the  silver  compounds,  and  this  combination,  a  troe  lake 
color,  manifests  its  influence  towards  the  finishing  of  the  proof.  The 
fact  may  easily  be  directly  demonstrated :  a  mixture  of  chloride  and 
nitrate  of  silver  long  exposed  to  the  light,  then  heated  with  hyposul- 
phite  of  soda,  leaves  as  residue  a  grey  metallic  powder ;  while  the  same 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  gelatine,  albumen,  or  starch,  gives,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  a  matter  which  gradually  dries  under  die 
form  of  a  brilliant  red  varnish,  and  which  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  con- 
tain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  This  argento-organic  lake  playa 
a  considerable  part  in  obtaining  a  photographic  image;  we  shall  have 
fresh  occasion  to  appreciate  its  importance  when  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  alteration  of  the  proofs. 

The  Salting. — The  first  operation  which  the  paper  undergoes  is  the 
imbibition  of  a  soluble  chloride ;  for  this  purpose  chloride  of  sodium  is 
usually  employed,  but  certain  authors  recommend  various  other  metal' 
lie  chlorides,  attributing  special  qualities  to  them.  We  have  shown 
that  the  differences  in  action  of  these  chlorides  are  more  apparent  than 
real ;  they  are  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  varying  excess  of  acid  with 
which  the  salts  are  impregnated.  With  any  chloride  very  various  oo- 
loring  may  be  obtained ;  mixed  with  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali,  this 
chloride  will  always  give  a  redder  tinge  than  if  employed  in  a  neutral 
state;  the  natural  explanation  of  this  result  le  to  be  found  in  the  nor* 
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mal  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  the  organic  matters  employed  for 
sising. 

On  Rendering  Sensitive. — Chlorinated  and  dried,  the  paper  is  then 
placed  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  three  things  thos  result  from  this 
and  the  sensitive  surface  on  coming  from  this  bath  is  formed  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  of  a  combination  of  gelatine,  albumen,  or  starch,  with 
nitrate  of  silver;  and,  lastly,  of  an  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  presence  of  these  three  substances  is  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  proof;  chloride  of  silver  alone  gives  but  a  dull  and  su- 
perficial image,  but  it  produces  the  image  rapidly;  nitrate  in  excess 
gives  the  necessary  depth  of  this  image,  and  the  argentico-organic 
lake  gives  it  the  characteristic  red  color.  The  sensitivizing  bath  may 
vary  in  richness,  and  we  have  carefully  studied  the  effect  of  these  va- 
riations ;  it  may  be  neutral  acid  or  alkaline ;  in  the  two  latter  cases  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if'  the  acid  or  alkali  had  been  added  to  the  chlo- 
ride bath. 

On  Insolation, — To  determine  the  effect  of  light  on  the  sensitive 
surface,  the  composition  of  which  we  have  given,  is  certainly,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  part  of  our  researches. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays  undergoes  decomposition  and  disengages  part  of  its  chlorine;  but 
the  question  is  really  much  more  complex  than  at  first  appears,  and 
it  18  necessary  to  ascertain  not  only  what  becomes  of  the  chloride,  but 
also  what  becomes  of  the  argentico-organic  combination  of  free  nitre. 

First  as  to  the  chloride.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  light  reduced 
this  body  to  the  state  of  sub-chloride  Ag^GL  We  have  shown  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  we  stated  that  the  decomposed  chloride  separates 
entirely  as  chlorine  and  metallic  silver.  We  have  established  this,  the 
principal  point,  by  first  proving  that  the  product  of  the  action  of  light 
on  chloride  of  silver  is  soluable  in  hot  nitric  acid,  while  the  essential 
property  of  sub-chloride  Ag^Cl  is  its  insolubility  in  this  re-agent,  and 
that  this  product,  freed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  the  unreduced 
chloride  of  silver,  contains  no  trace  of  chlorine. 

It  has  certainly  been  objected  to  this  last  proof  that  hyposulphite 
of  soda  used  as  a  fixing  agent  might  have  decomposed  the  sub-chlo- 
ride AgjGl  into  the  chloride  AgGl,  which  would  there  dissolve  into 
metallic  silver ;  but  the  only  good  experiment  cited  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  is  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  insolated  proof  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  fixing  agent.  Now,  we  have  ascertained  that  this 
change  of  color  is  due  to  quite  another  cause,  to  a  hydratation  of  the 
argentico-organic  lake,  and  that  this  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  simply 
exposing  the  proof  to  the  vapors  of  boiling  water.  Chloride  of  silver, 
then,  is  transformed  by  the  action  of  light  into  chlorine  and  metallic 
silver. 

It  is  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  from  this  decomposition  which 
makes  nitrate  of  silver  play  so  important  a  part  in  positive  photogra- 
phy. Thus,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  proof  obtained  with  chlo- 
ride of  silver  only  is  always  tame  and  effective ;  in  presence  of  excess 
of  nitrate,  on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  great  brilliancy.     This  result 
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is  easily  explained ;  in  fact,  the  action  of  light  on  a  uniform  surface 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  soon  limited  by  the  opaque  layer  produced  by 
the  superficial  reduction  of  the  argentic  compound ;  but  if  this  com- 
pound is  mixed  with  free  nitrate  of  silver  then,  beside  the  portions  re- 
duced, and  under  the  influence  of  the  chlorine,  they  disengage,  there 
are  formed  new  quantities  of  chloride,  which  may  then  be  attacked  bj 
light,  because  before  this,  in  the  state  of  nitrate,  these  portions  occupied 
a  particular  place,  and  the  reduced  silver  did  not  hitherto  recover  them; 
so  that  instead  of  a  dull  image  several  excessive  layers  aro  formed, 
which  give  to  the  design  the  required  depth. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state  the  argentico-organic  combination  is  also  reduced,  forming  a  sort 
of  insoluble  lake,  which,  hydrating  by  contact  with  alkaline  fixers, 
communicates  a  very  pronounced  red  coloring  to  the  proof. 

The  applications  of  these  fixers  is  the  second  phase  in  the  manipu- 
lations required  in  positive  photography. — Comptes-BenduSj  Iviii.,  634^ 


Description  of  a  New  Barometer, 

From  Uw  Joarnsl  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts.  No.  693. 

This  barometer  consists  of  a  column  of  mercury  placed  in  a  glass 
tube  hermetically  sealed  at  the  top,  and  perfectly  open  at  the  bottom. 
The  lower  half  of  the  tube  is  of  larger  bore  than  the  upper*  If  a  col- 
umn of  mercury,  of  exactly  the  length  which  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
given  time,  is  capable  of  supporting,  were  placed  in  a  tube  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed  at  the  top,  of  equal  bore  from  end  to  end,  the  mer- 
cury would  be  held  in  suspense ;  but  immediately  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  increased,  the  mercury  would  rise  towards  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  remain  there  till,  on  the  pressure  decreasing,  it  would  fall 
towards  the  bottom,  and  the  portion  which  the  atmosphere  was  unable 
to  support  would  drop  out.  If,  however,  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  be 
made  a  little  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  upper,  then,  when  the  column 
falls,  the  upper  portion  passes  out  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  tube  inte 
the  larger,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  capacity  of  the  latter,  the  lower 
end  of  the  column  of  mercury  does  not  sink  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
upper  end,  and  the  column,  as  a  matter  of  course,  becomes  shorter* 
This  falling  will  continue  until  the  column  is  reduced  to  that  length 
which  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting,  and  the  scale  attached 
thus  registers  this  fall,  or  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  evident  that,  by 
merely  varying  the  proportions  in  the  sizes  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
tube  a  scale  of  any  length  can  be  obtained.  For  example,  if  the  tubes 
are  very  nearly  the  same  size  in  bore,  the  column  has  to  pass  through 
a  great  distance  before  the  necessary  compensation  takes  place,  and 
a  very  long  scale  may  thus  be  obtained,  say  ten  inches  for  every  one 
inch  rise  and  fall  in  the  ordinary  barometer.  But  if  the  lower  tube 
is  made  much  longer  than  the  upper,  the  mercury  passing  into  it 
quickly  compensates,  and  a  small  scale,  say  from  two  to  three  inches 
for  every  inch,  is  obtained.     To  ascertain  how  many  inches  this  riao 
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and  fall  for  an  ordinary  inch  of  the  barometer  would  be,  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Hicks,  of  Hatton-garden,  attaches  his  barometer  with  a  standard 
barometer  to  an  air-pump  receiver,  and  thus  ascertains  the  scale  for 
every  inch,  from  81  to  27  inches.  On  the  same  principle,  as  regards 
the  tube,  the  inventor  has  constructed  an  absolute  standard  barometer 
graduating  the  scale  from  the  centre,  and  reading  it  off  at  each  end 
of  the  column  with  two  verniers,  to  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
To  ascertain  the  height  of  the  barometer,  graduated  in  this  way,  he 
takes  a  reading  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  column  of  mercury  with 
one  vernier,  then  of  the  lower  surface  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 
vernier,  and  by  adding  the  two  readings  together,  he  gets  the  exact 
length  of  the  column  of  mercury  supported  in  the  air,  which  is  the 
true  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time.  Gay-Lussac's  pipette  is  in- 
troduced into  the  centre  of  the  tube  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
air  passing  up  into  the  top.  Such  a  barometer  is  convenient  for  mea- 
suring mountain  heights,  being  very  portable  and  getting  rid  of  the 
cistern,  and  the  corrections  necessary  when  this  is  used. 


On  the  Mokeular  MohilUy  of  Gages.    By  Thomas  Gkaham,  F.R.S. 

The  molecular  mobility  of  gases  is  here  considered  in  reference 
chiefly  to  the  passage  of  gases,  under  pressure,  through  a  thin  porous 
plate  or  septum,  and  to  the  partial  separation  of  mixed  gases  which 
csQ  be  effected,  as  will  be  shown,  by  such  means.  The  investigation 
arose  out  of  a  renewed  and  somewhat  protracted  inquiry  regarding 
the  diffusion  of  gases  (depending  upon  the  same  molecular  mobility), 
and  has  afforded  certain  new  results  which  may  prove  to  be  of  interest 
in  a  theoretical  as  well  as  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

In  the  diffusiometer,  as  first  constructed,  a  plain  cylinderical  glass 
tnbe,  rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  was  simply  closed  at  one  end  by  a  porous  plate  of  plaster  of 
paris,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thus  converted  into 
a  gas  receiver.*  A  superior  material  for  the  porous  plate  is  now  found 
in  the  artificially  compressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  of  the  quality 
Qsed  for  making  writing-pencils.  This  material  is  sold  in  London  in 
small  cubic  masses  about  2  inches  square.  A  cube  may  easily  be  cut 
into  slices  of  a  millimetre  or  two  in  thickness  by  means  of  a  saw  of  steel 
spring.  By  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  slice  without  wetting  it  upon 
a  flat  sand-stone,  the  thickness  may  be  further  reduced  to  about  one- 
half  of  a  millimetre.  A  circular  disk  of  this  graphite,  which  is  like 
a  wafer  in  thickness  but  possesses  considerable  tenacity,  is  attached 
by  resinous  cement  to  one  end  of  the  dass  tube  above  described,  so  as 
to  close  it  and  form  a  diffusiometer.  The  tube  is  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas  over  a  mercurial  trough,  the  porosity  of  the  graphite  plate  being 
coanteraeted  for  the  time  by  covering  it  tightly  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
gutta  percha.     On  afterwards  removing  the  latter,  gaseous  diffusion 

*  "  On  the  Law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Gases,"  Transactions  of  the  fiojal  Society  of 
:Kdinbargh,  vol.  xii.  p.  222 ;  or  Philosophical  Hagazine,  1S84,  vol.  ii*  pp.  175, 269, 
3dl. 
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immediately  takes  place  through  the  pores  of  the  graphite.  The  whole 
hydrogen  will  leave  the  tube  in  forty  minutes  or  an  hour,  and  is  re- 
placed by  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  (about  one- 
fourth),  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 
During  the  process,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube,  if  allowed, 
forming  a  column  of  several  inches  in  height — a  fact  which  illustrates 
strikingly  the  intensity  of  the  force  with  which  the  interpenetration 
of  different  gases  is  effected.  The  native  or  mineral  graphite  is  of  a 
lamelar  structure,  and  appears  to  have  little  or  no  porosity.  It  can- 
not be  substituted  for  the  artificial  graphite  as  a  diffusion-septum. 
Unglazed  earthenware  comes  next  in  value  to  graphite  for  this  purpose. 

The  pores  of  artificial  graphite  appear  to  be  really  so  minute,  that 
a  gas  in  mass  cannot  penetrate  the  plate  at  all.  It  seems  to  be 
molecules  only  which  can  pass  ;  and  these  may  be  supposed  to  pass 
wholly  unimpeded  by  friction,  for  the  smallest  pores  that  can  be 
imagined  to  exist  in  the  graphite  must  be  tunnels  in  magnitude  to  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  a  gaseous  body.  The  sole  motive  agency  appears 
to  be  that  intestate  movement  of  molecules  which  is  now  generally 
recognised  as  an  essential  property  of  the  gaseous  condition  of  matter. 

According  to  the  physical  hypothesis  now  generally  received,^  a 
gas  is  represented  as  consisting  of  solid  and  perfectly  elastic  spherical 
particles  or  atoms,  which  move  in  all  directions,  and  are  animated 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in  different  gases.  Confined  in  a 
vessel,  the  moving  particles  are  constantly  impinging  against  its  sides 
and  occasionally  against  each  other,  and  such  collisions  take  place 
without  any  loss  of  motion,  owing  to  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  par- 
ticles. Now  if  the  containing  vessel  be  porous,  like  a  diffiisiometer, 
then  gas  is  projected  through  the  open  channels,  by  the  atomio 
motion  described,  and  escapes.  Simultaneously  the  external  air  or 
gas,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  carried  inwards  in  the  same  manner,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  gas  which  leaves  the  vessel.  To  the  same 
atomic  or  molecular  movement  is  due  the  elastic  force,  with  the  power 
to  resist  compression,  possessed  bv  sases.  The  molecular  movement 
is  accelerated  by  heat  and  retarded  by  cold,  the  tension  of  the  gas 
being  increased  in  the  first  instance  and  diminished  in  the  second. 
Even  when  the  same  gas  is  presented  both  within  and  without  the 
vessel,  and  is  therefore  in  contact  with  both  sides  of  the  porous  plate, 
the  movement  is  sustained  without  abatement — molecules  continuing 
to  enter  and  leave  in  equal  number,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  ia 
indicated  by  change  of  volume  or  otherwise.  If  the  gas  in  communi- 
cation be  different  but  possess  sensibly  the  same  specific  gravity  and 
molecular  velocity,  as  nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  do,  an  interchange 
of  molecules  also  takes  place  without  any  change  in  volume.  With 
gases  opposed  of  unequal  density  and  molecular  velocity*  the  amouat 
of  penetration  ceases  of  course  to  be  equal  in  both  directions. 

*  D.  Bernoulli,  J.  Herapatb,  Joule,  Kronig,  ClauBins»  Clerk  Jfiaxwell,  and  Gasiii. 
The  merit  of  reviving  this  bypotbesis  and  first  applying  it  to  the  facta  of  gaseous 
diffusion,  la  fairly  due  to  Mr.  Herapath.  See  ''Mathematical  FhysicSy"  in  two 
volumea,  by  John  Herapath,  Ksq.,  (1847.) 
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These  obsenrations  are  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the 
passage  through  a  graphite  plate,  in  one  direction  only,  of  gas  tinder 
pressure,  or  under  the  influence  of  its  own  elastic  force.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  a  vacuum  is  maintained  on  one  side  of  the  porous  sep- 
tum, and  that  air  or  some  other  gas,  under  a  constant  pressure,  is  in 
contact  with  the  other  side.  Now  a  gas  may  pass  into  a  vacuum,  in 
three  different  modes,  or  in  two  modes  besides  that  immediately 
before  us. 

1.  The  gas  may  enter  the  vacuum  by  passing  through  a  minute 
aperture  in  a  thin  plate,  such  as  a  puncture  in  platinum  foil  made  by 
a  fine  steel  point.  The  rate  of  passage  of  different  gases  is  then  re- 
gulated by  their  specific  gravities,  according  to  a  pneumatic  law  which 
was  deduced  by  Professor  John  Robispn  from  Torricelli's  well-known 
theorem  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  fluids.  A  gas  rushes  into  a  vacuum 
with  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  from 
the  height  of  an  atmosphere  composed  of  the  gas  in  question,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density  throughout.  The  height  of  the 
uniform  atmosphere  will  be  inversely  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas, 
the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  sixteen  times  higher  than 
that  of  oxygen.  But  as  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  in 
falling  is  not  directly  as  the  height,  but  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height,  the  rate  of  flow  of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum  will  be  in- 
yersely  as  the  square  root  of  their  respective  densities.  The  velocity 
of  oxygen  being  1,  that  of  hydrogen  will  be  4,  the  square  root  of  16. 
This  law  has  been  experimentally  verified.'*'  The  times  of  the  effusion 
of  gases,  as  I  have  spoken  of  it,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  law  of 
molecular  diffusion  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  phenomena 
of  effusion  and  diffusion  are  distinct  and  essentially  different  in  their 
nature.  The  effusion  movement  affects  masses  of  ^s,  the  diffusion 
movement  affects  molecules ;  and  a  gas  is  usually  carried  by  the  former 
kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  many  thousand  times  greater  than  by 
the  latter.  The  effusion  velocity  of  air  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of 
sound. 

2.  If  the  aperture  of  efflux  be  in  a  plate  of  increased  thickness, 
and  so  becomes  a  tube,  the  effusion-rates  of  gases  are  disturbed.  The 
rates  of  flow  of  different  gases,  however,  assume  again  a  constant  ratio 
to  each  other  when  the  capillary  tube  is  considerably  elongated,  when 
the  length  exceeds  the  diameter  at  least  4000  times.  These  new  pro- 
portions of  efflux  are  the  rates  of  the  *'  Capillary  Transpiration  of 
Gases,  "t  The  rates  were  found  to  be  the  same  in  a  capillary  tube 
composed  of  copper  as  they  are  in  a  tube  of  glass,  and  appear  to  be 
independent  of  the  material  of  the  capillary.  A  film  of  gas  no  doubt 
adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  the  friction  is  really  that 
of  gas  upon  gas,  and  is  consequently  unaffected  by  the  nature  of  the 
tube-substance.  The  rates  of  transpiration  are  not  governed  by  speci- 
fic gravity,  and  are  indeed  singularly  unlike  the  rates  of  effusion. 

The  transpiration-velocity  of  oxygen  being  1,  that  of  chlorine 

♦  "On  the  Motion  of  Gaseg,"  Phil.  Trans.  1846  p.  678. 

f  Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p  691,  and  1849,  p.  849. 
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1-5,  that  of  hydrogen  2-26,  of  ether  vapor  at  low  temperatures  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  number  as  hydrogen,  of  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic oxide  half  the  velocity  of  hydrogen,  of  defiant  gas,  ammonia, 
and  cyanogen  2  (double  or  nearly  double  that  of  oxygen),  of  carbonic 
acid  l'H76,  and  of  the  gas  of  marshes  1*815.  In  the  same  gas  the 
transpirability  of  equal  volumes  increases  with  density,  whether  oc- 
casioned by  cold  or  pressure.  The  transpiration*ratios  of  gases  ap- 
pear to  be  in  constant  relation  with  no  other  known  property  of  the 
same  gases,  and  they  form  a  class  of  phenomena  remarkably  isolated 
from  all  else  at  present  known  of  gases. 

There  is  one  property  of  transpiration  immediately  bearing  npon 
the  penetration  of  the  graphite  plate  by  gases.  The  capillary  offers 
to  the  passage  of  gas  a  resistance  analogous  to  that  of  friction,  pro- 
portional to  the  surface,  and  consequently  increasing  as  the  tube  or 
tubes  are  multiplied  in  number  and  diminished  in  diameter,  with  the 
area  of  discharge  preserved  constant.  The  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  a  liquid  through  a  capillary  was  observed  by  Poiseuille  to  be  nearly 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  In  gases  the  resist- 
ance also  rapidly  increases;  but  in  what  ratio,  has  not  been  observed. 
The  consequence,  however,  is  certain,  that  as  the  diameter  of  the 
capillaries  may  be  diminished  beyond  anv  assignable  limit,  so  the  flow 
may  be  retarded  indefinitely,  and  caused  at  last  to  become  too  small 
to  be  sensible.  We  may  therefore  have  a  mass  of  capillaries  of  which 
the  passages  form  a  large  aggregate^  but  which  are  individually  too 
small  to  permit  a  sensible  flow  of  gas  under  pressure.  A  porous  solid 
mass  may  possess  the  same  reduced  penetrability  as  the  congeries  of 
capillary  tubes.  Indeed  the  state  of  porosity  described  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  closely  approached  by  all  loosely  aggregated  mineral 
masses,  such  as  lime-plaster,  stucco,  chalk,  baked  clay,  non-crystalline 
earthy  powders  like  hydrate  of  lime  or  magnesia  compacted  by  pres- 
sure, and  in  the  highest  degree  perhaps  by  artificial  graphite. 

8.  A  plate  of  artificial  graphite,  although  it  appears  to  be  pracd- 
cally  impenetrable  to  gas  by  either  of  the  two  modes  of  passage  pre- 
viously described,  is  readily  penetrated  by  the  agency  of  the  molecu- 
lar or  diffusive  movement  of  gases.  This  appears  on  comparing  the 
time  required  for  the  passage  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  under 
a  constant  pressure.  Of  the  following  three  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  an  equal  volume 
of  each  through  a  capillary  glass  tube,  in  similar  circumstances  as  to 
pressure  and  temperature,  was  formerly  observed  to  be  as  follows : — 

Time  of  capillary 
transpiration. 
Oxygen,  ...  1 

Carbonic  acid,   .  0-72 

Hydrogen,  *  0*44 

Through  a  plate  of  graphite,  of  half  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  the 
same  gases  were  now  observed  to  pass,  under  a  constant  pressure  of 
a  column  of  mercury  of  100  millimetres  in  height,  in  times  which  are 
as  follows: — 
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Time  of  molecular 

Square  root  of  density 

passage. 

(oxygen  i;. 

Oxygen, 

1 

1 

Hydrogen,    .  • 

0-2472       • 

0-2602 

Carbonic  acid, 

11886       . 

M760 

It  appears  then  that  the  times  of  passage  through  the  graphite  plate 
have  no  relation  to  the  capillary  transpiration-times  of  the  same  gases 
first  qnoted  above.  The  new  times  in  question,  however,  show  a  close 
relation  to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  respective  gases,  as 
is  seen  in  the  last  Table ;  and  so  far  they  agree  with  theoretical  times 
of  diffusion  usually  ascribed  to  the  same  gases. 

The  experiments  were  varied  by  causing  the  gases  to  pass  into  a 
Torricellian  vacuum,  and  consequently  under  the  full  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  times  of  penetration  of  equal  volumes  of  gases 
were  now  :— 

Timea.  v^Benaity. 

Oxygen,         .           .            .               1  .  .  1 

Air,                .            .            .                0-9501  .  .  0-9507 

Carbonic  acid,           .            .               11860  .  .  1-1760 

Hydrogen,     .            •            .               0-2506  .  .  0-2502 

This  penetration  of  the  graphite  plate  by  gases  appears  to  be  entirely 
due  to  their  own  proper  molecular  motion,  quite  unaided  by  transpira- 
tion. It  seems  to  offer  the  simplest  possible  exhibition  of  the  molecu- 
lar or  diffusive  movement.  This  pure  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
wonderfully  fine  porosity  of  the  graphite.  The  interstitial  spaces,  or 
channels,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  small  to  extinguish  transpiration, 
or  the  passage  of  masses,  entirely.  The  graphite  becomes  a  molecu- 
lar sieve,  allowing  molecules  only  to  pass  through. 

With  a  plate  of  stucco,  the  penetration  of  gases  under  pressure  is 
very  rapid,  and  the  volumes  of  air  and  hydrogen  passing  in  equal 
times  are  as  1  to  2*891,  which  is  a  number  for  hydrogen  intermediate 
between  its  transpiration-volume  2-04  and  diffusion-volume  3*8,  show- 
ing that  the  passage  through  stucco  is  a  mixed  result. 

With  a  plate  of  biscuitware,  2*2  millimetres  in  thickness,  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  rose  to  3*754  (airssl),  approaching  closely  to  3*8,  the 
molecular  ratio. 

The  rate  of  passage  of  a  gas  through  graphite  appeared  also  to  be 
closely  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

Further,  hydrogen  was  found  to  penetrate  through  a  graphite  plate 
into  a  vacuum,  with  sensibly  the  same  absolute  velocity  as  it  diffused 
into  air,  establishing  the  important  fact  that  the  impelling  force  is  the 
same  in  both  movements.  The  molecular  mobility  may  therefore  be 
spoken  of  as  the  diffusive  movement  of  gases ;  the  passage  of  gas 
through  a  porous  plate  into  a  vacuum,  as  diffusion  in  one  direction  or 
aiogle  diffusion ;  and  ordinary  diffusion,  or  the  passage  of  two  gases  in 
opposite  directions,  as  double,  compound,  or  reciprocal  diffusion. 

AtmolyM. — A  partial  separation  of  mixed  gases  and  vapors  of 
unequal  diffusibility  can  be  effected  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  per- 
meate through  a  graphite  plate  into  a  vacuum,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  preceding  views.    As  this  method  of  analysis  has  a  practical 
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character  and  admits  of  ivide  application,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
distinguish  it  bj  a  peculiar  name.  The  amount  of  the  separation  is 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  and  attains  its  maximum  when  the  gases 
pass  into  a  nearly  perfect  vacuum.  A  varietj  of  experiments  were 
made  on  this  subject,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  were  those 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air.  When  a 
portion  of  air  confined  in  a  jar  is  allowed  to  penetrate  into  a  vacuum 
through  graphite  or  unglazed  earthenware,  the  nitrogen  should  pass 
more  rapidly  than  the  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1*0668  to  1  and 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  be  proportionally  increased  in  the  air  left 
oehind  in  the  jar.  The  increase  in  the  oxygen  actually  observed  when 
the  air  in  the  jar  was  reduced  from  1  volume 

To  0*6        volume,  was  0*48  per  cent. 
0-25  **         *♦    0-98      " 

0*125  "         "    1-64      «* 

0*0625        "         "    202      " 

Or,  the  oxygen  increased  from  21  to  28*02  per  cent,  in  the  last  six- 
teenth part  of  air  left  behind  in  the  jar. 

The  most  remarkable  effects  of  separation  are  produced  by  means 
of  the  tvibe  atmolyier.  This  is  simply  a  narrow  tube  of  unglazed  earth- 
enware, such  as  a  tobacco-pipe  stem  two  feet  in  length,  which  is  placed 
within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass  and  secured  in  its  position  by  corks, 
fio  as  to  appear  like  a  Liebig's  condenser.  The  glass  tube  is  placed 
in  communication  with  an  air-pump,  and  the  annular  space  between 
the  two  tubes  is  maintained  as  nearly  vacuous  as  possible.  Air  or 
any  other  mixed  gas  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  a  stream  along  the  clay 
tube,  and  collected  as  it  issues.  The  gas  so  atmolysed  is  of  course 
reduced  in  volume,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  clay 
tube  into  the  air-pump  vacuum  ;  and  the  slower  the  gas  is  collected 
the  greater  the  proportional  loss.  In  the  gas  collected,  the  denser 
constituent  of  the  mixture  is  thus  concentrated  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, 
while  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  reduced  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  In 
one  experiment  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  after  traversing 
the  atmolyser  was  increased  to  24*5  per  cent.,  or  16-7  upon  100  oxy- 
gen originally  present  in  the  air.  With  gases  differing  so  much  in 
density  and  diffusibility  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  separation  is  of 
course  much  more  considerable.  The  explosive  mixture  of  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  gave  oxygen  containing  only 
9*3  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  in  which  a  taper  burned  without  explosion; 
and  with  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  was  easily  reduced  from  50  to  5  per  cent. 

Interdtffusion  of  Gases — double  diffusion, — The  diffusiometcr  was 
much  improved  in  construction  by  Prof.  Buusen,  from  the  application 
of  a  lever  arrangement  to  raise  and  depress  the  tube  in  the  mercnrial 
trough.  But  the  mass  of  stucco  forming  the  porous  plate  in  his  instru- 
ment was  too  voluminous,  in  my  opinion,  and,  from  being  dried  by 
beat,  had  probably  detached  itself  from  the  walls  of  the  glass  tube. 
The  result  obtained  of  3*4  for  hydrogen,  air  being  1,  is,  I  understand, 
no  longer  insisted  upon  by  that  illustrious  physicist.     It  is  indeed 
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cnrious  that  my  old  experiments  generally  rather  exceeded  than  fell 

short  of   the  theoretical  number  for  hydrogen  \fi.Q^qqc  —  3*799L 

With  stucco  as  the  material,  the  cavities  in  the  porous  plate  form 
aboQt  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  and  affect  sensibly  the  ratio  in  question, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  included  in  the  capacity  of  the 
instrument.  Beginning  the  diffusion  always  with  these  cavities  filled 
"wiih  hydrogen,  the  numbers  now  obtained  with  a  stucco  plate  of  12 
millimetres  in  thickness,  dried  without  heat,  were  3-783,  3*8,  and  3*739 
when  the  volume  of  the  cavities  of  stucco  is  added  to  the  air  and  hy- 
drogen, and  3*931,  8-949,  and  8-883  when  such  addition  is  not  made 
to  these  volumes.  The  graphite  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  being  thin, 
and  the  volume  of  its  pores  too  minute  to  require  to  be  taken  into 
account,  its  action  is  not  attended  with  the  same  uncertainty.  With 
a  graphite  plate  of  2  millimetres  in  thickness,  the  number  for  hydro- 
gen into  air  was  8-876,  and  of  hydrogen  into  oxygen  4-124,  instead 
of  4.  With  a  graphite  plate  of  1  millimetre  in  thickness,  hydrogen 
gave  8-993  to  air  1.  With  a  graphite  plate  of  0-5  millimetre  in  thick- 
ness, the  proportional  number  for  hydrogen  to  air  rose  to  3984, 4-06T. 
A  similar  departure  from  the  theoretical  number  was  observed  when 
hydrogen  was  diffused  into  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  air. 
All  these  experiments  were  made  over  mercury  and  with  dried  gases* 
It  appears  that  the  numbers  are  most  in  accordance  with  theory  when 
the  graphite  plate  is  thick,  and  the  diffusion  slow  in  consequence.  If 
the  diffusion  be  very  rapid,  as  it  is  with  the  thin  plates,  something 
like  a  current  is  possibly  formed  in  the  channels  of  the  graphite,  tak- 
ing the  direction  of  the  hydrogen  and  carrying  back  in  mass  a  little 
air,  or  the  slower  gas,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  cannot  account  other- 
wise for  the  slight  predominance  which  the  Ughter  and  faster  gas  ap- 
pears to  acquire  in  diffusing  through  the  porous  septum. 

Speculative  ideas  respecting  the  constitution  of  matter. — It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  various  kinds  of  matter,  now  racognised  as  different 
elementry  substances,  may  possess  one  and  the  same  ultimate  or  atomic 
molecule  existing  in  different  conditions  of  movement.  The  essential 
unity  of  matter  is  an  hypothesis  in  harmony  with  the  equal  action  of 
gravity  upon  all  bodies.  We  know  the  anxiety  with  which  this  point 
-was  investigated  by  Newton,  and  the  care  he  took  to  ascertain  that 
every  kind  of  substance,  "metals,  stones,  woods,  grain,  salts,  animal 
substances,  &c.,"  are  similarly  accelerated  in  falling,  and  are  there- 
fore equally  heavy. 

In  the  condition  of  gas,  matter  is  deprived  of  numerous  and  vary- 
ing properties  with  which  it  appears  invested  when  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  or  solid.  The  gas  exhibits  only  a  few  grand  and  simple  fea- 
tures. These  again  may  all  be  dependent  upon  atomic  and  molecular 
mobility.  Let  us  imagine  one  kind  of  substance  only  to  exist,  ponder- 
able matter ;  and  further,  that  matter  is  devisible  into  ultimate  atoms, 
uniform  in  size  and  weight.  We  shall  have  one  substance  and  a  com- 
xnon  atom.    With  the  atom  at  rest  the  uniformity  of  matter  would  bo 
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perfect.  But  the  atom  possesses  always  more  or  less  motion,  dae,  it 
must  be  assumed,  to  a  primordial  impulse.  This  motion  gives  rise  to 
volume.  The  more  rapid  the  movement  the  greater  the  space  occupi- 
ed by  the  atom,  somewhat  as  the  orbit  of  a  planet  widens  with  the 
degree  of  projectile  velocity.  Matter  is  thus  made  to  differ  only  in 
being  lighter  or  denser  msltter.  The  specific  motion  of  an  atom  being 
inalienable,  light  matter  is  no  longer  convertible  into  heavy  matter. 
In  short,  matter  of  different  density  forms  different  substances — dif- 
ferent  inconvertible  elements  as  they  have  been  considered. 

What  has  already  been  said  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  gaseous 
volumes  which  we  have  occasion  to  measure  and  practically  deal  with, 
but  to  a  lower  order  of  molecules  or  atoms.  The  combining  atoms 
hitherto  spoken  of  are  therefore  not  the  molecules  of  which  the  move- 
ment is  sensibly  affected  by  heat,  with  gaseous  expansion  as  the  result. 
The  gaseous  molecule  must  itself  be  viewed  as  composed  of  a  group 
or  system  of  the  preceding  inferior  atoms,  following  as  a  unit  laws 
similar  to  those  which  regulate  its  constituent  atoms.  We  have  indeed 
carried  one  step  backward  and  applied  to  the  lower  order  of  atoms 
ideas  suggested  by  the  gaseous  molecule,  as  views  derived  from  the 
solar  system  are  extended  to  the  subordinate  system  of  a  planet  and 
its  satellites.  The  advance  of  science  may  further  require  an  indefi- 
nite repetition  of  such  steps  of  molecular  division.  The  gaseous  mole- 
cule is  then  a  re-production  of  the  inferior  atom  on  a  higher  scale. 
The  molecule  or  system  is  reached  which  is  affected  by  heat,  the  diffu- 
sive molecule,  of  which  the  movement  is  the  subject  of  observation  and 
measurement.  The  diffusive  molecules  are  also  to  be  supposed  uni- 
form in  weight,  but  to  vary  in  velocity  of  movement,  in  correspondence 
with  their  constituent  atoms.  Accordingly  the  molecular  volumes  of 
different  elementary  substances  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  the  subordinate  atomic  volumes  of  the  same  substances. 

But  further,  these  more  and  less  mobile  or  light  and  heavy  forms  of 
matter  have  a  singular  relation  connected  with  equality  of  volume. 
Equal  volumes  of  two  of  them  can  coalesce  together,  unite  their  move- 
ment, and  form  a  new  atomic  groupe,  retaining  the  whole,  the  half, 
or  some  simple  proportion  of  the  original  movement  and  consequent 
volume.  This  is  chemical  combination.  It  is  directly  an  affair  of 
volume,  and  only  indirectly  connected  with  weight.  Combining  weights 
are  different,  because  the  densities,  atomic  and  molecular,  are  differ- 
ent. The  volume  of  combination  is  uniform,  but  the  fluids  measured 
vary  in  density.  This  fixed  combining  measure — the  meiron  of  simple 
substances — weighs  1  for  hydrogen,  16  for  oxygeUi  and  so  on  with 
the  other  "elements." 

To  the  preceding  statements  respecting  atomic  and  molecular  mo- 
bility, it  remains  to  be  added  that  the  hypothesis  admits  of  another 
expression.  As  in  the  theory  of  light  we  have  the  alternative  hypo- 
thesis of  emission  and  undulation,  so  in  molecular  mobility  the  motion 
may  be  assumed  to  reside  either  in  separate  atoms  and  molecules,  or 
in  a  fluid  medium  cadsed  to  undulate.  A  special  rate  of  vibration  or 
pulsation  originally  imparted  to  a  portion  of  the  fluid  medium  enlivens 
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tliat  portion  of  matter  with  an  individual  existence,  and  constitutes  it 
a  distinct  substance  or  element. 

With  respect  to  the  different  states  of  gas,  liquid,  and  solid,  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  is  no  real  incompatibility  with  each  other  in 
these  physical  conditions.  They  are  often  found  together  in  the  same 
substance.  The  liquid  and  the  solid  conditions  supervene  upon  the 
gaseous  condition  rather  than  supersede  it.  Gay-Lussac  made  the 
remarkable  observation  that  the  vapors  emitted  by  ice  and  water,  both 
at  0^  C,  are  of  exactly  equal  tension.  The  passage  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state  is  not  made  apparent  in  the  volatility  of  water.  The 
liquid  and  solid  conditions  do  not  appear  as  the  extinction  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  gaseous  condition,  but  something  superadded  to  that  con- 
dition. The  three  conditions  (or  constitutions)  probably  always  coexist 
in  every  liquid  or  solid  substance,  but  one  predominates  over  the  others. 
In  the  general  properties  of  matter  we  have,  indeed,  to  include  still 
further  (1)  the  remarkable  loss  of  elasticity  in  vapors  under  great  pres- 
sure, which  is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Faraday  as  the  Caignard-Latour 
state,  after  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  and  is  now  undergoing  an  in- 
vestigation by  Dr.  Andrews,  which  may  be  expected  to  throw  much 
light  upon  its  nature ;  (2)  the  colloidal  condition  or  constitution,  which 
intervenes  between  the  liquid  and  crystalline  states,  extending  into 
both  and  affecting  probably  all  kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  matter  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  predominance  of  a  certain  physical  state 
in  a  substance  appears  to  be  a  distinction  of  a  kind  with  those  distinc- 
tions recognised  in  natural  history  as  being  produced  by  unequal 
development.  Liquefaction  or  solidification  may  therefore  not  involve 
the  suppression  of  either  the  atomic  or  the  molecular  movement,  but 
only  the  restriction  of  its  range.  The  hypothesis  of  atomic  movement 
has  been  elsewhere  assumed,  irrespective  of  the  gaseous  condition,  and 
is  applied  by  Dr.  Williamson  to  the  elucidation  of  a  remarkable  class 
of  chemical  redactions  which  have  their  seat  in  a  mixed  liquid. 

Lastly,  molecular  or  diffusive  mobility  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon 
the  communication  of  heat  to  gases  by  contact  with  liquid  or  solid 
surfaces.  The  impact  of  the  gaseous  molecule,  upon  a  surface  pos- 
sessing a  different  temperature,  appears  to  be  the  condition  for  the 
transference  of  heat,  or  the  heat  movement,  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  more  rapid  the  molecular  movement  of  the  gas  the  more  frequent 
the  contact,  with  consequent  communication  of  heat.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, the  great  cooling  power  of  hydrogen  gas  as  compared  with  air 
or  oxygen.  The  gases  named  have  the  same  specific  heat  for  equal 
volumes;  but  a  hot  object  placed  in  hydrogen  is  really  touched  8*8 
times  more  frequently  than  it  would  be  if  placed  in  air,  and  4  times 
more  frequently  than  it  would  be  if  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen 
gas.  Dalton  had  already  ascribed  this  peculiarity  of  hydrogen  to  the 
high  '* mobility'*  of  that  gas.  The  same  molecular  property  of  hy- 
drogen recommends  the  application  of  that  gas  in  the  air  engine, 
where  the  object  is  to  alternately  heat  and  cool  a  confined  volume  of 
gM  with  rapidity* 

Praooedlnvi  of  tlM  BojAl  Soctotj,  No.  M. 
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Artificial  SunlighU 

From  Um  London  Hecluinlot'  M agaBloe,  AprU,  1864. 

We  know  that  for  many  year  past  attempts  have  heen  made  to 
evolve  from  natural  elements  a  gas  or  flame  which,  on  a  small  scale, 
should  equal  in  quality  and  intensity  the  light  emitted  from  the  sun. 
Abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  this  has  been  a  haunting  thought  in  the 
brain  of  chemists.  Innumerable  experiments,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess for  their  results,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  eventually  perseverance  will  meet  its  almost  unfailing 
reward — achievement  of  the  object  sought. 

So  long  back  as  1859,  Professor  Bunsen  and  Professor  Boscoe  sug- 
gested that  the  fusion  of  the  metal  magnesium  might  prove  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  philosophical  problem,  and  now  Mr.  Sondstadt  is  actually 
commencing  to  manufacture  that  metal  on  a  large  scale  for  photogra- 
phic purposes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  by  burning  magnesium 
wire  in  a  spirit  or  oil  lamp,  an  illuminating  power  of  great  brilliancy 
might  be  gained.  The  two  professors  named,  long  since  examined  the 
photo-chemical  action  of  the  sun,  compared  with  a  terrestrial  source 
of  light,  and  this  latter  was  that  effected  by  the  combustion  of  magne- 
sium wire.  The  application  of  this  light  may  become,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  of  vast  importance  beyond  its  photographic  uses.  A  burning 
magnesium  wire,  of  the  thickness  of  0*297  millimetre,  evolves  as  much 
light  as  seventy-four  stearine  candles,  of  which  five  go  to  the  pound. 
In  order  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  that  of  seventy-four  such  candles 
burning  for  ten  hours,  and  in  which  20  Sbs.  of  stearine  would  be  con* 
sumed,  72*2  grammes  of  magnesium  wire  would  be  required.  The 
magnesium  wire  is  prepared  by  forcing  out  the  metal  from  a  heated 
steel  press,  having  a  fine  opening  at  the  bottom.  For  the  purpose  of 
consumption,  it  may  be  rolled  up  in  coils  on  a  spindle,  which,  by  the 
agency  of  clock-work,  or  weights  above,  could  be  made  to  revolve.  A 
pair  of  feeding  rolls  would  push  the  end  of  the  wire  forward,  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  the  speed  of  its  combustion. 

Magnesium  is  not  in  itself  costly  at  present,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sondstadt  and  others  who  are  devoting  attention 
to  the  subject  will  lessen  the  expense  of  its  production  by  improved 
manipulation. 

So  far  as  the  usefulness  of  the  discovery  is  concerned  in  relation  to 
photography,  we  have  the  following  testimony  from  Mr.  Brothers,  of 
Manchester : — '*The  result  of  an  experiment  I  have  just  tried,  is,  that 
in  fifty  seconds,  with  the  magnesium  light,  I  have  obtained  a  good 
negative  copy  of  an  engraving — the  copy  being  made  in  a  darkened 
room.  Another  copy  was  made  in  the  usual  way,  in  daylight,  and  in 
fifty  seconds  the  result  was  about  equal  to  the  negative  taken  by  the 
artificial  light/'  Who  shall  say,  therefore,  that  at  some  not  distant 
day,  nature  and  science  may  not  place  at  our  disposal  a  substitute  for 
the  bright  orb  of  day — an  artificial  sun. 
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Boiler  Explo%i(m9y  and  their  Prevention. 

From  theLondoa  Mining  Jonmal,  No.  1408. 

An  important  letter  upon  this  subject  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  TimeB  b j  Mr.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  the  Britannia  Works, 
Huddersfield,  in  which  he  points  out  the  disadvantage  of  oflScial  inspec- 
tion, whether  conducted  by  the  government  or  by  commercial  associa- 
tions. He  maintains  that  many  boiler  explosions  have  taken  place 
from  the  interference  of  the  inspector.  He  admits  that  inspection 
may  be  the  means  of  lessening  these  catastrophes,  but  considers  that 
the  class  of  inspection  required  must  greatly  differ  from  the  system 
carried  out  by  the  Manchester  Association,  which  he  avers  is  not  only 
retrograde  in  its  tendency,  but  is  a  positive  evil.  It  throws  the  respon- 
sibility into  the  lap  of  an  irresponsible  body,  who  have  merely  made 
boiler  explosions  a  game  of  speculation.  His  experience  with  these 
societies  proves  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Jewison,  coroner  for  the 
Leeds  district,  that  it  is  ^^  A  system  by  which  boiler  owners  are  lulled 
into  fancied  security."  He  continues,  that  he  would  ask  these  societies 
how  many  explosions  have  taken  place  of  boilers  under  their  charge, 
and  how  many  persons  injured,  which  would  have  been  prevented  had 
there  been  a  proper  valve?  how  many  fusible  plugs  they  have  found 
inoperative?  and  why  that  apparatus  is  recommended  by  one  of  the 
Manchester  associations,  and  condemned  by  the  other  ?  and  after  the 
report  made  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  declaring  its  inefficiency,  from 
experiments  made.  He  would  ask  them  why  they  recommend  twice  as 
many  fittings  to  a  boiler  as  is  necessary?  why  they  would  have  so  man^ 
holes  pierced  in  a  boiler  for  the  adoption  of  the  various  '^  philosophi- 
cal toys"  they  recommend  ?  He  observes  that  the  operative  engineers 
of  Oldham  and  neighborhood  adopt  a  very  different  course  to  that  pur- 
sued by  the  Manchester  Association,  which  is  by  the  formation  of  an 
institution,  where  lectures  and  information  on  matters  relating  to  the 
steam  engine  and  boiler  are  imparted  to  them,  and  they  choose  a  large 
body  of  men  of  sufficient  experience  from  their  own  society,  who  act 
as  inspectors  for  their  neighbors'  boilers.  The  result  has  been,  by  this 
spirit  of  self-government  and  the  adoption  of  proper  fittings,  that  not 
one  explosion  has  taken  place — a  very  different  result  to  that  of  these 
great  companies,  seemingly  got  up  under  more  favorable  auspices.  The 
ofKcialism  of  red  tape  and  indifference,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  use- 
less salaries,  is  avoided,  whilst  the  results  are  far  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  society.  Some  parties,  however,  adopt  a  different  course 
to  that  pursued  either  by  the  Manchester  Association  or  the  engineers 
of  Oldham,  and  which  they  say  is  preferable  to  any  yet  devised.  The 
method  is,  by  agreeing  with  a  practical  boiler  maker  to  examine  the 
boiler  thoroughly,  whenever  called  upon,  at  a  fixed  sum  per  boiler 
examination ;  and  should  he  succeed  in  discovering  any  faulty  place  he 
is  entrusted  with  the  repairs.  Mr.  Hopkinson's  conclusions  are,  that 
the  only  safeguard  against  boiler  explosions  is  to  be  found  in  efficient 
self-acting  mechanical  contrivances,  and  declares  that  boiler  explosions 
can  be  prevented  from  all  causes  except  that  of  a  boiler  where  it  is  too 
weak  to  withstand  its  ordinary  working  pressure;  and  he  is  prepared 
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to  attach  to  any  boiler  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  apparatus  snch  as  are 
in  use  upon  the  boilers  at  the  Bojal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  upon  the 
boilers  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  k  Co.,  armor-plate  manufacturers,  Shef- 
field, 42  in  number,  and  83  at  Messrs.  Crosslej  &  Co.,  Halifax,  and 
the  whole  of  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.'s  boilers,  SheflSeld ;  in 
fact,  to  4000  boilers  in  this  and  other  countries ;  and  he  offers  X200 
to  any  person  who  can  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  exploding  a  boiler 
from  over-pressure  of  steam,  or  deficiency  of  water,  if  the  boiler  be 
fitted  with  this  patent  compound  safety-valve,  the  warnings  of  which, 
if  disregarded,  put  a  stop  to  the  working  of  the  engine,  and  render 
boiler  explosions  impossible;  and  what  is  still  of  great  importance, 
its  action  can  be  stopped  only  by  again  supplying  the  water  to  the 
boiler. 


A  New  Procesi  of  Engraving. 

rrom  tbe  London  Meehanioi'  MasaslDfl,  May,  1804. 

A  M.  Dulos  has  recently  invented  a  new  process  of  engraving, 
which  is  described  by  the  moniteur  Scientifiqtte^  as  follows : — A  cop- 
per plate,  on  which  the  design  has  been  traced  with  lithographic  ink, 
receives,  by  the  action  of  the  pile,  a  deposit  of  iron  on  the  parts  un- 
touched by  the  ink ;  the  ink  having  been  removed  by  means  of  benzine, 
the  white  portions  of  the  design  are  represented  by  the  layer  of  iron, 
and  the  black  by  the  copper  itself;  the  plate  is  then  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  cyanide  of  silver^  under  a  galvanic  current,  and  the  silver  is 
deposited  on  the  copper  only.  In  this  condition  mercury  is  poured 
over  the  plate,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  silvered  portions  only,  ap- 
pearing in  relief,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  lithographic  ink.  Then 
take,  in  plaster  or  melted  wax,  an  imprint,  the  cast  of  which,  present- 
ing the  counterpart  of  the  projections  of  mercury,  gives  a  kind  of  cop- 
perplate engraving.  This  cast  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
press ;  but  by  metallizing  the  mould,  and  depositing  upon  it,  electro- 
chemicaliy,  a  layer  of  copper,  we  obtain  an  exact  re-production  of  the 
original  projections  of  mercury,  and,  in  some  sort,  of  a  matrix  by 
means  of  which  impressions  of  the  plate  may  be  produced  ad  infinitum. 

For  typographic  engraving  (figures  in  relief),  the  plate  of  copper 
should  receive,  on  leaving  the  hands  of  the  designer,  a  layer  of  silver, 
deposited  only  on  the  parts  untouched  by  the  lithographic  ink ;  the 
ink  is  removed  by  benzine,  the  surfaces  first  covered  by  the  design 
are  oxidized,  and  the  treatment  above  described  is  continued.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation  the  raised  portions  of  the  electro-chemical  plate 
intended  for  the  impression  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  tra- 
cing of  the  design,  and  the  hollow  portions  with  the  thickenings  raised 
about  the  design  by  the  mercury. 

This  process,  which  is  the  starting-point  and  the  basis  of  M.  Dulos' 
invention,  has  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  some  more  simple  methods, 
which  have  led  to  important  practical  results,  the  fusible  metal  or 
amalgam  of  copper  substituted  for  mercury  giving  rapid  and  remark- 
ably perfect  results. 
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Artificial  Light  and  Lighting  Materiah.   By  B.  H.  Paul,  Esq. 

from  fcha  Journal  of  the  Soeloty  of  Arte.  Mo.  508i 
(Continued  from  page  182.) 

Illuminating  Power.-^In  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  lighting  materials, 
the  light  produced  when  they  are  burnt,  is  due  to  their  containing,  or 
yielding  when  heated,  defiant  gas,  or  other  hydrocarbon  gases,  which 
are  equivalent  to  it  as  regards  the  production  of  light.  In  the  production 
of  artificial  light  by  any  of  the  means  that  have  been  hitherto  commonly 
used,  it  is  always  the  result  of  the  intense  ignition  of  solid  particles  of 
carbon*  Luminiferous  hydro-carbon  gases  and  vapors,  which,  for  con- 
▼enience  sake,  may  be  collectively  represented  by  the  term  defiant  ffas, 
all  agree  in  the  character  of  being  decomposed  at  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  requisite  for  their  production,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbon  they  contain,  is  set  free  in  a  state  of  very 
minute  division.  This  is  an  essential  character  of  these  luminiferous 
substances.  In  any  ordinary  luminous  flame  the  particles  of  carbon  so 
separated  become  intensely  heated,  and  emit  light  while  being  burnt, 
giving  to  the  flame  its  whiteness  and  brilliancy. 

The  production  of  heat  is,  therefore,  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
production  of  light,  and  it  is  also  equally  necessary  for  the  production 
of  light  that  the  heat  produced  should  act  upon  some  solid  substance. 
The  separation  of  minutely-divided  carbon  from  the  luminiferous  hy- 
dro-carbons, when  they  are  heated,  provides  this  essential  condition  for 
the  production  of  light.  Gases  or  vapors  which  do  not  yield  any  solid 
substance  when  burnt,  do  not  afford  a  luminous  flame,  or  at  most,  only 
a  feeble  light.  Thus,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas,  or  sul- 
phur, burn  without  evolving  any  considerable  light,  defiant  gas,  on 
the  contrary,  burns  with  an  intensely  white  luminous  flame.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  indispensable  that  the  solid  particles  separated  in  an 
ordinary  flame  should  not  retain  their  solid  state,  but  should,  by  com- 
bustion, be  converted  into  gas.  The  carbon  separated  in  the  flame  of 
ordinary  lighting  materials,  burns  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas.  If  this  were  not  the  case  every  flame  would  constantly  produce 
a  shower  of  dust. 

The  greater  the  number  of  solid  heated  particles  in  a  flame,  the 
greater  will  be  the  light  it  evolves,  consequently,  the  amount  of  light 
capable  of  being  produced  by  various  hydro-carbon  gases  and  vapors, 
or  their  illuminating  power,  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  or  vapor,  and  capable 
of  being  separated  during  combustion.  Taking  defiant  gas  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  and  referring  to  the  table  of  the  several  hy- 
dro-carbon oils  constituting  petroleum  and  coal  oil,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  series  differ  very  considerably  in  this 
particular,  and  the  figures  expressing  the  relative  amount  of  carbon 
also  express  the  relative  illuminating  power  of  equal  volumes  of  their 
vapors. 

It  is  probable  that  in  burning  the  vapor  of  any  one  of  these  sub- 
stances the  general  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  con- 
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Bists  in  the  production  of  marsh  gas  which  burns,  and  the  separation 
of  all  the  carbon  over  and  above  that  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
marsh  gas.  Consequently,  in  the  flame  of  the  substance,  No.  4  of  the 
table,  there  would  be  nearly  twice  as  much  carbon  separated  as  in  the 
flame  of  olefiant  gas.  Separation  of  carbon  to  such  an  extent  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  production  of  light  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  be  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  the  prodac- 
tion  of  smoke,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  carbon  escaping  combus- 
tion* This  tendency  would  of  course  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  amount  of  carbon  in  the  vapor,  and  although  the  illuminat* 
ing  capability  would  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  not 
bo  possible  to  realize  that  capability  except  under  special  conditions. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  practical  limit,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
lighting  materials  are  generally  used,  beyond  which  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  material  would  be  rather  prejudical  than 
otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  gas,  it  is  never  anything  like  an  approximation  to 
pure  olefiant  gas  that  is  used,  but  only  a  mixture  of  it  with  other  gases, 
containing  from  5  to  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  of  olefiant  gas.  The 
following  gives  the  composition  of  coal-gas  in  various  localities : — 


-    o  S 

OS  W 
1  ^ 

Greenock. 
T.  Thomson. 

Kewcastle. 
T.fiichardaoo 

1^ 

Olefiant  gas. 
Marsh  gas, 
Hydrogen, 
Carbonic  oxide. 
Carbonic  acid,    . 
Nitrogen,  . 
Sulph.  hydrogen. 

8-84 
34-90 
46-68 
6-64 
3-67 
2-46 
0-29 

14-50 

66-49 

12-29 

707 

17-60 
69-94 
11-46 
12- 

20-00 
47-77 
17-32 
11-76 

10-19 
31-36 
28-80 
16-28 

9-25 

36-06 
80-17 
11-42 

•      • 

• 

27 

Of  these  gases,  the  first  three  after  olefiant  gas,  are  the  only  ones 
that  take  any  part  in  the  production  of  light,  the  others  being  mere 
impurities.  Those  gases,  however,  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
production  of  light  to  any  extent,  but  being  themselves  combustible, 
serve  in  part,  to  produce  heat  requisite  for  decomposing  the  olefiant 
gas,  and  rendering  the  particles  of  carbon  separated  from  it  luminous. 
They  also  serve  to  prevent  the  flame  from  smoking,  by  diluting  the 
olefiant  gas,  and  thus  admitting  of  its  being  brought  more  intimately 
in  contact  with  the  air  required  for  perfect  combustion.  They  also 
give  bulk  to  the  flame,  and  thus  diminish  the  concentration  of  the  light 
which  would  take  place  if  the  olefiant  gas  were  burnt  without  any  ad* 
mixture. 

In  all  these  respects  each  one  of  the  three  gases  answers  the  pur- 
pose required  of  it  equally  well  or  nearly  so.  There  are,  however, 
other  particulars  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  dif* 
ference  in  their  fitness  for  these  purposes.  This  diffierence  consists  in 
the  respective  capability  of  these  gases  for  producing  heat  and  car- 
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bonie  acid  bj  tbeir  combustion.  Any  amount  of  heat  produced  bj 
burning  any  lighting  material,  over  and  above  that  requisite  for  giving 
the  necessary  temperature  to  the  flame,  is*obvionsIy  objectionable, 
since  it  would  have  the  effect  of  heating  the  atmosphere  of  the  space 
lighted  and  rendering  it  oppressive.  Since  all  lighting  materials  con- 
tain carbon,  and  by  their  combustion  abstract  oxygen  from  the  air, 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is,  to  some  extent,  a  necessary  result 
of  the  use  of  any  such  material;  but,  on  account  of  the  prejudicial  in- 
fluence of  this  gas,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  quantity  produced, 
for  a  given  quantity  of  light,  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  In  both 
these  respects  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  effects  of 
the  three  gases  which  are  generally  contained  in  coal  gas  as  the  dilu- 
tants  of  the  defiant  gas.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 


Heating 
power  for 

equal 
volumes. 

Relative  Tolume 
of  Oxygen  con- 
sumed. 

Volume  of 
Carbonic 

acid 
produced. 

Tempe- 
rature of 
Flame. 

Hydrogen, 
Carbonic  acid,  . 
Harsh  gas, 
Olefiant  gas,      . 

4,299 

8,284 

14,684 

Air. 
0-5=   2-5 
0-6=  2-5 
20=100 
8  •0  =  150 

0 

1 
1 
2 

Fahr. 

4966° 

6619 

4940 

This  comparison  serves  to  show  that  although  hydrogen  produces 
more  heat  by  combustion,  and  gives  a  lower  temperature  in  the  flame, 
than  carbonic  oxide,  still  it  is  the  best  substance  to  be  used  for  dilut- 
ing the  olefiant  gas,  since  it  affords  no  carbonic  acid.  On  the  contrary, 
marsh  gas  is  worse  even  than  carbonic  oxide,  on  account  of  its  produc- 
ing much  more  heat  and  carbonic  acid.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  generated,  and  the  heating  effect  produced  for  a  given 
quantity  of  light,  gas,  however,  has  a  great  advantage  over  any  of  the 
lighting  materials  formerly  used.  As  compared  with  tallow,  for  in- 
stance, gas  produces  only  one-half  or  less  than  half  as  much  carbonic 
acid,  and  little  more  than  one-third  the  heating  effect.  But  it  would 
be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  if  it  could  be 
produced  with  hydrogen  alone  as  the  diluting  substance.  Many  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  this  by  Selligue,  in  Paris,  and  sub- 
sequently the  same  thing  was  tried  in  this  country  by  Professor  Dono- 
van and  Mr.  White,  under  the  name  of  water  gas ;  but  both  projects 
proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a  variety  of  adverse  circumstances. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  dependance  of  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  upon  its  temperature,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  produce  the  highest  attainable  temperature  in  the 
flame,  and  that  any  means  of  increasing  that  temperature  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  illuminating  effect.  A  very  elegant  con- 
trivance for  this  purpose,  in  the  case  of  gas,  has  been  devised  by  Dr. 
Frankland.  It  consists  in  heating  the  air  consumed  in  the  combustion 
of  the  gas,  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  radiated  from  the  flame,  by 
znaking.it  pass  down  along  the  side  of  the  chimney  before  entering  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  barner  to  supply  the  flame.  In  this  way  the  air  is 
heated  to  500^  or  600°  F.,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  correspondiujr 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  flame.  Dr.  Frankland  has  ascertained 
that  by  this  simple  appliance  the  same  amount  of  light  may  be  obtain- 
ed with  a  saving  of  49  per  cent,  of  gas,  and  that  for  a  given  consump- 
tion of  gas  there  is  an  increase  in  the  illuminating  effect  to  the  extent 
of  67  per  cent. 

Returning  now  to  the  liquid  hydro-carbon  oils  used  for  lamps,  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out  how  the  principles  I  have  described  in  reference 
to  gas  obtain  in  the  application  of  those  oils  to  lighting  purposes.  la 
this  case  the  hydro-carbon  vapor  is  not  mixed  with  any  diluting  sab- 
stance,  as  in  gas,  and  all  of  these  oils  would  give  ofi"  a  considerable 
amount  of  smoke  if  burnt  in  the  same  way  as  fat  oils,  by  reason  of  the 
highly  carbonaceous  nature  of  their  vapors.  This  circumstance  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  impediments  to  the  introduction  of  these  oils 
in  the  first  instance,  but  eventually  a  lamp  was  devised  which  satisfied 
all  requirements,  and  which  is  now  largely  in  use.  To  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  combustion  of  hvdrocarbon  oils  in  these  lamps  is 
effected  without  production  of  smoke,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
ordinary  cases  the  flame  of  any  lighting  material,  being  for  the  most 
part  gaseous  and  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  there  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  laws  of  gaseous  diff'usion,  a  continual  intermix- 
ture of  air  with  the  gaseous  substances  in  the  flame,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  intermixture  takes  place  is  determined  by  several  conditions, 
which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  that 
of  gas ;  the  rate  of  intermixture  will  be  proportionate  with  the  rate  at 
which  the  gas  issues  from  the  burner,  and  to  the  velocity  of  the  current 
of  air  passine  along  the  sides  of  the  flame.  When  gas  is  burnt  with  a 
large  Argand  gas  burner  it  is  very  liable  to  smoke,  but  when  a  glass 
cylinder  is  placed  over  the  flame,  the  gas  burns  without  smoke,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  intermixture  of  air  with  the  flame,  caused  by  the 
draft  of  the  chimney.  The  degree  of  draft,  and  consequently  of  inter- 
mixture of  air  with  the  burning  gas,  will  depend  upon  the  height  of  the 
chimney.  With  a  very  high  chimney  and  powerful  draft  the  intermixture 
may  be  eS'ected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  neutralize,  almost  entirely,  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  flame.  In  order,  therefore,  to  effect  perfect 
combustion  without  loss  of  lighting  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  proportion 
these  determining  conditions  of  the  intermixture  of  air  with  the  flame, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  burnt. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  combustion  of  the  hydro- carbon  oil  in 
lamps  is  effected.  By  means  of  the  chimney  a  strong  current  of  air 
is  produced,  and  by  means  of  the  perforated  cone,  immediately  over 
the  wick,  that  current  of  air  is  made  to  impinge  upon  the  ascending 
vapor,  and  mix  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  burn  without  smoke.  In  this 
ease,  therefore,  the  air,  by  means  of  which  combustion  is  supported, 
is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  diluting  gases  in  ordinary  coal  gas, 
giving  greater  bulk  to  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  flame,  and  effecting 
such  a  distribution  of  the  ignited  particles  of  carbon,  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  perfectly  burnt. 
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The  necessity  of  this  admixture  of  air  with  the  vapor  of  hydro-car- 
bon oil  to  enable  it  to  burn  without  smoke  is  of  course  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  that  vapor  is  denser  and  more  highly  carbonaceous.  In  this 
respect  it  will  be  seen  that  the  several  members  of  the  series  of  sub- 
stances constituting  these  oils  differ  materially.  For  instance,  the 
vapor  density  of  Ko.  16  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  No.  4,  and  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  vapors. 
The  former  vapor  would  also  have  double  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  latter;  but  the  size  of  the  flame  of  No.  16  would  be  proportionately 
smaller,  and  owing  to  these  two  circumstances,  the  ignited  particles  of 
carbon  would  be  so  crowded  together  that  a  great  deal  of  smoke  would 
be  produced  unless  a  copious  intermixture  of  air  was  effected  by  means 
of  a  very  vigorous  draft. 

Practically  the  difference  between  the  several  substances  here  re- 
ferred to,  compensate  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  being  mixed 
together,  in  the  various  kinds  of  hydro-carbon  oils.  Thus  the  higher 
illuminating  power  of  the  denser  vapors  is  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
available  by  the  more  bulky  nature  of  the  less  carbonaceous  vapors, 
and  in  this  way  a  mean  result  is  arrived  at,  of  both  characters  com- 
bined, which  answers  all  desired  purposes.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  due  proportionate  mixture  of  the  different  substances. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  positive 
disadvantage  in  carrying  the  separation  of  the  more  volatile  portions 
of  the  oil  beyond  such  a  point  as  is  indispensably  requisite  for  its  being 
used  with  safety ;  for  the  more  those  substances  are  separated  from 
the  oil  intended  to  be  used  in  lamps,  so  much  the  more  must  the  least 
volatile  portions,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  be  separated  from  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  material  fit  to  burn  without  smoke,  and  with  a  suf- 
ficiently large  flame. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  applicability  for 
lighting  purposes  of  the  hydro-carbon  oils  which  are  too  volatile  to  be 
nsed  in  the  ordinary  lamps.  It  is  a  fact  that  will  be  familiar  to  many 
of  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  the  idea  of  applying  such  highly 
volatile  hydro-carbons  as  lighting  materials  is  not,  by  any  means,  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  It  was  first  conceived,  I  believe,  long  before  the 
year  1830,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  occupied,  and  still  occupies,  a  most 
prominent  position  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  successful 
establishment  of  gas-lighting.  Mr.  Lowe's  original  proposal  was  to 
use  the  volatile  hydro-carbons  obtained  from  the  tar  of  gas  works  in 
the  place  of  water  in  gas  metres,  so  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
measuring  the  gas  supplied  to  consumers,  and  of  augmenting  its  illu- 
minating power.  Next  to  him  came  Professor  Donovan,  who  proposed 
to  make  water-gas  the  medium  for  vaporizing  these  liquid  hydro- 
carbons; and  he  appears  to  have  formed  this  idea  independently  of 
any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  of  naphthalizing  gas.  However 
that  may  be,  the  originality  of  the  project  in  point  of  time  certainly 
belongs  to  Mr.  Lowe.  These  projects  attracted  very  great  attention 
at  the  time;  but  they  never  came  into  anything  like  general  applica- 
tion.   It  may  be  that  on  reflection,  the  gas  companies  did  not  esteem 
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very  highly  a  plan  for  doubling  the  illaminating  power  of  their  gas, 
since  that  advantage  was  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
twice  as  much  light  as  was  previously  used. 

Some  years  afterwards  another  attempt  was  made  to  employ  these 
highly  volatile  hydro-carbons  as  lighting  materials,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Mansfield,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  excellent  investigation 
of  the  chemistry  of  gas-tar.  His  plan  was  to  use  atmospheric  air  as 
the  medium  for  volatilizing  the  hydro-carbons,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  applying  them  in  this  manner  for  the  lighting  of  country-houses  or 
other  places  remote  from  gas-works.  The  material  that  he  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  the  more  volatile  portion  of  gas-tar,  now  known  to 
chemists  under  the  name  of  benzol ;  it  possessed  a  character,  however, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  undertaking — it  was  that  of  becoming  solid 
when  considerably  cooled.  In  consequence  of  this  the  reduction  of 
temperature  produced  by  its  own  volatilization  rendered  it  solid,  and 
stopped  its  further  evaporation. 

Strangely  enough,  this  very  same  plan  of  using  atmospheric  air 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  hydro-carbon  has  quite  recently 
been  put  forward  with  much  pretence,  as  a  totally  new  invention,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Mansfield's  patent  entirely  covers  this  ap- 
plication of  these  substances,  and  that  as  this  patent  has  expired,  the 
process  is  now  public  property. 

The  naphthalizing  of  coal-gas,  though  still  older,  has  also  been 
brought  before  the^public  lately,  under  a  new  name,  as  being  a  new 
invention. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to 
use  the  highly  volatile  hydro-carbons  of  petroleum  and  similar  mate- 
rials for  lighting  purposes,  bydifiusing  their  vapor  through  atmospheric 
air.  These  liquids  are  free  from  that  prejudicial  character  of  solidify- 
ing when  cooled,  which  renders  benzol  obtained  from  gas-tar,  inappli- 
cable for  the  same  purpose.  They  are  now  obtained  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  hydro-carbon  lamp  oils, 
and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  still  mere  waste  products,  since  they 
do  not  answer  well  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine,  which  is  the  chief 
use  they  have  yet  been  put  to.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these 
liquids  might  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  such  cost  as 
would  admit  of  their  being  used  as  lighting  materials. 

By  a  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  compared  with 
olefiant  gas,  their  illuminating  power  is  considerable.  Taking  the  sub- 
stance No.  7  as  representing  the  available  volatile  portion  of  petroleum, 
its  vapor  has  3|  times  the  illuminating  power  of  olefiant  gas ;  in  other 
words,  gas  containing  3^  per  cent,  by  measure  of  this  vapor  would 
have  the  same  illuminating  power  as  coal-gas  containing  about  12  per 
cent,  of  olefiant  gas,  and  with  7  per  cent,  of  this  vapor  it  would  be 
equal  to  the  best  cannel  gas. 

There  is  one  important  point,  however,  in  regard  to  this  application 
of  the  volatile  hydro-carbons  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  whidi 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  examined  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  use 
them  in  this  way.   It  is  well  known  that  hydjro-carbon  gases,  such  as 
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olefiant  gas  or  marsh  gas,  the  representative  of  all  these  hydro-car- 
bons, when  mixed  with  air  in  certain  proportions,  form  a  mixture  that 
is  violently  explosive.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  question  of  very  seri- 
ous moment  whether  this  fact  presents  any  real  or  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  atmospheric  air  as  the  medium  for  using  these 
volatile  oils  in  the  condition  of  gas — whether,  in  fact,  under  the  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  for  such  a  use  of  these  oils  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  mixture  of  the  vapor  and  of  air  that  would  be  explosive  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  flame.  If  that  be  possible,  even  in  some  ex- 
treme case,  that  may  be  of  unlikely  occurrence,  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  these  oils  in  that  way  would  be  highly  objection- 
able. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  looking  at  the  mere  possibility  of  the  matter, 
that  with  these  vapors,  just  as  with  marsh  gas,  an  explosive  mixture 
might  be  produced.  There  is  no  question  as  to  that.  The  question 
really  to  be  considered  is,  whether  such  a  result  could  take  place  under 
the  conditions  for  using  these  oils. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  explosibility  of  a  mixture  of  marsh  gas 
and  air  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  gas  and  air.  For 
its  perfect  combustion  marsh  gas  requires  10  times  its  volume  of  air. 
Such  a  mixture  is  explosive  when  brought  in  contact  with  flame,  and 
the  explosive  character  still  continues  when  the  proportion  of  air  is 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  times  as  great  as  the  marsh  gas.  But 
when  marsh  gas  is  mixed  with  only  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of 
air,  the  mixture  is  not  at  all  explosive,  but  will  burn  like  the  unmixed 
gas.  In  the  same  manner,  other  hydro-carbon  gases  require  to  be 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air  to  form  explosive  mixtures ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  vapors  of  the  volatile  hydro-carbons,  this  is  equally 
the  case.  In  consequence  of  the  density  of  these  vapors  being  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  their  representative— marsh  gas — they  re- 
quire much  larger  proportions  of  air  for  their  combustion.  Thus  for 
instance,  the  vapor  of  the  oil  No.  7  requires  70  times  its  volume  of  air 
for  combustion.  In  all  probability  such  a  mixture  would  be  explosive. 
But  a  mixture  of  this  vapor  with  air  which  would  possess  an  illumina- 
ting power  equal  to  cannel  gas,  would  not  contain  more  than  27  parts 
of  air  to  one  of  the  vapor.  Such  a  mixture,  I  believe,  would  not  be 
explosive  under  any  circumstances  that  require  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Then  as  regards  the  possibility  of  an  explosive  mixture  being  form- 
ed, it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  extreme  volatility  of 
these  liquids  would  in  itself  constitute  a  most  effectual  safeguard  against 
the  formation  of  an  explosive  mixture.  To  ensure  the  efficacy  of  this 
character  of  the  oils,  however,  it  would  be  indispensable  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  securing  the  intimate  contact  of  the  air  with 
the  hydro-carbon  to  be  volatilised,  and  likewise  the  constant  mainte- 
nance of  a  fresh  supply  of  hydro-carbon.  All  these  points,  however, 
are  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  would  acquire  importance  only  after 
the  determination  of  the  fact  that,  with  a  sufficiently  volatile  oil,  its 
Taper  mixed  with 'air  might  be  burnt  like  gas  without  any  danger  of 
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an  explosive  mixture  being  formed.  If  that  were  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  likely  that  this  mode  of  using  those  portions  of 
bydro-carbon  oils  that  are  still  without  any  satisfactory  application, 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  in  many  cases.  Among  others 
I  may  mention  the  lighting  of  railway  carriages,  and  of  houses  or  pub- 
lic institutions  situated  at  a  distance  from  gas-works. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


For  th«  Joornal  of  the  FraukUn  laaUtnto. 

On  Dr.  JBrunnaw's  Magnetic  Break  Cireuit. 
By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.E. 

AN    IMPROVEKENT. 

In  No.  19  of  the  ^^Astronomical  NoticeSy''  edited  by  the  able  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer.  Dr.  Francis  Briinnow,  who,  till  recently,  held 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Detroit  Ob- 
servatory, at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  is  described  a  new  break-circuit 
invented  by  himself,  and  which  was  adopted  at  that  Observatory,  where 
it  has  been  proved  a  success.  It  was  also  used  by  him  at  the  Dudley 
Observatory,  while  director  there. 

In  entering  upon  his  description  he  says : 

^^  The  contrivances  used  for  breaking  the  circuit  of  a  chronograph 
by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  every  second,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
me,  alter  the  clock  rate  considerably  wherever  they  are  immediately 
applied  to  the  pendulum.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  Mr.  Yintle'a 
method,  described  in  No.  1163  of  the  Astr.  Nachrichten^  or  in  Mr.  R. 
Bond's  new  escapement,  the  clock  requires  some  alterations  which  it 
may  not  always  be  convenient  to  introduce.  Trying,  therefore,  to  find 
a  contrivance  which  might  be  easily  applied  to  the  pendulum  of  any 
clock  without  disturbing  its  uniform  rate,  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
the  attractive  force  of  a  small  magnet  connected  with  the  pendulum ; 
and  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  with  such  an  apparatus  have 
been  so  successful  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  method." 

As  adopted  by  him,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  small  bar  magnet 
attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pendulum,  in  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane  of  vibration,  and  a  small  armature  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  attracted  by  one  end  of  the  magnet  bar  as  it 
passes  with  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  When^the  armature  is  at- 
tracted, a  platinum  point,  resting  against  a  screw  point  of  platinum, 
is  disconnected,  which  breaks  the  circuit  of  the  battery* 

The  chief  objection  to  this  arrangement  of  the  magnet  and  armature 
IS  the  liability  of  the  pendulum  to  move  in  a  slightly  elliptical  orbit, 
the  end  of  the  magnet  bar  passing  nearer  the  armature  in  one  vibra- 
tion than  in  the  other.  This  tendency  was  chiefly  obviated  by  placing 
a  stationary  armature  opposite  the  first.  But  unless  in  the  best  ad* 
justment,  difficulty  was  still  experienced  in  the  striking  of  the  magnet. 

I  have  improved  this  arrangement  by  simply  attaching  the  bar  mag- 
(let  in  a  vertical  position,  directly  under  which  is  the  armature  whosf 
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motion  breaks  the  circuit.  With  this  no  difficulty  caulpossiblj  arise 
from  a  deviation  of  the  pendulum  from  its  plane  of  vibration. 

It  is  unknown  to  me  whether  the  method  occurred  to  Dr.  BrUnnow 
earlier  than  the  year  1859,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information  he  was  the  first  who  tried  it  aueoessfulli/  and  made  his  re- 
sults known  to  the  public.  At  about  the  same  time,  Professor  C.  A. 
Young,  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  hit  upon  the  same  idea ;  but 
after  a  brief  trial  with  a  rude  apparatus,  pursued  the  subject  no  further. 

Having  been  brought  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  astronomical 
clock  and  chronograph  on  the  Survey  of  the  North  and  North-west 
Lakes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Wm.  F.  Raynolds,  A.D.C., 
and  Maj.  Engrs.,  for  which  clock  Mr.  Saxton's  break-circuit  was  used,* 
which  seemed  to  change  the  rate  of  the  clock  considerably  for  every 
adjustment  of  the  mercurial  connexion,  I  suggested  Dr.  BrUnnow's 
method,  with  the  exception  of  arranging  the  magnet  and  armature  as 
described  below.  After  a  trial  apparatus  had  been  tested,  the  method 
was  adopted,  and  a  well-finished  one  for  each  of  the  two  clocks  ordered 
according  to  my  drawing,  an  exact  copy  of  which  is  given  here. 


i:::::::^^  ^ 


M  is  the  bar  magnet  about  two  inches  in  length,  composed  of  two 
thin  pieces  of  steel  plate  well  magnetized.  One  is  placedf  upon  each 
side  of  the  index  point  of  the  pendulum,  and  secured  by  a  small  clamp 
not  represented.  This  attachment  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  made  to 
any  ordinary  clock.  A  is  the  armature,  or  rather  a  thin  steel  magnet 
in  itself,  presenting  opposite  polarity  to  the  magnet  M.  This  is  carried 
upon  a  tube  F  of  brass,  or  better,  platinum,  and  the  whole  supported 
and  movable  upon  a  knife-edge  of  brass  or  platinum  passing  through 
F.  There  should  be  a  sharp  corner  in  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  for 
the  knife-edge,  to  prevent  the  swaying  of  the  armature.  H  and  a  are 
points  which  limit  the  motion  of  the  armature.    G  is  supported  by  an 

*  "With  the  exception  that  the  tilt  hammer  plays  into  a  cap  of  mercury  instead 
of  striking  a  platinum  surfaico.  With  a  battery  of  three  cups,  the  mercurial  contact 
oxidizes  so  rapidly  as  to  become  necessary  to  raise  the  hammer  and  remove  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  eeveral  times  during'  a  night's  observations.  In  doing  so,  the 
hammer  is  uaually  raised  higher  than  its  motion  from  the  dock.  Either  from  a 
•pringing  of  the  wire,  or  a  changed  condition  of  the  mercury  surface,  or  both,  it  is 
])eiieved  that  the  clock  rate  has  been  disturbed. 

f  North  polarity  should  be  placed  downward  for  the  better  retention  of  the  mag- 
■etism. 
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ivory  piece  c  to  insalate  it,  having  a  slight  vertical  motion,  and  secnred 
by  E.    With  this  the  motion  of  a  is  regalated. 

The  bearing  of  the  armature  against  a  shonld  be  platinum.  The 
brass  piece  J  has  a  vertical  motion  for  adjusting  the  distance  of  the 
armature  from  the  magnet,  and  secured  by  d.  b  is  a  bar,  simple  or 
compound,  connecting  the  apparatus  with  the  stand  I.  If  the  clock 
has  a  gridiron  pendulum,  the  simple  bar  only  is  necessary ;  but  if  the 
pendulum  is  compensated  with  mercury,  its  lower  extremity  rises  and 
falls,  from  the  influence  of  heat,  and  in  order  that  the  distance  between 
the  magnet  and  armature  may  be  constant,  I  adopted  a  compound  bar, 
B  z,  of  brass  and  zinc,  avoiding  the  use  of  iron,  for  the  influence  it 
would  exert  upon  the  magnet  bar  M.  In  order  to  know  the  length  of 
the  zinc  insertion  z,  I  found  the  following  interesting  problem  pre- 
sented  to  me,  viz:  to  determine  the  deflection  of  a  compound  bar  from 
the  infitAenee  of  heat. 

I  intend  to  ofier  more  upon  this  at  some  future  time.  My  space 
here  is  too  limited  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  will,  however, 
give  the  formula  with  which  I  calculated  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  bar.  This  is  constant  for  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  for  a  given 
degree  of  temperature,  and  a  bar  of  uniform  size.  Hence  the  curve  is 
a  circle,  and  the  length  can  be  calculated  for  a  given  deflection  by  a 
substitution  in  the  equation  of  the  circle. 
Let  d  =  the  uniform  depth  of  the  bar, 

b  s=s  the  uniform  breadth, 

B  and  ^  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  two  metals,  assuming 
them  the  same  for  elongation  or  compression, 

e  and  ef  the  co-eflScients  of  expansibility, 

p  sss  the  radius  of  curvature, 
and  n  =  the  change  of  temperature. 
Then  I  get 


P  = 


2w{e-V)V        2%/(3bbO/ 


What  can  be  required  of  a  break-circuit  further  than  that  the  rate 
of  the  clock  should  be  unaffected  by  it  ?  its  easy  applicability  to  any 
clock ;  a  constancy  in  its  operations ;  that  it  should  produce  short 
breaks ;  and  its  unliability  to  get  out  of  repair.  All  these  qualities  are 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  this  break-circuit. 

This  break-circuit  is  now  in  use  upon  the  Survey  of  the  North  and 
North-west  Lakes,  under  the  direction  of  our  able  and  esteemed  super- 
intendent, to  whom  it  is  yielding  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  to  whom 
reference  can  be  had  concerning  it. 

I  append  here  some  of  Dr.  BrQnnow's  results : 

"When  a  chronograph  is  used  with  one  writing  pen  only,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  breaks  very  short.  With  my  apparatus  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  breaks  of  0-06  of  a  second,  and  as  this  can  never 
produce  a  greater  error  in  reading  an  observation  coinciding  with  a 
second  break,  than  0*03  of  a  second,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes. 
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^^  My  clock  before  the  magnet  was  attached,  and  the  break-circuit 
before  it,  was  regulated  to  sidereal  time.  With  the  magnet  and  break- 
circuit  the  observed  errors  of  the  clock  have  been  as  follows : — 

Daily  Rate. 


May3  •  •        lOh  +26-10 

4  •  -10  24*83 

6  •  •         13.2  33-46 

11  •  -13  15-94 

15  •  '14  10-81 

32  •  '12  2-47 

23  •  •         13  +  1-80 

25  •  '12  — 1-22 

39  •  •Id  6*53 

Jane  3  •  •        14  — 11«90 


—1-28 
—1*25 
—1-25 
— 1«37 
—1-20 
— M7 
— 1-26 
-^1-33 
—1*33 


^^A  better  rate  than  this  can  hardly  be  expected,  and  shows  that  the 
magnet  has  no  sensible  disturbing  influence." 


Barometers. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Society  ot  Arti,  No.  60l. 

Sir  :  In  your  Journal  of  the  1st  of  April  appears  a  description  of 
a  so-called  new  barometer,  which,  I  think,  will  be  found  accurately 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Encychpoadia  Britannicaj 
7th  edition,  1842,  and  written  by  Sir  J.  Leslie:-—" The  most  accurate 
construction  of  a  barometer  of  this  kind  [the  conical  barometer,  in- 
vented by  Amontons,  1695,]  is  attained  by  joining  together  two  tubes 
that  have  even  but  unequal  bores,  the  longer  and  narrower  being 
uppermost.  If  the  width  of  the  upper  tubo  were  supposed  to  be,  to 
that  of  the  under  one,  as  two  to  three,  the  scale  would  be  enlarged 
three  times,  since,  by  descending  three  inches  from  the  top,  and,  con- 
sequently, two  at  the  bottom,  the  column  would  suffer  a  contraction  of 
one  inch  in  height.  This  species  of  barometer  is  thus  recommended 
by  its  simplicity  and  its  ample  range  ;  but  the  bore  of  the  tube  being 
indispensably  small,  the  mercury  moves  with  diflSculty,  and  resists  im- 
pressions of  minute  changes  of  external  action.**  Also,  page  400 : — 
♦*  A  modification  of  the  conical  barometer  in  traveling  we  have  our- 
selves employed.  The  principal  part  consists  of  a  small  steel  stop-cock, 
a  glass  tube  81  or  32  inches  long,  with  a  bore  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
sealed  at  top  and  filled  with  quicksilver,  is  cemented  into  the  one  end 
of  the  stop-cock,*and  into  the  other  end  is  cemented  an  open  and  wider 
tube,  16  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  having  its  diameter  above  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  This  compoand  tube  is  lodged  in  a  walking-stick, 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths  through  its  whole  extent,  or  only  at  the 
upper  part/'    It  will  thus  been  seen  that  this  barometer  was  invented 
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and  published  more  than  20  years  since,  and,  if  neoessar  j,  I  could 
mention  persons,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  have  made  them, 
but  probably  they  have  not  been  much  used,  from  the  defect  alluded 
to,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  except  by  using  a  larger  tube,  and  hav- 
ing a  movable  piston  in  the  bottom,  on  Whiting's  plan,  as  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Becker  last  year  at  the  soirfee  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Becker 
informed  me,  and,  no  doubt,  others  as  well,  that  Whiting  had  also 
made  them,  as  described  above,  with  the  small  tube.  Mr.  Becker's 
instrument  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  recent  revival  of  this  kind  of  baro- 
meter ;  but  while,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  may  be  thought 
legitimate  for  any  maker  to  introduce,  in  connexion  with  his  own  name, 
an  instrument  not  generally  known  in  the  trade,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
anticipated  that  the  Royal  Society  should  lend  the  sanction  of  their 
authority  to  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  as  new  which  was  pub- 
lished more  than  20  years  since  in  a  by  no  means  obscure  work.  The 
above  quotations  appear  also  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  JEncyclojxBdia. 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  Symoms, 


Constanq/  of  the  DaniePs  Battery. 

From  the  London  Chemical  Newa,  No.  242. 

In  order  to  increase  still  more  the  constancy  of  the  Daniel's  battery. 
Father  Secchi  advises  the  use  of  fine  sand  or  of  powdered  sulphur  in 
the  porous  cell.  He  accounts  for  its  action  by  supposing  that  when 
the  ordinary  liquid  alone  is  used  there  is  greater  liability  to  local  ac- 
tion taking  place  upon  the  zinc.  In  a  battery,  the  circuit  of  which  is 
closed  for  two  minutes  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  learned  Father 
has  used  an  ordinary  piece  of  commercial  sheet  zinc,  half  a  millimetre 
in  thickness,  which  has  continued  in  action  for  more  than  six  months, 
without  showing  the  least  sign  of  corrosion.  For  large  elements  in- 
stead of  porous  diaphragms,  he  uses  bags  made  of  coarse  linen  cloth, 
well  annointed  with  a  luting  of  flour  and  lime.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  procuring  large  porous  cells  would  do  well 
to  test  these  contrivances. 


^  Case  of  Dialysaiion. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Chemical  New*. 

Sir: — In  preparing  solutions  of  vegetable  acids  in  a  large  manufac- 
tory lately,  where,  as  usual,  the  solutions  are  separated  from  an  in- 
soluble residue  which  is  washed  until  tasteless,  I  found  in  one  of  the 
filters  an  impossibility  of  accomplishing  this,  the  acid  taste  remaining, 
although  water  freely  percolated  through  the  mass ;  and  on  closer  ex- 
amination I  found  that  the*  filtered  liquor,  which  originally  contained 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid,  now  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  it,  the  crystallizable  acid  having  been  kept  back  by  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  in  this  case  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  dialyser.  I  may 
further  add  that  as  soon  as  there  was  more  space  allowed  below  the 
false  bottom,  so  that  the  liquor  could  not  remain  at  all  in  contact  with 
the  precipitate,  this  effect  ceased. — I  am,  ^c,  Chemicus. 
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A  Oompari$on  i^aome  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  August,  1864,  loiih  ihoe^ 
o^  August,  1868,  and  of  the  same  month  for  fourteen  years,  at  Philadelphia^  Pa, 
Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  Kiver.  Latitude  89^  67}^  N.; 
Longitude  76^  10}^  W.  from  Greenwich.    By  James  A.  Kibkfatrick,  A.  M, 


August, 
1864. 


August, 
1868. 


August, 
for  14  years. 


Thermometer — Highest — degree,     . 

"  "         date, 

"  Warmest  day — Mean, 

"  "          ♦•       date, 

"  Lowest— degree, 

"  "         date, 

"  Coldest  day — Mean, 

"  ••        ♦♦       date,  . 

*'  Mean  daily  oscillation, 

"  "        "     range,   . 

"  Means  at  7  a.m  ,     . 

**  "             2  P  M.,      . 

"  "           9  p.m.,      . 

"  «<      for  the  month, 

Barometer — ^Highest — Inches, 

"  ••         date,      . 

"  Greatest  mean  daily  press, 

*«  ••         date, 

"  Lowest — Inches, 

••  "         date, 

**  Least  mean  daily  press., 

"  «•         date, 

"  Mean  dally  range, 

"  Means  at  7  a.m., 

"  ••           2  P.M., 

"  "            9  P.M., 

"  •*     for  the  month,  . 

Force  of  Vapor—Greatest — Inches, 

"  "  "           date,     . 

"  "  Least — Inches,     . 

"  "  "       date, 

"  "  Means  at  7  a.m.,   . 

"  "  "           2  p.m.,    . 

"  "  "           9  p.m.,    . 

««  "  "      for  the  month, 

Belative  Humidity — Greatest — ^perct., 

"  "  "           date, 

••  •*  Least — ^per  ct., 

"  "  "       date,    . 

«<  *<  Means  at  7  a.m., 

««  "  "          2  p.m., 

"  "  "          9  p.m., 

"  "  "for  the  month 

Clouds — ^Kumber  of  clear  days,*    . 
"  "  cloudy  days,     • 

'*       Means  of  sky  cov*d  at  7  a.m., 
"  "  "      •*         2  p.m., 

"  «  «        «  9  P.M. 

"  «  "      for  the  month. 

Bain. — Amount, 

No.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell, 

Preri^ling  Winds—Times  in  1000 


96-000 

11th. 

87-50 

11th. 

61-00 

8l8t. 

68*88 

8l8t. 

11-71 

2-78 
75-26 
84-19 

78-48 
79-29 

29-938  in. 
19th. 
29-915 
20th. 
29-487 

8d. 
29-456 

8d. 
0-082 
29-726 
29-694 
29-726 
29-715 

0-895  in. 
2d. 
•307 
8Ut. 
•688 
•680 
•678 
•645 

90-0  per  c. 

2l8t. 

88-0 

8l8t. 

71-8 
53-8 
68^7 
64-4 

4  days, 
27    •* 
70-6  per  ct. 
77-4 
58-4 
68-8 

1 -589111. 
9- 

842089'w298 


97-00 
2,'56;  4, '59. 
88-60 
10th  1868. 
47  00 
26th  1856. 
5900 
26th  1856. 
15-75 
3-72 
70-96 
81  •SO 
74-08 
75-46 

80-255  in. 

20th,  1855. 

80-229 

20&81  1855. 

29^856 

20th,  1856. 
29-388 

20th,  1856. 
0-095 
29-867 
29-889 
29-868 
29-865 

1-024  in 
Ist,  1854. 
-268 
often 
-687 
•594 
•615 
-599 

100*0  per  ct. 
26th.  1854. 

27-0 

1st.  1860 

76-4 

560 

78.2 

68-5 

9-6 
21-4 

56-7  per  ct, 
60-9 
48-1 
58-2 

8-889  in. 
9-9 

H  84«17'wl  7518750  48'w.l02 


95-000 
10th. 
88-50 
10th. 
58  00 
80th. 
6300 
30th. 
16-00 
8.79 
74-95 
85-50 
78-06 
79-50 

80-119  in. 

81st. 
80107 

31  St. 
29-699 

29th. 
29-762 

29th. 

0100 
29-878 
29-860 
29-868 
29-865 

0-980  in. 
10th. 

'268 

30th. 

•586 

•590 

•610 

•595 

88-0  per  c. 
16th. 
41-0 
30th. 
76-8 
600 
750 
70-6 

10- 

21- 

55-0  per  ct. 

60-0 

45-0 

58^8 

1.440  in. 


•  Skgr  oiw-Uiir4or  iMicoTtitd  at  tlit  boon  of  oteuTttfoa. 
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A  Comparison  of  9ome  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  ihe  SuHVnt  of  1864, 
with  thatofiS&S,  and  of  the  same  Season  for  thirtskn  years,  at  Philadeliihia, 
Fa.  Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  River.  Latitude  89^57}' 
N.;  Longitude  76°  10 J^  W.  from  Greenwich.   By  J.  A.  Xirkpatrick,  A.  M. 


Summer, 

Summer, 

Summer,  for 

18G4. 

1863. 

13  years. 

Thermometer — Highest — degree,     . 

96-00O 

96-000 

100-6* 

"                   "            date, 

26JedtllAg 

10th  Aug. 

21st  July,  'M 

•«              "Warmest  day— Mean, 

89-67 

88-60 

91-30 

"                   *•            "       date, 

2Gth  June 

10th  Aug. 

21st  July, '54 

"              Lowest— degree. 

61-00 

62-00 

42-00 

"                   "         dale,  . 

12th  June. 

8th  June. 

5th  June,  '59 

««              Coldest  day— Mean, 

69-33 

60-83 

66-00 

*«                    4.        »»        date,    . 

llth  Juno. 

7th  June. 

6th  June,  '61 

«              Hean  daily  oscillation, 

14-95 

14-28 

16-14 

"                    •*         ••    runt^e,     . 

4-08 

4-06 

4-14 

«              Heans  at  7  A.  M.,    . 

71-06 

7171 

71-04 

2  P.M.,    . 

81-97 

8016 

81-19 

««                   **          9  P.  M.,     . 

7514 

7409 

73-74 

•*                   «  for  the  Summer, 

70-26 

76-82 

76-32 

Barometer— Highest— Inches, 

80-087  in. 

80-119  in. 

80-281  in. 

"                  "        dale, 

21st  June. 

dlst  Aug. 
80^107 

14th  June, '52 

"          Greatest  mean  daily  press. 

30-088 

80-261 

"                  »•        date, 

18th  July. 

81st  Aug. 

18thJune,'52 

^«          Lowest — Inches,  . 

29-296 

29-821 

29-182 

"                 "        date,      . 

9th  June. 

1st  June. 

llth  June.'57 

"          Least  mean  daily  press., 

29-868 

29-877 

29-262 

**                 "        date, 

9tb  June. 

Ist  June. 

llthJune,'57 

"          Mean  daily  ransre, 

0-108 

0-087 

0096 

«          Means  at  7  A.  M., 

29-774 

29-807 

29-839 

"                 "        2  P.  M., 

29-739 

29-781 

29-809 

9  P.  M., 

29-771 

29-810 

29-826 

"                 "      for  the  Summer, 

29-761 

29-799 

29-826 

Force  of  Vapor— Greatest— Inches, 

0-895  in. 

0-980  in. 

1-059  in. 

*•           ♦•             ••           date,     . 

2d.  Aug. 

10th  Aug. 

80th  June,  '55 

««            ««          Least— Inches,     . 

•221 

•207 

•142 

«           "             ••        date, 

28th  June. 

16th  June. 

14thJuDe,'61 

"           «•         Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•642 

■661 

•567 

"            "             "           2  P.  M., 

•647 

•561 

•674 

««            «<              ««           9  P.  M., 

•689 

•680 

-697 

"            «•             «« for  the  Summer, 

•669 

•567 

•579 

Relative  Humidity— Greatest— per  ct.. 

97-0  per  ct. 
26th  July. 

94^0  per  ct. 

100-0  per  ct; 

•«            "                    "            date. 

22  &  29  June.  aaAu.»M.6Je.'56j 

«*            "               Least— per  ct., 

240 

22-0 

22-0 

"            ««                   "        date,  . 

28th  June. 

16th  June. 

16thJuDe,'68 

"            ««               Means  at  7  A.M., 

68-1  per  ct. 

741 

73-2 

"            "                   "          2  P.M., 

49.4 

68-5 

54-0 

««            «                   "9  P.M., 

66-3 

71-9 

7M 

"           "                  *»  for  Summer, 

61-8 

68-2 

66-1 

Clouds— Number  of  clear  davs,*      . 

22 

16 

25-5 

•*            ♦•              cloudy  days,     . 

70 

76 

66-5 

•«        Means  of  sky  cov'd  at  7  A.M. 

60-7  per  ct 

71-6  per  ct 

58-6  per  ct. 

«              t(           ((       (4         2  P.M. 

63-6 

69-0 

60-6 

••              "   .       "       «*         9  P.M. 

46-7 

47-8 

43'8 

"             "          "         for  Summer, 

67-0 

62-6 

54-2 

Rain — Amount, 

7-627  in. 

11  188  in. 

12-046  In. 

No.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell. 

24 

89- 

82-8 

Prevailing  Winds— Times  in  1000, 

868O49w'-290 

b68<'26'w-080 

B71o26'wl60 

*  8A7,  one-third  or  las  ooTered  ittthe  hoon  ofolMorTi 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS, 

EstabUtlied  In  1831* 

MORRIS,  TA8KER  «t  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrouicht  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

f-ineh  to  8  inches  bore,  for  Steax,  Gab,  Water,  Ac,  with  T'l,  L's  Stom,  YAiTify 
kc^  with  Screw  Jointo  to  sail  tubes.  MsUeaUe  Iron  uid  Brass  Fittmgs,  Glasfl 
Bl«'Wer  Tabes,  Blasting  Tabes,  &c 

QalTanlzed  Tobes  and  Fittings  for  water. 

Ziap-ivelded  Boiler  Flues, 

U  to  to  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  definite  lengths,  S3  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out. 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6, 8, 10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flash  inside  and 

out ;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

Colls  of  Tebe  For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hoi  water. 

Toyere  Colls, 

For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 

Hoable  WLetHeUf  For  steam  boiling  and  sTaporating,  and  cooking  by  stoam. 

HrylnflT  Closets 

Heated  by  steatn ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Pablie  Institatioiis  and 

PriTSte  Dwellings. 

Waxming  and  Ventilating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Pnblie  Bnildings,  Hotels* 
Private  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  dtc;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  boil^gs  to  bo 
warmed.' 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

Taslier'S  Patcijt  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Pfivate  DwellingS| 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  6cc 

Iron  &  Brass  Castinss, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Goal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  BraneheSy 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  dec   . 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus^ 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers; 

Fin  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollers^  dec* 

COI4IJIIIJV8, 

Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 

BATH  Tres, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCREWING  MACHZNSS, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

'WORKS,  Soatli  FlfYb,  bet^vreen  Tas|&er  and  Morris  0ts«, 

WARISHOUSE  iL  OFFICE^  Ho.  209  Soutb  8d  St.9  Fblladla. 

STEFHXV  X0BBI8,  0HA8.  WHBELBB» 

XHM.  T.  XASnik,  Ytm  8.  P.  K.  TASKB 

HZnT  e.  K0UI8. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OI  THB 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  FRANEXIN  INSTITUTB 

Of  iha  Stats  of  Pennsjhraiilfl, 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIO  ARTS. 


Tha  Jonriul  of  th«  Franklin  Lutitnta  Is  the  oldest  Periodiod  in  tfao  Unhad  Btadm 
derotad  to  tna  spread  of  information  on  subjects  comieeted  with  the  Mechanic  and  Maim- 
factoring  Arts,  and  the  only  one  oontaininf  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  issoed 
ainee  its  establishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  eztensiTe  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  pnsicsses,  enables  H  to  give  to  ita 
leaders  early  information  as  to  any  improrements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  drculation  in  thoaa 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artizans  nud 
scientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  ofiicial  acoounts  of  many 
Important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  othar 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artiolaa 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to. forward  to  tlia 
Actuary  such  aetails  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machinery 
steam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  Stataa 
Courts^  which  will  be  continued  by  tha  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  fhnushed  them 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  whidi  ia 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pob- 
lidbed  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  nSferenoe  to  Ihoaa 
interested  in  thia  branch  ">!  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Builders  Its  pegaa 
ofier  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  baHl 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appierintej 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  correspondents  ia 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artisans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Joumal  is  particolarlj  d^ 
signed,  require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*h  reliable  Information  on  sobjecis 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  daaaaa 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Joumal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  tlia 
actual  his^ry  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  nuoiber  contains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annam  twa 
▼olumes  of  432  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  «*ngraviiigs  aa 
steel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

In  founding  this  Joumal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  deeuaof 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  information 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sciencaa  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  irom  it  is  expended  in  its  pablie»- 
tion,  its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  incnaaa 
its  self-sustaining  abiUty,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  eoiH> 
siderable  reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Joumal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  olier 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  aa  inoeaaad 
airculatioB. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  free  of  pottage^  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
praaent  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  anm  of 
flight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
send  the  names  of  two  new  subscriben  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscriben  le- 
nitting  to  the  Actuary,  ^ht  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  tor  one  year^aad 
i»r  Ten  Dollars  three  copies  fdr  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

FranUin  Institviai  PhHidtlfMi 
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M.  W.  BALDWIN  &  Co^  FhUadelphla, 

Mannfactare  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  aaefully 
employed ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-half,  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  gtade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  be 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  of  the  following  plans,  viz :, 
,    Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
"      C,  2        "  «         .         "  or  Freight  business. 

««     D,  3        "  **       ) 

**     D,  3        <*  **       c  ^'^^  Freight  business  exclusively. 

.  "     E,  4        ««  "       ) 

The  D  and  E  Plans  are  particularly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
curves.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir* 
ginia  Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  296  feet  ride  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
radius,  has  been  successfully  worked  ior  two  years  post  by  six- wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 


The  materials  and  workmanship,  effideney  and  durahiliiy,  economy  of  fuel  and  re- 
pairs,  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engipes  in  use. 


LABORATORT 

FOR 

PSACnCAL  &  ANALTTIGAL  GHEMISTB7, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  B^LOW  MARKET, 
^       (Rear  of  St  Stephen's  C  hurch,  Philadelphia.) 
£;^TABLJSHED  4N  1836. 

Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTIC£,with  especial  reference  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE, 

Analysis  made  of  Ores,  Minerals,  Guanos,  Waters,  and  articles  of  commerce  an4 
manufacture.    Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

BOOTH  iL  QARRETTT. 

jAMiEfl  C.  Booth,  ^  M 

Thomas  H.  Garbstt.  V 


THOMAS  D."  STETSON, 

Mischanioal  Engineer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  A6BNT, 

No.  5  TRYON  ROW,  Niw  Yomx. 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS^ 


NASIOTTR'S 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &  Sons,  ^ssigneet  oj^  the  Patent  for  the  United  States,) 
The  undesigned  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  th  the  Nasmtth  Patewt  Stkaj 
Hammxr,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  thej 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  hmvi 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be 
tween  two  hundred  and  fif\y  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Comps 
nies.  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  estalilishments;  and  the  undersigned  h«' 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  500  lbs.,  faliyig  1^  it.,  to  6 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  Orge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and 
provided  witkgertificates  in  its  favor  from  many  partite,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,] 
which  will  b^pown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  ove^  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 

1st,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  alwayi 

parallel,  giving  faicilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  beioi 

fkr  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  underi 

without  choking  it.  ^        ■ 

2d,  The  intensity,  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  s 
Hie  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  at  any  point,  so  i 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  hlooi 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinal  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  &c,,  dtc.,  The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suit  cir 
cumstances,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  inddeni 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  Every  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  aadj 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  af^ly  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

Southwark  Foundry,  Phiiade^kia, 
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WOOD'S     PATENT. 

m  FUSIBLE  METAL  AND  IMPROVED  ALLOTS; 

Solders;  Cements;  Pings  for  Safety  Valves;  Thennoscopic  Ganges; 
Light  Oastings;  Monlds;  Dies;  Medallions;  Copying  delicate 
forms,  natnra}  or  artificial;  Hermetic  Sealing;  Sil- 
vering Mirrors;  Electrotype  and  Stereo- 
type purposes,  &c.,  Ac. 
Cambining  yalnable  qualities  possessed  by  no  other 
claiM  of  alloys- 

•     CSSCUBED  BY  LBTTBBS  PATENT,  March  20,  18C0.) 


16  Pttent  embracai  the  claw  of  Fusible  Alloys  produced  by  combining  Cadmium 
certain  metals,  in  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  specification,  and  secures  to  the 
rsigned  the  use  of  Cadmium  in  these  combinations  and  proportions  for  the  production 
Id  alloys. 

nftMt  fusible  fbrm  melts  al  160^  Fahr.*  or  some  5d^  or  SO^*  below  the  melting 
;  of  the  most  fuvible  alioyt  hitherto  known ;  it  possesses  other  adTantages  over 
^  in  hardness,  tenacity,  Ac;  it  does  not  contain  Mercury.  It  may  be  rendered  still 
I  fusible  by  the  addition  of  Mercury,  u;f/Aou/  materially  impairing  its  tenacity/ 
IMS  other  alloys  are  rendered  exceedingly  fragile  when  thus  amalgamated.  This 
of  metal  is  rather  brittle,  being  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  old  **  fusible  me- 

mther  form  is  remarkable  for  its  great  tenacity,  in  connexion  with  a  very  low  melt- 
int*;  it  melts  at  about  280^.*  It  is  similar  in  tenacity  and  flexibility  to  the  finest 
^easily  meltej^  tin  solder,  but  harder  and  much  more  fusible.  It  is  stronger  than 

lUth  solders  that  melt  at  as  low  a  heat,  and  cheaper, 
ite,  poanty,  To^n,  and  Laboratory  rigtvts  to  make  and  use  the.  Patent  Fusible 

mlh  directions  for  modifications  of  the  formule  for  special  results,  are  for  sale  on 


ipleesofllcient  for  testing  the  qualities  of  the  alloys,  furnished  at  the  cost  of  mann- 
.  jy  ^pan  paymei^  of  charges^ 
For  pertieiilais  Address,  Dn.  D.  B.  WOOD. 

lyUm864.        •  Albany,  New  York. 


A  SAFE  STEAM  BOILER. 


he  Sifbeeriber  is  pfepared  to  leteiTe  orders  for  the 

"HARRISON  STEAM  BOILER," 

In  nzes  to  suit  purchasers. 

attention  of  Manufacturers  and  others  is  called  to  the  new  Stiav  Gbvikator, 

.jbiiungp  essential  adrantages  in  absolute  safety  from  destruetiTe  explosion,  first 

and  dttxmlMlity,  economy  of  fuel,  facility  of  cleaning  and  transportation,  dec,  dkc., 

Med  by  any  boiler  now  in  use.  • 

-.  boilers  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation,  driving  the  extensiTO  works  of  Messrs. 

SELLERS  A  C0.,8ixTMMTH  amd  Hamilton  STaBXTs;  at  8.  W.  CATTELLnsi 

T.  SrsTTGS  SraxiT,  Schutlxiu  ;  and  at  GARSED'S  TaiHomr  Miu,  Fkaxk-. 

^»  «  •  •         I 

JOS.  HARRISON,  Jb., 

Washington  Building. 
No.  274  So.  THIRD  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 
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Oontents  for  Septembery  1864. 


CIYIL  EKGINESBINa. 

On  the  Testing  of  Chain  Cables,  •  •  •  • 

Spoked  and  DiBk  Wheels  .  •  .  . 

On  Foundations  for  Chimneys,  Blast  Furnaces,  Heavy  ICachinery,  &c,  • 

MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AKD  CHEMISTRY. 
Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explo- 
sions, Manchester,         •  •  «  •  •       16 
On  Alloys  containing  Tungsten,            .                  .                  •  •       16 
On  the  supposed  nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Oxygen,  .       II 
Befrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machines,                .                                     4       17 
Poiioning  of  Water  by  Lead  Pipes,      .                  •                  •                  •       Ifl 
Electro-Magnet  Induction  Machines  for  Telegraphy,                •                  .       IS 
Tabular  Boilers,                  •                  •                 •                  . 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Besearches  on  the  Formation  of  Positive  Photo- 
graphic Proo&,         .                  •                  •                 • 
Deaoription  of  a  New  Barometer,          •                 •                 •                  .11 
On  the  Molecular  Mobility  of  Gases,     •                  •                 •                  •       H 
Artificial  Sunlight,              «                  .                  •                 • 
Boiler  Explosions,  and  their  Prevention,                .                  • 
A  New  Process  of  Engraving, 
Artificial  Light  and  Lighting  Materials, 

On  Dr.  Brunnow'«  Magnetic  Break  Circuit.    By  S.  W.  Bobinson,  C.E., 
Barometers,       ..... 
On  Increase  of  Constancy  of  Baniel's  Battery,         «  • 

A  Case  of  Dialysation,         •  .  •  • 

METEOBOLOGY. 
The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.    By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A  M.,  215,  S 
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A  HEW  WORK  OH  STEAM  EH0IHEEBIH6. 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 

BZFBRZMBNTAL  RSSSARCHBS 

IN 

STEAM    ENGINEERING, 

By  B.  F.  I8HEBWO0D,  Chief  Hag.  V.  S.  Nayy: 

CHIEF  01?  THE  BUREAU  OF  STEAM  ENGIXEEUIXG, 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT: 

Made  principally  to  aid  in  ascertaining  the  comparative  economic  efllClCMCy 
of  Steam  used  with  difi'erent  measures  of  expansion  ;  and  the  absolute 
cost  of  the  power  obtained  therefrom  in  weights  of  Fuel  and  Steam* 

The  causes  and  quantities  of  the  condensations  in  the  Cylinder;  the  economic 

effect  of  Steam-Jacketing  md  Steam  superiieatlniTy  '^^  <^f  varioos 
proportions  of  Cylinder  cap»  Ity  for  the  same  weight  of  Steam  used  per  stroke 
of  piston.  • 

The  economic  and  absolute  evaporative  efficiencies  of  Boilers  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  proportions.  The  comparative  calorific  values  of  difTerent 
Coals  08  steam  generators.  The  performance  of  United  States  War  Screw  Steam- 
ers, &c.y  dtci  &c. 

THE  WHOLE  BEING 

OrigiDBl  matteFi  compoud  of  extensive  Experiineate  made  by  the 

U.S.  If  ATT  DEPARTMEIVT, 

AHO 

ULXJSTBATED  BY  STEEL  PLATES. 

VOL.  I. 

1863. 


PRICE  ...  $10 


WILLIAM   HAMILTON, 
HALL  or  THE  PRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  jroMrniil  of  tUe  Franklin  IwrtUiite 

IS  PUaUSKMO  ON  TUB  WIB»T  Ol  JU^OHMOMTU^        . 

At  Five  Dollars  per  aiuuim  for  one  copy.  Eight  DoUarsTor  two  copies,  .ajid  Ten  DoUaii 

for  three  copies — 

Pityalile  on  tile  oompletion  ^rtt^m  Sixth  Kumber* 

The  Joarn^l  will  be  delivered  free  of  Postage  when  the  Biihacription  is  paid  in  advance,  (see 
postages  and  remiuances  on  last  page  ot  the  cover.) 

CowtmuttUaticns  and  tetters  on  business  must  be  directed  to  thk  AotuaKT  of  THB 

FsANKLiN  Institute,  Philadelphia,  -the  postage  paid. 


The  Jonrtia!  can  also  be  obtained  fVom  theru..owihg: 

JAMES  MILLER,  City  of  New  York. 

DA  VID  G.  FRANCIS, 

JOHN  WILEY,  "        " 

W.  C.  LITTLE  4-  CO.,  Albany,  New  York. 

CHOSBY^  NICHOLS,  LEE  St  CO,,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  St  CO,,  « 

JOHN  C.  TjOW  Jt  Co,,  Lawrence,  ^  <•« 

JOHN  IL  WALSH,  Chlcn^o,  Ittinois.      ''^'^* 

HENR  Y  WHIPPLE  St  SbN,  Safem, 

F.  TA  YLOJt,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 

Pom.- HECTOR  BOSSANGE  &  SON,  11  Qnai  VolUire,)  ^i.  .u    •    j 

Lcmifom--B1VE^  ic  MACBY,  61  King  William  Street.        )  ^^°  "*  authorized 

to  receive  snbscriptitons   and  to  make  exchanges  for  periodicals  devoted  tq  the  Arts  attd 

Sciences. 


A  SAFE  STEAM  BOILER. 


The  Subflcribor  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 

"HARRISON  STEAM  BOILER," 

In  sizes  to  suit  purehasefs. 

The  afttentioa  of  Manufiloliireni  ani  others  is  ealM  tk»  the  new  Stvam  €hiifVRAT<mi  * 
as  duabining  cseoiitial  advantages  in  absolute  safety  from  destmetive  explosion,  firsf 
eost  arnd  durability,  economy  of  fuel,  facifity  of  cleaning  and  transportation,  dec.,  4cCfi  , 
not  possessed  by  any  boiler  now  in  use.  \ 

Theee  boilers  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation,  driving  the  extensive  works  of  Messrs. 
WM.  SELLERS  4t  CO.,  Sixtbknth  and  Hamilton  Streets  ;  at  8.  W.  CATTELL'S 
pACTonVy  SfRUcs  Stbrbt,  Scrp vlkill  ;  and  at  GARSED*S  Trbmomt  Mill,  Frank* 
roRO. 

JOS.  HARRISON,  Jr., 

WaeUngtoo  BulkKAg. 
No.  a?4  So.  mum  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
FHILAnBLFHIA  ABEVCY  FOR  FROCURDm  F  ATEHTS 

IN  THS 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

fORREST  PLACE  No.  123^  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN.  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEJPSIC,  BERLIN 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H.  HowBon  prepares  Specifications,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  Assignment,  conclacts  Inter- 
ferences, Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues,  Extensions,  dec,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Caveats,  Reports  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  of  Inventions,  and  also  acts  as  Consult- 
ing Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  lav  respecting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  Tisits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  euch  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  asTing  to 
ioTentOTf  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

'  Burlington.  Iowa*  October  2,  1857. 
DxAB  Sin : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  j^ou  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Office.  You  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  which 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
yon  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industryy 
intelligence,  and  courteotis  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  yocu 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HxHRT  Howsoir,  Esq.  Late  Commuaiontrof  PaitnU 


DRAWING. 

rE  subecriber  would  respectfully  inform  hli  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instructioa  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools  and 
Families.    Drawings  for  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
No.  229  North  Tenth  StrecU 
SEFSSSirCSS. 
p.  P.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  A8HT0N,  Esq., 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm. HAMILTON,  Actuary  Fr.  Insi. 
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THRBJB  8QUARS8  WEST  OF  THB  OXJ)  STAIO). 

B.  FRANK  PALMER, 

Surgeon-Artist  to  the  Medical  Colleges  and  Hospitals, 
Author  of  New  Bules  for  Amputations,  Inventor  of  the 
Palmer  Arm,  Leg,  &c«, 

HAS  REMOVED 

TO 
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On  the  Te%ting  of  Chain  Cables.    By  Fredebick  Abthub 
Paget,  Esq.,  C.E. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  508. 
(Continued  from  page  152.) 

The  question  as  to  the  re-testing  of  cables  that  have  been  in  nse  for 
a  certain  time  is  yet  unsettled,  but  the  inquiry  is  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  first  testing.  There  are  many  applications 
of  wrought  iron  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  impulsive  stresses,  often 
more  or  less  accompanied  by  vibrations,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  the 
detail  or  structure  has  to  conform  to  certain  narrow  limits  of  size  and 
weight*  Such  is  the  case  with  most  applications  of  chains ;  for  instance, 
to  cranes,  inclines,  forge- slings,  &c.  Such  is  the  case  also,  more  or 
less,  with  railway  axles ;  the  axles  of  carriages  on  rough  common  roads; 
the  gags  of  helve  hammers;  the  porter  bars  fixed  to  the  blooms  whilst 
under  the  hammer;  the  iron  wires  of  some  piano-fortes;  and  many 
similar  applications  of  wrought  iron.  The  simple  fact  that  only  one- 
half  of  the  gradually  applied  stress  required  to  produce  the  proof  strain 
will,  if  applied  suddenly,  of  itself  produce  the  proof  strain  (which  if 
exceeded  would  injure  the  piece),  goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  the 
matter*  Where  great  interests  of  life  and  property  are  involved  in 
the  safe  action  of  these  applications  of  iron,  the  irresistible  logic  of 
facts  has  sometimes  caused  preparatory  allowances  to  be  made  for  these 
^^ fatigues  of  the  metal."     The  axles  of  the  London  omnibuses  are 
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stated  to  be  always  renewed  after  having  mn  a  certain  fixed  mileage. 
This  system  is  also  carried  out  with  the  carriages  of  the  Messageries 
Generales,  the  axles  of  which  are  changed  after  having  run  a  limit  of 
40,000  kilometres.  The  Honorable  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  entirely  renews  all  the  moorings  of  the  light-ships  every  four 
years — one-fourth  of  the  number  yearly.  This  limit  of  time  gives  the 
measure  of  the  perfect  eflSciency  of  a  good  cable,  well  proportioned  to 
its  work,  and  in  constant  use  day  and  night.  Cables  in  ordinary  ships 
are  of  course  much  less,  or  rather  ronoh  more  slowly,  subject  to  dete- 
rioration. We  have  seen  that  M.  David  fixed  the  time  after  which  a 
cable  in  ordinary  use  should  be  tested  at  ten  or  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  of  the  Liverpool  testing  house,  stated,  before  the  1860 
Committee,  that  he  would  examine  a  cable  after  any  long  voyage — 
such  as  to  India  or  Australia.  The  late  Mr.  Green,  the  great  ship- 
owner, explained  that  this  was  done  with  the  mooring  tackle  of  all  his 
ships.  An  experienced  pilot,  Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  said  that  it  should 
be  made  imperative  to  re-test  chain  cables  every  six  years,  and  Mr. 
Smale  fixed  this  limit  at  seven  years.  Mr.  J.  R.  Clarke,  however,  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  store  office,  stated  that  there  were  many  sound  cables 
in  store  twenty  vears  old.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix 
a  limit  of  time  that  could  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  ships.  The  cables 
in  the  royal  ships  are  scarcely  so  often  or  so  severely  tried  by  nse  as  those 
of  some  merchant  vessels.  A  cable  might  remain  good  for  many  years, 
and  yet  at  last  be  injured  in  a  single  storm.  Apart  from  accidents, 
such  as  abrasion  on  rocks,  or  against  a  sharp-cornered  anchor  stock, 
or  similar  causes,  there  are  three  main  conditions  afiecting  the  dura- 
tion of  cables  and  furthering  their  progressive  deterioration  under 
wear: — Ist,  the  friction  and  abrasion  at  the  crowns;  2d,  rust  and  cor- 
rosion by  the  sea- water;  8d,  undue  strains  on  the  cable,  and  in  excess 
of  the  compressive  and  tensile  elastic  limits  of  the  materials.  The 
average  amount  of  abrasion  and  consequent  wear  at  the  crowns  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  deterioration  of 
a  number  of  cables,  worked  under  similar  circumstances,  through  a 
certain  period  of  time.  No  full  observation  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  yet  made.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  iron  cables  by  rust  and  corrosion.  Mr.  Mallet  has  observed, 
*^tbat  the  metallic  destruction  by  corrosion  of  iron  in  sea-water  is  a 
maximum  in  clear  sea-water  of  the  temperature  of  115°  Fahr.,  that 
it  is  nearly  as  great  in  foul  sea-water,  and  is  a  minimum  in  clear  fresh 
river-water.**  It  also  appears  that,  the  finer  and  more  equable  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  the  slower  is  its  corrosion.  The  alternative  action 
of  the  air  and  the  sea- water  in  ordinary  cables  must  have  some  in- 
fluence on  their  deterioration.  Again,  at  a  depth  of,  say,  100  fathoms, 
there  would  be  a  pressure  of  nearly  17  tons  on  the  square  foot, 
and  this  pressure  would  search  out  any  slight  crevice,  or  any  slightly 
defective  weld  that  had  escaped  the  test.  It  is  at  these  places  that 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  water  is  most  felt.  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact  that  the  spongy  mass  of  mechanically  compressed  crystals  we  call 
wrought  iron,  is  porous,  as  water  can  be  forced  through  it  at  compara- 
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tivel  J  moderate  pressures.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  we  term  rust  performs  the  part  of  an  electro-negative 
element  when  in  contact  with  metallic  iron,  which  is  then  electro-posi- 
tive. When  iron  is  rustins  in  the  air,  the  moistare  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  exciting  liquid,  but  this  voltaic  action  must  be  greatly  intensified 
in  the  presence  of  sea-water4  I  have  noticed  the  interesting  fact^- 
which  deserves  more  investigation  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  ^ive 
to  it — that  in  the  links  of  a  great  number  of  chains  the  wrought  iron 
is  much  moris  eaten  away  at  the  sides,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
cast  iron  cross-stay.  The  same  action  was  stated,  in  a  number  of  the 
Timei  of  last  year,  to  have  been  observed  on  wrought  iron  tie-rods  in 
contact  with  the  plates  of  a  cast  iron  sea-water  tank  which  burst  last 
June  at  Woolwich.  I  had  lately  occasion  to  examine  a  number  of  old 
chains,  after  they  had  been  cleaned,  and  after  the  rust  had  been  knock- 
ed off  with  a  hammer.  All  the  cast  iron  cross-stays,  almost  without 
an  exception,  were  slack.  Each  link  was  thus  temporarily  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  unstayed  link,  the  ultimate  strength  of  which,  com- 
pared with  a  stayed  link,  is  generally  taken  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  T 
to  9.  When  the  cable  is  in  use,  the  progress  of  this  undoubtedly  vol- 
taic action  in  weakening  them  will  be  aided  by  mechanical  causes. 
The  rust  generated  between  the  cross-stay  and  the  sides  of  the  link 
will  be  more  or  less  washed  out  by  the  surge  of  the  cable ;  a  sufficient 
longitudinal  stress  would  cause  the  virtually  unstayed  link  to  collapse 
on  the  stay ;  the  sea-water  would  again  search  out  the  chinks ;  would 
again  decompose  the  material ;  and  the  deterioration  of  the  cable  thus 
chemically  and  mechanically  weakened,  would  progressively  advance 
in  successive  increments  that  would  render  its  ultimate  destruction  a 
mere  matter  of  time.  This  action  would  be,  of  course,  more  felt  in  a 
cable  in  constant  use,  such  as  those  of  the  Honorable  the  Corporation 
of  the  Trinity  House ;  and  whether  zincing,  which  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Parry  to  prevent  rust,  would  be  of  any  use,  or  whether  other  means, 
which  will  doubtless  occur  to  many  here,  might  prevent,  or  at  least 
modify,  this  action,  is  perhaps,  a  question  worthy  of  investigation  by 
the  able  men  comprising  the  Trinity  Board.  There  is,  however,  no 
need  to  search  amongst  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  for  the  main 
cause  that  leads  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  a  cable,  or  of  any  other 
application  of  iron,  under  like  conditions.  The  primary  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  a  cable  is  simply  due  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  its 
material  being  exceeded.  All  chains  are,  by  their  very  structure  and 
special  uses,  subject  to  jerks  and  shocks ;  any  country  blacksmith  knows 
that  a  chain  that  can  stand  a  dead  pull,  would  give  way  under  the 
same  weight  if  suddenly  applied ;  and  we  all  know  that  a  careless  la- 
borer at  the  winch  handle  of  a  crane  sometimes  breaks  down  a  good 
chain  by  a  heedless  jerk.  Little  more  than  5|  tons  to  the  square  in. 
if  suddenly  applied,  would  at  once  bring  on  the  proof  strain  of  11*46 
tons ;  and  although  the  dead  weight  of  a  cable  is  its  greatest  safeguard 
— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  if  the  cable  out  of  the  hawser  could  be 
iveighed  at  different  parts  of  its  length,  this  would  be  an  advantage-— 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  safe  load  of  about  2f  tons,  under  an  impulsiye 
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■tress,  to  the  square  inch,  must  be  often  exceeded  in  practice.  Tbe 
safe  load  under  an  impulsive  stress  is  in  truth  rather  less,  as  tbe  as- 
sumption is  based  upon  the  usual  notion,  which  assimilates  a  cross- 
staved  link  to  a  couple  of  bars. 

It  appears  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  chain  is,  in  one  sense,  strength- 
ened by  a  strain  in  excess  of  the  elastic  limit,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
The  power  to  bear  a  static  load  is  indeed  increased,  as  was  shown  by 
the  experiments  cited,  before  the  Committee  of  1860,  to  prove  that  a 
cable  is  strengthened  by  being  broken  several  times  under  the  gradu- 
ally applied  load  of  the  hydraulic  press  ;  and,  as  was  also  shown  by 
the  performances  of  the  l|th  bars  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  by 
Mr.  Loyd.  The  link  is,  in  the  first  place,  mechanically  strengthened 
by  being  drawn  into  a  lozenge-like  shape,  as  the  two  sides  of  each  end 
then  act  as  ties  to  a  very  short  beam  ;  but  this  is  obtained  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  the  elasticity  of  the  material — the  material  of  the  link  is  ren- 
ered  harder.  It  is  a  somewhat  fanciful  analogy  to  compare  the  limits 
of  elasticity  and  of  rupture  of  iron  to  the  organic  life  of  a  plant 
or  animal,  but  it  is  justified  by  the  common  expression  that  a  bar  is 
said  to  be  crippled  by  an  undue  strain.  If  this  living  force  in  a  bar — 
these  forces  vives  de  resistance,  as  they  are  termed  by  Poncelet — if, 
in  one  word,  the  work  to  be  done  in  stretching  a  bar  be  expressed  (in 
the  English  way  shown  by  Mr.  Mallet)  by  multiplying  half  the  static 
load  in  pounds  required  to  stretch  a  bar  one  foot  long  and  of  one  inch 
cross-section  to  its  limit  of  elasticity,  by  its  elongation  in  terms  of  a 
foot  (Te);  and  if  the  static  load  required  to  break  the  bar  be  express- 
ed in  the  same  way — by  multiplying  half  the  static  load  in  pounds  by 
the  ultimate  elongation  in  terms  of  a  foot  (Tr ) — we  shall  then  get  the 
power  for  work  expressed  in  foot-pounds,  or  the  structural  valae  of 
our  bar,  and  shall  see  the  reason  that  a  chain  may  be  crippled  for  any 
application  in  which  it  is  subject  to  an  impulsive  force.  The  short 
range,  multiplied  into  the  high  static  load  required  to  stretch  a  bar  of 
hard  iron  to  its  limit  of  elasticity,  compared  with  the  product  of  the 
long  range  but  low  static  load  required  to  stretch  a  bar  of  soft,  dactile 
iron,  will  show  that  a  link  made  of  hard,  brittle  iron  will  keep  its  shape 
much  better  than  one  made  of  soft,  ductile  iron.  A  calculation  of  the 
work  done  in  rupturing  a  bar  of  soft  iron  will  show  that  its  living  force  of 
resistance  to  rupture  is  several  hundred  times  greater  than  the  force  re- 
quired to  alter  its  elasticity;  and  a  similar  calculation  of  the  work  done 
in  rupturing  a  bar  of  hard  iron  will  show  that  the  work  to  be  done  in 
breaking  it  is  perhaps  twenty  times  less  than  that  in  stretching  it  to 
its  elastic  limit.  As  any  impulsive  force  is  equal  to  twice  the  work  to 
be  done  in  producing  or  consuming  it,  and  as  the  effort  required  is  less 
as  the  distance  gone  over  is  greater,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  resi- 
lience is  a  sine  qud  non  in  a  cable^  the  strength  of  the  links  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  structural  flexibility  of  the  whole  cable  would  be 
injured,  by  the  use  of  iron  too  soft ;  while  the  use  of  very  hard  iron 
in  the  first  instance,  or  the  ultimate  hardening  of  any  iron  when  its 
limits  of  elasticity  are  exceeded,  renders  a  cable  of  hard  or  hardened 
iron  utterly  useless  for  its  intended  purpose. 
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There  is  thus  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  any  theory  of  the 
crystallisation  of  iron  under  impulsiye  stresses  to  explain  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  a  cable ;  but  this  question  of  crystallization  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest ;  and  we  may  yet  learn  that  the 
structural  value,  for  many  purposes,  of  a  given  bar  of  iron  is  in  some 
determinate  relation  to  the  size  of  the  facets  of  the  crystals  of  which 
it  is  composed.  A  good  cable  bar  consists  of  crystals  that  have  been 
more  or  less  elongated  while  passing  through  the  rolls ;  the  question 
is  whether  these  crystals  are  loosened  or  separated  at  their  planes  of 
cleavage,  or  whether  the  crystalline  axes  have  been  transposed,  under 
the  undue  strains,  more  or  less  accompanied  by  vibration,  to  which 
chains  in  general,  and  chain  cables  in  particular,  are  necessarily  sub* 
ject.  There  is  no  well-ascertained  instance  of  any  alteration  of  this 
kind  happening  under  moderate  stresses,  but  Mr.  Mallet  appears  to 
believe  that  a  reversal  of  the  crystalline  axes  takes  place  when  the 
elastic  limit  either  of  extension  or  compression,  and  therefore  of  flex* 
ure,  is  exceeded,  and  more  especially  if  the  piece  be  not  initially  in  a 
state  of  molecular  repose.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  internal  strains  in  the  link  of  a  chain,  and  more  especially 
at  the  crowns.  But  numberless  experiments  by  Dr.  Rankine  and 
others,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  have  shown  that  what 
is  popularly  called  a  crystalline  fracture  may  be  given  to  the  most 
fibrous  piece  of  iron  if  it  be  broken  under  a  suddenly-applied  load — 
an  effect  simply  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  sudden  stress,  and  to 
the  fact  that  any  piece  of  iron  is  an  assemblage  of  crystals.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  magnifying  glass — as  was,  indeed,  shown 
by  Robert  Stephenson — would  reveal  any  material  difference  between 
a  bar  broken  after  fatigue  of  whatever  kind,  or  a  bar  broken  when 
fresh  from  the  mill.  At  the  same  time,  the  application  of  a  very  power* 
fal  miscroscope  to  the  molecular  structure  of  iron  has  yet  to  be  made; 
and  the  history  of  the  first  application  of  the  telescope  to  a  very  diffe* 
rent  science  may  yet  find  its  counterpart  in  this  department  of  physi* 
cal  knowledge. 

Whatever  be  the  internal  effect  of  the  lateral  contraction  induced 
by  excessive  tensile  strains,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
settle,  once  and  for  all,  whether  re-annealing  can  restore  the  living 
force  of  resistance  of  iron,  and,  therefore,  of  a  cable.  Mr.  T.  M.  Glad- 
stone, G.E.,  recommended  this  plan  before  the  Committee  of  1860. 
Mr.  Smale,  then  of  Woolwich,  said  that  this  would  be  like  Burnet* 
izing  rotton  wood.     Dr.  Noad,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^  about  eight 

2 ears  ago,  stated  that  he  had  taken  away  the  brittleness  of  an  old  chain 
y  keeping  it  for  24  hours  in  a  furnace.  The  late  Mr.  Glynn  recom* 
mended  that  a  crane  chain  should  be  annealed  every  three  years.  At 
the  North  Roskear  mine,  in  Cornwall,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Moissonet, 
that  the  pit-chains  are  withdrawn  from  the  shaft  after  ever^  six  months 
use,  are  rolled  in  a  heap,  then  covered  with  a  sort  of  cylindrical  fur- 
nace, and  brought  to  a  red  heat.  According  to  an  account  translated 
from  the  Russian  into  the  Polyieehniaehee  CentralhUMy  the  chain  cables 
for  the  Russian  government,  after  bebg  brought  to  a  dark-red  heat 
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immedUtel  J  after  testing,  are  then  tarred — a  plan  which  is  said  to  pre- 
vent rusting,  as  the  tar  thus  takes  a  firmer  hold  on  the  iron.  But 
many  things  may  be  done  with  charcoal  iron  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  attempt  with  our  ordinary  iron.  Baudrimont  appears  to  believe  that 
all  metals  only  acquire  determinate  qualities  by  proper  annealing,  and 
that  a  cherrv-red  heat  is  necessary  for  annealing  wrought  iron.  Ac* 
cording  to  tpe  experiments  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  wrought  iron  is 
perfectly  annealed  at  a  clear  bright  red.  The  experiments  of  both 
baudrimont  and  the  Franklin  Institute  show  that  the  ultimate  tenacity 
of  iron  is  considerably  diminished  by  annealing,  but,  unfortunately, 
in  neither  case  was  the  elongation  noticed.  Poncelet  has  shown  that 
his  co-efficient,  T«,  of  elasticity  is  increased  with  annealed  iron,  but 
that  the  co-efficient  of  rupture,  Tr,is  diminished.  This  refers  to  wires, 
and  no  complete  experiments  appear  to  have  been  yet  made  on  the 
effect  of  annealing  on  bars.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  extra  duc- 
tility conferred  on  the  links  by  the  process  of  annealing  would  not, 
while  rendering  them  more  ductile,  at  the  same  time  lead  to  their 
changing  their  form.  At  any  rate,  at  least  some  of  the  cast  iron  cross- 
stays  would  be  rendered  less  able  to  withstand  distortion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  question  ought  to  be  settled,  and  to  cables  comparar 
tively  uninjured  by  corrosion,  the  process  might  prove  of  great  valae. 
The  conditions  of  size  in  a  cable  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  use  of 
annealing.  Great  as  the  advantage  would  be  in  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  annealing  to  large  forgings,  there  arc  several  well-authenti- 
cated instances  of  massive  crystals  being  developed  in  the  interior  of 
the  mass  by  the  long-continued  action  of  a  red  heat.  General  Morin 
thus  mentions  an  instance  of  the  production  of  crystals,  with  facets  from 
4  to  5  millimetres  in  breadth,  in  a  charcoal  iron  bar  originally  of  fine, 
soft,  fibrous,  texture. 

Tied  as  we  are  in  testing  cables  within  a  narrow  limit,  which  if  ex- 
ceeded in  either  direction  would,  on  the  one  hand,  either  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  cable,  or  on  the  other,  the  efficiency  of  the  test,  it  is 
clear  that  the  most  thorough  accuracy  is  required  in  measuring  the 
proof  stress.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  this  accu- 
racy is  obtained.  The  stress  exerted  by  the  machine  of  M.  David,  of 
Havre,  was  shown  by  the  French  government  to  be  taken  too  high. 
The  appliance  for  the  measurement  of  the  stress  exerted  by  the  Liver- 
pool corporation  testing  machine,  was  a  few  years  ago  shown  by  Mr. 
Mallet  to  give  a  result  of  nearly  d^  per  cent,  error  in  excess.  Some 
of  these  machines  consist  of  a  powerful  windlass  purchase,  but  we  will 
confine  our  attention  to  the  direct-acting  hydraulic  press,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  the  testing  of  chain  cables,  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Brown,  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  the  iron  cable  a  practicable  thing. 
There  are  three  distinct  ways  of  measuring,  or  at  least  approximately 
measuring,  the  stress  exerted  by  the  press  plunger.  1st.  A  small 
valve  is  fitted  to  the  cylinder  and  furnished  with  a  steel-yard  and  ad* 
justable  weight.  In  large  machines  this  is,  for  the  sake  of  convenieQce, 
carried  to  a  distance  from  the  press,  the  water  being  conveyed  in  a 
amall  pipe.    2d.  A  Bourdon  gauge  is  attached  in  the  same  way,  either 
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direct  on  the  cylinder,  or  it  is  placed  in  communication  therewith  by 
means  of  a  small  pipe.  Sd.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  being  tested 
is  attached  to  the  head  of  a  bent  iron  lever,  the  power  of  which  is 
maltiplied  by  a  system  of  levers  balanced  on  knife  edges.  The  plan 
of  measuring  the  stress  exerted  by  the  press  plunger,  by  means  of  a 
weighted  valve,  is  liable  to  several  objections,  as  was  pointed  out  many 
years  ago  by  Professor  Peter  Barlow,  more  recently  by  Professor  Ran- 
kine,  and  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  his  evidence  before  the  1860  Committee. 
In  the  first  place,  the  relative  proportion  between  the  pump  plunger 
and  the  valve  is  necessarily  great;  and  a  simple  calculation  will  show 
that  a  hair's  breadth  more  or  less  to  the  valve  would  make  an  important 
difference.  In  the  next  place,  the  friction  of  the  leathers  and  the 
weight  of  the  plunger  are  not  taken  into  account;  the  gross  load  on  the 
plunger  is,  in  fact,  given  as  the  useful  work  at  the  end  of  the  piston 
rod.  Some  experiments  made  by  Professor  Rankine,  whose  name  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  in  matters  of  this  kind,  have  shown  that  about  one- 
tenth  should  be  deducted  from  the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  press,  merely 
for  the  friction  of  the  press  plunger.  The  real,  the  useful  work  exerted 
at  the  end  of  the  plunger  on  the  chain  is  thus  more  than  10  per  cent, 
lees  than  is  given  by  the  pressure  of  the  water.  An  error  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  will  be  made  by  conducting  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
either  on  a  weighted  valve,  or  on  a  Bourdon  gauge,  and  this  error  will 
vary  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the  number  of  bends,  and  the  other 
losses  of  effect  in  a  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  pipe,  which  are 
well  known  to  engineers.  The  load  on  a  safety  valve  is  always  an  un- 
reliable datum  for  computing  pressure;  a  Bourdon  gauge  is  much  more 
delicate,  but,  in  this  case,  its  indications  are  erroneous,  unless  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  the  friction  of  the  leathers  and  the  weight  of 
the  plunger.  The  most  exact  means  yet  employed  for  measuring  the 
stress  created  by  the  plunger  on  the  chain,  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
system  of  balanced  levers,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  at  H.M. 
Woolwich  and  Portsmouth  dockyards,  and  by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Lenox* 
The  press  at  Woolwich  is  also  furnished  with  a  weighted  valve,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  just  mentioned,  and  in  addition  to  the  system  of  levers. 
The  lever  scale  is  perfectly  sensible  to  a  few  pounds,  but  the  valve  scale 
will  scarcely  move  with  a  load  of  two  tons,  and  it  is  less  and  less  sen- 
sible as  the  loads  increase.  The  balanced  levers  are  perfectly  accu- 
rate, but  the  apparatuses  rather  expensive.  At  the  last  Worcester 
Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  certain  apparatus  (not  pa- 
tented) was  exhibited  for  testing  the  draft  of  Fowler's  six-furrow  steam 
plough,  and  it  appea,rs  to  me  that  a  modification  of  this  dynamometer 
might  be  employed  for  registering  the  stress  on  a  cable.  It  consisted 
essentially  of  a  cylinder,  and  a  piston,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
▼olunie  of  water  in  communication  with  a  Bourdon  gauge.  The  water 
was  enclosed  in  an  elastic  diaphragm,  fixed  to  the  piston  and  to  the 
cover,  and  the  gauge  was  necessarily  marked  according  to  the  results 
given  by  weights  gradually  applied.  By  shrinking  rings  on  the  out- 
side, or  by  straining  on  a  coil  of  wire,  the  cylinder  could  be  made  to 
stand  any  amount  of  pressure  required,  and,  if  adjusted  .with  thQ  crost 
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ehackle  pins  at  the  opposite  ends,  at  right  anzles  to  each  other,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  torsion,  and  also  by  the  adoption  of  other  simple 
means,  such  as  the  use  of  steel,  that  will  occur  to  those  now  present, 
a  light  instrument  of  probably  very  great  delicacy  would  be  obtained. 

V/hen  a  long  length  of  cable,  say  of  seventy-five  fathoms,  is  being 
tested,  there  is  another  influence  that  will,  in  some  cases,  afiect  the 
result.  If  we  take  the  comparatively  light  one-inch  cable,  we  find  that 
it  weighs  58  lbs.  per  fathom,  so  that  the  whole  length  will  weigh  nearly 
two  tons.  The  last  link  at  each  end  will  have  to  stand  a  down  pull  of 
nearly  one  ton  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  stress  of  18  tons.  This, 
however,  would  probably  be  practically  compensated  by  directing  the 
hammer  test  more  towards  the  centre  portions  of  the  cable,  and  the 
vie  viva  of  each  blow  will  be  absorbed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metal, 
the  deflection  of  each  link  struck,  and  by  the  combined  weight  and 
resilience  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  cable  within  the  range  of  each 
blow.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  in  testing  the  effect  of  impact  on 
heams,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  used  a  4  lb  leaden  cushion  in  order  to  par- 
tially deaden  the  jar  of  the  blow.  In  a  leading  article  of  one  of  the 
engineering  journals,  in  May  last  year,  giving  an  account  of  Lloyd's 
proving-house,  it  was  proposed  that  '^a  falling  weight,  to  he  released 
by  a  trigger  tripped  by  a  long  cord,"  should  be  employed  instead  of 
the  hammer,  in  order  to  prevent  any  accident  to  the  operative,  through 
the  flying  of  the  cable  or  a  chip  of  the  cast  iron  cross-stays.  This 
weight  could  be  made  to  slide  overhead  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as 
the  cable ;  and  by  letting  it  fall  from  the  heights  determined  for  each 
diameter  of  cable,  the  vie  viva  employed  could  be  measured  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy.  This  would  only  be  on  a  par  with  the  plan  adopt- 
ed in  numberless  instances,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  scientific  neigh- 
bors the  French ;  and  similar  measures  might  perhaps  be  used  to  mea- 
sure the  blow  required  to  carry  out  the  fracture  test. 

The  application  of  known  impulsive  force  as  a  test  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  more  especially  when,  as  with  cables,  the  object  tested  will  have 
to  undergo  such  forces  in  practice.  If  some  plan  could  be  devised  for 
easily  and  accurately  submitting  the  whole  length  simultaneously  to  a 
sudden  instead  of  a  static  load,  this  would  be  of  great  importance.  In 
the  meantime,  the  hammer-blows  are  the  tests  for  the  resilience  of  the 
cable.  In  doubtful  cases  Professor  Daniell's  acid  test  might  be  of  valae 
in  examining  the  structure  of  the  fractured  sections  of  the  two  or  three 
links  that  are  usually  broken  up.  A  great  number  of  experiments  on 
the  specific  gravity  of  iron  have  shown  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
make  deductions  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  specimen  of  wrought  iron  work* 
ed  by  one  metallurgical  process,  and  to  then  apply  these  results  to  a 
bar  produced  by  another  mode — for  instance,  to  campare  in  this  way 
a  rolled  bar  with  a  hammered  bar.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  re- 
markably close,  though  not  perfect,  correspondence  between  the  8peci<» 
fie  gravity  and  the  quality  of  the  specimens.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  found 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  iron  was  even  decreased  by  being  much 
■trained — at  any  rate  by  tension.  It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  substance  like  iron ;  and  whether  the  physical  facta 
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tbat,  1st,  the  gravities  of,  for  instance,  No.  8  bars,  bear  a  pretty  con- 
stant relation  to  their  qualities ;  and  that,  2d,  the  specific  gravity  of 
wrought  iron  generally  is  diminished  by  tensional  straining;  and,  8d, 
that  it  is  considerably  increased  by  annealing,  might  be  used  in  prac- 
tice for  testing  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  the  deterioration  through 
irear  of  a  chain,  is  at  least  worth  an  inquiry. 

The  physical  conditions  involved  in  the  construction,  the  use,  and  the 
testing  of  anchors,  differ  so  materially  from  those  of  chain  cables,  that 
the  two  subjects  must  be  separated  in  an  examination  of  this  kind. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  sound  and  general  system  of  test- 
ing the  mooring  tackle  of  ships  will  bring  about  the  same  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  chain  cables  and  anchors,  as  the  trials  at  Shoebury- 
ness  have  already  effected  in  the  quality  of  rolled  plates ;  and  the  effect 
will  indeed  be  produced  by  somewhat  similar  causes. 

(To  be  Continued,  j 


For  the  Joarnal  of  the  Franklin  Lutitiito. 

Bars  at  the  Entrance  of  Harbors  on  Tide-water.    By  D.  S.  Howabd, 

C.  &  M.  Eng. 

The  same  general  laws  will  apply  to  the  formation  of  bars  in  tide- 
water, when  formed  by  currents  either  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  by 
the  tide  at  the  entrance  of  bays,  but  most  bars  at  the  entrance  of 
bays,  when  the  bays  are  of  a  capacity  to  quiet  the  current  of  the 
streams  entering  them,  or  those  receiving  no  streams,  are  formed  by 
winds  blowing  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  coast,  where  material 
exists  which  may  be  removed  by  the  waves,  and  still  heavy  enough  to 
sink  in  the  heaviest  sea-water. 

The  conduct  of  water,  under  the  influence  of  wind,  is  well  known 
to  the  most  casual  observer,  so  far  as  it  may  be  seen  on  the  sur- 
face, but  the  under  currents  in  the  constitution  of  waves  are  not  so 
well  understood.  In  deep  water,  with  a  steady  constant  wind,  we  see  the 
swells  large  and  smooth,  with  no  disposition  to  translate  anything  on 
their  surface  horizontally  in  any  direction.  These  waves  continue  in 
unobstructed  sea  room,  far  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the  wind ; 
they  then  become  what  are  called  *'  dead  swells,"  and  continue  in  that 
character  until  they  *  approach  shoal  water,  when  the  under  current 
becomes  quickened  by  contraction,  and  the  disposition  of  the  wave  is 
determined  by  the  form  of  the  bottom.  If  a  gradual  smooth  shoal, 
until  they  reach  the  shore,  the  waves  become  shorter  and  more  curved 
on  the  back,  as  the  under  current  is  more  and  more  increased  by  con- 
traction, until  they  break,  forming  a  crest-like  appearance,  (they  are 
then  called  breakers,)  the  surface  water  sometimes  rolling  back  and 
the  remainder  rolling  forward  until  they  reach  an  elevation  on  the 
shore  indicated  by  the  perpendicular  height  and  the  momentum  of  the 
swell. 

These  breakers  show  more  or  less  distinctly  the  different  currents 
constituting  waves,  which  are,  undoubtedly,  generated  in  the  incipient 
0ea,  continued  through  the  dead  swell,  and  fully  developed  in  the 
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breaker,  showing  conclusively  the  formation  of  a  yertical  eddy  under 
every  wave.  When  the  winds  are  parallel  to  the  coast,  these  verti- 
cal eddies  at  certain  depths  of  water,  indicated  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  size  of  the  wave,  take  up  whatever  loose  material  may 
be  in  their  way,  and  deposit  again  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  wave,  at  a  distance  of  one  wave  from  the  other,  each  one  taking 
it  up  and  depositing  it  as  before,  until  it  reaches  a  depression  in  the 
bottom  like  the  entrance  to  a  bay  or  harbor,  where  it  may  rest  out  of 
the  reach  of  that  depth  of  wave. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  vertical  eddies  under  waves  and 
those  formed  by  a  current  rising  from  deep  to  shoal  water,  such  u 
form  bars  in  rivers,  and  sometimes  at  the  entrance  to  harbors  in  tide- 
water ;  these  are  stationary  as  a  whole,  like  their  cause,  while  those 
partake  of  the  same  movements  of  their  parent  waves,  and  require  a 
deeper  place  for  ,a  permanent  deposit,  while  these  require  a  shoaler 
place,  and  must  also  be  furnished  with  material  by  an  extended  cur- 
rent, like  that  of  a  river,  while  those  pick  up  their  own  material  wher- 
ever the  trough  of  the  sea  approaches  the  bottom  sufficiently  to  create 
the  necessary  force  to  the  under  current. 

There  are  few  outer  bars  now  formed  in  tide-water,  not  traceable  to 
the  action  of  waves,  except  such  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  also  few  rivers  in  this  age  of  the  world,  with  any- 
thing like  a  fixed  regimen,  emptying  into  tide-water,  that  have  not 
extended  their  delta  so  far  into  the  ocean  as  to  diminish  the  force  of 
their  currents  so  much  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  conveying  any 
material  of  a  size  and  density  of  substance  sufficient  to  sink  in  sea- 
water. 

The  immense  amount  of  water  passing  out  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  river  at  the  time  of  freshets,  is  such  that  the  salt-water  is 
forced  out  beyond  the  bar,  allowing  the  deposits  to  be  made  in  fresh 
water,  by  a  vertical  eddy  formed  by  the  lower  current  of  the  river 
rising  from  deep  water  a  short  distance  above,  where  they  remain  as 
long  as  the  freshet  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  heavier  salt  water  from  the 
bar.  When  the  high  water  subsides  sufficiently,  the  heavier  salt-water 
of  the  Gulf  finds  its  way,  through  the  help  of  the  wind  and  tide,  into 
the  river  so  far  as  to  float  away  the  bar,  partly  in  the  form  of  what 
are  called  '^mud  lumps,"  which  arise  to  the  surface  in  large  bodies, 
and  are  driven  ashore,  or  out  to  sea,  as  the  stronger  winds  or  tides 
may  prevail,  and  partly  by  a  semi-fluid,  formed  by  the  mingling  of 
the  salt-water  with  the  material  of  the  bar,  both  being  so  near  the 
same  weight  as  to  render  the  deposits  subject  to  similar  Taws  of  trans- 
lation, consequently  are  gradually  disposed  of  along  the  coast  by  the 
winds  and  waves,  transferring  shoals  into  islands  and  peninsulas, 
forming  the  bays,  which  abound  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  except  in  high  freshets,  when  the  salt  water 
is  forced  beyond  the  bar.  Still,  it  is  also  well  known,  that  there  is 
no  time,  even  in  the  lowest  water,  when  there  is  not  a  large  amount 
of  material  brought  down  from  the  turbulent  Missouri,  of  the  same 
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character  as  that  which  comes  in  with  the  freshets,  but  no  deposit  is 
made  on  the  bar ;  some  may  settle  in  deep  fresh  water  above,  to  be 
swept  out  by  the  lower  current  of  the  freshets,  and  remain  on  the 
bar  until  floated  away  by  the  salt-water  when  the  freshets  subside  ; 
then  the  heaviest  salt*water  forces  its  way  under  the  fresh  far  above 
the  bar,  in  flood*tide,  loosening  up  the  deposits  and  preparing  them 
for  removal  by  the  ebb-tide,  assisted  by  the  flow  of  the  river,  which 
determines  their  destination  outwards  into  the  Gulf. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  most  reliable  facts  which  may  be  gathered 
from  experience  and  observation,  that  the  only  true  way  to  prevent 
bars  from  forming  at  the  entrance  to  harbors  in  tide-waters,  is  to  con- 
struct piers  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  near  enough  together  to  pre- 
vent the  coasting  winds  from  creating  a  sea  from  one  to  the  other ; 
then  dredge  or  scour  out  the  channel  to  a  uniform  depth,  so  that,  if 
there  should  be  any  silt  or  sediment  floating  in  or  out  of  the  harbor 
by  the  tide  or  river  current,  there  would  be  no  tendency  to  deposit  by 
the  action  of  vertical  whirls  or  eddies  created  by  elevations  or  de- 
pressions in  the  bottom. 

This  has  been  the  most  approved  plan  by  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neers, but  the  difficulty  in  many  cases  in  obtaining  stone  for  the  con- 
struction of  piers  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  nearly  all  of  our 
harbors  south  of  New  York,  and  many  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
are  out  of  the  pale  of  improvement ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  few  simple 
experiments,  properly  conducted,  would  prove  that  the  prime  ingre- 
dient of  a  concrete,  aoundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  can  be  found 
wherever  bars  are  formed,  and  procured  at  a  cost  that  would  settle 
the  question  of  expense  in  favor  of  the  practical  improvement  of  any 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Klwood.N.J^8ept.l»18M. 


On  the  Machinery  employed  in  sinking  Artesian  Wells  an  the 
Continent.    By  G.  R.  Burnbll,  F.G.S. 

It  was  stated  that  the  extraordinary  depth  of  some  borjngs  lately 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  Artesian  supply  of  water  had  led 
to  great  changes  in  the  well-borers'  art,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
various  mechanical  processes,  and  of  modifications  of  machinery,  into 
the  merits  of  which  it  was  desirable  to  inquire. 

The  first  well  of  this  kind  was  that  at  the  Abbatoir  of  Grenelle.  This 
was  sunk,  after  eight  years  incessant  labor,  a  total  depth  of  1797}  ft. 
(English,)  and  gave  rise  to  many  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  the  works,  for  removing  the  broken  tools,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  pipes,  and  for  carrying  on  observations  at 
various  depths  from  the  surface.  Subsequently  many  similar  wells 
were  sunk  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  but 
they  were  all  of  small  diameter.  The  German  engineers  introduced 
important  modifications  in  the  tools,  ^neyhausen  made  the  striking 
part  used  for  comminuting  the  rock  to  slide,  so  as  to  fall  always  through 
a  certain  distance,  and  thus  avoid  a  jar.    Kind  had  already  applied 
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his  system  to  large  excavations  for  winning  coal  mines,  when  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  Municipal  Councils  of  Paris,  with  the  execution  of 
the  well  at  Fassy«  This  was  to  have  a  diameter  of  one  metre  (3  feet 
Si^Y  in.)»  that  of  Grenelle  being  only  20  centimetres  (about  8  inches). 
The  difiSculties  encountered  in  carrying  the  excavation  through  the 
clays  of  the  upper  series  were  so  serious  that  six  years  and  nine  months 
were  occupied  in  reaching  the  water-bearing  stratum,  which  was  ulti- 
mately attained  at  a  depth  of  1913  ft.  10  ins.  from  the  surface,  when 
the  yield  was  3,349,200  gallons  per  day  of  twenty^four  hours,  subse- 

Juently  increased  to  5,582,000  gallons  and  then  continued  at  3,795,- 
00  gallons  per  day.  The  total  cost  of  the  well  was  jS40,000.  It  was 
lined  with  solid  masonry  for  a  depth  of  150  feet ;  then  wood  and  iron 
tubing  was  introduced  to  1804  feet  from  the  surface,  and  below  that 
there  was  a  length  of  copper  pipe  pierced  with  holes. 

The  results  of  this  well  had  been  so  satisfactory,  as  regarded  the 
quantity  of  water,  that  the  authorities  bad  decided  to  execute  at  ODoe 
two  additional  Artesian  wells,  and  there  were  rumors  that  two  others 
were  contemplated. 

There  were  three  different  systems  of  well-boring,  mostly  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  tools :  the  Chinese,  or  M.  Fauvelle's ;  the  French, 
or  rather  the  usual  well-borers'  plan  ;  and  M.  Kind's.  In  the  first, 
the  motion  given  to  the  tool  in  rotation  was  simply  derived  from  the 
resistance  that  a  rope^  would  excercise  to  an  effort  of  torsion,  and 
therefore  the  limits  of  application  of  the  system  were  only  such  as 
would  allow  the  tool  to  be  safely  acted  upon.  Besides,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  was  required  to  clear  out  the  boring,  so  that  this 
plan  bad  been  almost  universally  abandoned.  In  the  ordinary  system 
of  well-boring,  the  weight  of  the  tools  and  of  the  solid  iron  rods  became 
so  great  when  the  excavation  was  deep,  that  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  transmitting  the  blow  of  the  tool,  in  consequence  of  the 
vibration  produced  in  the  long  rod,  or  in  consequence  of  the  torsion. 
Hollow  rods  filled  with  cork,  and  M.  iBneyhausen's  joint,  which  per- 
mitted the  tool  to  fall  freely  and  through  the  same  height  every  time 
it  was  released,  were  now  employed.  M.  Kind  adopted  both  these 
modifications,  and  in  the  well  of  Passy  he  substituted  oak  rods  for  iron 
ones,  as  being  lighter  and  more  easily  counterbalanced  in  water.  The 
products  of  the  excavation  were  still  most  frequently  removed  by  augers 
and  chisels ;  and  all  the  processes  hitherto  practised  were  considered 
to  be  more  or  less  defective,  as  in  every  case  the  comminuting  tool 
had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  the  well  at  Passy,  M.  Kind  employed  a 
trepan  to  comminute  the  rock ;  it  weighed  1  ton  16  cwt.  and  fell  through 
2  feet.  This  tool  was  composed  of  two  principal  pieces — the  frame 
and  the  arms — both  of  wrought  iron,  but  the  teeth  of  the  cutting  part 
were  of  cast  steel.  The  frame  bad  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  holes 
slightly  conical,  into  which  the  teeth  were  inserted,  and  were  tightly 
wedged  up.  These  teeth  were  placed  with  their  cutting  edge  on  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  frame  that  received  them;  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  latter  there  were  formed  two  heads  forged  out  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  body  of  the  tool,  which  also  carried  two  teeth  placed  in  the 
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same  direction  as  the  others,  bat  which  were  made  of  doable  the  width 
of  the  latter  in  order  to  render  this  part  of  the  tool  more  powerfal.  It 
was  by  increasing  the  dimensions  of  these  end-teeth  that  the  diameter 
of  the  boring  could  be  augmented,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  clear  space  by  the  tubing  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  in- 
troduce in  traversing  strata  disposed  to  fall  in,  or  to  allow  the  waters 
from  below  to  escape  at  an  intermediate  level.  Above  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame  of  the  trepan  was  a  second  piece,  composed  of  two  parts 
bolted  together,  and  made  to  support  the  lower  portion  of  the  frame. 
This  part  of  the  machinery  also  carried  two  teeth  at  its  extremities, 
which  served  to  guide  the  tool  in  its  descent,  and  to  work  oflF  the  asperi- 
ties that  might  be  left  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  trepan.  Above  this 
again  were  the  guides  of  the  machinery  properly  speaking,  consisting 
of  two  pieces  of  wrought  iron  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the 
ends  turned  up,  so  as  to  preserve  the  machinery  perfectly  vertical  in 
it«  movements,  by  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  boring  already 
executed.  These  pieces  were  independent  of  the  blades  of  the  trepan, 
and  might  be  moved  closer  to  it  or  further  away  from  it  as  might  be 
desired.  The  stem  and  arms  were,  lastly,  terminated  by  a  single  piece 
of  wrought  iron,  which  was  joined  to  the  frame  by  a  kind  of  saddle 
joint,  and  was  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  keys  and  wedges.  The 
whole  of  the  trepan  was  finally  jointed  to  the  great  rods,  that  com- 
municated the  motion  from  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  screwed  cou- 
pling, formed  below  the  part  of  the  tool  that  bore  the  joint  which  per- 
mitted the  free  fall  of  the  cutting  part,  and  united  the  top  of  the  arms 
and  frame  and  the  rod. 

Proo.  IiMEt  CiTil  £Dg^  May  24,  IStU. 


The  Adhesion  of  Krupp'e  Patent  Steel  Tt/res. 

From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magaiine,  June,  1864. 

From  a  recent  return  made  by  the  machinery  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railway,  we  glean  the  following  interest- 
ing facts  respecting  the  traction  of  Krupp's  Patent  Steel  Tyres.  In- 
asmuch as  some  locomotive  superintendents  have  had  their  doubts  as 
to  the  adhesion  of  this  tyre,  the  data  contained  in  this  report  becomes 
the  more  important  and  valuable : 

It  appears  that  a  set  of  Krupp*s  Tyres  have  been  running  under 
engine  "34"  thirteen  months.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  34  tons, 
ana  it  is  used  in  the  heaviest  goods  service.  During  ten  days  of  the 
past  winter,  this  engine  was  behind  a  snow-plough  with  three  engines 
back  of  it.  It  was  mainly  relied  on  for  backing  out  of  a  snow-bank, 
and  its  wheels  were  found  to  slip  less  and  to  bite  stronger  than  those 
tyred  with  iron.  The  engine  was  watched  very  closely  through  this 
severe  test,  which  is  regarded  by  the  company  as  conclusive  of  the 
perfect  traction  of  the  tyre. 

The  wear  in  thirteen  months  is  very  slight,  and  the  tyre  is  considered 
good  for  another  year  before  going  in  for  the  first  turning.  The  tyre 
retains  its  perfect  circularity. 

Vol.  XLVIII.— Third  Seri]£S.--No.  4.— Octobek,  1864.  20  r^^^^T^ 
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The  tOQgbness  of  tbe  Krupp  steel  affords  an  easy  solntion  of  this 
traction  problem,  which  has  caused  much  speculation  in  the  minds 
of  many  railway  managers. 


lot  the  Jonniftl  of  the  VnuiUin  Inttitttte. 

General  Problem  of  Truesed  Girders.  By  Db  Volson  Wood, 
Prof,  of  C.  E.,  University  of  Michigan. 

I  wish  in  the  following  article  to  show  how  to  investigate  truss 
bridges  from  the  fundamental  equations  of  statics. 

Thb  Problbm.  It  is  proposed  to  find  the  strains  upon  the  several 
pieces  which  form  a  triiss  when  acted  upon  by  any  system  of  forces. 

The  demonstration  is  founded  upon  the  following  proposition,  which 
follows  directly  from  statics. 

Proposition.  If  a  frame  of  any  form  or  combination  be  acted  upon 
by  any  system  of  external  forces^  and  the  frame  be  completely  divided 
into  two  parts  by  an  ideal  plane^  the  strains  which  act  along  the  bars 
which  are  divided  by  the  plane,  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  external 
forces  which  act  upon  the  part  of  the  frame  on  either  side  of  the  inter- 
secting surface. 

We  may  readily  conceive  that  the  forces  on  one  side  of  the  ideal 
plane,  hold  the  frame  for  the  others  to  act,  and  the  pieces  transmit 
the  forces  (strains)  from  one  part  to  the  other;  hence  we  may  conceive 
that  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  plane  cause  the  strains. 

We  have  then  only  to  substitute  forces  for  the  strains  and  treat  of 
them  according  to  the  principles  of  statics. 
Let  fig.  1  represent  the  combination  of  bars  (or  pieces).    Take  the 

origin  of  co-ordinates  at  0  anywhere 
in  the  plane  of  section. 

Let  Y,  be  vertical  and  positive  up- 
wards. 
X,  horizontal  and  positive  on 
the  side  of  the  section  that 
the  forces  are  considered, 
z,  also  horizontal  and  positive 
to  the  right  of  x  as  we  look  from  Y  towards  o. 

The  precautions  in  regard  to  the  signs  are  only  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  use  the  same  sign  throughout  the  discussion  and  the  applications. 
Let  p,  P|,  Py  &c.,  be  the  applied  forces, 

a,  i,  and  c,  the  angles  which  P  make  with  x,  Y,  and  z,  respec- 
tively ;  and  the  same  letters  with  subscripts,  the 
corresponding  angles  of  p,,  p,,  &c. 
F,  F|,  Fj,  &c.,  the  strains  on  the  bars  which  are  intersected  by 

the  plane. 
Oj  fi,  and,  y    the  angles  of  F  with  x,  Y,  and  z,  respectively,  and 
the  same  letters  with  subscripts  for  the  corres- 
ponding angles  of  F„  F^  ko.^ 
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XX  the  floin  of  all  the  x  components  of  the  forces ;  similarly  for 
2Y  and  2Z« 

Now  conceiye  that  the  frame  is  diTided  and  one  part  removed,  and 
that  in  the  plane  section  forces  are  substituted  which  will  cause  the 
same  strains  on  the  intersected  bars  that  existed  before  the  section 
was  made ;  it  is  evident  that  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  the  same  as 
before  one  part  was  removed. 

As  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  we  have 
the  forces:  2X=0 

^  XY=0 

2Z=0 

and  the  couples :   xzy — XYz = 0 

2X2 — xza:  =  0 

SYa? — Xxy=0 
which  by  development  gives — 
the  forces :  p  cos  a  +  p,  cos  a,  +  &;c.  +  f  cos  a  +  Pj  cos  a^  +  &c.=0  ^J 

PCOS  6  +  P|COs6,.+  &C.+FCOS^+P,  cosp^+  &C.-iO  V(l) 
P  cos  €+T^  COS  <?!  +  &C.  +P  cos  ^  +  Pi  COS  7'i  +  &C.—  0  -) 

and  the  couples 
around  X,XP  (y  cos c — z cos b)  +  xp  (y  cos y — 2 cos 0)=O") 

"     T,xP(«cosa — a:cos<?)+xP(%cosa — ^ajcos7')=0  V       •      (2) 
"     z,  XP  (a:  cos  6  — y  cos  a)+  xp  (a?  cos  j3  — y  cos  a)=0  ^ 
Equation  (1)  may  be  written  more  concisely,  thus : 
Xp  cos  a+  XP  cos  a  =0  'J 

XP  cos  6  +  XP  cos  ^  =0  V         .        .        •        (3) 
XP  cos  e  +  xif  cos  r  =0  ) 


Discussion  of  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

1^.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  discussion  we  will  suppose  that  the 
applied  forces,  p,  P(,  ftc,  are  given,  and  hence  their  components  may 
be  readily  computed.  Considering  them  as  known  quantities  and 
placing  them  in  the  second  member  we  have — 

the  forces :  xp  cos  a  = — xp  cos  a  '\ 

XP  cos  fi  = — xPcos  *  r       •        •        •        W 
XP  cos  Y  =  — XP  cos  e  ^ 
and  the  couples; 
around  x,  xp  (y  cos  7* — z  cos  ^)= — xp  (y  cos  (? — z  cos  h)  ^ 

•*      Y,XF  {z  COS  a — X  cos  y)=  —  XP  {z  cos  a — x  cose)  V      •        (5) 
"      z,xP  {x  cos  0 — y  cos  a)= — xp  (z  cos  6  — y  coa  a)  ^ 

2^.  In  (4)  and  (5)  there  are  six  independent  equations ;  hence  the 
problem  is  determinate,  and  may  be  solved  by  elimination,  if  the  plane 
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intersects  six  bars  or  less.  If  it  intersects  more  than  six  it  is  inde- 
terminate, unless  conditions  are  established  among  the  strains. 

3^.  If  the  frame  has  an  axis,  let  x  coincide  irith  or  be  parallel  to 
it,  then  we  call 

sp  cos  a  the  bibbct  stress,  sp  cos  6  and  sp  cos  c  the  total  shbaring 
6TRBSS,  SP(co8  5 — y  COS  a)  the  bendinq  oouple,  and  the  other  two 

the  TWISTING  COUPLES. 

Practical  examples  of  such  a  general  character  very  rarely  occur. 
4^.     The  strains  upon  the  bars  depend  upon  their  position,  and  not 
upon^the  trussing  between  them  and  either  end. 

6°.  Let  all  the  forces  be  in  the  plane  XY.  Then  will  c  =  90°, 
^-  =  90%  (a+6)=90^  and  (a  +/?)=  90%  and  equations  (4)  and  (5) 
become     SF  cos  a  = — spcos  a  x 

XF  cos  /5  = —  2P  cos  h  also= XP  sin  fi  v  (6) 

2F(a;  cos  p — ycos  a)= — xP(a?cos4 — y  cosa)  j 

in  which  the  first  is  the  direct  atresSj  the  second  the  shearing  etresty 
and  the  third  the  bending  couple. 

The  quantity  {x  cos  ^ — 3/  cos  a)  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  origin  on  F.  For,  let  tfi,  fig.  2,  be  a  bar  along  which 
F  acts;  0  the  origin. 

The  point  of  application  of  the  force  may  be  anywhere  along  ah; 
let  it  be  at  f,  and  draw  vd  perpendicular  to  x;  db  and  oc  perpen- 
yr  ^  dicular  to  a&,  and  0  e  parallel  to  a  b. 

Af  Then  od = x;  dv  =y,  Mf = «,  and  ftpd  =  3 

f'A  1*^  *<i  =  y  cos  ayed=x  cos  ^9 

-'  A^-\tl  .'.  oc=ieb=^ed — bd^x  cos  p — ycosa. 


Call  this  perpendicular  ;,  and  the  second  mem- 
/a.  ber  M2,  and  the  equation  becomes  XFq  = — Mz. 

6°.     From  ^6)  we  see  that  the  problem  is  determinate  when  the 

plane  section  intersects  three  bars.     If  more,  conditions  must  be 

established  among  the  strains. 

Suppose  the  plane  intersects  three  pieces ;  viz:  the  upper  and  lower 

chords  and  a  brace  (or  tie),  and 

let        F  =  the  strain  on  the  upper  chord ; 

Fi  =  the  strain  on  the  lower  chord; 

F^  =  the  strain  on  the  brace ; 

aj  a,  and  a^  the  corresponding  angles  with  x, 

9,  j(  and  ^2,  the  lever  arms  of  the  strains. 

Then  (6)  will  become 

F  cos  a+Pj  cos  fli+Fj  cos  aj= — 2p  cos  a 

F  sin  a+v^  sin  a.+Fj  sin  0,= — sp  cos  b  ^   (7) 

Fy       +F,  fi       +Fj  q^    = — xp(a:  cos  b — y  cos  a) 

ExAifPLX.   SuppoeethatwMlettaeframeABCyAg.  8,  ubeingputinpositioii,  itis 
•cted  upon  by  the  three  forces  f»Pi»P9. 


] 
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I^  the  frame  be  60  feet  long  and  weigh  100  fi».  per  foot 
AlaoP,=200nM.;/3i=l60<>    .-.    ai=— 60» 
P,=300Ib§.;/J,=170o    .-.    a,=-80» 
from  which  we  may  find  p  and  a ;  for  we  have 

2x=p  COS  a+200  cos  60«*  +800  cos  80*^  =  0 
2Y=p  sin  a+200  8iii(— 60*)+800  8te(— 80>-50Xl00=0 
.-.   P=5470ft8;  a=— 88024J. 
f/cJ 


Now  suppose  we  wish  the  strains  on  Aa,  Aft,  and  he.  Intersect  these  bars  by  a 
vertical  line  or  plane,  and  to  simplify  the  case  take  the  intersection  infinitely  near 
▲.  Let  Aa  and  be  be  parallel,  and  make  an  angle  of—  80^  with  x,  and  Ab  an  angle 
of-h20®;  Arf=y=6  feet,  q  and  q^  are  zero. 

According  to  the  proposition,  we  may  consider  the  forces  on  the  right  or  left  of  a, 
and  aa  there  is  bat  one  external  force  on  the  right  we  will  consider  the  forces  on  that 
side.  Sappose  there  is  20  feet  of  frame  on  the  right  of  a,  and  the  center  of  gravity 
is  10  feet  from  t  ;  then  will  the  moment  be  20  X  100  X  10  =  20000.  Call  the  lever 
arm  of  p,  15  feet  The  strain  on  Aa  is  tensive,  hence  a  =  150^;  on  6e  it  is  compres- 
sion, hence  a|=  —  80°;  on  Ab  it  is  compression,  hence  ag=20°.  Henoe  equation  (7) 
become 

p  cos  160^+Pj  cos  (— 80°)+F,cos  20^=—  152-08 

P  sin  150*>— P|  siQ  80°  +F,  sin  20^=     6468-64 

_p,X6     =—(20000+800X15) 

Tke  signs  of  6  Pi  is  minus  because  it  tends  to  turn  the  system  from  ri^htto  left-^ 
the  signs  of  the  other  moments  are  positive  because  they  tend  to  turn  it  in  the  oppo- 
site Section.    From  these  we  find 

p=10862  lbs,  P|=4088}  lbs.  and  P,=0082  Iba. 

7^    Let  all  the  forces  be  vertical :  or,  i  =  0^  or  180,®  a=+  90* 

These  in  (7)  give :  ^ 

Fcos  a  +  F|C0S  Oj  +  PjCos  a,  =  0 

Fsin  a  +  F^  sin  tfi  +  F^sin  a,s= —  36+^       )-  (8) 

^9       +'i?i        +^s?s        ==— r+pa? 

The  plus  sign  belongs  to  forces  which  act  vertically  upward.  It 
is  well  here  (o  observe  that  if  we  consider  tension  as  positive  we  may 
consider  cooiprefision  as  negative ;  or  we  mav  consider  both  as  positive 
and  attrilNite  the  sign  to  the  trigonometrical  fanction — the  same  that 
ife  do  with  the  applied  forces— in  which  case  a  eompression  may  be 
considered  as  a  thrust  whose  direction  is  changed  180.®  The  hypo» 
theses  are  essentially  the  same,  although  the  latter  is  the  one  com* 
iDonly  used  in  establishing  equations. 

The  first  of  equations  (8)  shows  that  the  total  compressive  strain 
equals  the  total  tensile  ones* 
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Thd  %hear%ng  Ptrcss,  as  found  by  the  second  of  equations  (7),  w 
greater  on  any  vertical  section  when  the  longer  part  of  the  frame  into 
which  it  i»  divided  hy  the  piane^  is  loaded  and  the  shorter  part  un- 
loaded. 

For  if  we  conceive  the  longer  part  loaded — say  from  v,  t^  the  sec- 
tion, in  fig.  5,  and  the  remaining  part  unloaded — then  will  the  total 
shearing  stress  on  iiU  vertical  sections  between  the  plane  section  and 
the  other  end  be  the  same,  and  equal  the  reaction  of  the  support,  v; 
but  if  any  load  be  now  added  to  the  shorter  part,  v  will  sustain  a  part 
of  it  while  all  of  it  mnst  be  subtracted  from  V  to  find  the  shearing 
stress  on  the  section ;  hence  it  is  less  than  before  any  load  was  placed 
on  the  shorter  part. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  ZPx,  as  given  by 
the  third  of  (7)  is  greatest  when  the  frame  is  loaded  throughout. 

Equations  (8)  sre  applicable  to  trusses  of  all  forms,  but  they  may  be 
reduced  so  as  to  be  more  convenient  for  particular  cases. 

8^.     Let  both  chords  be  convex  upwards. 

If  the  space  occupied  by  the  truss  be  divided  into  trapezoids  by  ver- 
tical bars,  as  ae  ana  id,  fig.  5,  and  the  diagonal  ones  so  arranged  that 
only  one  shall  act  at  a  time — or  what  is  equivalent,  the  diagonal  bars 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  subject  to  only  one  kind  of  strain,  I  shall 
call  it  the  puTiel  system.  But  if  it  be  divided  into  triangles,  as  in  fig.  4, 
I  shall  call  it  the  triangular  system. 


/?c4 


A  bar  makes  the  4ame  angle  with  the  axes  that  a  line  does  which  is 
drawn  through  the  origin  and  parallel  to  the  bar.  We  may  assume  any 
position  of  the  bar  to  make  positive  angles  with  the  axes,  but  after  as- 
suming the  position  we  observe  that  a  bar  which  inclines  the  opposite 
way  makes  a  negative  angle — but  to  be  more  specific  we  will  assume, 
that  when  a  line,  or  its  prolongation,  which  is  drawn  through  the  origin 
and  parallel  to  the  bar,  falls  between  +x  and  +  Y  the  angle  is  positive 
—otherwise,  it  is  negative.  Still  further,  to  avoid  numerous  negative 
angles  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  position  which  we  shall  as- 
sume for  the  origin,  I  will  make  Y  positive  downwards.  This  will  be 
equivalent  to  changing  the  signs  of  the  vertical  forces,  and  equations 
(8)  become 

F  cos  a  +  P|  cos  «,  + 1*2  cos  Og  ==  0 
P  sin  a  +  ^1  sin  «i  +  Fg  ^^^  ^^^     '^i^ 
^i         +^1^1        +^2^2       =—2+ Pa; 
in  which  plus  P  acts  vertically  upwards. 


} 


(9) 
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To  determine  the  angle  of  the  Btrains  we  conceive  that  forces  are 
applied  to  the  bars  in  the  section  which  shall  produce  the  same  strains 
as  before  the  section  was  made ;  then  draw  a  line  from  the  origin  paral- 
lel to,  and  in,  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  force,  and  it  will  make 
the  same  angle  with  the  axes  that  the  foree  does.  We  also  observe 
that  +  a  is  reckoned  from+x  towards+Y. 

To  prepare  equations  (9)  for  use,  we  will  make  a  section  at  the  right 
of,  but  indefinitely  near  to  a,  in  fig.  5. 

Let  t  ==the  angle  which  the  upper  chord  makes  with  x. 

ii  =?  the  angle  which  the  lower  chord  makes  with  x. 

0  =the  angle  which  the  brace  ad  makes  with  Y. 

V=sthe  vertical  reaction  of  the  support, 
ar,  =the  lever  arm  of  v.  ^ 

h  =a(;sthe  vertical  depth  of  the  frame  at  the  origin. 

Zq'  p  =the  sum  of  all  the  loads  between  the  origin  and  the  end. 

s^^P2;=the  moments  of  ail  the  loads  between  the  origin  and  y. 

Take  the  origin  at  a.  The  strain  on  ah  is  compressive,  to  produce 
which  requires  that  F  act  from  a  towards  ( ;  hence  awt.  f^  must  act 
at  (?,  and  towards  e\  hence  aj=180^+i, ;  and  Fj  acts  from  a  towards 
d\  hence  a,=90 — d.  j=0;  y|=ae=A  cos  i\ ;  2'j=0.  These  values 
reduce  (9)  to 

F  cos  t — F^  COS  *!+  F,  sin  ^=*0  ^ 

Fsin« — Fi  sin  i\+ F2  cos  <?=V — X^*'?     V     .         .     (10) 

F,  h  COS  i\  =Vx, — Xq  Pa;  J 

For  maximum  shearmg  stress  s^'^PssO;  and  we  have 
F  cos  i —  F|  COS  t,  +  Fj  sin  (?=s:0     \ 
F  sin  i — F,  sin  i^  +  F,  cos  ^==v     >         .        •         .      (11) 

FjAcost,  =va;^) 

It  must  be  observed  (hat  v  in  this  case  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding,  but  it  must  be  computed  from  the  given  data. 

EXAMPLB.  Suppose  that  in  a  bridg^e  whwk  is  1 20  fset  long  it  is  obserred  that  at 
30  feet  from  the  end  the  upper  chord  Is  inctii^ed  16®  to  the  horixon ;  the  lower  chord 
20,**  the  brace  45,®  and  the  depth  is  10  feet.  It  is  required  to  find  the  strains 
upon  these  bars  when  there  is  an  uniform  load  of  one  ton  per  foot  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  bridge :  also  the  strains  at  the  instant  of  maximum  shearing,  when  it 
naovee  off  without  shock. 

For  the  former  part  of  the  problem  we  use  ( 10)  and  readily  have 

F  cos  16°— F,  003  20O-I-F,  sin  46®=  0 

F  sin  16®— F|  sin  20®+ f,  cos  46® 
10  F,  cos  20®=60.80— 30J 
These  solved  give 

Fr=77,  F,=148,  and  f,=85  tons. 
The  results  are  given  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
Por  the  maximum  shearing,  the  load,  according  to  the  principles  before  stated, 

must  extend  over  90  feet    For  this  we  And  v=-j2jj^=83t,  which  in  (llj  gives 


^=0  . 

0.16=1860.      i 
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w  oo«  16*^r,  oo«  20»— »,  sin  4««=0        % 
F  tin  15»— F^  tin  20»+f,  cos  46«=8Sf     I 
10ricos20»  ==1012^) 

which  being  solved  will  give 

F=48«2,  Fj=107-6,  F,=84-4  tons, 

which  compared  with  the  preceding  shows  that  the  strain  on  the  brace  is  nearly  as 
great  as  when  the  whole  bridge  is  loaded.  We  shall  hereaA«r  see  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  strain  on  the  braces  is  greater  for  maximum  shearing  than  when 
the  whole  frame  is  loaded. 

If  be  is  brought  into  action  as  a  brace,  it  must  be  done  by  the  loading  between  b 
and  V. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


F«#flM  Jownfti  of  tlM  FraakllD  lottitnto. 

The  Oinematte9  of  the  Slide  Valve.    By  Albert  Aston,  U.S.  Corps 
of  Naval  Engineers. 

As  experience  has  proved  the  slide  valve,  catting  off  by  lap,  to  be, 
of  all  devices,  the  best  adapted  to  locomotive  and  screw-propeller 
engines,  a  set  of  reliable  formulas,  embracing  all  the  practical  con- 
ditions, for  determining  the  proportions  necessary  for  its  proper  action, 
will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  those  engaged  in  its  construction. 

In  the  following  discussion,  strict  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  aimed 
at,  as  that  would  only  uselessly  complicate  the  problem.  The  results 
given  by  the  formulas,  however,  will,  within  the  limits  of  practice,  differ 
from  the  absolute  truth  only  by  insensible  quantities. 

The  principal  dimensions  to  be  determined  are  the  throw  of  the 
eccentric  and  the  lap  of  the  valve.  For  these  we  have  given  the  length 
of  stroke  of  the  piston,  or  the  length  of  the  crank ;  the  point  of  cat^ 
tinjz  off,  and  the  width  of  opening  of  the  steam-port 

The  action  of  an  eccentric  is  to  be  regarded  as  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  a  crank,  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  corresponding  to  the 
centre  of  the  pin  of  the  crank.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  to  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  will  be  called,  for  convenience,  the 
radius  of  the  eccentric. 

If  a  valve  be  without  lead  or  lap,  and  the  connecting-rod  and  eccen- 
tric-rod are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  long,  it  will  be  in  mid-position, 
or  at  half  its  stroke,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  stroke, 
its  edges  will  coincide  with  the  edges  of  the  steam-ports,  and  its  stroke 
will  be  exactly  double  the  width  of  the  port ;  but  if  lap  on  the  steam 
side  be  given  to  the  valve,  its  length  will  be  correspondingly  increased 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  ports,  consequently  its  stroke  must  be  increased 
by  exactly  the  increased  length  of  the  valve,  and  the  centre  of  the  eccen- 
tric must  be  revolved  about  the  shaft  from  its  mid-position  until  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  valve  again  coincides  with  the  edge  of  the  port, 
as  the  valve  must  be  on  the  point  of  opening  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
commencement  of  its  stroke. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  diagram,  Plate  III,  that  the  valve  will 
open  while  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  passes  through  the  arc  j)d^  and  that 
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it  will  close  while  the  same  point  passes  throagh  the  equal  arc  dp'^  the 
points  p  and  p'  being  equally  distant  from  any  point  in  the  straight 
line  AB  ;  therefore,  the  versed-sine  of  the  arc  pd  is  equal  to  the  width 
of  opening  of  the  steam-port.  As  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  was  re* 
Yolved  about  the  shaft  through  the  arc  mp  on  account  of  the  lap,  the 
distance  through  which  the  yalve  moved  (which  is  equal  to  the  lap)  is 
equal  to  the  sine  of  the  arc  mp,  or,  to  the  cosine  of  its  complement, 
pd.  If  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  should  pass  to  the  point  p'\  which 
is  directly  opposite  the  point  p,  the  other  end  of  the  valve  would  be 
the  point  of  opening. 

Both  the  crank  and  eccentric  being  secured  to  the  same  shaft,  it  is 
evident  they  must  pass  through  equal  angles  during  any  portion  of  a 
revolution.  Thus,  if  the  crank-pin  pass  from  p  to  p',  the  centre  of  the 
eccentric  will  pass  from  p  to  p\  the  angle  pcp'  being  equal  to  the  angle 
pep'.  Therefore,  if  the  valve  be  required  to  open  and  close  while  the 
crank-pin  passes  from  P  to  p',  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  must  be 
secured  at  the  point  p  when  the  crank-pin  is  at  P,  and  the  angle  ped 
equal  to  one-half  oipep\  or  one-half  of  pcp'. 

To  find  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  when  the  width  of  the  steam-port 
and  the  angle  pcp'  are  given, 

Let  a = width  of  steam-port  opening, 
r= radius  of  eccentric, 
/9=angle  vc^'  through  which  the  crank  has  passed. 


Then  B 

a^=r — rcosW 

a=r(l-C08|) 


1  —  cos  -  •  .  .  (1) 

a 

To  find  the  value  of  cos  ^  in  terms  of  the  stroke  of  piston  and  point 

of  catting  ofi*,  let  K=the  length  of  the  crank,  L  =  the  length  of  stroke 
to  be  accomplished  with  the  full  pressure  of  steam, 

then                E  cos  ^  =  R — L. 
cos  P== 

R 

The  formula  for  the  cosine  of  half  an  arc  is 

.^-.    11  + cos/? 


cos 


2~N- 


2 
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SubstitatiDg  this  yalae  in  (1),  we  have 


^'^^i r=-.         .         .         (2) 


'J2k- 


2b 

We  haye  seen  before,  that  the  lap  of  the  valve  is  equal  to  r  cog  -^ 

or,  which  18  the  same  thing,  r—  a ;  therefore,  if  we  represent  it  by  Xj 
we  have 

z=r — a  .  .  •  (3) 

These  values  for  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  and  the  lap  of  the  valve 
are  true,  provided  the  valve  has  no  lead,  and  supposing  the  eccentrio- 
rod  to  be  always  parallel  to  a  line  bisecting  the  3,ng\e  pep\  As  the 
former  is  seldom,  and  the  latter  never  the  fact  in  practice,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  eifect  of  the  derangement  thus  caused. 
Ifc  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  two  causes  of  derangement  act  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  tending  to  increase,  and  the  other  to 
diminish  the  radius  of  the  eccentric;  and,  with  the  amount  of  lead 
usually  employed,  if  the  eccentric-rod  has  much  angularity,  they  become 
nearly  equal,  thereby  neutralizing  each  other.  We  will  first  consider 
the  lead. 

If  the  lead  should  be  given  by  moving  the  eccentric  around  on  the 
shaft  to  any  point,  ^,  the  valve  would  still  close  when  the  centre  of  the 
eccentric  arrived  at  the  point  p^ ;  or,  the  steam  would  be  cut  off  when 
the  crank  had  passed  through  an  angle  equal  to  qep\  which  is  less 
than  the  d,ng\e  pcp\  or  its  equal  pcp',  thus  bringing  the  point  of  cut- 
ting off  nearer  to  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  lead  should  be  taken  from  the  valve,  the  valve 
would  not  close  until  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  had  passed  the  point 
p'  to  some  point,  q\  which  would  cause  the  crank  to  pass  through  an 
angle  equal  to  pct^y  which  is  greater  than  pep'^  thereby  bringing  the 
point  of  cutting  off  nearer  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

As  the  lead  is  usually  but  a  small  portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  valve, 
it  will  be  suflSciently  accurate,  for  practical  purposes,  to  consider  the 
angle  pcq  equal  to  the  angle  p^e  q\  and  to  take  one-half  the  lead  from 
the  lap  of  the  valve  and  give  the  other  half  by  moving  the  eccentric 
around  the  shaft  to  a  point,  ti,  midway  between  p  and  q.  This  can 
be  done  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  point  p. 

As  the  valve  will  now  be  partly  open  when  the  centre  of  the  eccentric 
is  at  the  point  p,  or  p\  it  is  evident  that  the  radius  of  the  eccentric 
may  be  lessened  so  that  the  versed  sine  of  the  arcs  jt?<;  doT  dep'  plus 
the  distance  the  valve  is  open,  may  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  steam 
opening,  a.  The  distance  the  valve  is  open  being  one-half  the  lead,  if 
we  represent  the  lead  by  Z,  we  have  for  the  value  of  the  versed  sine 
of  the  arc  p  d^ 


«-r, 


I 
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The  other  cause  of  derangement,  the  obliquity  of  the  eccentric-rod, 
canses  the  valve  to  open  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  thus : 
Instead  of  the  width  of  opening  of  the  steam-port  being  equal  to  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  p  (2,  or  to  a,  it  will  be  equal  to  e  d^  or,  a  minus 
the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  p  9,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  valve  it 
will  be  equal  to  ^d'.  As  the  width  of  steam  opening  assumed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  small  as  it  properly  can  be,  the  value  of  r  should  be 
increased  so  that  the  distance  8  d  will  give  the  proper  opening.  To 
this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  ps  to 
that  portion  of  r  represented  by  a.  Let  this  versed  sine  be  represented 
by  Vf  and  we  will  then  have  for  the  value  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc 
pd. 

a-^  +  v. 

which  may  be  substituted  for  a  in  (2),  when  the  formula  will  become 

a—^+v. 
r  =  = ,^ .         .  .        (4) 

1- J2R-L  ^ 

^  2r 
As  V  is  a  variable  function  of  r,  its  value  cannot  be  obtained  in 
terms  independent  of  that  quantity;  nor,  is  it  a  matter  of  sufScient  con* 
sequence  to  require  a  rigorous  mathematical  determination.  If  the 
value  of  r  be  first  found  by  equation  (2),  and  v  be  computed  from  that 
wlae,  the  result  given  by  (4)  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate.  The 
length  of  eccentric-rods  is  seldom  less  than  fifteen  times  r;  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  these  inaccuracies  are  practically  imperceptible.   If 

V  is  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  ^  both  may  be  neglected. 

To  find  the  value  of  v,  let  r'  equal  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod, 
and  f  equal  the  angle  formed  by  the  rod  with  the  line  ab,  then 

^=1^ — r'cos^. 


r'cost=\r^  — (^wn|j 


but 


rsin 


...  V = ^_^y^i_  (^r  sin  I  j  ^ 
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The  equation  for  the  lap  vill  now  become 


a:=r  COS 


2     2" 


.(6) 


I 


which  will  be  true  whether  ^  and  v  are  discarded  from  (4)  or  not. 

The  effect  produced  bj  the  obliqaity  of  the  connecting-rod,  is  that 
of  causing  the  valye  to  close  sooner  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  or, 
the  steam  will  be  cut  off  shorter  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  than  at  the 
other.  The  greater  the  obliquity  of  the  rod,  the  greater  will  be  the 
difference ;  but  it  may  be  partially  remedied  by  giving  the  yalve  more 
lead  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 


In  fig.  2,  let  AB  represent  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston  or  cross- 
head,  and  PPj,  points  of  cutting  off  equally  distant  from  the  ends  A  and 
B ;  then,  taking  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod,  bh,  as  a  radius,  and 
the  points  p  and  p„  as  centres,  describe  the  arcs  FD  and  f^Dj,  which  will 
cut  the  circumference  described  by  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  in  the 
points  D  and  J)^,  These  points  will  represent  the  position  of  the  crank-pin 
at  the  moment  the  steam  is  cut  off;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
arc  ID  through  which  the  pin  passes  on  its  outward  stroke,  is  less  than 
the  arc  HD^  traversed  by  the  pin  on  its  inward  stroke.  Now,  if  the 
connecting-rod  be  supposed  infinitely  long,  it  will  be  always  parallel 
to  the  line  ah  ;  the  lines  FD  and  F^Dp  instead  of  being  arcs,  would  be 
parallel  straight  lines ;  and,  as  they  are  equidistant  from  the  centre 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  crank-pin  and  perpendicular  to  the  line 
IH,  they  would  be  equal  and  would  intercept  equal  arcs,  IE  and  UE^, 
of  the  circumference.  If  the  points  E  and  E|  are  assumed  for  the 
positions  of  the  crank-pin  at  the  time  the  steam  is  cut  off,  the  cross- 
head  must  travel  a  distance  greater  than  ap  on  its  outward  stroke,  and 
a  distance  less  than  bp,  on  its  inward  stroke,  for  the  arc  IE  is  greater 
than  the  arc  ID,  and  the  arc  HE|  is  less  than  the  arc  hd^.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod,  PF,  as  a  radius,  and  the  points 
E  and  E|  as  centres,  and  describe  small  arcs  cutting  the  line  ab  in  P, 
and  P3,  these  points  will  represent  the  positions  of  the  cross-head,  and 
the  distances  pp,  and  PfP,  will  be  equal ;  for  the  right-angled  triangles 
FPgB  and  F1P3E,  are  equal,  and  the  difference  between  two  adjacent  sides 
of  one,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  two  corresponding  adjacent 
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sides  of  the  other.  As  ap,  is  equal  to  AV+vv^  and  bp,  is  equal  to 
BPi — P,P3,  the  distance  ap  or  BP^  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the 
distances  aPj  and  bp,. 

To  find  the  distance  pPj  or  p^p,,  we  have 

PPj—  p,B — t/pjE* — K»*. 
The  quantity  bp"=(r  sin  a)*-iB* — (B  cos  a)'=R*— (B — l)*. 
Let  the  distance  PPg  be  represented  by  *,  and  the  length  of  the  con- 
necting-rod by  C,  then 

«=o— l/c«— [R«— (R— L)'],  .  .  (7) 

which  must  be  added  to  the  mean  distance  of  cutting  off  on  the  out* 
ward  stroke  and  subtracted  from  it  on  the  inward  stroke. 

If  levers  intervene  between  the  eccentric  and  valve  so  that  the  stroke 
of  the  latter  is  increased  or  diminished,  its  dimensions  must  be  regulated 
proportionately  to  the  arms  of  the  levers.  This,  however,  will  not 
apply  to  the  Stephenson  link,  as  the  backing  eccentric  deranges  the 
motion  unless  the  axis  of  the  forward  eccentric-rod  pin  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  the  link-pin.  The  usual  method  of  attaching  eccentric- 
rods  to  one  side  of  the  link,  causes  a  slight  derangement,  but  it  is 
barely  perceptible.  The  best  way  of  finding  the  position  of  the  link 
for  intermediate  points  of  cutting  off,  is  as  follows : — ^When  the  engines 
are  set  up  and  the  valve-gear  adjusted  (the  valve-chest  cover  being  off 
if  practicable),  turn  the  shaft  until  the  cross-head  arrives  at  the  point 
desired.  Then  move  the  link  until  the  steam-port  is  just  closed,  and 
mark  the  position  of  the  catch,  on  the  guard  or  whatever  other  device 
may  be  adopted.  Next,  turn  the  shaft  until  the  cross-head  is  in  a  cor- 
responding position  on  the  return  stroke ;  move  the  link  until  the  port 
is  closed  and  mark  the  position  of  the  catch.  Cut  the  notch  midway 
between  the  marks  on  the  guard  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  other  points  of  cutting  off. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  that  of  the  exhaust  lap.  If  the  ex- 
haust lap  was  equal  to  the  steam  lap,  the  exhaust  port  would  be  closed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  steam-port,  which  would  cause  excessive  cush- 
ioning. If,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  exhaust  lap,  the  exhaust- 
port  would  be  open  long  before  the  steam-port,  and,  consequently, 
before  the  piston  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  stroke.  The  loss  due 
to  this  too  early  release  of  the  steam  is  more  serious  than  that  due  to 
cushioning,  for  it  is  all  a  loss  of  power  ;  whereas  the  compressed  vapor 
partially  or  "vholly  fills  the  port  and  clearance  which  would,  otherwise, 
have  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  steam  from  the  boiler.  In  fact,  if  the 
expansion  were  carried  down  to  the  back-pressure,  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  economic  effect  by  the  cushioning,  however  excessive.  The  best 
relative  proportion  which  these  two  losses  should  bear  to  each  other, 
is,  evidently,  that  in  which  the  sum  of  the  two  would  be  a  minimum. 
This  could  be  easily  determined  by  means  of  the  differential  calculus 
if  the  curve  traced  on  the  indicator  card  by  the  escaping  steam,  and 
Dvhich  is  dependent  on  the  proportion  between  the  valve-opening  and 
the  cylinder  capacity,  and  the  speed  of  the  piston  between  the  point 
Vol.  XLVIII.— Thibi)  Skeies.— No.  4.— Octobeb,  1864.  21    ^  j 
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of  release  and  the  end  of  its  stroke,  could  be  known,  and  if  the  com- 
pressed vapor  followed  Mariotte*B  or  any  known  law ;  but  as  the  ex- 
hausting curve  cannot  be  easily  determined,  and  as  the  required  con- 
dition is  never  fulfilled  by  the  cushioning  steam,  accurate  calculation 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  valve 
should  open  long  enough  before  the  end  of  the  stroke  to  allow  the 
piston  to  commence  its  return  stroke  with  the  maximum  vacuum,  and 
that  the  cushioning  is  not  perceptible  on  the  indicator  card  until  some 
time  after  the  exhaust-port  is  actually  closed,  owing  to  the  rapid  con- 
densation of  the  compressed  vapor ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  atmospheric 
air  mixed  with  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  the  cushion  curve  would  be 
much  less  than  it  is  actually  found  to  be,  and  a  much  earlier  closing 
of  the  exhaust  would  be  practicable.  The  problem  is  also  aflFected  by 
the  absolute  amount  of  back  pressure ;  but  it  is  found,  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  indicator  cards,  that  the  most  satisfactory 
diagrams  are  obtained  when  the  exhaust  lap  is  about  one-half  the 
steam  lap. 

In  order  to  find  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  the  stroke 
at  the  time  the  communication  with  the  condenser  is  cut  off,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  the  angle  previously  passed  through  by  the  crauk  or 
the  centre  of  eccentric.  This  angle  is  composed  of  the  angle,  ucu', 
through  which  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  passed  before  the  steam 
was  cut  off,  and  the  angle,  u'cw^  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
steam  and  exhaust  lap.  As  these  angles  are  measured  by  their  cosines 
on  the  line  ab,  we  must  suppose  the  angle  uew  tohe  made  up  of  the 
angles  ucd  and  dew.  Let  0=the  angle  iietv ;  a;'=the  exhaust  lap,  and 
£«=R — E  cos  ^'^the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  the  stroke, 

then  cos  tf=co8rco8-Vr  cos  ^—  •^—{x—x'YJ+cor'^rcos  |  +  2)J 

0  I 

but  r  cos  5  — ^  =  the  lap  on  the  steam  side  =  2;; 

.•.  COS  O=cos(  coBT^  — f-  cosT-^  ^^  j  and 

(X*  X-hl  \ 

COS-^— +  C08~^ — ^1  .  .       (8) 

a/ 
It  will  be  observed,  that  if  the  quantity  —  is  negative,  the  arc  of 

which  it  18  the  cosine  must  be  subtracted  from  180°. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  the  stroke  at  the 
time  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  condenser,  let  0'  =  the 
angle  passed  through  by  the  crank,  and  «=R — R  cos  ff==  the  required 
distance.  The  angle  0'  will  be  equal  to  180°  minus  the  angle,  w'cw'^  dne 
to  the  difference  between  the  steam  and  exhaust  lap,  and  we  may  suppose 
it  to  be  composed  of  the  three  angles  uedy  bcd=:90^,  and  Dcu'',  then 

cos  tf'=  C08[^8in-i(r  cos|— |— (rr-a/))+90^+co«r\r  cos|  +^'\ 
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0        7 

or,  Sttbstitttting  the  value  of  r  cob  5- —5  as  before, 

cos  9'=  cosf  sin-i  ^+90^+  coff-^  —  ] 

and 

^=R_Rco8(8m-i-^'+90<'+cos-i^)        .         .        (9) 

These  two  values,  c  and  e  will  give  the  mean  points  of  cnshioning 
and  exhausting.  As  the  obliquity  of  the  eccentric-rod  will  slightly 
affect  these  values,  the  result  will  be  still  more  accurate,  if,  in  (7),  we 
subtract  v  from  x'  for  the  outward  stroke  and  add  v  to  x'  for  the  in- 
ward stroke,  and  in  (8)  add  v  to  jr'  for  the  outward  stroke  and  subtract 
it  for  the  inward  stroke.  The  reason  for  this  will  become  apparent  by 
inspecting  the  diagram.    The  equations  will  now  become 


(10) 


C") 


r         /      x^  V        x-{~7\  "^ 

I  R — Bcosicos-^ hcos-^--^  J  outward  stroke 

j  R— Bcosfcos-^ |-cos-"^—  J  inward  stroke, 

and 

j  R — R  COS  f  Bin-^  ^4-  90^  +  cosr^^^  \  outward  stroke  ] 

R — Rcosfsin-^  — ^^^^H-90°+coB""^ — j  inward  stroke  J 

By  substituting  the  value  of  2r — e  or  2r — e  for  l  in  (7),  the  value 
of  8  may  be  found  for  c  or  e;  then  c  —  «  and  e — s  will  be  the  true 
points  for  the  outward  stroke,  and  c  +  s  and  e+s  the  true  points  for 
the  inward  stroke. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  to  design  a  slide-valve  will  then  be  as 
follows : — 

Ist,  After  having  determined  the  width  of  the  steam-port  opening 
and  the  point  of  cutting  off,  find  the  approximate  radius  of  the  eccen- 
tric by  (2). 

2d,  Determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod, 
and  find  by  (5)  the  value  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  forma 
with  the  horizontal  line  when  the  valve  is  on  the  point  of  opening. 

Sd,  Assume  the  amount  of  lead  desired,  and  then  find  the  true  radius 
of  the  eccentric  by  (4). 

4th,  Find  the  lap  by  (6). 

5th,  Assume  the  amount  of  exhaust  lap,  and  determine  the  mean 
points  cushioning  and  exhausting  by  (8^  and  (9).  If  these  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  exhaust  lap  may  be  varied  until  they  are. 

If  it  is  desired  to  construct  an  indicator  card,  or  if  the  actual  points 
of  catting  off,  cushioning  and  exhausting  are  required  for  each  stroke, 
the  values  of  e  and  e  can  be  determined  from  (10)  and  (11),  and  the 
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variation  caased  bj  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rod  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  (7)  by  substituting  for  L  the  previously  found  mean  distance 
of  both  strokes,  passed  over  by  the  piston  in  reaching  the  point  in 
question.  These  variations  must  be  added  to  the  distances  from  the 
commencement  of  the  stroke,  already  found,  for  the  outward  stroke, 
and  subtracted  for  the  inward  stroke. 

Equations  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  might  be  transformed  so  that  they 
could  be  worked  without  the  aid  of  a  table  of  natural  sines,  but  they 
are  now  in  their  simplest  form. 

The  diagram  shows  a  method  of  ascertaining  all  the  required  values 
geometrically,  after  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  and  the  lap  of  the  valve 
are  found. 

It  is  practically  desirable  to  keep  the  stroke  of  the  valve  as  small 
as  possible,  and  it  is  principally  for  this  reason  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  eccentric-rod  has  been  taken  into  account.  For  the  same  purpose, 
the  steam-ports  should  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  the  requisite 
area  being  made  up  by  length.  This  will  cause  more  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  steam,  but  the  area  can  be  slightly  increased  to  com- 
pensate it. 

As  the  steam  is  not  required  to  enter  the  cylinder  as  quickly  as  it 
should  leave  it,  the  steam  side  of  the  valve  should  only  uncover  about 
three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the  port.  The  exhaust  side  should  always 
give  the  full  opening,  which  it  will  do  if  the  exhaust  lap  is  properly 
proportioned  to  the  steam  lap.  The  opening  of  the  port  on  the  steam 
side  of  the  valve,  is  what  must  be  used  with  the  foregoing  formulas. 
A  good  rule  for  finding  the  area,  in  square  inches,  of  the  steam-port, 
is,  to  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  inches, 
by  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in  feet  per  minute,  and  divide  by  4000. 

It  might,  also,  be  observed,  that  the  length  of  the  link,  from  centre 
to  centre,  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  stroke  of  the  valve,  and 
that  the  best  radius  for  its  centre  line  is  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  pin  to  the  centre  of  the  eccentric. 

To  show  more  plainly  the  method  of  computation,  it  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  subjoin  the  following 

Example.  The  stroke  of  the  steam  piston  of  an  engine  is  12  inches; 
the  mean  point  of  cutting  off  8  inches  from  the  commencement ;  the 
width  of  the  steam-port  ^-inch  ;  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  30 
inches ;  the  lead  ^-inch ;  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod  20  inches,  and 
the  proposed  exhaust  lap  one-half  the  steam  lap.  Required  the  radios 
of  the  eccentric ;  the  lap  of  the  valve  ;  and  the  points  of  cutting  off, 
cushioning,  and  exhausting,  for  both  strokes  of  the  piston. 


-^ 


:1'183= approximate  radius  of  eccentric,       .       (2) 

IZ  ——  o 

T2~ 
20— JzO"— 5^^^^^^^=  •024=versed  sine  of  arc  of  eccentric-rod  (6) 
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•5— •0625+-024       i  noio      *  j-       r  ^  •  /a\ 

>=g —  ■■  1*0919  ==  true  radms  of  eccentric,       .        .    (4) 


w 


12—8 
12 


J  12— 8 
-j2-_.0625=-6679=:lap,  .  •  .     (6) 

^     ^       /  -2889— -024.         ,-6679+-125\     «      « 

6-6coa(co8-^      r0919      +^^^       10919     j^^g-g^^ 

(76«  14'  +  50^  S7')=6— 6co8l26«6r=6— 6X-5997  =  2-4=:cu8h. 

ion  for  outward  stroke  independent  of  connecting-rod,  •        (10) 

a  a  f  r2889+-024,  ••5679+ -125  \_^  ^  /rroooTf 
6—6  co8^  C08-1      ^.QQ^g     +  C08-1     1.Q919      j=6— 6co8(78°  87' 

+50«>  87')=6— 6  C08  124^  14'=6— 6x-6625==2-62=  coshion  for 

inward  stroke  independent  of  connecting-rod,  •  •        (10) 

^,  «  /  .  -.r2889+-024 .  ^.^o  .  «i-6679+-125  >5  ^  ,-^o 
6—6  cosf  8in-^     ^.Q9^9     +90°+co8-^      VQ9\Q     =6—6  cos  (16° 

23'+90°+50°  87')=6— 6  cos  157^=6— 6  X-9205=-477=exhan8t  for 
outward  stroke  independent  of  connecting-rod,        •  •        (11) 

a     a       /  • -J '2839— -024 .  ^o  L        ,-6679+-126     ^      ^ 
6  — 6co8f8in-^      1,Q919    4-90° +  co8-^     i-QQVd     =6— 6  cos 

(13^  46'+90^+50°  87')=6  —  6  cos  154°  23'=  6  —  6X-9017=-589= 
exhaust  for  inward  stroke  independent  of  connecting-rod,  •  (11)' 
80  — >/30*  —  [6*  —  (6  —  8)*]=  '538  =  variation  in  cut-off  caused  by 
connecting-rod,  ••••••        (7) 

80 — 1/80* {& (6 9'49)*]=  '4  =  variation  in  cushion  caused  by 

connecting-rod,  ......        (7) 

80  — ^801 [§» (6 11*47)*]=  •!! = variation  in  exhaust  caused 

by  connecting-rod,      •  •  •  •  •  •        (7) 

Akswbb  : — Radius  of  eccentric,  1*09  inch ;  lap  of  valve,  '56  inch ; 
point  of  cutting  off  on  outward  stroke,  8-f'688  =  8*538  inches  finom 
commencement;  point  of  cutting  off  on  inward  stroke,  8  —  *538  = 
•  '462  inchesfrom  commencement ;  cushion  on  outward  stroke,  2'4 — '4 
=  2  inches  from  end ;  cushion  on  inward  stroke,  2*62-h'4= 3*02  inches 
from  end ;  exhaust  on  outward  stroke,  *477 — *11='367  inch  from  end : 
exhaust  on  inward  stroke,  -689-|-«ll= *699  inch  from  end.  ' 
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Fig.  8,  confitrncted  from  these  dimensions,  represents  the  indicator 
diagram  that  would  be  gtyai  by  an  engine  having  proportions  accord- 
ing to  this  example. 


These  compntations  can  be  made  in  an  hour,  and  the  resalts  will 
be  more  accurate  than  can  be  obtained  by  an  ezpensiye  wooden  model. 

Xavy  DspwtaMt,  WMhlii(toii,  8«ft.  6th,  1804. 


for  tli«  Journal  oftbe  FrankUn  latUtnta. 

The  Tunnel  to  Supply  the  City  of  Chicago  with  Water. 
Ma.  Eprroai— 

' '  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  visiting  the  Chicago  Tun- 
nel, which  is  intended  to  supply  the  city  with  water.  The  public  may 
bo  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  progressing  very  favorably.  I  descended 
the  land  shaft  and  passed  along  the  tunnel  about  600  feet,  to  where 
tho  miners  were  at  work.  The  earth  which  they  were  removing  was 
a  very  stiiT  clay.  The  soil  thus  far  has  been  the  very  best  kind  for 
securing  permanency  of  the  work.  The  tunnel  is  nearly  circular,  the 
horisontal  diameter  being  5  feet  and  the  vertical  5  feet  2  inches.  It 
will  be  two  miles  long  when  completed.  The  vertical  shaft  is  nearly 
seventy  feet  deep.  Thirty  feet  of  the  upper  end  is  protected  by  cast 
iron  cylinders  which  are  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  remaining  for^ 
feet  passes  through  clay  and  is  bricked. 

When  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  it  is  thought  that  it  might  sup- 
ply 1,000,000  inhabitants.  According  to  contract  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  November  1st,  1865.  B.  v.  w. 


MECHANICS,  PHV^SICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Proeeedinge  of  the  Aeeociation  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler 

JExploeumSy  Manchester. 

[Report  of  Ohief  Engineer,  May  2, 1864.] 

from  the  Load.  Prwtkia  Mecbank'a  JonriMl,  Maj,  1864. 

During  the  last  month  811  engines  have  been  examined  and  418 
boilers,  20  of  the  latter  being  examined  specially,  and  4  of  them  tested 
with  hydraulic  pressure.    Of  the  418  boiler  examinations,  883  have 
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been  externa],  11  internal,  and  74  thorough.  In  the  boilers  examined, 
255  defects  have  been  discovered,  4  of  them  being  dangerous.  Details 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement. 

Furnaces  out  of  shape  4  (1  dangerous) ;  fracture  6  (2  dangerous); 
blistered  plates  6 ;  corrosion  24  ;  grooving-internal  9;  external  6  ;  feed 
apparatus  out  of  order,  6 ;  water  gauges  ditto,  14 ;  blow-out  apparatus 
ditto,  16 ;  fusible  plugs  ditto,  1;  safety  valve  ditto,  2 ;  pressure  gauges 
ditto,  18 ;  without  water  gauges  ditto,  8 ;  ditto  pressure  gauges,  80 ; 
blow-out  apparatus,  85 ;  ditto  feed  back  pressure  valves,  68 ;  cases  of 
over-pressure,  1  (dangerous) ;  deficiency  of  water,  1. 

Of  some  of  the  defects  enumerated  above,  a  few  particulars  may  be 
given  :— 

Furnace  plates  out  of  ehape. — One  of  these  cases  occurred  to  an 
internally-fired  boiler,  simply  from  the  want  of  strengthening  hoops, 
and  another  to  a  boiler  externally-fired,  and  of  the  class  termed  French 
or  £lephant,  having  two  horizontal  tubes  of  2  feet  diameter,  complete- 
ly filled  with  water,  and  set  immediately  over  the  fire,  and  one  upper 
cylinder  of  4  feet  6  inches  diameter,  partly  filled  with  water  and  part- 
ly filled  with  steam,  connected  to  the  two  lower  ones.  One  of  these 
lower  tubes  gave  way  over  the  fire,  the  plate  l)ulging  downwards  into 
a  cup-shape,  and  the  metal,  which  was  originally  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  being  wasted  away  to  three-sixteenths.  The  feed 
water  was  very  sedimentary,  and  in  this  construction  of  boiler,  as  in- 
deed in  all  those  fired  underneath,  the  sediment  is  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
most  dangerous  part,  viz. — immediately  over  the  fire.  Instances  of 
the  danger  attending  the  plan  of  external  firing  are  constantly  occur- 
ring. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  plates  of  the  lower  cylinders  in  these  Ele- 
phant boilers  frequently  become  burnt  away,  in  consequence  of  the 
steam  being  confined  in  the  lower  chamber,  through  imperfect  circu* 
lation  of  the  water.  Also  these  boilers  are  extravagant  in  their  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  and  very  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  their  brick-work 
Betting,  which  is  found  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  trouble  and  expense; 
while  the  arrangement  of  fittings,  such  as  water-gauges,  &c.,  is  com- 
plicated and  inconvenient. 

JFracture. — One  of  these  cases  occurred  to  an  internally-fired  double- 
story  boiler,  somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  those  of  the  Elephant 
class,  with  the  exception  that  it  had  but  one  cylinder  or  trunk  beneath 
the  main  chamber  instead  of  two,  while  that  was  internally  instead  of 
externally-fired.  The  fracture  took  place  at  a  transverse  seam  of 
rivets  at  the  crown  of  the  furnace  immediately  over  the  fire,  the  plates 
being  buckled  out  of  shape,  and  the  rivets  shorn  through.  It  would 
appear  that  this  injury  arose  from  two  causes.  First:— Compression 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  plates,  consequent  on  their  over-heating 
from  the  imperfect  circulation  of  the  water,  to  which  these  double- 
story  boilers  are  always  liable.  Second: — Contraction,  consequent 
on  the  injudicious  practice  of  cooling  the  boilers  too  rapidly  for  clean- 
ing, by  the  introduction  of  cold  water.   This  plan  of  suddenly  cooling 
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hot  boilers  with  cold  water  cannot  be  too  carefallj  avoided.  Few 
practices  convert  a  new  boiler  into  an  old  one  more  rapidly. 

A  second  case  occurred  to  a  boiler  only  recently  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Association,  which  was  of  the  ordinary  '^Lancashire*' 
construction,  internally-fired,  and  set  upon  a  mid-feather,  and  bad 
failed  at  the  transverse  seams  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  the  fracture 
being  what  is  commonly  termed  '^  seam-rending."  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  boiler,  although  a  new  one,  had  been  frequently  repaired,  in 
addition  to  being  re-bottomed,  and  upwards  of  £  200  expended  upon 
it  in  little  more  than  a  year.  These  repairs,  however,  were  ineffec- 
tual, the  '^ seam-rending"  recurring  immediately  on  the  boiler  being 
set  to  work.  This  was  due  to  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  the 
feed-water  was  introduced,  viz :  at  the  opening  for  the  blow-out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  simple  heating  of  the  feed,  or  its  introduc- 
tion near  the  surface  of  the  water,  through  an  internal  perforated 
pipe,  so  as  to  disperse  it  and  prevent  its  lying  in  a  dead  mass  along 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  would  have  prevented  the  injury. 

Chroomng:  Internal,  —Two  cases  of  serious  grooving  or  channeling 
have  been  met  with  at  the  flat  crown  plates  of  steam  domes,  conse- 
quent on  their  frequent  buckling.  A  source,  frequently  of  inconve- 
nience, and  sometimes  of  danger,  would  be  avoided  by  dispensing  with 
Steam  domes  altogether. 

Qrooving :  ExiemaL — Six  cases  have  been  met  with  during  the 
past  month  which  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  multitubular  boilers,  from 
the  leakage  of  the  transverse  seams.  This  leakage  was  due  to  the 
unequal  contraction  of  the  plates,  produced  by  the  imperfect  circula- 
tion of  the  water  in  these  boilers.  Some  of  these  channels  were  eaten 
nearly  through  the  plate. 

Case9  of  Deficiency  of  Wetter. — One  met  with  during  the  last  month 
was  due  to  the  watchman's  keeping  up  the  fires  within  the  boiler  with* 
out  noticing  that  the  water  was  out  of  sight  in  the  gauge-glass.  It 
appears  that  the  boiler  lost  its  water  through  leakage  at  the  back 
pressure-valve.  Owing,  however,  to  the  inlet  being  nearly  as  hiffh  as 
the  furnace  crowns,  the  damage  done  to  them  was  but  tri£^g.  Where 
the  feed  is  introduced  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  furnace  crowns, 
they  cannot  be  laid  bare  by  the  water  either  being  drained  or  syphon- 
ed out. 

Another  case  of  deficiency  of  water,  which  occurred  a  short  time 
since,  arose  from  the  failure  of  the  sough,  into  which  the  waste  pipe 
for  the  blow-out  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  discharged.  On  the  at- 
tendant's opening  the  blow-out,  the  brick-work  blew  up,  and  he  was 
unable  to  get  within  reach  to  close  the  tap,  so  that  the  furnace  crowns 
were  laid  bare  and  became  overheated.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  boiler  being  fitted  with  a  low-water  safety-valve  which  let  off 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  water's  falling  below  the  proper  level 
the  injury  to  the  furnace  crowns  was  very  trifling.  Had  blowing-out 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  been  adopted  instead  of  from  the  bottomi 
the  furnace  crowna  could  not  have  been  laid  bare. 
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These  two  cases  of  injury  afford  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Association  of  introducing  the  feed,  as 
well  as  blowing-out,  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  is  thought  that 
it  would  be  well  were  this  arrangement  generally  adopted. 

Explosions. — No.  6  Explosion — the  consideration  of  which  was  de- 
ferred from  the  last  to  the  present  report — was  of  a  very  serious  char- 
acter, resulting  in  the  death  of  18  persons,  and  in  injury,  in  some 
cases,  very  severe  to  10  others.  It  took  place  at  an  iron  works,  the 
boilers  of  which  were  not  under  the  charge  of  this  Association. 

The  explosion  was  compound,  two  boilers  exploding  together.  These 
compound  explosions,  though  remarkable,  are  not  singular,  and  par- 
ticulars of  two  have  already  been  given  in  previous  monthly  reports. 

In  the  present  instance  the  series  consisted  of  seven,  in  communi- 
cation one  with  the  other,  and  extended  from  west  to  east,  the  boilers 
themselves  lying  north  and  south,  having  their  furnaces  at  the  south 
end,  and  the  chimney  at  the  north.  At  the  west  end  of  the  series 
stood  the  engine-house,  close  to  which  No.  1  boiler  lay,  and  it  was 
No.  1  and  No.  2  that  exploded.  All  the  boilers  were  externally-fired, 
No.  6  and  No.  7  being  of  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  construction, 
and  the  remainder  including  the  exploded  ones,  being  cylindrical  in 
the  shell,  with  one  flue  tube,  and  having  rounded  ends,  not  truly 
hemispherical,  but  such  as  are  known  in  the  district  by  the  term  of 
"bull-dog."  The  boilers  were  set  upon  mid-feathers,  and  fired  under- 
neath, the  flames  passing  in  the  first  instance  along  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  wall,  then  returning  on  the  other,  and  finally  passing  through 
the  internal  flue  tube  to  the  chimney. 

The  rents  in  both  the  exploded  boilers  had  taken  place  at  the  fur- 
nace or  south  end,  and  a  portion  of  the  shell  containing  three  or  four 
rings  of  plates  had  severed  itself  in  each  instance  from  the  remainder. 
The  main  portion  of  the  shells  had  flown  northward,  that  of  No.  2  to 
a  distance  of  80  vards,  and  that  of  No.  1  to  30  yards.  The  former 
had  fallen  beyond  the  works,  but  the  latter  immediately  upon  one  of 
the  puddling  furnaces,  knocking  down  the  chimney,  and  demolishing 
the  roof  of  the  building.  A  fragment  of  the  firing  end  of  No.  1  had 
been  thrown  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  a  distance  of  130  yards. 
The  engine-house,  a  massive  stone  building,  three  stories  high,  adjoin- 
ing No.  1  boiler  was  unroofed,  the  whole  of  one  side  thrown  down, 
and  the  remaining  walls  bulged  and  shaken.  The  bed  of  the  boilers 
was  completely  torn  up,  and  bricks  and  pieces  of  stone  scattered  in 
every  direction.  From  these  missiles  many  of  the  deaths  occurred. 
One  at  a  distance  of  about  105  yards,  another  at  80  yards,  a  third 
at  seventy  yards,  and  a  fourth  at  30  yards ;  while  one  person,  though 
fortunately  not  killed,  was  struck  and  seriously  hurt  when  standing 
100  yards  off ;  and  I  observed  an  edge  stone,  which,  though  it  had 
fallen  at  a  distance  of  200  yards  from  the  boilers,  had  yet  cut  its  way 
into  the  ground  with  sufficient  force  to  have  killed  any  one  it  had 
struck.  Those  injured  by  the  flight  of  the  boilers  themselves  were 
comparatively  few ;  while  as  many  as  six  men  were  killed  in  the  en- 
gine-house, by  the  steam  and  hot-water  that  played  in  upon  them, 
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from  the  boilers  remaining  at  work,  after  the  explosion  of  Kos.  1 
and  2,  althoagh  the  intervening  steam  pipe  for  a  length  of  about  40 
feet  had  been  carried  away. 

Destructive  and  complicated  as  the  results  of  the  explosion  were, 
the  cause  is  very  simple,  as  indeed  it  is  in  every  case. 

It  appears  that  the  water  with  which  the  boilers  were  fed  was  highly 
corrosive,  a  portion  of  it  being  derived  from  some  coal  workings  a 
short  distance  up  the  valley  in  which  the  iron  works  were  situated. 
This  water  bad  eaten  into  the  surface  of  the  plate  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  so  severely  affected.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  inside  of  the  boilers,  presented  an  appear- 
ance very  similar  to  a  honey-comb,  the  cells  running  closely  one  into 
another,  and  in  many  cases  penetrating  so  deeply  into  the  body  of 
the  plate  as  only  to  leave  a  mere  film  of  metal  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  corrosive  action  was  specially  active  at  the  over- 
laps, where  it  eat  away  a  deep  channel,  completely  undermining  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  in  some  cases  penetrating  as  far  as  the  body 
of  the  rivet.  This  channeling  was  quite  independent  of  mechanical 
action,  being  as  severe  at  the  transverse  as  at  the  longitudinal  seams. 
The  plates  which  were  most  affected  by  this  corrosive  action  were 
those  nearly  over  the  fire-bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  feed-inlet.  Those  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  mid- 
feather  wall,  were  more  severely  attacked  than  those  on  the  right,  in 
consequence,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  higher  temperature,  since  the 
flames  from  the  furnace  passed  on  that  side  in  the  first  instance.  The 
intensity  of  the  action  diminished  towards  the  back  end  of  the  boilers, 
and  its  effect  upon  No.  1  did  not  appear  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
on  No.  2,  the  latter  being  deeply  honey-combed,  and  the  former  eaten 
away  more  evenly.  In  No.  2  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  50 
square  feet  of  honey-combed  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  compound  nature  of  the  explosion:  That  the 
boilers  did  not  burst  simultaneously,  but  that  the  explosion  of  one 
caused  that  of  the  other,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  those  at  the 
various  works  at  the  time  heard  two  distinct  reports.  The  primary 
rent,  it  appears,  was  at  a  longitudinal  channel  immediately  over  the  fire 
at  the  bottom  of  No.  1,  the  edge  of  the  plate  at  this  fracture  for  a 
length  of  some  feet  being  reduced  to  a  knife-edge  This  rent  extend- 
ed longitudinally  throughout  the  first  two  or  three  rings  of  plate,  and 
then  assumed  at  the  adjoining  ring  seam  of  rivets,  a  transverse  direc- 
tion running  completely  round  the  circle. 

For  the  present  month,  8  explosions  haye  to  be  reported,  from 
which  15  lives  have  been  lost,  and  also  25  persons  injured.  Not  one 
of  the  boilers  was  under  the  charge  of  this  Association.  The  scene 
of  the  explosion  has  been  personally  visited  in  each  case,  and  the 
cause  investigated. 

No.  6  Explosion  was  of  a  very  fatal  character,  twelve  persons  being 
killed,  and  nineteen  others  injured.  It  occurred  at  an  iron  works,  the 
boilers  of  which  were  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association. 
The  exploded  boiler  was  of  the  vertical  furnace  class,  and  heated  by 
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the  flames  passing  off  from  three  iron  famaces.  These  flames  plajed 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  then  passed  through 
three  neck-openings  into  a  central  internal  descending  flue,  and  thence 
bjr  means  of  a  culvert  to  the  chimney. 

No*  7  Explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  person  and  in 
injury  to  six  others,  occurred  at  a  saw-mill,  and  was  due  to  the  col- 
lapse of  a  furnace  flue,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  all  such  flues  with  hoops  or  other  suitable  means. 

The  boiler  which  was  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association, 
was  of  Cornish  construction,  20  ft.  in  length,  and  about  4  ft.  6  ins. 
diameter  in  the  shell.  The  furnace  tube  was  slightly  oval,  very  likely 
unintentionally  so,  through  imperfect  workmanship,  and  measured  at 
the  furnace  mouth  2  ft.  6  ins.  vertically,  and  2  ft.  4^  ins.  horizontally. 
The  thickness  of  the  plates  in  the  shell  was  three-eighths,  and  in  the 
furnace  tube  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

The  furnace  tube  had  collapsed  from  the  fire-bridge  to  the  end  of 
the  boiler.  These  tubes  usually  collapse  vertically  the  crown  coming 
down,  but  in  this  case  the  movement  had  been  horizontal,  the  two 
sides  coming  together.  The  fire-bridge  had  arrested  the  collapse  at 
that  part,  and  the  crown-plates  at  the  furnace  end,  which  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  overheated,  remained  uninjured.  The  tube  had 
severed  at  one  of  the  ring  seams  of  rivets  midway  between  the  fire- 
bridge and  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  back  end  plate  had  been 
torn  away  from  the  shell ;  while  the  main  portion  of  the  boiler  was 
thrown  forwards  across  the  stoke-hole,  and  the  fragments  blown  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  damage  done  to  the  surrounding  property  was  considerable, 
not  so  much  perhaps  from  the  peculiar  violence  of  the  explosion,  as 
from  the  fact  of  the  boiler  being  surrounded  by  buildings,  many  of 
which  were  dwellings.  The  works  in  which  the  explosion  took  place 
were  leveled  to  the  ground  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  while  the 
surrounding  houses  were  so  damaged  that  they  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  bombarded,  and  some  of  them  it  is  reported,  had 
to  be  condemned  on  the  following  day,  by  the  district  surveyor,  on 
account  of  their  dangerous  condition. 

No.  8  Explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  two  lives,  afford  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  danger  so  often  pointed  out  in  these  re- 
ports, as  attendant  upon  the  use  of  externally-fired  boilers,  especially 
when  they  are  fed  with  sedimentary  water  and  not  provided  with  effi- 
cient blow-out  apparatus. 

The  explosion  occurred  at  an  iron  works,  the  boilers  of  which  were 
not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association.  The  boiler  in  question 
was  No.  8  in  a  series  of  eight,  working  side  by  side,  and  connected 
together  both  by  the  steam  pipe  and  feed  pipe.  They  were  of  plain 
cylindrical  egg-ended  construction,  externally-fired,  and  set  with  a 
flash  flue :  their  length  being  40  ft.,  their  diameter  5  ft.,  and  thickness 
of  plate  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  boiler  gave  way  at  one  of  the  transverse  seams  of  rivets  situ^ 
ated  about  8  ft.  from  the  front  end,  and  very  near  to  the  fire-bridge. 
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The  rent  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and  then  continned  thronghont 
the  entire  circle  of  rivets,  Bevering  the  shell  completely  into  two  sec- 
tions, which  flew  in  a  straight  line  in  opposite  directions.  Judging 
from  objects  struck  in  its  flight,  the  furnace  end  of  the  shell  must 
have  assumed  a  considerable  angle  of  elevation  immediately  on  quit- 
ting its  seat.  Two  boilers  on  each  side  of  the  exploded  one  were  dis- 
lodged from  their  original  position  and  thrust  laterally.  Had  not  the 
flue  below  them  been  unusually  roomy,  and  thus  afforded  considerable 
vent  for  the  steam  and  water  which  escaped  from  the  rent,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  explosion  would  have  spread  to  the  sister 
boilers  as  it  has  done  in  other  oases,  and  perhaps  have  involved  the 
whole  series. 

This  explosion  was  not  due  to  shortness  of  water,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  tlie  condition  of  the  plates  clearly  showed,  neither  was  it  due 
to  the  excessive  pressure. 

Having  now  given  the  principal  facts  of  the  preceding  explosions, 
a  few  general  remarks,  in  conclusion,  may  not  be  oi^t  of  place. 

It  appears  that,  during  a  period  of  scarcely  three  months, — ue.y 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  up  to  March  2oth,  the 
day  to  which  report  is  made  up, — there  have  occurred  eight  explo- 
sions, from  which  29  persons  have  been  killed,  and  42  others  injured; 
while  five  persons  connected  with  the  management  of  these  boilers 
have  been  committed  for  manslaughter. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  how  extremely  simple  the  cause 
of  all  these  explosions  have  been;  in  three  cases,  the  choking  of  the 
feed  pipes  through  frost ;  in  two  others,  wasting  of  the  plates  to  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  mal-construction 
of  the  boiler. 

Iron  works  appear  to  maintain  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
both  for  the  number  and  fatality  of  their  explosions,  and,  under  these 
dlrcumstances,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  re-consider  the  policy  now 
generally  adopted  at  these  works,  viz :  that  of  employing  the  more 
primitive  description  of  engineering  arrangements,  in  preference  to 
those  of  modern  character,  and  now  widely  adopted  in  other  branches 
of  industry.  It  is  often  argued  that  the  rough  class  of  labor  obtain- 
able at  iron  works  necessitate  the  continuance  of  primitive  and  rough 
mechanical  appliances ;  an  argument,  it  is  thought,  that  admits  of 
question.  True  economy  in  engineering  matters  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  employment  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  inferior  and  rough  boilers,  tends  to  perpetuate  inferior 
and  rough  workmen ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  superior  de- 
scription, would  stimulate  and  raise  them ;  and  should  the  statement 
which  is  sometimes  made  be  correct,  that  iron  works  will  not  supply 
workmen  of  the  requisite  stamp,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  im- 
port them  from  other  departments  of  engineering.  Where  boilers  of 
a  superior  class  have  been  adopted,  they  have  been  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  economy  in  working,  as  well  as  of  human  life,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  advantages  would  follow  their  adop- 
tion at  iron  works. 
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By  Georgb  F.  Rod  well,  F.C.S. 

From  the  London  Cbemtcal  Newt,  Noi.  SI4  and  215. 
(Continaed  from  page  176.) 

4.  Invention  of  the  Air  Pump, — About  ten  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  Otto  Von  Guericke,*  a  burgomaster  of  Mag- 
(leburgh,  made  a  number  of  experiments,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
larger  vacuous  space  than  that  which  could  be  procured  by  Torricelli's 
method ;  for,  although  the  behavior  of  certain  bodies  in  a  vacuum  had 
been  tried  by  introducing  them  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  this  mode 
of  experimenting  was  obviously  attended  with  numerous  difficulties, 
and  but  few  substances  could  be  placed  in  a  vacuum  obtained  by  such 
a  process. 

Guericke  conceived  that  he  could  effect  his  object  by  completely  fill- 
ing a  vessel  with  some  substance  which  could  be  removed  without 
allowing  air  to  take  its  place.  lie,  accordingly,  filled  a  wooden  cask 
with  water,  and  fitted  into  it  a  syringe,  all  other  parts  being  closed  as 
securely  as  possible;  he  then  pumped  out  the  water,  expecting  that  a 
vacnum  would  be  produced  in  the  cask,  but  air  readily  entered,  by  the 
crevices,  to  occupy  the  space  which  the  water  left.f 

Having  previously  observed,  however,  that  air  could  be  made  to  ex- 
pand to  any  extent,  he  determined  to  cause  air  to  leave  a  vessel,  in 
virtue  of  that  property,  and  to  prevent  its  return  by  external  means. 
In  order  to  efiect  this,  he  took  a  copper  globe,  and  fitted  into  it  a 
syringe ;  when  the  pumping  was  commenced,  the  piston  worked  some- 
what easily,  but  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  raise,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  globe  was  compressed  with  a  loud  noise. 

Guericke  next  procured  a  glass  globe,  furnished  with  a  straight 
brass  tube,  containing  a  stop-cock,  by  means  of  which,  free  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  the  globe  could  be  established  or  prevented ; 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  45^,  a 
syringe,  having  a  solid  piston,  was  adapted.  Near  the  lower  end  of 
the  syringe,  a  lateral  valve  opening  outwards  was  placed,  and  at  the 
juncture  of  the  syringe  with  the  tube  there  was  a  second  valve,  open- 
ing into  the  syringe.  The  valve  and  stop-cock  were  immersed  in  water 
to  prevent  air  from  leaking  into  the  apparatus.^  It  is  obvious  that, 
on  raising  the  piston  of  such  an  air-pump,  the  air  in  the  globe  will 
expand,  open  the  lower  valve,  and  escape  into  the  body  of  the  syringe, 
while  the  lateral  valve  will  be  kept  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air; 
and,  on  depressing  the  piston,  the  lower  valve  will  close,  and  the  lateral 
valve  will  open  to  allow  the  air  in  the  body  of  the  syringe  to  escape. 
A  good  vacuum  could  be  obtained  by  this  instrument,  but  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  pumping  to  produce  it. 

*  Born,  1602.    Died,  1G86. 

f  See  **Ottonis  de  Guericke  Experimenta  Nova  fut  Yocantur)  Magdeburgica  do 
Vacuo  8patk>.'^    Amstelodaroi.  1672. 

X  See  **3£echanica  Hydraulico  Pneumatica,"  by  Gaspar  Schottus.  1658.  Also, 
'<Technica  Curiosa,''  C^^^^)*  1>7  ^^®  ^^^  author. 
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Soon  after  the  inyention  of  the  air-pamp,  Guericke  constructed  the 
*^  Magdeburgh  hemispheres/'  a  fall  account  of  which,  Schottos  informs 
lis,  was  first  given  to  him  in  July,  1656.  In  Guericke's  **  Experi- 
menta  Nova,"  there  is  a  picture  which  conveys  to  the  mind  a  good 
idea  of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  air.  In  the  centre  of  this  picture 
we  observe  a  pair  of  large  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  to  each  of  which 
eight  horses  are  attached,  and,  although  most  evidently  urged  to  their 
uttermost  by  men,  who  flourish  aloft  gigantic  whips,  they  are  unable 
to  effect  the  division  of  the  sphere. 

Among  other  experiments  made  by  Guericke  with  his  air-pump,  we 
may  mention  the  following : 

1.  A  sparrow  placed  in  the  receiver  died  on  exhausting. 

2.  A  candle  was  extinguished  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  because, 
says  Guericke,  fire  consuniei  air. 

8.  Water  was  found  to  rise  to  a  great  height  in  an  exhausted  tube, 
and  when  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  pump  was  opened  under  water, 
water  violently  entered,  and  almost  filled  it. 

4.  A  vessel  exhausted  of  air  was  found  to  be  considerably  lighter 
than  before  exhaustion. 

5.  A  bell  made  to  ring  in  an  exhausted  receiver  was  inaudible  until 
air  had  been  admitted. 

Kircher*  had  previously  tried  this  experiment  in  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  by  ringing  a  bell,  the  clapper  of  which  was  of  iron,  and  was 
moved  by  the  alternate  approximation  and  withdrawal  of  a  magnet. 
Kircher  states  that  the  sound  was  distinctly  audible,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  he  suspended  his  bell  within  the  tube  by  means  of  some 
substance  capable  of  transmitting  the  vibrations  to  the  tube. 

Guericke  did  not  believe  the  air  to  be  elemental,  and  considered  it 
incapable  of  bein^  converted  into  water. 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  air. 

"Aer  est  nihil  aliud  quam  expiratio  aut  effluvium,  aquarum,  terra- 
rumque,  et  aliarum  rerum  corporearum." 

The  science  of  Pneumatics,  which  took  its  rise  immediately  after  the 
invention  of  the  air-pump,  was  greatly  extended  in  England  by  some 
of  that  band  of  experimental  philosophers  which  arose  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Bacon.  Foremost  in  that  band,  if  not  the  very  leader  of 
it,  was  Robert  Boyle,t  a  man  who,  despisine  all  previous  philosophies, 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Lord  Bacon,  ^oyle 
had  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  ^*  Novum  Organum,"  and  there 
could  not  be  a  mind  better  adapted  than  his  for  putting  in  practice  the 
^'  new  philosophy."  He  was  the  very  man  that  was  wanted,  at  a  time 
when  speculative  philosophy,  unaided  by  experiment,  was  being  changed 
for  experimental  philosophy,  aided  by  inductive  reasoning. 

^*  But  our  hope  of  further  progress  in  the  sciences,"  writes  Bacon, 
in  the  "  Novum  Organum,"|  "  will  then  only  be  well-founded  when 
numerous  experiments  shall  be  received  and  collected  into  natural 

*  Born,  1601.    Died,  1680.  f  Born,  1626.     Died,  1691. 

X  Book  1,  Apb.  99. 
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history,  which,  thoagh  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially  in  the 
discovery  of  canses  and  axioms,  which  experiments  we  have  termed, 
enlightening,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  profitable. 
They  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature,  that  they  never  de- 
ceive or  fail  you ;  for  being  used  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some 
object,  whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your  aim  by  decid- 
ing the  question." 

Now,  Boyle  was  the  man  to  thus  promote  the  welfare  of  the  sciences ; 
he  was  not  one  to  cultivate  them  for  profit  to  himself,  or  for  renown, 
but  he  chose  rather  to  study  science  for  the  pure  love  of  the  thing ;  and 
such  men  only  have  a  right  to  bear  the  title  of  Philosopher,  and  by 
them  alone  is  science  permanently  benefited.  Bacon  was  the  archi- 
tect who  planned  out  a  glorious  structure,  and  Boyle  was  one  of  the 
master-builders  of  his  day ;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  part  of  that 
building  so  securely,  that  it  still  endures ;  and  although  now  and  then 
we  have  to  remove  a  brick  which  has  fallen  to  decay,  we  still  continue 
to  build  on  that  foundation,  and  the  workmen  increase,  and  the  build- 
ing rises  rapidly, — ^let  us  hope  it  may  be  soon  roofed  in. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  they 
are  excessively  prolix,  but  with  so  few  previous  experiments  on  most 
of  the  subjects,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  describing  the  most  trivial 
efiects:  we  must  remember,  moreover  that  he  wrote  of  phenomena 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  human  mind,  and  we  must  overlook  the 
tediousness  of  the  accounts  of  his  experiments,  which,  although  they 
appear  very  detail  to  us,  were  probably  not  too  much  so  for  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Boyle's  first  work  on  the  air  appeared  in  1661,  and  was  entitled 
**  New  Experiments,  Physico-M echanical,  Touching  the  Spring  of  the 
Air  and  its  Eflfects ;  made  for  the  most  part  in  a  new  Pneumatical 
Engine."  The  entire  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
Dungarvan,  and  is  dated  December  20, 1659. 

So  soon  as  Boyle  heard  of  the  invention  of  Otto  Von  Guericke's 
air-pump,  he  determined  to  construct  one  which  should  be  less  cum- 
brous, and  should  not  require  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  He 
mentioned  his  wish  to  his  friends,  Hooke  and  Greatorex,  and,  after 
several  unsuccessful  trials,  Hooke  made  for  him  an  air-pump  which 
was  considered  to  be  superior  to  Guericke's.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow 
vertical  cylinder  of  cast  brass,  fourteen  inches  long  and  three  inches 
internal  diameter,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  open,  and  the  upper 
dosed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  orifice  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  and  a  tapering,  lateral  orifice,  into  which  a  brass  stopper, 
serving  as  a  valve,  fitted  air-tight.  A  solid  piston,  to  which  vertical 
motion  was  given  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  worked  within  the 
cylinder.  The  receiver*  was  a  glass  globe  capable  of  containing  thirty 
wine  quarts,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  the  shank  of  which  was  cemented 

*  Vo  one  ean  have  failed  to  obserro  how  singularly  inapplicable  the  name  of 
"reeeieer"  is  to  that  part  of  an  air-pump  which  it  is  desired  to  empty  as  completely 
as  poBBible;  the  name  was  given  by  Boyle,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted, says,  "which  we,  with  the  gUss-men,  shall  often  call  a  receiver,  for  its 
fldOBAitj  to  the  Urge  vessels  of  that  name,  used  by  cheowts*" 
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into  the  upper  orifice  of  the  cylinder;  and  in  that  part  of  the  glohe 
opposite  the  stop-cock  there  was  a  circular-lipped  opening  four  inches 
in  diameter,  to  which  a  brass  ring  (diminishing  the  diameter  of  the 
opening  to  three  inches)  was  cemented ;  the  ring  was  closed  by  an 
^^  exquisitely-ground  "  brass  plate,  containing  a  half-inch  circular  ori- 
fice closed  by  a  brass  stopper,  which  could  be  turned,  when  the  receiver 
was  exhausted,  without  admitting  air.  The  whole  apparatus  was  ar- 
ranged vertically,  so  that  it  was  terminated  above  by  the  opening  of 
the  receiver  for  the  introduction  of  bodies  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
below  by  the  open  orifice  of  the  brass  cylinder. 

Before  commencing  to  exhaust  the  receiver,  the  piston  and  all  the 
joints  were  well  oiled,  the  piston  pushed  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  stop-cock  and  lateral  valve  closed ;  the  piston  was  then  drawn  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  to  allow  air  to 
rush  from  the  receiver  into  the  vacuous  space ;  the  stop-cock  was  now 
closed,  the  valve  opened  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  air  in  the  body 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  again  forced  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  same  process  was  repeated  until  the  receiver  was  exhausted. 

I  do  not  consider  this  first  air-pump  of  Boyle's  by  any  means  so  in- 
genious a  contrivance  as  that  of  Otto  Von  Guericke.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  was  indeed  different,  but  the  method  of  exhaus- 
tion was  the  same,  more  clumsily  effected ;  the  stop-cock  of  Boyle's 
pump  played  the  same  part  as  the  lower  valve  of  Guericke's,  and  the 
lateral  valve  of  the  former  the  same  as  the  lateral  valve  of  the  latter, 
with  this  disadvantage,  however,  that  the  valves  of  Boyle's  pump  had 
to  be  worked  by  hand,  while  those  of  Guericke's  were  worked  by  the 
air. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  forty-three  experiments  detailed 
in  the  treatise  we  are  considering,  are  given  below : 

In  the  first  experiment  Boyle  explains  by  what  means  the  receiver 
of  his  air-pump  is  exhausted,  and  he  afSrms  that  most  of  the  experi- 
ments which  he  is  about  to  relate  may  be  explained  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact,  <'  that  there  is  a  spring  or  elastical  power  in  the  air  we 
live  in." 

He  compares  the  air  to  a  fleece  of  wool,  or  a  dry  sponge,*  or  says 
we  may  admit  Des  Cartes'  theory,  that  the  air  is  made  up  of  innumer- 
able flexible  particles,  which  are  so  moved  about  by  the  motion  of  the 
celestial  matter  in  which  they  swim,  that  each  particle  keeps  those 
around  it  at  a  distance.  Boyle  prefers  to  believe  that  the  air  itself 
is  elastic,  rather  than  to  admit  Des  Cartes'  theory. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  Kepler,  is  only  eight 
miles,  but  Ricciolo  makes  it  probable  that  it  extends  to  a  height  of 
fifty  miles.  "  Can  we  not,  therefore,  well  imagine,"  writes  Boyle,  "that 

*  Hero,  of  Alexandria,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  com- 
pares it  to  horn  shavinj^s,  or  a  sponge. 

Pascal,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  paper,  compared  the  air  to  wool,  a  faTO- 
rite  simile  of  Boyle's  throughout  this  work,  but  whether  taken  from  Pascal  or  not 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  PasciiT's  treaties  **On  the  Weight  of  the  Mass  of  Air."  was 
not  published  till  1663,  but  Boyle  may  have  heard  of  the  comparison  from  somo 
one  who  had  conversed  with  Pascal. 
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the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  such  a  height  will  keep  ^  the  little 
springs'  of  the  air  bent,  and  that  when  that  weight  is  removed  they 
will  straighten  themselves. 

Experiment  2.  When  a  stoppered  receiver  was  exhausted  of  air, 
great  force  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  remove  the  stopper. 

From  the  length  at  which  this  experiment  is  detailed  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Boyle  had  not  heard  of  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  al* 
though  they  were  invented  several  years  previously. 

Experiment  4.  A  half-blown  bladder  placed  in  the  receiver  became 
fully  expanded  on  exhausting. 

This  experiment  had  been  previously  tried  by  Roberval,  by  intro- 
ducing a  nearly  empty  carp's  bladder  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 

Experiment  5.  When  the  exhaustion  was  long-continued  the  blad- 
der burst ;  a  partially-filled  bladder  also  burst  when  held  near  a  fire. 

Experiment  6.  In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  a  known 
quantity  of  air  could  be  made  to  expand,  when  pressure  was  removed 
from  it,  Boyle  took  a  phial  containing  four  or  five  drachms,  tied  an 
empty  lamb's  bladder  over  its  mouth,  and  placed  it  in  the  air-pump 
receiver  ;  exhaustion  was  continued  until  the  bladder  was  fully  ex- 
panded, and  by  comparing  the  capacities  of  the  phial  and  bladder,  the 
air  was  found  to  have  expanded  to  nine  times  its  original  bulk. 

This  mode  of  experimenting  was  evidently  borrowed  from  Bacon, 
who,  in  the  40th  Aph.  of  Book  2  of  the  "Novum  Organum,"  describes 
an  experiment  which  he  made  in  order  to  determine  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  vapor  produced  from  a  liquid  occupying  a  known  space ; 
in  other  words,  the  ratio  between  the  spaces  occupied  by  a  substance 
when  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states.  This  experiment,  although  it 
could  only  give  most  fallacious  results,  is  well  worthy  of  record,  inas- 
much as  it  was  made  at  a  time  when  experiments  of  any  kind  were 
rare,  and  quantitative  experiments  most  rare. 

Bacon  filled  an  ounce  phial,  of  known  weight,  with  the  lightest 
liquid  with  which  he  was  acquainted  (spirits  of  wine),  weighed,  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  spirit  taken,  and  tied  an  empty  bladder,  con- 
taining about  two  pints  when  full,  over  the  mouth  of  the  phial ;  the 
spirit  was  heated  until  the  bladder  was  fully  expanded,  when  the  heat- 
ing was  discontinued,  the  bladder  pricked  to  allow  the  vapor  to  es- 
cape, and  then  removed  from  the  phial ;  on  re-weighing  the  phial,  the 
amount  of  spirit  converted  into  vapor  was  found,  and  the  space  it 
occupied  being  compared  with  the  contents  of  the  bladder,  it  was 
shown  that  the  spirit  of  wine  occupied  in  the  state  of  vapor  100  times 
the  bulk  it  possessed  in  the  liquid  form. 

But  we  must  return  to  Boyle's  experiment  on  the  expansion  of  air 
under  diminished  pressure.  After  making  the  experiment  with  the 
bladder  and  phial,  he  devised  a  far  more  accurate  method,  which  was 
to  place  within  the  receiver  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  to  which  a 
divided  scale  was  attached,  and  the  capacity  of  which  was  known. 
The  tube  was  entirely  filled  with  water,  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  occupied  by  a  small  quantity  of  air  of  known  bulk,  and  its  lower 
end  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.    When  pressure  was  removed. 
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the  air  within  the  tube  expanded  and  depressed  the  oolnmn  of  water, 
and  the  amount  of  expansion  was  shown  by  the  scale.  By  this  means 
it  was  found  that  air  expanded  to  thirty-one  times  its  bulk,  but  the  tube 
was  too  short,  and  the  air  still  continued  to  expand,  when  the  experi- 
ment had  to  be  stopped.  He  next  made  use  of  a  tube  three  feet  long, 
passed  it  air-tight  through  the  cover  of  the  receiver,  and  placed  the 
phial  of  water,  into  which  its  open  orifice  dipped,  within  the  receiver; 
a  known  quantity  of  air  was  now  found  to  expand  to  152  times  its 
previous  bulk ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  ex- 

Eeriment  increases  with  the  length  of  the  tube,  because,  when  the  ex- 
austion  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  column  of  water  will 
fall,  not  only  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  above  it,  but  also 
because  its  own  weight  can  partially  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  receiver. 

Experiment  7.  A  small  globe  of  very  thin  glas?  filled  with  air,  was 
placed  in  air-tight  connexion  with  an  exhausted  receiver :  on  suddenly 
turning  the  stop-cock,  so  as  to  open  free  communication  with  the  re- 
ceiver, the  globe  was  not  broken,  probably,  Boyle  says,  on  account 
of  its  shape. 

Experiment  8.  The  helmet  of  a  class  alembic  was  fitted  with  a  stop- 
cock, every  other  part  being  closed;  the  shank  of  the  stop-cock  was 
cemented  into  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pump-barrel;  on  exhausting,  the 
helmet  was  broken. 

Experiment  9.  A  glass  t«be,  open  at  both  ends,  was  cemented 
firmly  into  the  neck  of  a  glass  phial  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  so  that  its  lower  end  reached  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial ; 
the  latter  was  placed  in  a  small  receiver,  and  the  tube  passed  air-tight 
through  the  cover ;  on  exhausting,  the  phial  was  burst, '^  because,  says 
Boyle,  the  inside  of  the  phial  had  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  there  was  no  corresponding  pressure  to  coanterbalanoe 
it  on  the  oatside*  The  thinnest  glass  vessel  is  not  broken  in  the  air, 
because  both  the  inside  and  outside  are  equally  pressed ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  submitted  to  no  pressure  at  all. 

Experiment  10.  A  lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the  receiver ;  on 
exhausting,  it  was  extinguished.  When  burnt  in  the  closed  receive, 
without  exhausting,  it  continued  alight  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Experiment  11.  A  wire-basket,  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  was 
suspended  in  the  receiver ;  on  exhausting,  the  cluircoal  ceased  to  glow 

*  The  phial  bant  with  such  yiolence  that  it  cracked  the  air-pomp  receiver, — a 
not  unfrequeDt  occurrence,  however,  from  other  causes ;  and,  as  receivers  were 
difficult  to  procure,  Boyle  was  in  the  hahit  of  covering  the  cracks  with  cement, 
and  afterwards  with  diachylon  plaster.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  pre- 
jparatioD  of  the  cement : — "  The  plaster  was  made  of  good  quicklime,  finely  poudred, 
and  nimhiy  erouiid  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar,  with  a  quantity  (I  know  not  how 
much  precisely,  not  having  the  essays  in  this  place)  of  scrapings  of  cheese  and  a 
little  fair  water,  no  more  than  is  just  necessary  to  hring  the  mixture  to  a  somewhat 
soft  paste,  which,  when  the  ingredients  are  exquisitely  incorporated,  will  have  a 
strong  and  stincking  smell.  Then  it  must  be  immediately  spread  upon  a  linofin 
•cloath  of  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth,  and  presently  apply 'd,  lest  it  begin  to  harden. 
But  if  your  Lordship  had  seen  how  we  mended  with  it  receivers,  even  for  the  moat 
aubtle  Chymicall  spirits,  you  would  scarce  wonder  at  the  service  it  hath  done  ia  our 
f  neumatical  Okuw.'' 
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sooner  than  when  the  receiver  was  not  exhausted ;  but  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron  did  not  appear  to  lose  its  redness  sooner  in  a  yacuuDoi  than 
when  placed  in  the  closed  receiver. 

Experiment  12,  A  piece  of  lighted  match,  '^such  as  sonldiers  use," 
was  placed  in  the  receiver ;  it  was  quickly  extinguished,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  smoke  was  produced. 

Experiment  18.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  match  was  extinguished 
for  want  of  air,  or  because  the  smoke  pressed  upon  it,  and  stined  the 
flame,  a  partially-blown  bladder  was  introduced  with  the  match,  to  see 
if  the  fames  exerted  appreciable  pressure,  but  the  bladder  expanded 
quite  as  readily  as  when  it  was  placed  in  the  receiver  without  the  match. 

Experiment  14.  Gtinpowder  could  be  fired  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
and  a  flint  and  steel  meeting  together  in  collision  produced  sparks. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


On  the  Spectra  of  eome  of  the  Fixed  Stare. 

Frum  ttM  London  Chomloa  News,  No.  S86. 

A  paper  "  on  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,"  by  W.  Hug- 
gins,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  was  then  read.  After 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  authors  describe  the  apparatus  which 
they  employ,  and  their  general  method  of  observing  the  spectra  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  planets.  The  spectroscope  contrived  for  these  inquiries 
'Was  attached  to  the  eye-end  of  a  refracting  telescope  of  10  feet  focal 
length,  with  an  8-inch  achromatic  object-glass,  the  whole  mounted  equa- 
torially  and  carried  by  a  clock-movement.  In  the  construction  of  the 
spectroscope,  a  plano-convex  cylindrical  lens,  of  14  inches  focal  length, 
was  employed  to  convert  the  image  of  the  star  into  a  narrow  line  of 
light,  which  was  made  to  fall  upon  a  very  fine  slit,  behind  which  was 
placed  an  achromatic  collimating  lens.  The  dispersing  portion  of  the 
arrangement  consisted  of  two  dense  flint-glass  prisms,  and  the  spec- 
trum was  viewed  through  a  small  achromatic  telescope  with  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  between  5  and  6  diameters.  Angular  measures  of  the 
dinerent  parts  of  the  spectrum  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  microme- 
tric  screw,  by  which  the  position  of  the  small  telescope  was  regulated. 
A  reflecting  prism  was  placed  over  one  half  of  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope, and  by  means  of  a  mirror,  suitably  adjusted,  the  spectra  of 
comparison  were  viewed  simultaneously  with  the  stellar  spectra.  This 
light  was  usually  obtained  from  the  induction  spark  taken  between 
electrodes  of  different  metals.  The  dispersive  power  of  the  apparatus 
was  sufficient  to  enable  the  observer  to  see  the  line  Ni  of  Kirchhoff 
between  the  two  solar  lines  D;  and  the  three  constituents  of  the  mag- 
cesium  group  at  i  are  divided  still  more  evidently.*  Minute  details 
of  the  methods  adopted  for  testing  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  cor- 
responding metallic  lines  with  those  of  the  solar  and  lunar  s|)ectrum 

*  Sach  unit  of  the  aoale  adopted  was  about  «qual  to  t^^I^  ^'  ^®  distanoe  be- 
tween A  and  H  in  the  solar  fpectrum.  The  meaMires  on  dinerent  occasions  of  the 
same  line  rarely  differed  by  oae  of  these  uaits,  and  were  oftea  identicaL  . 
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are  given,  and  the  authors  then  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  their 
observations.  Careful  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  the  light  obtained 
from  various  points  of  the  moon's  surface  failed  to  show  anj  lines  re- 
sembling those  due  to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  planets  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  were  also  examined  for  atmospheric  lines, 
but  none  such  could  be  discovered,  though  the  characteristic  aspect  of 
the  solar  spectrum  was  recognised  in  each  case ;  and  several  of  the 
principal  lines  were  measured,  and  found  to  be  exactly  coincident  with 
the  solar  lines.  Between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  fixed  stars  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  examined ;  and  tables  of  the  measures  of  about 
90  lines  in  Aldebaran,  nearly  80  in  a  Orionis,  and  15  in  ^  Fegasi  are 
given,  with  diagrams  of  the  lines  in  the  two  stars  first  named.  These 
diagrams  include  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  various 
terrestrial  elements  with  those  of  the  star.  In  the  spectrum  of  Alde- 
baran coincidence  with  nine  of  the  elementary  bodies  were  observed, 
viz :  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  calcium,  iron,  bismuth,  tellurium, 
antimony,  and  mercury ;  in  seven  other  cases  no  coincidence  was  found 
to  occur.  In  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis  five  cases  of  coincidence  were 
found — viz :  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  and  bismuth ;  whilst  in 
the  case  of  ten  other  metals  no  coincidence  with  the  lines  of  this  stellar 
spectrum  was  found,  p  Pegasi  furnished  a  spectrum  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  a  Orionis  in  appearance,  but  much  weaker ;  only  a  few  of 
the  lines  admitted  of  accurate  measurement,  for  want  of  light ;  but  the 
coincidence  of  sodium  and  magnesium  was  ascertained ;  that  of  barium, 
iron,  and  manganese  was  doubtful.  Four  other  elements  were  found  not 
to  be  coincident.  In  particular,  it  was  noticed  that  the  lines  G  and  F, 
correspond  to  hydrogen,  which  are  present  in  nearly  all  the  stars,  are 
wanting  in  a  Orionis  and  ^  Pegasi.  The  investigation  of  the  stars 
which  follow  is  less  complete,  and  no  details  of  measurement  are  given, 
though  several  points  of  much  interest  have  been  ascertained.  Sirius 
gave  spectrum  containing  five  strong  lines,  and  numerous  finer  lines. 
The  occurrence  of  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen  and  probably  of  iron, 
was  shown  by  coincidence  of  certain  lines  in  the  spectra  of  these  metals 
with  those  in  the  star.  In  a  Lyrse  the  occurrence  of  sodium,  magnesium, 
and  hydrogen  was  also  shown  by  the  same  means.  In  Gapella  sodium 
was  shown,  and  about  twenty  of  the  lines  in  the  star  were  measured. 
In  Arcturus  the  authors  have  measured  about  thirty  lines,  and  have 
observed  the  coincidence  of  the  sodium  line  with  a  double  line  in  the 
star  spectrum.  In  Pollux  they  obtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  probably  of  iron.  The  presence  of  sodium 
was  also  indicated  in  Procyon  and  a  Cygni.  In  no  single  instance 
have  the  authors  ever  observed  a  star  spectrum  in  which  lines  were 
not  discernible,  if  the  light  were  sufiiciently  intense  and  the  atmo- 
sphere favorable.  Bigel,  for  instance,  which  some  authors  state  to  be 
free  from  lines,  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of  fine  lines.  Photographs 
of  the  spectra  of  Sirius  and  Gapella  were  taken  upon  collodion  ;  but, 
though  tolerablv  sharp,  the  apparatus  employed  was  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  afibrd  any  indication  of  lines  in  the  photograph.  In  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  their  paper,  the  authors  apply  the  facts  observed 
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to  an  explanation  of  the  colors  of  the  stars.  They  consider  that  the 
difference  of  color  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference  of  the  constitution 
of  the  investing  stellar  atmospheres,  which  act  by  absorbing  particular 
portions  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  photo- 
sphere, the  light  of  which  in  each  case  they  suppose  to  be  the  same  in 
quality  originally,  as  it  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  its  constituents,  so  far  as  observation  of  the  various  solid  and  liquid 
elementary  bodies,  when  rendered  incandescent  by  terrestrial  means, 
appears  to  indicate. 

ProoeediDgfoftheB<»7»ISocletj,  MftjSMylSei.  . 


For  the  Joarnal  of  the  FranUin  Inetltate. 

On  the  Parabolic  Construction  of  Ships.  By  John  W,  Nystrom. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  by  me. 

Triest,  Austria,  June  8th,  1864. 

Gbntlemax  : — After  having  perused  your  treatise  on  the  Parabolic 
Construction  of  Ships,  your  Pocket  Book  of  Mechanics,  9th  edition, 
and  a  Lecture  on  the  Parabolic  Construction,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute^  re-published  in  the  Artizan  for  July,  1864, 
in  London,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  theories  that  sustain 
Chapman's  hypothesis,  in  which  you  have  not  succeeded ;  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  correct  your  theory,  based  on  wrong  hypothesis, 
before  going  forward  with  your  treatise^  now  in  progress,  and  that  it 
really  will  be  brought  to  perfection ;  and  should  these  proofs  be  ac- 
cepted, I  may  avail  myself  of  another  opportunity  to  forward  some 
more  extensive  details  on  the  Parabolic  Construction,  comjpunicated 
to  my  family  in  the  year  1806,  from  Chapman  himself,  (sending  a 
work  entitled,  '^Forsok  till  en  Theoretisk  Afhandling  att  gifva  ett 
Linie  skepp  dess  r^tta  storiek  ach  form.  Likaledes  for  Fregatter  och 
mindre  BevSrade  Fartyg  af  F.  H.  af  Chapman  Carlscrona,  1806,") 
which  was  the  result  of  labors  of  the  latter  years  of  Chapman's  life, 
that  he  dedicated  it,  as  his  testament  or  memorial  of  what  he  had  been 
able  to  contribute  to  it,  to  all  enlightened  admirers  of  this  noble  sci- 
ence. 

In  case  you  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to  answer  this  letter,  I 
beg  you  to  have  the  kindness,  if  you  do  not  publish  the  theoretic  part 
of  the  Parabolic  System  in  your  progressional  work,  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  it,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  know  if  1  have  some- 
thing still  to  learn  of  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

E  COAT -I  Anthony  Panfilli, 
^^                     XT     uon       Triest, 
ARMS.  I  jNo.  yyu, : — 

Austria. 

I  have  received  half  a  dozen  letters  of  this  kind  from  ship-builders 
in  Europe,  which  all  seem  to  agree  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  Parabolic 
Construction ;  but  they  do  not  state  why  or  wherein  I  am  wrong,  only 
refer  me  to  Chapman's  formulas.     I  have  answered  several  comm  u- 
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BicatioQS,  and  requested  them  to  explain  whj  or  wherein  I  am  wrong ; 
and  if  an  j  light  is  obtained  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  fail  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  Franklin  Institute.  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  go  on,  uninterrupted,  with  my  work  on  the  Parabolic  Construc- 
tion, as  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  only  suppose  I  am  wrong 
merely  because  my  hypotheses  differ  from  those  of  Chapman,  I  may 
consider  myself  a  pupil  of  Chapman's  school,  because  it  is  on  his  Pa- 
rabolic method  I  have  started,  and  progressed  as  explained  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  in  the  Lecture  at  the  Poly- 
technic College,  Philadelphia.  The  first  part  of  that  Lecture,  which 
explains  the  inefficiency  of  Chapman's  hypotheses,  has  not  yet  been 
published^  but  the  following  is  an  extract  of  the  same : 

Extracts  from  the  first  part  of  the  Lecture  on  the  Parabolic  Construe- 
tion^  at  the  Polytechnic  Collegcj  Philadelphia^  February  11,  1864. 

It  is  proposed  to  explain  to  you,  this  evening,  a  new  method  of 
constructing  ships,  called  the  Parabolic  Construction.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  is  based  on  the  formula  for  a  parabola,  whereby  all  the  lines 
in  a  ship  can  be  constructed. 

The  Parabolic  System  of  constructing  ships  was  originated  by  the 
celebrated  Swedish  naval  architect,  Chapman,  nearly  a  century  ago ; 
at  which  period  it  was  well  received  among  ship-builders,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  then  incomplete  form,  restricting  constructors  to  parti- 
cular shapes,  it  was  gradually  abrogated,  until  no  trace  could  be  found 
of  it,  even  in  works  on  ship-building.  Mr.  Chapman  hit  upon  the 
fortunate  idea  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  displacement  of  a  yessel 
ought  to  follow  a  certain  progression,  in  order  to  present  the  least 
possible  resistance  when  moving  through  the  water.  He  collected  a 
great  many  drawings  of  ships  of  known  good  and  bad  performances, 
and  made  the  following  investigation.  On  each  drawing  he  trans- 
formed the  cross-sections  of  the  displacement  into  rectangles  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  greatest  beam  of  the  load-water-line  of  the  vessel ; 
placed  their  upper  edges  in  the  plan  of  the  load-water-line,  by  which 
he  found  that  the  under  edges  of  the  rectangles  formed  a  bottom,  the 
curve  of  which  were  parabolas  in  ships  of  known  good  performances. 

Let  the  accompanying  figure,  1,  Plate  IV,  represent  a  ship  with  the 
load-water-line,  w,  dead-flat  cross-section  a  iSLb^  formed  into  the  rect* 
angle  a  b  c  dy  and  i  $  i  another  cross-section  formed  into  a  rectangle 
efg  A,  so  that  the  breadth  «  /  is  equal  to  a  b  ;  then  the  line  k  I  m, 
Fig.  1,  PL  IV,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  rectangles,  should  be  a  pa- 
rabola with  the  vertex  at  A:,  and  k  o  the  axis  of  the  abscissa. 

Mr.  Chapman  found  that  the  parabola  so  obtained  did  not  termi* 
nate  at  the  stem  n,  but  fell  a  little  short  at  m.  The  deviation  m  n 
was  very  small  in  vessels  of  his  days,  but  in  modern  vessels  it  is  nacre 
considerable,  showing  that  there  must  be  a  point  of  inflection  p  in  the 
curve.  However  erroneously  we  may  set  out  in  quest  of  an  object, 
experience  generally  leads  us  towards  correct  scientific  principles.  In 
the  case  before  us,  experience  has  increased  the  deviation  m  n,  and 
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ve  know  that  inasmuch  as  nature  admits  of  no  physical  hj-laws,  the 
curve  cannot  be  a  plain  parabola.  It  is  this  increasing  deviation  m  n 
which  has  led  me  to  investigate  the  subject  more  carefully ;  starting 
on  the  principle  that  the  resistance  to  a  body  in  motion  in  a  fluid,  is  a 
function  of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  mo- 
tion. Let  a  b  e  dy  Fig.  2,  PL  IV,  be  a  body  in  motion  in  a  fluid,  in 
the  direction  a  c;  then  the  resistance  to  that  body  is  found  by  expe- 
riments to  be  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  v;  the 
beam  b  d  being  constant. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  proper  progression  of  the  cross-sec- 
tions should  be  as  the  square  of  the  ordinates  in  a  parabola. 

Let  Fig.  3,  PI.  IV,  represent  a  vessel  with  the  dead-flat  iff  and  stem 
ft.  Draw  the  cross-section  a  ]S  b  and  the  rectangle  a  b  e  d,  ^s  before 
described ;  draw  a  parabola  k  In  of  any  desired  order,  terminating  at 
the  stem ;  then  the  proper  progression  of  the  cross-sections  should  be 
as  the  square  of  the  ordinates  /?.  Let  6=1,  then  the  ordinates  ^ 
will  be  fractions  of  6,  and  the  square  j3*  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the 
dead-flat  cross-section  Jff,  would  give  the  proper  area  of  the  ordinate 
cross-section  &,  or  0=  jff  ^*,  Fig.  8,  PI.  IV.  The  line  kmn  should 
then  indicate  the  proper  progression  of  the  ordinate  to  cross-sections 
0.    The  areas  efg  h  =  iO  ». 

Here  the  Lecture  was  continued  on  the  properties  and  formulas  for 
the  Parabola,  which  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  on  this  occasion.  Ar- 
rived to  the  following  formulas,  referred  to  the  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates half  length  and  breadth  of  the  vessel : 


ia0)  =  st(l-^-)' 


The  formula  1  gives  the  plain  parabola  o  ?  «,  Fig.  4,  PI.  IV,  and 
formula  2  the  parabolic  cyma  oes^  of  which  the  latter  indicates  the 
proper  progress  of  the  ordinate  cross-section  of  the  displacement  of  a 
vessel,  and  agrees  with  vessels  constructed  for  speed  of  the  present 
day,  while  old  vessels  come  nearer  to  the  plain  parabola  o  P  ^^  as  con- 
structed by  Chapman. 

I  have  investigated  the  progression  of  the  cross-sections  in  a  great 
many  vessels,  from  most  parts  of  the  world,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Parabolic  Construction  of  Ships  now  in  progress.  Many 
American  vessels  agree  perfectly  with  formula  2,  of  which  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Niagara^  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Steers,  is  one.  The 
formula  1,  which  embodies  Chapman's  method,  is  therefore  not  ap- 
plicable in  modern  ship-building,  which  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  the 
original  parabolic  system  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted.  It 
18  not  always  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  speed,  as  there 
are  many  other  circumstances  of  greater  importance,  namely,  freight, 
shallow  water,  location  of  metacentre  and  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
vessel ;  for  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  the  parabolic  con- 
struction of  ships,  so  that  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  all  the  require* 
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ments,  as  well  as  to  the  taste  of  the  Bhip-builder.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  raising  the  ordinate  fi  to  any  arbitrary  power,  which 
we  will  designate  with  the  letter  q,  and  call  it  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ponent n,  when  the  final  formula  will  appear : 


P 


-'(»-?)' 


This  is  the  general  formula  for  the  parabolic  construction*  The 
balance  of  the  Lecture  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Chapman  attempted  to  form  the  water-lines 
and  frames  of  a  vessel  by  the  parabolic  method.  He  says  the  area 
of  the  cross-sections  can  be  approximated  by  a  parabola,  placing  the 
vertex  at  the  keel,  which  cannot  give  a  proper  shape  to  the  frame. 
Inasmuch  as  the  displacement  of  a  vessel  is  the  integral  of  the  areas 
of  the  water-lines  and  cross-sections,  and  that  those  areas  are  integrals 
of  the  ordinates  in  the  frames  and  water-lines,  they  are  all  convertible 
into  one  another  by  a  common  formula,  which  is  the  formula  8^  and 
which  formula  embodies  Chapman's  system  completely ;  simply  by 
placing  ^  =  1.  But,  by  so  doing,  the  constructor  is  restricted  to  a 
stiff  and  obstinate  guide,  which  will  not  yield  to  his  taste,  and  we 
have  the  result  before  us :  namely,  the  ship-builder  assumes  his  in- 
dependence. It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  system 
of  constructing  ships  that  would  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  uste 
of  the  constructor.  By  Chapman's  system,  when  the  length,  breadth, 
depth,  and  the  displacement  are  given,  then,  the  sharpness  of  the 
vessel  is  obdurately  £xed,  while  by  an  arbitrary  value  on  q  the 
sharpness  and  ease  of  the  lines  can  vary  considerably,  and  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  taste  of  the  architect. 

Suppose  the  area,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  load-water-line  of  a 
vessel  are  given,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  if  the  displace- 
ment, dead-fiat,  cross-section,  and  length  were  given ;  then  Chapman's 
method  will  produce  the  fixed  line,  say  ommsy  fig.  5,  PI.  IV,  while  the 
formula  3  will  produce  any  variety  of  lines,  ^a  o  o  o  i^  or  o  e  e  Sj  ovi{ 
we  wish  to  go  to  the  extreme  the  wrong  way,  we  can  produce  the  line 
0  n  n  8  ;  in  fact,  the  formula  S  can  manipulate  the  displacement  the 
same  as  one  can  work  a  lump  of  soft  clay  in  his  hands.  What  more 
is  wanted  ?  This  is  a  property  of  my  parabolic  system  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  appreciated  by  my  correspondents  on  the 
subject ;  but  when  once  fairly  laid  before  them,  I  am  assured  thej 
will  be  the  first  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  its  utility. 

This  formula  8  is  not  limited  only  to  ship-building ;  but  is  appli- 
cable to  a  great  variety  of  physical  laws.  It  embraces  all  properties 
.of  heat,  such  as  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  steam,  the  law  of 
dilatation,  total  and  specific  heat  in  matter.  I  prefer  to  use  this  for- 
mula for  the  rude  and  empirical  mode  of  interpolation,  and  most  inva- 
riably succeed  ia  bringing  it  in. 
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Artificial  Light  and  Lighting  Materials.   By  B.  H.  Paul,  Esq, 

Trom  the  Journal  of  th«  Society  of  Art^  No.  MS. 
(Continued  from  page  210.) 

Discussion. — Dr.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  understood  Mr.  Paul  as  directing 
attention  to  the  heating  action  produced  by  various  lighting  agents. 
This  property,  no  doubt,  varied  very  much  in  the  different  agents  used 
— ^some  gave  out  more  heat  than  others,  and  some  evolved  more  car- 
bonic acid  gas  than  others.  Coal  gas  produced  less  carbonic  acid  than 
petroleum  and  other  substances  of  that  kind.  This  subject  was  import- 
ant  in  connexion  with  the  effect  of  artificial  light  upon  health.  No 
doubt  in  rooms  where  lights  were  burnt  for  a  considerable  time,  unlesa 
proper  regard  were  paid  to  ventilation,  a  large  amount  of  noxious  gases 
were  evolved.  These  gases  consisted  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  others  of  a  more  or  less  pernicious  nature.  In  some  cases  in  rooms 
where  lights  were  burnt  in  which  the  combustion  was  not  complete, 
there  was  a  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  which  was  most  poisonous. 
When  explosions  took  place  in  mines  not  only  carbonic  acid  was  formed, 
but  also  carbonic  oxide,  and  these  were  both  destructive  of  life  in  a 
very  short  time,  but  each  separately  had  a  different  action  in  the  de- 
struction of  life.  Carbonic  acid  gas  destroyed  life  comparatively  slowly, 
while  carbonic  oxide  immediately  struck  down  any  one  who  breathed 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  lamentable  explosion  at  the  Hartley  colliery, 
which  was  attended  with  so  large  a  loss  of  life,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  was  formed,  and  he 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  victims  themselves,  that  the  latter  predomi- 
nated, inasmuch  as  their  sufferings  would  be  less  protracted  than  under 
the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  alone.  The  action  of  these  gases  pro- 
duced such  different  appearances  after  death  that  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  which  of  them  the  death  had  been  caused.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  rendered  the  blood  left  in  the  veins  of  a  dark  color,  while  in  cases 
of  death  from  carbonic  oxide  the  red  color  of  the  blood  was  heightened. 
The  fact  of  these  gases  being  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
agents  used  for  lighting  purposes  made  it  necessary  that  the  utmost 
attention  should  be  paid  to  ventilation.  He  thought  the  plan  of  light- 
ing adopted  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  so  perfect 
that  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  any  accumulation  of  noxious 
gases,  while  the  light  itself,  by  being  concentrated  into  one  large  focus, 
was  of  a  very  efficient  character,  and  ventilation  was  greatly  promoted* 
The  subject  of  lighting  by  petroleum  having  been  alluded  to  by  Mr* 
Paul,  he  could  have  wished  that  some  further  information  had  been 
given  with  regard  to  the  Rangoon  petroleum.  From  that  material  had 
been  manufactured  a  very  perfect  lighting  agent  under  the  title  of 
Belmontine,  but  he  was  afraid  the  supply  of  that  petroleum,  as  indeed 
of  many  other  kinds,  was  considerably  on  the  decrease,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  other  sources  of  supply  would  be  obtained  as  the  original 
ones  failed^ 

Dr.  Bachhoffner  said  on  a  recent  occasion  when  they  were  favored 
with  a  paper  on  an  analogous  subject  to  this,  he  expressed  a  some- 
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-what  strong  opinion  with  reference  to  the  use  of  hydro-carbons  as 
lighting  agents,  which  opinion  he  saw  no  reason  to  retract.  He  still 
znaintained  that  for  the  ordinary  oils  of  commerce  a  sufficient  gaarantee 
should  be  given  as  to  their  non-inflammability  at  a  temperature  below 
a  certain  fixed  standard ;  otherwise  there  was  danger  in  their  use  for 
domestic  purposes.  He  did  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Paul's 
statement  that,  if  these  oils  were  used  under  proper  precautions,  they 
would  be  safe  enough :  but  the  groat  difficulty  was  to  ensure  those 
precautions  in  ordinary  households.  Most  of  the  lamps  at  present  in 
use  required  to  be  trimmed  and  lighted  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  with 
great  care,  and  this  could  hardly  be  trusted  to  servants.  He  had  no 
objection  to  offer  against  the  use  of  these  lighting  agents,  provided  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  were  given  by  the  retailers  of  the  article  that  it 
would  not  explode  at  a  temperature  below  100^  at  least,  though  he 
would  rather  have  a  margin  of  20^  or  80^  above  that.  There  was  at 
present  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  the  use  of  these  hydro-carbon 
oils.  He  was  aware  that  the  same  objections  were  raised  against  ordi- 
nary gas  on  its  first  introduction.  He  had  no  doubt  they  could  easily 
blow  up  a  house  with  gas  if  they  were  so  disposed,  but  this  would  only 
result  in  most  cases  from  great  carelessness.  The  peculiar  odor  of 
gas  was  a  great  safeguard  in  its  use,  for  any  escape  was  at  once  de- 
tected. He  remembered  there  was  once  an  attempt  made  to  deprive 
coal  gas  of  its  odor,  but  he  regarded  that  as  the  greatest  security 
they  could  have  against  accidents,  for  if  they  allowed  the  taps  to  be 
turned  on  they  were  apprized  of  the  fact  through  the  medium  of  the 
olfactory  sense.  With  regard  to  petroleum,  until  there  was  a  satis- 
factory guarantee  when  hydro-carbon  oils  were  purchased,  that  they 
were  not  explosive  at  a  temperature  below  something  like  130^,  he 
considered  they  were  not  safe  for  general  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Robinson,  as  one  who  had  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of 
paraffin  oil,  fully  confirmed  the  views  expressed  by  the  last  speaker,  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  sufficient  guarantee  being  given  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  these  oils  would  inflame.  Without  that  guarantee  he  con- 
sidered their  use  objectionable  and  dangerous.  The  system  under 
which  they  were  at  present  sold  was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  A 
short  time  since  he  purchased  some  paraffin  oil  which  was  guaranteed 
not  to  ignite  upon  the  application  of  a  match  to  it  in  a  saucer ;  but 
upon  testing  it  he  found  it  ignited  very  readily.  He  thought  it  worthy 
the  consideration  of  this  society  how  far  petroleum  oils  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  heating  steam  boilers,  instead  of  as  a  light- 
ing agent.  He  thought  the  use  of  paraffin  and  petroleum  oils  highly 
dangerous  with  the  present  tall  lamps,  which  were  liable  to  be  upset 
by  the  smallest  accident,  when  the  most  serious  consequences  might 
ensue.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Bachhoffner  as  to  the 
desirability  of  a  more  satisfactory  guarantee  being  given  of  the  degree 
of  inflammability  of  these  oils. 

Dr.  Bachhoffner  said  petroleum  had  been  used  in  America  to  a  great 
extent  for  generating  steam  in  steam  boilers,  and  a  report  had  been 
issued  showing  that  it  had  been  attended  with  certain  advantages. 
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Mr.  Wank  jn  thought  too  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  com- 
parison of  lighting  materials  as  regarded  the  relative  qualities  of  car- 
bonic acid  produced  in  combustion.  Ordinary  air  contained  from  three 
to  five  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  10,000  parts  of  air.  Experiments 
made  upon  air  taken  from  the  most  crowded  theatres  of  London  show- 
ed it  to  contain  not  more  than  fifty  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000. 
If  they  considered  the  immense  quantity  of  air  there  was  in  a  room, 
and  made  a  simple  calculation,  it  would  appear  that  no  description  of 
lighting  material  they  could  have  could  produce  an  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  that  was  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  health.  He  believed 
it  had  never  been  established  that  the  difference  between  5  parts  and 
50  parts  in  10,000  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health ;  and  the 
probability  was  that  the  injurious  effects  of  close  air  were  due  to  some- 
thing else,  rather  than  to  the  slight  additional  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  He  believed  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  under  such 
circumstances  was  practically  of  no  moment  whatever.  With  regard 
to  the  danger  of  explosion,  petroleum  had  only  recently  come  into  use 
and  he  believed  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  guarding  against  this 
was  to  use  lamps  holding  only  a  small  portion  of  oil.  To  cause  au 
explosion  they  required  air  to  be  mixed  with  the  vapor  of  petro- 
leum, and  it  was  only  when  this  vapor  was  present  in  a  large  propor- 
tion that  explosion  was  possible.  When  the  lamp  was  full  of  oil  there 
could  be  no  explosion ;  the  accidents  occurred  for  the  most  part  when 
the  l&inp  was  nearly  empty. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  said,  having  investigated  the  circumstances  of  a 
great  many  accidents  alleged  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  paraffin  lamps,  he  had  only  met  with  one  genuine  instance,  which 
occurred  at  Betbnal  Green  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  In  that  case 
the  lamp  was  a  cheap  and  badly  constructed  one ;  the  oil  used  was 
inflammable  at  110°  (disposing  of  the  alleged  safety  of  oil  at  lOO*'), 
and  a  woman  in  attempting  to  put  the  light  out  blew  down  the  chimney^ 
which  ignited  the  oil,  and  the  burning  liquid  was  scattered  over  her, 
occasioning  a  considerable  amount  of  injury.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
flaming point  of  oil  he  understood  Mr.  Paul  to  put  the  point  of  safety 
at  100°.  He  (Mr.  Tegetmeier)  thought  the  inflaming  point  should  be 
placed  some  degrees  higher.  He  had  never  traced  an  accident  to  oil 
inflaming  at  over  120^ ;  therefore  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Bachhoffner  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  guarantee  of  safety  up  to  about  180°.  As  to 
danger  in  the  use  of  really  good  oil,  he  believed  it  was  practically  nil; 
and  with  oil  uninflammable  up  to  about  130^ ;  they  might  use  the  lamp 
in  the  roughest  manner,  and  even  spill  the  oil,  without  the  slightest 
danger. 

Mr.  Paul,  in  reply  upon  the  discussion,  said  with  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Marcet,  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given 
out  by  different  lighting  materials,  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  that 
as  the  illuminating  power  of  these  materials  entirely  depended  upon 
the  amount  of  carbon  they  contained,  it  followed  that  for  a  given 

Jnantity  of  light  they  must  yield  a  given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
n  the  table  given  in  the  paper  the  various  materials  mentioned  were 
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seen  to  contain  carbon  in  slightly  different  proportions,  the  greatest 
amount  being  contained  in  olefiant  gas,  which  was  about  86  per  cent., 
while  marsh  gas  contained  about  75  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  had 
no  illuminating  power,  while  the  former  produced  a  brilliant  light. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  petroleum  had  an  advantage 
over  coal  gas  in  producing  less  heat :  for  the  production  of  heat  as 
well  as  of  light  depended  upon  the  amount  of  carbon ;  the  more 
light,  the  more  heat,  and  the  more  carbonic  acid  they  had.  The  only 
room  for  improvement  in  the  case  of  gas,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
with  regard  to  the  diluting  agents  of  olefiant  gas;  these  were  of  three 
kinds — carbonic  oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen.  These 
differed  in  the  amount  of  heat  they  produced,  and  carbonic  oxide  was 
objectionable  from  its  poisonous  properties.  The  improvement  would 
be  to  substitute  hydrogen  for  marsh  gas  or  carbonic  oxide ;  still  he 
repeated,  for  a  given  quantity  of  light  they  must  have  a  given  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  and  a  given  quantity  of  heat.  The  production  of  car- 
bonic oxide  under  the  circumstances  in  which  gas,  petroleum  or  candles 
were  burned,  seemed  to  him  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 
Carbonic  oxide  could  only  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  carbona- 
ceous substances  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  When  a 
light  was  burnt  with  insufficient  air  the  consequence  was  smoke,  which 
preceded  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  gave  sufficient  warning 
of  the  risk.  There  was  a  method  of  lighting  which  had  been  tried, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  eventually  be  successful,  and  would  be 
largely  used,  in  which  the  light  was  obtained  without  any  carbonic 
acid  being  produced.  He  referred  to  the  lime  light,  in  which  the  solid 
substance,  instead  of  being  carbon,  was  a  piece  of  lime,  intensely  heated 
by  the  flame  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  possibility  of  using  that 
plan  of  lighting  for  ordinary  purposes  rested  upon  one  circumstance, 
viz ;  the  production  of  cheap  oxygen.  If  this  could  be  cheaply  sup- 
plied there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  about  the  lime  light :  but 
tinder  present  circumstances  the  improvement  that  could  be  made  in 
the  existing  methods  of  lighting  consisted  in  better  modes  of  ventila- 
tion, such  as  were  adopted  in  this  room — ^a  principle  first  introduced 
by  Faraday,  and  one  which  might  be  regarded  as  perfect  in  all  respects. 
With  regard  to  the  Rangoon  petroleum,  the  history  of  it  was  very  simple. 
It  was  an  extremely  good  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hydrocar- 
bon oils,  the  best  of  the  kind  being  that  known  as  the  Belmontine,  of 
Price's  Candle  Co.,  but  the  cost  of  Rangoon  petroleum  in  this  country 
was  from  <£20  to  £25  per  ton,  while  the  American  was  supplied  at  from 
j£12  to  £18.  It  did  not  therefore  require  many  words  to  say  why 
Rangoon  petroleum  was  not  used.  With  regard  to  American  petro- 
leum he  was  far  from  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  that.  He  was 
disposed  to  think  the  oil  distilled  from  coal  and  other  similar  materials 
would  become  the  staple  material  for  the  production  of  these  illuminat- 
ing oils.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  danger  attending  the  use  of  these 
materials,  he  must  say  he  could  not  agree  with  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  gentlemen  whose  opinions,  however,  were  deserving  of 
great  respect.    The  idea  of  being  limited  in  the  use  of  these  materials 
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by  the  stupidity  of  domestics  was  a  thing  he  did  not  like  to  submit  to* 
The  probability  of  a  gas  tap  being  left  with  the  gas  escaping  was  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  any  blunder  through  which  an  accident  might  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  petroleum.  Of  course  in  the  use  of  all  these 
materials  a  reasonable  and  proper  amount  of  care  must  be  exercised, 
and,  as  with  ordinary  gas,  they  must  have  proper  apparatus  for  burn- 
ing these  oils,  which  apparatus  must  be  carefully  managed.  The 
fact  that  these  oils  could  afford  light  in  country  places,  where  gas  '^as 
not  obtainable,  at  a  price  of  little  more  than  half  as  much  again  as 
gas,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  were  a  considerable  boon  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  There  was  another  fact  which  was  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to — that  was  the  enormous  aggregate  consumption 
of  these  oils.  There  were  several  factories  which  turned  out  80,000 
gallons  of  oil  per  week,  and  the  number  of  accidents  they  heard  of 
was  infinitely  small  when  compared  with  the  extent  to  which  these 
materials  were  used.  At  the  same  time  it  was  quite  proper  that  it 
should  be  settled  by  competent  authority  what  should  be  the  standard 
of  safety  in  these  oils.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  some  time  ago, 
unfortunately  only  applied  to  the  storing  of  petroleum  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  left  out  of  consideration  other  important  points. 
The  Act  merely  provided  that  not  more  than  40  callous  of  oil,  lighting 
at  a  temperature  below  100^,  should  be  stored  within  a  certain  distance 
of  a  dwelling-house ;  but  less  than  40  gallons  of  such  oil,  if  ignited, 
might  occasion  very  serious  damage.  With  regard  to  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  if  it  were  possible  to  use  oil  that  would  light  at  100^  with 
perfect  safety,  provided  they  used  proper  lamps  in  a  proper  way,  it 
was  desirable  that  no  impediment  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  doing 
80 ;  at  all  events,  the  question  should  be  settled,  and  the  absolute 
degree  of  safety  established.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  materials 
for  fuel,  that  admitted  of  very  simple  comment.  He  was  aware  the^ 
had  been  tried  in  America,  but  a  slight  consideration  of  the  composi- 
tion of  petroleum  would  show  that  this  was  not  likely  to  answer  com- 
mercially. The  heating  power  of  petroleum  was  not  more  than  1^ 
times  that  of  coal,  and  while  the  price  of  petroleum  in  this  country  was 
about  J&18  per  ton,  coal  was  about  £1  per  ton.  From  this  fact  alone 
they  might  judge  how  far  the  application  of  petroleum  to  heating  pur- 
poses in  manufactures  was  practicable. 

Mr.  Symons  said  that  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Paul — that  heat  bears 
a  constant  proportion  to  light,  did  not  agree  with  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Frankland.  According  to  the  published  tables  of  these  experi- 
ments, the  heat  produced  did  not  bear  any  constant  proportion  to  the 
amoant  of  light  evolved. 

'  The  Chairman  thought  they  could  not  but  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Paul 
for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  brought  before  them  this  evening,  and 
also  for  the  farther  observations  he  had  been  kind  enoneh  to  mtuce  on 
matters  arising  out  of  the  discussion*  The  subject  of  lighting  was  a 
▼ery  interesting  and  important  one,  both  as  regarded  the  lighting  of 
towns  and  the  interior  of  dwellings.  Those  who  had  been  m  any  of 
the  towns  •f  \h»  Saat,  which  were  entirely  unli^hted  at  night,  except 
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by  the  small  lanterns  people  carried  about  with  them,  wonld  not  be 
surprised  at  the  fact,  that  when  the  Turkish  Ambassador  came  to 
London,  he  thought  the  city  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  his  arrival, 
though  the  only  Tights  used  at  that  period  were  oil  lamps.  He  might 
mention,  that  long  after  the  introduction  of  gas  into  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  he  saw  a  house  there  blown  up  by  gas.  The  singular  fact  con- 
nected with  this  occurrence  was,  that  in  that  house  no  gas  was  laid  on; 
but  the  pipe  of  the  public  lighting  having  burst,  the  gas  found  its  way 
into  the  house,  and  the  servant,  going  about  with  a  lighted  candle, 
produced  the  explosion,  which  was  attended  with  very  serious  conse- 
quences. That  accident,  at  the  time,  was  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  sup- 
position that  gas  would  prove  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and  that  accidents 
of  that  kind  would  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  xet  it  was  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  40  years  had  passed 
over  without  the  repetition  of  such  an  occurrence,  showing  how  er- 
roneous a  view  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  question  of  danger. 
Beference  had  been  made  to  the  application  of  these  oils  to  heating 
purposes.  That  was  a  subject  well  worthy  of  most  careful  considera- 
tion, because  evervthing  that  tended  to  economize  coal  must  tend  to 
the  duration  of  this  country  as  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  The 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paul. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Paul,  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Symons,  said  he 
thought  Dr.  Frankland  would  be  the  last  person  to  dissent  from  the 
view  he  had  put  forward  as  to  the  amount  of  light,  and  consequently 
of  heat  produced,  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  vapor  burnt.  As  to  the  reason  why  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe  did  not  give  light  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  it  was  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  gases  burnt  contained  no  carbon,  and  yielded 
^  no  solid  product. 

Artificial  Lighting. 

Wnm  tiM  Joaraal  of  Ch«Societj  of  Arts,  Now  6M. 

The  observations  I  made  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Paul's  paper,  on 
the  1st  inst.,  were  in  reply  to  his  statement — "  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  petroleum  had  an  advantage  over  coal  gas  in  producing 
less  heat,  for  the  production  of  heat  as  well  as  of  light  depended  upon 
the  amount  of  carbon ;  the  more  light  the  more  heat ;"  *'  for  a  given 
quantity  of  light  they  must  have  a  given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
and  a  given  quantity  of  heat.'*  There  appears  to  be  a  misappreheD- 
eion  of  the  generally  received  theory  of  the  correlation  of  physical 
forces  in  these  assertions ;  a  deffinite  quantity  of  force  will  no  doubt 
be  given  oat  in  the  formation  by  combustion  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  the  following  table,  from  Dr.  Frankland's  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  February,  1863,  (on  which  my  remarks 
were  founded,)  shows  that  this  force  may  be  given  out  in  largely  vary- 
ing proportions  of  light  and  heat.  In  connexion  with  the  subject 
mnder  diecussion,  the  table  may  be  otherwise  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers  who  may  not  have  seen  it.    It  shows  the  amount  of  ear-  - 
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bonic  acid  and  heat  generated  per  hour  by  Tarious  illuminating  agents, 
each  giving  the  light  of  20  sperm  candles. 

Cost. 
8.   d. 


II 


Tallow,          .  .  301  feet,  •  100  .  2  8 

Spermaceti,  ,  8-8    •*  .  82  .  6  8 

Wax,             .  .  8-8    «  82  .  7  2 

Paraffin,       .  .  6-7    "  .  66  .  8 

Coal  gas,       .  .  6-0    "  .  47  .  0  4^ 

Cannel  gas,  .  .  4-0    «  .  82  .  0  8 

Paraffin  oil,  .80"  .  29  .  0  6 

RockoU,       .  .  8-0    «  29  .  0  6} 


It  will  thus  be  seen,  at  least  according  to  Dr.  Frankland's  experi- 
ments, that  for  exactly  the  same  amount  of  light,  tallow  emits  nearly 
four  times  as  much  heat  as  paraffin  oil,  and  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  coal  gas. 

W.  Symons. 


For  the  Journal  of  the  Fruklin  Iiutltato. 

Atmo$pherie  Pressure  as  a  Traveling  Force^  versus  Animal  Power 
and  Steam  Locomotives. 

Steam  is  prohibited  from  driving  cars  through  this  populous  city. 
It  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  sacrifice  of  life,  hence  horses  on  our 
street  railways.  Time  is  most  appreciated  in  commercial  communities. 
Almost  every  one  entering  a  car  wishes  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  route 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  but  that  cannot  be  attained  or  even 
approached  in  streets  so  generally  thronged  and  sometimes  blocked 
with  carriages.  Twelve  passengers  is  the  complement  of  an  omnibus, 
but  rail  cars  are  "never  full,"  though  jammed  inside  and  out  they  stop 
for  every  applicant  and  leave  him  to  find  standing  room  where  he  can. 
As  on  some  other  lines,  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars  start  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  They  run  from  below  the  City  Hall  to  32d  Street — 
nearly  2|  miles.  The  time  given  to  the  conductor  is  80  minutes,  each 
way.  The  actual  average  is  I  believe  two  or  three  more.  "  Add  to 
the  number  of  cars  "  is  the  natural  suggestion  and  it  will  have  to  be 
done,  though  it  will  add  to  the  number  of  stoppages  and  dead-locks 
at  crossings.  Soothing  one  sore  it  will  aggravate  another.  A  few 
through  lines  would  do  something  but  where  is  there  room  for  them. 
Increased  and  uninterrupted  speed  is  the  only  remedy  and  it  is  wholly 
impracticable,  and  inadmissible  if  practicable.  The  business  part  of 
the  city  is  so  crowded  that  stoppages  and  quarrels  of  drivers  are  almost 
constant.  The  carmen  complain  through  the  press  and  formally  to 
the  city  authorities  of  rail  tracks  which,  they  say,  their  carts  cannot 
travel  on  without  injury  to  their  horses.  The  feeling  may  be  inferred 
from  remarks  of  the  Tribune  of  June  24.  As  an  historical  fact  the 
extract  is  worth  preserving. 

"  There  was  another  hearing  of  complaints  against  city  railroads 
yesterday,  before  the  Common  Council  Committee.  The  question  is 
easily  narrowed  down  to  a  simple  proposition :  Are  the  streets  of  New 
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Tork  for  the  whole  people  or  for  the  carmen?  If  for  the  people,  the 
carmen — an  integral  portion  of  that  people — must  take  their  chances 
with  all  the  others.  If  for  the  carmen,  the  people  must  he  delayed, 
ohstructed,  annoyed,  run  over,  as  they  are  now  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  permit  their  business  to  suffer  for  the  accommodation  of  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  their  own  number.  Carmen  complain  that  rails  break 
their  carts ;  then  let  them  keep  off  the  track — they  cannot  get  more 
than  one  wheel  on  at  any  rate.  There  is  room  enough  in  almost  any 
street  to  keep  clear  of  the  rails.  If  they  have  not  a  load  to  deliver  in 
a  street  having  rails,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  prefer 
that  street ;  if  they  have  business  there,  they  need  not  drive  on  the 
rails ;  if  they  necessarily  back  up  across  the  track,  the  cars  must  wait, 
and  the  railroad  men  do  not  complain,  however  passengers  may  grumble 
if  they  will  insist  upon  driving  on  or  across  the  track  out  of  pure  spite, 
as  they  very  often  do,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  they  are  properly  or- 
dered off  by  the  police.  We  do  not  say  that  car-drivers  and  conduct- 
ors are  models  of  patience,  but  we  know  that  it  is  the  especial  delight 
of  a  great  many  carmen,  stage-drivers,  grocery  men,  fish  and  vegeta- 
ble peddlers,  and  all  other  divisions  of  the  carrying  trade,  to  delay, 
thwart,  annoy  and  insult  the  men  who  manage  cars— we  know  that  some 
of  them  deliberately  seek '  occasions  to  be  annoying,  and  have  often 
suffered  until  almost  out  of  patience  with  their  bullying." 

Looking  beyond  the  present  hour  we  apprehend  a  system  will  have 
to  be  adopted  that  will  neither  require  horses  nor  interfere  with  street 
travel.  For  want  of  room  on  the  surface  the  lines  will  have  to  be  sub- 
terranean or  aerial — ^under  or  over  the  houses.  At  present,  decided 
objections  would  most  likely  be  urged  against  both.  But,  passing  that, 
suppose  it  were  possible  to  inaugurate  a  system  by  which  a  Fourth 
Avenue  car-load  of  passengers  could  be  sent  througn  in  three  minutes, 
that  would  be  equal  to  ten  of  the  present  trips,  and  if  double  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  were  taken  it  would  be  equivalent  to  twenty.  That 
is,  wort  would  be  done  in  80  minutes  which  now  requires  600.  In  other 
words  200  trips  would  be  made  in  ten  hours  instead  of  20 :  and  with 
a  single  car  instead  of  a  dozen. 

Now,  as  a  general  proposition,  this  is  both  possible  and  practicable. 
Still,  not  to  draw  too  largely  at  once  on  public  credence,  let  those  who 
think  it  too  Utopian,  double  the  time  and  say  six  minutes  a  trip  in- 
stead of  thirty — ^less  than  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  To  some  minds  even 
that  may  seem,  if  not  visionary,  in  advance  of  the  age  and  of  the  arts; 
but,  in  reality,  it  is  in  advance  of  neither.  Enterprise  and  intelligence 
can  realize  it  at  once.  If  too  late,  or  too  earlv,  to  adopt  it  here  it  may 
not  be  elsewhere.  The  main  point  has  already  been  established.  The 
principle  is  that  of  the  abandoned  Pneumatic  RailwayB^  with  this  differ- 
ence that  passengers  are  to  be  carried  through  the  tunnel  or  tube  in- 
stead of  over  it.  Don't  be  alarmed.  When  duly  considered,  objections 
will  be  found  more  imaginary  than  real. 

"Why,  must  not  blackness  of  darkness  pervade  the  interior  ?*'  Not 
necessarily,  since  gas  or  oil  lamps  may  be  carried  along  as  in  night 
cars.  Bat  die  air  in  crowded  cars  is  offensive  in  hot  weaUier ;  must  it 
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not  in  such  tunnels  resemble  that  in  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta  ?  No, 
not  in  the  longest  line.  No  space  could  be  more  thoroughly  ventilated 
since  fresh  air  would  be  constantly  streaming  in,  besides  sweeping 
through  at  every  stopping  place.  But  as  passengers  are  always  moving 
with  the  piston  away  from  the  mouth,  how  is  fresh  air  to  reach  them 
and  displace  that  which  enveloped  them  at  starting  ?  Easily ;  the  wind- 
age of  the  piston  would,  or  a  valve  could,  be  made  to  accomplish  that 
perfectly.  No  air  unfit  to  breathe  could  accumulate.  Then,  where  is 
the  diflSculty  of  having  sun-light  by  day  as  well  as  lamps  and  candles 
by  night.  As  the  tunnels  require  no  connexion  with  exterior  mechanism, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  the  ground  they  may  be  laid  upon  it  (and 
where  required  supported  above  it,)  by  the  sides  of  common  roads,  over 
fields,  or  through  forests,  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  and  to  have 
plates  of  glass  in  the  roof  and  sides.  Thick  slabs  of  that  material  are 
now  used  on  store  floors  to  transmit  light  below.  I  see  nothing  impos- 
sible in  the  idea  that  atmospheric  tunnels  may  ultimately  be  formed 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  of  glass  instead  of  iron,  romantic  as  it  may  now 
appeal*. 

There  are  no  more  limits  to  the  length  of  atmospheric  lines  than  to 
railways.  Landing  and  receiving  passengers  at  intermediate  stations 
present  but  little  more  obstructions  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  At 
each  station  a  hinged  iron  door  fitted  air-tight  to  its  frame  (cast  on  one 
side  of  the  tube)  gives  entrance  and  egress.  But  does  not  that  involve 
the  loss  of  the  existing  vacuum  in  the  untraveled  portion  ?  Not  at  all. 
The  piston  must  pass  the  door  before  it  can  be  opened  or  the  passen- 
gers reach  it.  It  has  then  only  to  be  anchored;  and  freed  as  soon  as 
the  change  of  passengers  is  made.  The  officer  at  the  station  may  then 
either  close  the  door  or  leave  it  open  till  the  return  trip  begins.  It 
would  require  no  fastening  inside  or  out. 

The  rate  of  travel  will  of  course  depend  on  the  extent  or  degree  of 
the  vacuum,  and  that  on  the  power  of  the  exhausting  apparatus.  In 
the  Pneumatic  Railway  from  London  to  Croydon,  about  nine  miles, 
the  pressure  was  eight  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  the  velocity  30 
miles  an  hour  with  a  train  of  sixty  tons.  What  would  it  have  been 
with  ten  tons  and  a  tube  without  a  slit  through  its  entire  length?  While 
8ome  birds  fly  60  miles  an  hour  and  some,  as  frigate  birds,  at  a  higher 
rate  against  the  air,  there  is  little  risk  in  saying  that  passengers  may 
be  blown  by  it  through  vacuum  tubes  at  a  greater  speed,  and  with 
emotions  as  bland  as  those  which  an  agreeable  breeze  imparts ;  or  with 
feelings  so  slightly  unpleasant  as  to  border  on  pleasure. 

A  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  has  been  recently  established  in 
London  and  mail-bags  are  being  sent  through  air-tight  tunnels.  Oc- 
casionally a  couple  of  attendants  have  passed  through  ^'  without  the 
slightest  discomfort."  A  London  Journal  says,  '^  the  next  step  of  the 
company  will  be  to  lay  tubes  connecting  the  markets  with  the  Camb- 
den  Goods  Station,  with  a  tube  to  the  General  Post-Office  and  Pick- 
ford's  depot  in  Gresham  street,  and  these  operations  will  eventually 
tend  to  revolutionize  the  carrj/ing  system  of  the  metropolis^  amd  relieve 
the  crowded  state  of  our  principal  thoroughfares.*' 
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Apply  the  principle  to  passenger  traffic  and^how  much  greater  tlie 
results.  . 

As  the  connexion  between  morals  and  mechanism  is  inseparable. 
Humanity  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject;  and  though  self-interest 
may  be  deaf  to  its  teachings  when  they  conflict  with  gain,  there  is  no 
better  listener  when  they  harmonize  with  increased  profits.  There  are 
two  safe  criteria  for  judging  of  inventions.  Every  good  one  is  a  con- 
tributor to  morals,  direct  or  indirect :  a  device  that  lessens  the  demand 
on  living  force  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  that  which  saves  time, 
of  the  latter.  When  air-lines  become  common  we  shall  cease  to  wit- 
ness the  noblest  of  quadrupeds  prematurely  worn  out  and  dropping 
from  exhaustion  in  the  streets. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  augur  that  steam  locomotives  and  their 
trains  will  ere  long  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  society;  but  it  would  be 
much  more  so  to  conclude  that  they  comprise  the  perfection  of  mechani- 
cal resource,  and  are  to  be  the  ne  pltis  uUra  of  land  traveling  for  all 
time  to  come.  In  nature  nothing  is  born  or  matured  at  once,  and  in 
art  nothing  springs  complete  from  human  brains.  Inventions,  like 
plants,  are  designed  to  grow  till  they  are  ripe,  and,  when  all  is  got 
out  of  them  that  can  be,  to  give  place  to  others.  When  one  has  ful- 
filled its  promise  in  the  front  ranks  of  civilization  it  is  to  fall  back  till 
it  reaches  the  hindermost.  Ages  may  elapse  before  this  is  done,  or  can 
be  done  while  barbarism  endures.  Flint  implements  continued  in  use 
through  ages  of  bronze,  and  iron  has  not  yet  reached  all  savage  tribes. 

That  the  rapid  transit  of  men  and  merchandise  is  an  important, 
and  destined  to  become  a  leading  element  in  civilization,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  observes  its  influence  on  the  social,  political,  commercial, 
and  intellectual  world.  If  it  stand  still,  progress  in  other  departments 
znust  be  arrested.  Whatever  may  be  the  extreme  limits  to  speed,  there 
is  little  risk  in  asserting  that  the  present  mean  rate  will  in  time  be 
deemed  intolerably  slow.  It  is  not  every  one  that  is  now  satisfied  with 
it,  and  the  number  is  not  small  who  wish  it  were  doubled. 

When  faith  in  progress  becomes  general,  improvements  in  the  arts 
will  become  common.  The  more  there  is  of  it  the  less  of  that  depress- 
ing unbelief  which  meets  new  projects,  sometimes  with  derision,  always 
with  suspicion,  and  against  which  valuable  novelties  have  to  struggle 
into  life.  Preferring  to  rest  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  it  is  doubt- 
less ready  to  ask  what  possibility  there  is  of  any  marked  advance  in 
traveling  by  steam,  and  where  the  necessity  for  it  ?  The  very  objections 
to  mail  coaches  in  the  last  century,  which  were  to  pass  over  roads  good 
and  bad,  night  and  day,  at  the  incredible  average  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour :  to  the  first  steamboats  also,  which  if  they  did  not  threaten  to 
npset  and  break  the  limbs  of  their  passengers,  would  subject  them  to 
the  double  risk  of  being  scalded  to  death  or  blown  piecemeal  into  the  air. 

Had  the  leap  from  ten  miles  by  horses,  to  fifty  by  steam,  been  at- 
tempted at  once,  it  would  have  staggered  the  boldest,  and  probably 
have  brought  public  execration  on  the  proposer ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  take  place.  By  the  law  of  progress,  improvements  are  gradual 
—never  precipitate. 
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The  timid  would  not  willingly  be  now  among  the  first  to  trarel  at 
the  rate  of  80  or  100  miles  an  hour,  if  they  even  had  little  fear  of  its 
taking  away  their  breath.  The  feeling  is  a  natural  one  and  therefore 
to  be  respected,  although  it  has  no  rational  foundation.  It  is  chiefly 
ascribable  to  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  the  highest  speed  no  more 
affects  our  bodily  organs  than  the  lowest. 

Passengers  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship  flying  before  the  wind,  have  no 
more  sensation  of  going  forward  than  when  she  is  lying  at  anchor.  A  bal- 
loon rushing  upward,  or  in  a  lateral  direction,  appears  to  the  aeronauts 
stationary  and  motionless.  In  night  rail  trains  we  walk  to  and  fro,  sit 
and  sleep,  unconscious  of  progression  as  in  a  parlor  or  bed-room.  In 
day-time  it  is  the  same  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  objects  outside.  Jolts 
from  obstructions  and  irregularities  of  roads,  with  changes  of  direction 
and  diversities  of  speed,  tell  us  we  are  moving.  In  a  perfect  system  of 
travel  there  could  be  no  sense  of  motion  at  all,  whether  the  rate  was 
one  mile  an  hour  or  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred.  And  even  that  is  a 
snails  pace  when  we  look,  and  we  ought  often  to  look,  beyond  our  petty 
doings  to  those  of  the  Great  Engineer.  Our  earth  is  one  of  a  line  of 
passenger  cars  that  conveys  us  through  space  at  a  mean  velocity  of 
68,000  miles  an  hour,  without  disturbing  a  loose  brick  on  a  chimney, 
or  displacing  a  grain  of  dust,  proclaiming  the  fact  that  uniformity  of 
motion  is  equivalent  to  rest,  and  suggesting  that  as  with  time  and 
eternity,  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  attraction  and  repulsion,'*' 
&c.,  rest  and  motion  are  one.  Hence  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  1000  miles  an  hour  can  be  done,  old  ladies  and  young  children 
will  be  no  more  inconvenienced  than  now,  and  in  all  probability  not 
near  as  much. 

But  what  are  the  main  defects,  or  deficiencies,  of  the  railway  system, 
which  make  their  removal  or  mitigation  already  a  desideratum  ?  1. 
By  a  certain  law  the  speed  is  confined  within  limits  which  cannot  suf- 
fice to  meet  the  requisitions  of  a  progressive  world,  and,  2.  It  is  not  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  power  expended.  A  train  of  oars  meets 
with  a  resistance  from  the  air  that  increases  with  the  speed.  What  it 
is  may  be  deduced  from  the  force  of  wind  against  bodies  at  rest.  When 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour  the  force  is  nearly  2  lbs.  on 
the  square  foot,  at  25  miles  over  8  lbs.,  at  35  miles  6  lbs.,  at  50  miles 
12  lbs.,  at  100  miles  nearly  50  lbs.,  &c.  The  cost  of  power  for  thus 
merely  clearing  the  way  for  a  train  is  therefore  very  great ;  but  there 
is  an  outlay  still  greater  which  yields  no  return,  and  in  itself  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  mechanical  science  is  at  an  incalculable  distance 
from  its  progressive  terminus.  Every  observer  knows  how  large  a  per* 
tion  of  the  strength  of  draft  animals  is  expended  not  on  the  loads  but 
on  the  vehicles  and  drivers.  In  the  weight  of  carts,  drays,  and  omni- 
buses, the  largest  portion  of  the  driving  foroe  is  unproductive.  In 
steam  trains  it  is  believed  that  with  every  ton  of  passengers  not  less 
than  two  tons,  some  say  three,  of  wood  and  iron,  fuel  and  attendants, 
&;c.,  are  borne  along.     That  is  to  say,  tw<hthird%  of  the  power  is  c<m- 

*  8ee  Cunory  Thoughts  on  Natural  Phenomena  and  the  Unity  of  Porce.  Kew 
York,  1863. 
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sumed  to  make  one-third  productive^  and  less  than  one-third  when  light 
loads  are  carried.  Though  steam  cars  are  not  dragged  hither  and 
thither  to  collect  loads,  there  is  always  a  waste  of  power  before  start- 
ing and  after  stopping. 

The  Wear  and  tear  of  locomotive  engines  is  great  and  the  cost  of 
working  them  enormous.  Their  liability  to  be  thrown  off  the  tracks, 
and  to  collisions  is  constantly  enforced  on  us  by  current  accounts  of 
such  costly  accidents. 

The  advantages  sought  for  in  the  atmospheric  system  are  therefore, 
greater  speed  and  less  outlay  of  working  power — no  "rolling  stock." 

The  leading  requisition  is  rapid  transit,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  velocity  of  a  piston  rushing  into  a  vacuum  is  unlimited.  At 
all  events,  something  approaching  to  100  miles  an  hour  may,  we  pre- 
sume, be  attained  with  equal  safety  and  a  smoother  motion  than  by 
open  rail  cars.  Jolting  or  jarring  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  passage  through  the  tubes  might  be  on  runners  instead  of  wheels, 
At  first  nervous  persons  would  be  haunted  with  fear  of  traveling  in 
what  they  would  call  a  close  tube.  But  would  it  be  a  close  one? 
Bather  consider  it  a  vaulted  passage  with  sky  lights  and  windows,  and 
(besides  openings  to  get  in  and  out  at  stopping  places),  whose  back 
door  remains  open  till  you  reach  the  front  one.  Granting  that  it  may 
not  be  to  every  one's  taste,  what  is  there  that  is  ?  It  certainly  offers 
some  advantages  over  railways  which  travelers  know  how  to  appreciate; 
as  freedom  from  rain  and  sleet  in  winter,  wind  and  dust  in  summer, 
and  smoke  (no  trifle)  all  the  year  round.  Add  security  against  run- 
ning off  tracks  and  against  those  terrible  collisions  so  awfully  destruc- 
tive of  life  and  property  that  continue  to  occur,  and  the  most  timid 
will  be  ready  to  say,  "  better  a  close  passage  free  of  these  than  an  open 
one  exposed  to  them. 

The  speed  may  be  increased  from  the  slowest  movement  at  starting, 
or  be  uniform  throughout  by  exhausting  the  air  before  starting.  Li 
the  latter  case,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  time  and  power,  for  the 
moment  one  load  of  passengers  arrived,  the  force  to  send  back  another 
would  be  accumulating.  That  is,  while  a  locomotive  engine  or  horses 
are  waiting  till  a  train  is  ready  to  move,  the  power  has  done  most  of 
its  work,  and  has  only  to  finish  it  by  drawing  out  the  remaining  air 
as  the  piston  moves  on. 

In  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism  and  saving  of  power  the  atmo- 
spheric system  is  one  of  great  promise.  The  power  is  expended  more  on 
the  load  and  less  on  the  vehicle  than  in  any  other.  There  are  no  ma&- 
sive  locomotives  and  tenders  to  generate  and  carry  the  force  to  and 
fro,  and  in  so  doing  unprofitably  consume  most  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary the  motive  engines  being  stationary  not  a  fraction  can  well  be 
thrown  away  on  the  exhausting  apparatus,  whether  a  load  is  in  tran- 
sit or  not.  Then  as  there  is  no  resistance  in  front  of  a  load  of  pas- 
sengers the  speed  increases  directly  with  the  force.  There  is  another 
advantage  that  deserves  more  than  common  attention.  In  the  act  of 
withdrawing  the  resisting  air  in  front  of  a  load  passing  through  the 
tube,  Nature  promptly  and  without  cost  furnishes  the  propelling  power 
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in  the  rear;  whereas  steam  looomotiyes  gain  nothing  by  overcoming 
the  opposing  fluid.  The  difference  is  quite  as  much  as  between  leading 
a  willing  animal  after  you  and  forcing  a  resisting  one  before  you:  the 
more  you  hurry  it  the  more  obstinate  and  refractory  it  becomes. 

These  remarks  are  thrown  out  with  the  hope  that  they  may  lead 
those  interested  in  contemplated  new  Lines  of  Railroads  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  capacities  of  the  atmospheric  system.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  details  since  most  of  them  have  been  anticipated. 
The  abortive  Pneumatic  Railways  established  the  principle  completely, 
and  what  if  it  failed  in  one  form  of  application  is  that  a  sufficient  reason 
in  this  day  of  great  things  not  to  try  it  in  another?  If  projects  not 
half  so  full  of  promise  as  it  is,  had  always  been  so  treated,  the  world 
would  not  be  what  it  is.  Thus  tamely  to  abandon  a  world-wide  desi- 
deratum on  account  of  a  mechanical  difficulty,  and  not  perceiving  the 
lesson  that  difficulty  taught,  will  never  be  sanctioned  by  those  who 
believe  Atmospheric  pressure  is  destined  to  take  its  place  among  popu- 
lar motive  powers,  and  therefore  fitted  to  do  what  others  cannot  do, 
or  in  all  respects  do  as  well.  Every  force  can  do  something  better  than 
another,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  engineer  to  find  out  what  that  is. 

No  mechanical  experiment  is  without  good  results,  negative  or  posi- 
tive ;  and  the  one  referred  to,  in  showing  that  the  load  must  be  passed 
through  the  tube  instead  of  over  it,  will  repay  to  society  more  than  all 
it  cost:  not  yet  perhaps  in  Europe  if  the  testimony  of  a  recent  writer 
is  reliable,  viz :  that  it  is  there  generally  conceded  that  atmospheric 
pressure  is  of  no  use  to  the  business  of  railways  except  as  a  substitute 
for  ropes  to  pull  trains  up  grades  too  stee^  for  locomotives.  Had  a 
moiety  of  the  money  and  ingenuity  laid  out  on  the  attempts  to  connect 
the  piston  with  the  trains  by  a  factitious,  and  practically  impossible, 
device  been  applied  to  illuminate  and  otherwise  fit  up  the  tunnels  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  that  opinion  had  not  been  hazarded  nor 
endorsed. 

The  data  for  determining  the  comparative  economy  of  the  two  sys- 
tems must  be  wide  of  the  view  we  take  of  them,  if  the  expense  of 
working  atmospheric  be  not  one-third  less  than  that  of  locomotive  lines. 
The  first  cost  may  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence may  not  be  so  great  as  imagined.  The  durability  for  centuries 
of  a  line  of  tubes  must  be  taken  into  the  account  and  the  less  amount 
of  grading  required.  Ascents  and  descents  on  medium  undulating 
ground  would  require  little  or  none.  It  is  not  however  what  a  line 
costs  but  what  it  earns,  and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  its  earn- 
ings for  working  it.  That  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered,  and  it  is 
that  which  seems  to  render  it  all  but  certain  that  the  atmospheric  sys- 
tem is  destined  to  accompany  if  not  to  supplant  the  other. 

I  am  aware  that  the  development  and  progress  of  the  arts  are  as 
much  under  law  as  natural  productions;  that  generic  inventions  appear 
in  a  regular  sequence,  that  they  can  no  more  come  out  of  their  order 
than  living  genera,  that  before  society  is  prepared  to  receive  them  they 
'would  be  deemed  worthless  abortions  of  which  nothing  could  be  made ; 
and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  Jearn  what  discoveries  in^  and  applica- 
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tions  ofy  science  are  to  characterise  remote  cycles  of  time,  they  eonM 
in  all  probability  be  little  better  appreciated  by  us  than  leading  achiere- 
ments  of  our  day  conld  have  been  ten  centuries  ago.  The  fatnre  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  in  its  products  any  more  than  in  itself,  in  its 
philosophy  than  in  its  philosophers,  in  its  inventions  than  in  its  inyen- 
tors.  AH  therefore  that  we  have  to  do,  or  can  do,  is  to  extend  and 
improTC  the  applications  of  known  principles  and  forces,  and  in  doing 
that  we  open  the  way  for  and  hasten  the  advent  of  others. 

Although  things  below  the  mental  are  as  invisible  as  those  beneath 
the  material  horizon,  fresh  additions  to  the  arts  may  generally  be  found 
by  marking  the  signs  of  the  times.  There  are  always  some  ready  to 
be  adopted.  As  respects  improvements  in  travel,  only  one  has  risen 
fairly  into  sight — the  atmospheric  system.  There  may  be  others  more 
promising,  open  to  clairvoyant  engineers  but  we  should  rather  deem 
them  such  as  are  casting  their  shadows  before  them,  and  not  likely  to 
emerge  into  full  view  for  some  time  to  come. 

That  such  will  come  is  certain.  Indications  of  progress  everywhere 
abound,  and  as  respects  engineering,  and  the  arts  generally,  in  a  quarter 
the  most  significant.  Of  the  metahy  iron  has  been  and  is  justly  esteemed 
the  most  valuable  and  indispensable.  The  prime  agent  it  is  also  the 
measure  or  standard  of  civilization.  People  rise  in  the  scale  in  propor- 
tion as  they  employ  it.  This,  its  destined  influence,  is  denoted  by  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  more  abundantly  than  most  others,  and  more  than 
all  or  nearly  all  of  those  in  common  use  put  together.  Its  pre-eminence 
was  early  recognised  and  is  now  more  fully  conceded  than  ever.  With- 
out it  barbarism,  and  semi-barbarism  would  still  have  the  world  to 
themselves.  Without  it  where  had  been  steam  engines,  rail  roads,  gas, 
and  water  works,  telegraphs  and  other  ancient  and  modern  achieve- 
ments. They  could  have  had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  and 
possibly  not  even  in  that. 

But  passing  what  it  has  done  and  is  yet  to  do,  is  its  glory  to  be 
eclipsed  7  Or  are  others  to  be  subject  to  it  and  their  applications  to 
depend  upon  it  for  ever  ?  If  yea,  human  advancement  is  certainly 
limited;  and  the  end  may  be  thought  to  be  almost  in  sight,  since  the 
properties  of  this  metal  are  pretty  thoroughly  known  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  made  the  most  of.  Its  consumption  may  be  vastly 
increased  but  progress  implies  more  than  mere  consumption.  As  it 
interposes  serious  checks  to  the  extension  of  engineering,  as  in  beams 
that  bend  and  chains  that  break  with  their  own  weight,  is  it  to  be 
inferred  that  the  application  of  metal  to  these  and  kindred  purposes 
has  reached  the  climax  ?  Decidedly  not. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  metals  exist  in  greater  profusion  than  iron 
and  with  properties  that  will  make  them  surpass  it  both  as  regards 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  applications.  Two,  of  three  most 
abundant,  are  aluminium  and  magnenum^  the  former  three  times  and 
the  latter  four  times  lighter  than  iron,  and  rivaling  in  their  alloys 
steel  in  hardness  and  tenacity.  One  is  partially  and  the  other  whoUy 
free  from  the  cancer  to  which  iron  is  subject — oxidation  from  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  These  are  the  very  qualities  wanted.  What  could 
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not  now  be  acooinplished  even  in  rapid  traveling  if  locomotive  en^nes 
and  their  trains  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  tiieir  present  weight, 
and  two  thousand  ton  steamers  to  five  hundred  tons.  What  heavy  and 
weak  affairs  our  chain  cables,  suspension  and  other  iron  bridges,  &;c., 
will  one  day  appear  in  contrast  with  the  neat,  light,  and  lasting  fabrics 
then  in  use.  But  everything — every  metal — in  its  own  order. 

Keir  York,  Jime  »th,  IML 

On  Fibres  for  Brushes. 

from  the  London  Meehanki'  Bfacasine,  July,  1801. 

There  is  a  great  demand  just  now  among  brush-makers  for  some 
strong  supple  fibre  which  may  supplement  the  present  supply  of  piassa- 
ba  or  bass  received  from  Brazil.  Two  strong  fibres,  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent palms,  have  been  for  some  time  received  from  the  two  ports  of  Para 
and  Bahia.  Of  late  less  care  has  been  given  to  the  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  these  fibres  in  South  America,  and  they  are  much  mixed  with 
waste  and  useless  fibre.  The  piassaba  fibre,  and  the  so-called  Mexican 
£rass,  the  produce  of  the  leaves  of  Agate,  have  quite  revolutionized  the 
brush  trade  by  cheapening  the  cost  and  replacing  bristles.  Owing  to  the 
improvements  in  Russia,  arising  from  attention  to  bacon  and  ham  cur- 
ing, bristles  are  less  stout  and  plentiful  than  they  used  to  be  from  the 
wild  hogs.  The  attention  of  residents  in  tropical  regions  may  therefore 
be  drawn  with  advantage  to  the  demand  for  new  fibres  for  brush-making, 
street  sweeping  machines,  and  chimney  cleaning  brushes.  The  midribs  of 
the  leaves  of  many  of  the  palms,  a  stronger  and  stouter  substance  than 
the  kittool  and  ejoo  fibres  of  Ceylon  and  the  East,  are  what  is  wanted, 
and  probably  some  wiry  grasses  like  the  esparto  might  be  experimental- 
ized upon  with  advantage.  They  would  realize  a  good  price  if  suitable 
and  to  be  obtained  with  regularity  and  in  quantity. 


Deposit  in  Boilers. 

Vrom  the  London  MeehMtiei'  Maguine,  July,  1864. 

Sib: — As  you  requested  me  to  inform  you  how  I  got  on  with  my 
experiments  on  removing  the  deposit  from  steam  boilers  with  ordinary 
Bteam,  I  beg  to  inform  yon  of  the  result. 

I  had  the  boilers  blown  off  on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  at  six  o'clock  I  commenced  letting  the  steam  into  them.  I  kept 
the  supply  of  steam  up  to  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  slight  flame  from  fag- 
gots both  in  tube  and  flue ;  I  then  opened  the  manholes.  The  men 
went  in  on  Monday,  when  they  succeeded  in  removing  about  one-third 
more  deposit  than  had  ever  been  got  out  before,  although  the  boilers 
were  working  a  week  less  than  their  usual  time.  I  also  find  we  are 
doing  the  same  amount  of  work  since  with  a  slight  decrease  in  our 
consumption  of  fuel. 

By  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
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that  we  have  done  some  good,  although  upon  going  into  the  boilers  I 
could  not  see  much  difference  in  their  condition.  Still  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  try  the  process  every  time  we  clean  out,  which  is  about  once 
a  month,  and  I  am  sanguine  that  eventually  the  boilers  will  become 
thoroughly  clean. 

It  is  my  intention  to  use  the  soda  ash,  as  you  suggested.  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  what  quantity  I  ought 
to  use.  In  my  former  letter  I  gave  you  the  dimensions  of  the  boilers. 
Our  consumption  of  coal  is  about  1  ton  10  cwt.  per  day. 


Process  for  making  Shot. 

From  the  London  Meohanlcs'  Magvxine,  July,  1864. 

Captain  Palliser,  of  the  18th  hussars,  has  produced  strong  and  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  shot  by  a  simple  process.  Instead  of  casting  the  shot 
in  sand  and  allowing  the  surface  to  cool  gradually,  the  metal  is  pour- 
ed into  a  cold  iron  mould  so  as  to  cool  the  surface  with  the  utmost 
possible  rapidity  long  before  the  interior  has  hardened.  In  this  way  a 
ball  is  turned  out  which,  to  judge  from  recent  trials,  combines  almost 
the  hardness  of  steel  with  the  destructive  effects  of  a  segment  shell. 


Fbr  thA  Joamal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Description  of  Messrs,  Borie  ^  Mackie's  Cork  Cutting  Machine. 
Patented  September  29th,  1863. 

On  reference  to  the  accompanying  cuts,  c,  c,  c,  c,  are  parallel  cross 
pieces  of  a  frame  work  in  front  of  which  revolves  the  vertical  contin- 
uous knife.  A,  the  latter  being  secured  to  the  edge  of  a  horizontal  disk,  B. 
In  the  rear  ends  of  the  cross  pieces  turns  a  shaft  £,  to  which  are  secured 
arms  F,  the  latter  being  connected  by  rods  e  to  a  frame  d,  which  slides 
in  slots  a  in  the  cross  pieces  c;  the  journals  of  the  shafts  c  and  c'  turn- 
ing in  the  said  frame.  On  each  of  the  shafts  (?  is  a  toothed  pulley  J, 
which  engages  with  a  smaller  pulley  j'  on  the  shaft  c/. 

To  an  arm  d,  projecting  from  the  side  of  one  of  the  cross  pieces  c, 
is  hinged  one  end  of  a  plate  H,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
rubber  spring  o,  the  latter  tending  to  draw  the  end  of  the  plate  to- 
wards the  cross  piece;  and  in  the  said  plate  is  a  slot  /  enlarged  at 
each  end,  through  which  projects  the  outer  end  of  one  of  the  shafts  c', 
there  being  a  collar  %  on  the  said  shaft,  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  pass 
freely  through  the  enlarged  ends  of  the  slot,  but  not  through  the  small- 
er portion  of  the  same. 

A  spring  m,  coiled  round  the  shaft  <?',  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
frame  n,  and  at  the  other  to  a  collar  n,  which  turns  freely  but  cannot 
move  laterally  on  the  shaft. 

In  suitable  bearings  at  the  under  side  of  the  cross  pieces  c  turn 
the  journals  of  two  driving  pulleys  i,  which  are  so  situated  that  when 
the  parts  of  the  machine  are  in  the  position  shown  in  Figs.  1  &nd  3^ 
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the  peripheries  of  each  of  the  driving  pulleys  will  be  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  pully  J  above  it. 

When  the  machine  has  to  be  used,  a  rotary  motion  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  is  imparted  to  the  knife  a  and  to  the  driving  pulleys  I ; 
a  block  of  cork  is  then  inserted,  in  the  manner  described  hereafter, 
between  the  disks,  k  k  and  a  vibrating  motion  is  imparted  to  the  shaft 
E.  The  first  movement  of  the  shaft  k  and  its  arms  F  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  (Fig.  1)  will  move  forward  the  frame  D  and  the  shafts  e 
and  c',  the  peripheries  of  the  pulleys  J  will  be  brought  in  contact  with 
those  of  the  revolving  pulleys  I,  and  a  rapid  rotary  motion  will  thus 
be  imparted  to  the  shafts  c  and  c',  and  to  the  block  of  cork,  which,  as 
it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  knife  a,  is  rapidly  cut  to  a  cylindrical 
form. 

As  the  frame  D  approaches  the  limit  of  its  forward  motion,  the  col- 
lar i  is  brought  opposite  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  slot  /,  and  tho 
plate  H  is  carried  over  the  said  collar,  and  brought  against  the  side  of 
the  cross  piece  c,  by  the  action  of  the  rubber  spring  o.  As  the  frame 
is  drawn  back  the  collar  i  will  bear  on  the  outer  side  of  the  inclined 
plate  H  and  the  shaft  c'  will  thus  be  moved  laterally  so  that  the  disk 
k  will  cease  to  bear  on  the  block  of  cork^  which  will  fall  into  a  suitable 
receptacle. 


Another  block  of  cork  is  now  placed  in  the  position  shown  by  dotted 
lines,  Fig.  1,  and  as  the  frame  J>  is  drawn  still  further  back,  the  distance 
between  the  disks  k  is  increased  until  each  is  opposite  one  end  of  che 
cork,  when  the  collar  i  will  reach  the  enlarged  end  of  the  plate  n  and 
will  pass  through  the  same  as  the  spring  m  draws  back  the  shaft  t ;  the 
4i0k  k  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  cork,  the 
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latter  being  held  firmly  between  the  two  disks  and  carried  forward  to 
be  operated  on  by  the  wheel  A  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described. 

When  desirable,  several  of  these  feeding  devices  may  be  placed 
around  one  cutting  wheel  a. 

In  Fig.  2  is  illustrated  a  device  for  maintaining  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  knife  a,  perfectly  sharp. 


0,  is  a  stationary  frame  which  is  situated  at  one  side  of  the  knife  A, 
and  in  which  slides  the  frame  M,  the  latter  being  raised  or  lowered  by 
turning  the  screw  p.  On  each  side  of  the  frame  M  are  brackets  in 
which  turn  the  journals  of  a  grinding  wheel  L,  one  of  the  latter  being 

so  situated  as  to  grind  the  inner 
^(^^vT^^^^Mw^     riC.3     edge  of  the  knife  to  the  required 
\  bevel  while  the  other  bears  lightly 
^^  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  same.  The 
grinding  wheels  are  geared  together, 
and  are  connected  with  any  suit- 
able operating  part  of  the  machine 
80  as  to  be  kept  in  constant  rotation. 
As  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  ground 
away,  the  grinding  wheels  are  main- 
;\^i     //J  tained  in  contact  with  the  same  bj 

^^i^  lowering  the  frame  M. 

Messrs.  Borie  &  Mackie  hare  now  in  operation  a  machine  in  which 
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there  are  three  feeders  and  a  sharpening  device,  situated  at  equal  dis- 
tances around  one  cutting  wheel.  An  attendant  is  stationed  at  each 
feeder  which  will  feed  over  eleven  thousand  corks  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
in  which  time,  therefore,  33,000  corks  are  cut  bj  one  machine  with 
three  feeders,  all  of  the  corks  being  as  smooth  and  regular  as  those 
cut  by  hand.  Bj  setting  the  feeding  device  at  an  angle  to  the  knife, 
the  corks  maj  be  cut  of  any  desired  taper. 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  September  15^A,  1864. 

William  Sellers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

John  H.  Cooper,  Recording  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown,  exhibited  and  described  a  model  of  a  new 
manner  of  working  the  Slide  Valves  of  Steam  Engines. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  described  a  new  method  of  preventing  the  prim- 
ing of  Steam  Boilers. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Vance  exhibited  a  model  of  the  apparatus  for  dressing 
Ship  Planks,  patenttd  by  him,  which  he  described,  and  explained  its 
advantages. 

Professor  A.  L.  Fleury  read  the  following  paper  which  he  illustrated 
by  diagrams. 

The  subject  I  have  the  pleasure  to  explain  this  evening  is  one  that 
has  recently  occupied  many  of  the  best  European  metallurgists,  and 
is  one  of  particular  interest  to  this  great  iron-producing  State. 

The  want  of  a  uniform  and  rational  system  of  blast  furnaces  has 
long  been  felt,  and  judging  from  the  reported  results  that  have  been 
obtained  in  the  use  of  a  new  '^  Universal  Blast  and  Smelting  Furnace," 
the  invention  of  the  Russian  Mining  Engineer,  and  Major  General 
Woldemar  Rachette,  this  want  seems  to  be  fully  supplied. 

After  three  years  of  most  perfect  success  in  Russia,  where  a  number 
of  large  furnaces  have  been  built  at  the  Iron  and  Copper  Smelting 
Works  of  Prince  Demidoff  at  Nischne  Tagilsk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Mining  Engineer,  Mr. 
Charles  Aubel,  these  results  became  known  in  Germany,  and  Mr.  Aubel 
then  undertook  the  practical  introduction  of  this  fully  tested  invention 
in  that  country.  A  furnace  was  at  once  constructed  under  his  super- 
intendence at  Mnlheim  in  Saxony,  and  the  results  which  crowned  this 
undertaking  relieved  every  doubt  as  to  the  working  of  poor  iron  ores 
and  the  general  advantages  that  have  been  claimed  by  the  inventor, 
"who  has  not,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  important  discoveries,  been 
led  to  adopt  at  once  his  new  system ;  it  has  taken  him  many  years  of 
costly  experiments  with  various  forms,  such  as  annular,  elliptical, 
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trapezoidal  and  horse-shoe-shaped  furnaces  to  develope  this  last  sao- 
cessful  modification.  Models  of  his  system  of  smelting  furnaces  for 
^forking  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver-ores,  together  with  the  products 
and  the  authenticated  statements  of  the  advantages  that  were  obtained 
in  Russia  over  the  furnaces  of  the  old  system  were  sent  to  the  great 
World's  Fair  at  London,  and  the  inventor  rewarded  with  the  prize-medal 
of  that  department.  Letters  Patent  for  this  useful  invention  were 
granted  in  Russia,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Austria,  and 
recently  also  in  the  United  States. 

To  give  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  a  full  explanation  of  this 
invention  is  the  object  of  my  present  communication.  This  system  of 
blast  and  smelting  furnaces  differs  from  that  now  in  use  in  several 
distinct,  and  very  important  features,  and  in  order  to  give  a  correct 
idea,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  description. 

The  inventor  has  called  this  furnace  '*  Universal"  because  the  ex- 
perience of  several  years  has  shown  him  that  with  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  general  system  it  can  with  equal  success  be  adopted  for 
smelting  of  iron,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  other 
ores  or  mats,  also  for  the  direct  production  of  cast  steel,  and  the 
liquefaction  of  metals  in  general. 

The  hearth  of  the  Rachette  furnace  (as  seen  in  the  ground  plan  of 
the  annexed  sketch  taken  from  the  working  drawings  of  the  last  built 
iron  blast  furnace  at  Mulheim),  presents  the  shape  of  an  etongated 
rectangle^  and  rises  up  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  square  pyramid. 

The  sfiape  of  the  furnace,  long^  narrow^  and  comparatively  loWj  i« 
further  distinguished  by  being  tcider  at  the  tunnel  head  (the  top  of 
the  furnace),  and  having  a  double  series  of  tuyeres,  (blast  tubes,)  ar- 
ranged in  alternate,  interchanging  order. 

The  iron  blast  furnace  has  two  working  sides  or  tymps,  and  under 
its  hearth  and  all  through  the  walls  a  system  of  channels  and  flues,  by 
means  of  which  the  furnace,  while  being  built,  is  dried  out  and  heated 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  and  afterwards  verUilated,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  walls  from  being  too  much  expanded  and  injured  by  the 
accumulating  heat. 

The  advantages  developed  and  obtained  by  these  radical  features  of 
the  Rachette  furnace,  compared  with  the  results  of  the  present  furnace 
system  as  stated  in  the  European  journals  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

I.  A  great  saving  (in  some  instances  of  more  than  one-half)  th 
TMLterial,  time^  and  labor  in  their  construction, 

Mr.  Aubel  states  that  the  cost  of  a  Rachette  furnace  (of  2600  cubic 
feet  area)  at  Nischne  Tagilsk  in  Russia,  including  the  tunnel  bridge 
and  furnace-mantle,  was  only  3500  silver  Roubles  (75  c.  in  gold  each) 
and  estimates  that  a  similar  furnace,  producing  about  20  tons  of  cast 
iron  per  day  costs  in  Germany  not  more  than  10,000  Prussian  ihdUrs. 

At  the  present  high  prices  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country,  I 
think  that  a  Rachette  furnace  of  20  tons  per  day  capacity  (exclusive 
of  blast,  and  other  machinery),  can  be  built  for  from  15  to  1(25,000. 

The  last  constructed  furnace  at  Mulheim,  Qermanj,  producing  from 
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20  to  25  tons  of  cast  iron  per  day,  was  built  in  four  manihey  and  at 
once  set  to  work. 
From  these  data  the  above  stated  advantage  is  at  once  apparent. 

II.  A  greatly  iru^reaeedproductiveneeSy  amounting  in  some  instances 
to  more  than  three  times  the  old  furnaces,  and  a  eaving  in  fuel  and 
blast. 

An  iron  furnace  of  the  old  round  form  at  Nischne  Tagilsk  of  5907 
cubic  feet  capacity^  51  feet  high,  worked  on  magnetic  ore  containing 
67-5  per  cent  of  metallic  iron  with  4578  cubic  feet  of  charcoal  gave 
22  tons  of  gray  pig  iron  per  24  hours. 

.  A  Rachette  furnace  of  2125  cubic  feet  capacity,  only  22f  feet  high 
with  12  tuyeres,  worked  with  a  consumption  of  6341  cubic  feet  of 
charcoal  the  same  ore  to  an  average  yield  of  30  tons  per  day. 

The  Mulheim  Rachette  furnace  of  about  2800  cubic  feet  capacity 
yielded  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  its  working  over  21  tons  of  the  best 
gray  pig  iron,  and  this  too  with  poor  ore,  and  with  a  consumption  of 
li  ton  of  coke  to  1  ton  of  iron.  Moreover  the  ores  were  such  that 
from  50  to  55  tons  of  limestone  flux  had  to  be  used  per  100  tons  of 
ore. — With  respect  to  the  saving  of  fuel  in  this  furnace  it  must  also  be 
stated  that  it  only  requires  from  IJ  to  2  pounds  pressure,  while  the 
furnaces  of  the  ordinary  form  require  a  blast  of  double  and  three  times 
that  pressure.  Hence  at  the  new  Mulheim  furnace  half  the  fuel 
formerly  required  for  generating  steam  for  the  blast  engines  is  now 
saved.  These  results  are  mostly  due  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
furnace. 

Being  low,  and  possessing  an  extended  and  well  regulated  smelting 
Eone,  (an  advantage  that  none  of  the  several  furnaces  in  use,  round, 
oval  or  otherwise  shaped  can  present,)  further,  being  widened  at  the 
top,  (an  advantage  Truran,  one  of  our  best  authorities  in  iron  matters, 
has  fully  acknowledged),  the  ores  only  remain  seven  hours  in  the  fur- 
nace, while  the  old  system  of  furnaces  they  remain  from  16  to  24  hours. 

in.  A  better  and  more  uniform  quality  of  pig  iron. 

The  reported  results  obtained  in  Russia  and  Germany  speak  unani- 
mously of  the  good  and  uniform  metal  obtained  in  the  Rachette  furnace, 
even  as  has  recently  been  demonstrated,  from  an  inferior  and  poor  ore. 

IV.  An  easier  management  of  the  process,  and  less  liability  to  get  out 
of  order,  while  at  the  same  time  a  better  preservation  of  the  furnace 
is  insured. 

The  drying  and  heating  arrangement,  by  means  of  channels  and 
flues,  extending  from  under  the  hearth  through  the  walls  upwards  to 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  has  been  found  of  great  value. 

Not  only  is  the  furnace  thereby  at  a  small  cost  dried  out  and  heated 
from  the  outside  inside,  but  it  serves  also,  when  the  furnace  is  at  work, 
to  ventilate  it,  and  to  carry  off  the  excessive  radiated  heat,  and  prevents 
the  furnace  from  becoming  overheated.  This  arrangement  fills  a 
third  important  office,  namely  that  of  making  it  possible  to  rid  the 
furnace  from  the  so-called  scaffolding,  (what  however  no  good  iron 
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master  Bhonld  allow  to  take  place)  I  mean  thereby  the  adhering  of 
iron  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  flues  are  so  arranged  that  hj 
closing  up  certain  apertures  the  heat  can  be  concentrated  on  any  part 
of  the  furnace  and  so  the  scaffolding  melted  down  without  recurring 
to  the  expensive  blowing-out  remedy. 

The  number  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  tusferes  deserve  also 
some  consideration.  They  are  not  placed  opposite  each  other — ^but 
in  an  interchanging  alternate  order,  A  regular  and  continuous  gmelt- 
ing  zone  is  thereby  obtained,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  rotary 
motion  that  is  imparted  to  the  smelting  particles  facilitates  their  con- 
tact with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  a  much  better  extent  than  the  oval 
or  circular  system.  Five  to  six  tuyere$  have  hitherto  been  considered 
best  adapted  for  iron  smelting  about  2  feet  apart. — For  copper  and 
lead  16  to  24  tuyereB  have  been  employed  to  advantage.  The  inven- 
tor has  also  successfully  used  so  called  ^^»lit  blast  boxes"  whereby  the 
wind  is  introduced  in  one  continuous  sheet.  The  manner  of  charging 
the  furnace  is  the  same  as  used  in  others,  except  that  the  ore  and  flux 
are  fed  more  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  tunnel  head,  while  the 
coal  is  placed  more  toward  the  middle.  The  flux  and  ore  are  thereby 
brought  more  into  immediate  contact  with  the  blast  and  smelting  sone, 
leaving  the  fuel  more  toward  the  middle.  This  has  been  found  to  give 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  saving  of  fuel  and  more  perfect  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore. 

The  following  dimensions  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Aubel  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  iron  furnaces: — 

Height  about  80  feet ;  width  of  hearth  at  the  base  2f  to  3  feet ; 
length  of  hearth  16  to  18  feet ;  width  at  the  top  about  7  feet. 

We  will  now  consider  the  success  which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  Rachette  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  copper  and  lead  ores. 

In  a  copper-smelting  furnace  of  this  construction  in  Russia  53^  tons 
of  copper  ore  were  smelted  in  24  hourSy  while  in  a  furnace  of  the  old 
construction  not  more  than  8^  tons  could  be  produced  in  the  same  time. 
A  furnace  of  this  kind  therefore  replaces  6  to  7  furnaces  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Comparative  tables,  sent  from  St.  Petersburgh  show  further 
remarkable  economy  in  fuel  (from  25  to  33  per  cent.)  and  a  great 
saving  in  labor : — 

The  working  of  the  Rachette  furnace  has  been  found  to  be  much 
easier  and  the  slags  more  regular  and  about  0, 1  percent  poorer  than 
those  taken  from  the  old  furnaces.  The  duration  of  a  smelting  period 
in  Russia  is  usually  50  to  60  days,  the  Rachette  furnace  however,  has 
made  a  working  of  more  than  140  days  without  interruption. — As  was 
the  case  with  the  iron  furnaces,  the  attention  of  eminent  German 
metallurgists  was  also  directed  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Rachette  furnace 
for  smelting  copper  and  lead. 

Mr.  0.  Hartman  in  Saalfield,  Germany,  communicates  some  interest- 
ing trials  which  he  has  made  with  a  diminutive  Rachette  furnace  for 
smelting  of  copper.  This  furnace  has  a  length  of  4^  feet  below  and  above, 
is  10  feet  high,  3  feet  wide  at  the  hearth,  and  4j^  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
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These  tuyeres  on  eacb  side  supply  the  llast ;  the  hearth  from  the  fire 
wall  to  the  front  has  a  fall  of  4  inches  and  the  tuyeres  are  so  placed  as 
to  correspond  with  this  fall  and  are  23  inches  above  the  hearth.  The 
blast  is  supplied  by  a  rotary  fan-blower  of  8  feet  diameter,  making 
about  1100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  result  is  reported  to  be  of  a 
most  satisfactory  nature.  In  24  hours  15  to  20  tons  of  ore  were 
worked  up,  and  the  fullest  satisfaction  in  every  respect  obtained. 

Another  furnace  on  the  Bachette  system  has  recently  been  built 
at  the  Altenau,  (Germany)  silver  works  for  smelting  of  lead  ores  and 
is  now  in  most  successful  operation. 

This  furnace  is  20  feet  high,  7  feet  4  inches  long,  3  feet  below  and 
4f  feet  wide  on  the  top.  5  tuyeres  on  each  side  (IJ  in.  diameter), 
furnish  the  blast  about  16  inches  above  the  hearth.  It  was  set  to 
work  on  the  28th  of  June  this  year,  and  has  smelted  up  to  the  2d  of 
July,  10|  tons  of  lead  with  the  average  consumption  of  1  pound  of  coke 
to  10  pounds  of  orej  while  another  furnace  of  the  old  construction  did 
not  in  the  same  time  produce  more  than  4  tons  and  150  tons  of  lead 
with  an  average  consumption  of  1  ton  of  coke  to  7  tons  of  ore. 

Mr.  Aubel  mentions  also  the  adaptability  of  the  Rachette  furnace 
for  the  smelting  of  cast  steely  either  from  the  ore  or  from  the  adapted 
materials,  such  as  wrought  and  cast  iron,  or  cast  iron  and  oxides.  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  more  particularly  to  this  point  of  importance. 
The  above  named  gentleman  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  melting 
Platinum  before  the  mouth  of  a  tuyere ; — there  is  therefore  no  reason 
why  this  class  of  furnace  will  not  answer  for  the  production  of  large 
masses  of  steel. 

I  learn  that  the  assignee  in  this  country,  Mr.  Alexander  Trippel, 
chemist  at  the  Lehigh  Zinc  works  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  invited  Mr. 
Charles  Aubel  to  come  to  this  country  and  assist  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Rachette  furnace.  Several  parties  have  already  declared  their 
intention  to  build  furnaces  on  this  new  system  and  a  smelting  work  is 
contemplated  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  where  furnaces  for 
smelting  lead  and  copper  on  this  principle  will  be  erected. 

The  great  importance  of  this  improvement  to  all  iron  masters  in  its 
economy  and  results  has  induced  the  owner  of  the  patent  in  this 
country  to  make  arriingements  to  form  a  company  of  such  parties  as 
will  at  once  interest  themselves  in  the  introduction  of  the  system. 

Those  wishing  further  information  can  address  Mr.  A.  Trippel, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  A.  L.  Fleury,  care  National  Hotel,  New  York,  or 
C.  B.  Norton,  Esq.,  151,  Broadway,  New  York. 

DESCBIPTION  OP  PLATB  V. 

Fig.  1  Front  View. 
<*     2  Vertical  Section.    A,  the  interior;  a,  a,  tuyeres;  5,  the  chamber ;  e,  e^ 

flues. 
«      3  Longitudinal  Section. 

>c     4  Horiasontal  Section  of  the  Hearth.    A,  the  hearth ;  a,  a,  the  tuyeres. 
•<     5  Horizontal  Section  of  the  Hearth,    c,  the  heating  chamber ;  6,  the  fluei. 
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A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  Sbptkmbkb,  1864,  with 
those  0/ September,  1868,  and  of  the  same  month  for  fourteek  years,  at  PhiUuUl^ 
phia.  Pa,  Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  River.  Latltade  Zifi 
57 J'  N.;  Longitude  76<»  lOJ^  W  from  Greenwich.  By  J.  A.  Kiskpatbick,  A.  M. 


^ptember, 

September, 

September, 

1864. 

1868. 

for  14  years. 

Thermometer — Highest — degree,     . 

81 -OO* 

83-00* 

95-00O 

"                      **          date, 

24th. 

7th  &  17th. 

12th  1851. 

*•               Warmest  day— Mean, 

76-00 

77-17 

85-20 

♦«                     »*           "       date. 

24th. 

7th. 

6th  1854. 

*«               Lowest— degree, 

51-00 

4100 

89-00 

"                    *»         date, 

26th. 

27th. 

25th  1856. 

«<               Coldest  day— Mean, 

58-60 

51-67 

61-30 

««                     "        "      date,  . 

26th. 

26th. 

30th  1853. 

**               Mean  daily  oscillation, 

12-30 

14-66 

16-46 

"                   "        "     range,    . 

4-82 

4-22 

4-67 

**              Means  at  7  a.m  ,     . 

63-22 

61-57 

62-61 

"              2PM.,       . 

70-78 

70-68 

74-38 

«*                 "          0  p.m.,     . 

66-32 

64-70 

66-54 

"                  "      for  the  month. 

66-77 

66-65 

67-84 

Barometer— Highest— Inches, 

80-117  in. 

30-312  in. 

80-480  in. 

"                 "         date,      . 

8th. 

23d. 

16th  1851. 

"          Greatest  moan  daily  press. 

80-072 

80-244 

30-881 

"               ♦*        date, 

7tb. 

23d. 

16th  I80L 

"          Lowest — Inches, 

29-460 

29-281 

29-281 

•«               "         date, 

24th. 

18th. 

18th  1868. 

**          Least  mean  daily  press.. 

29-588 

29-460 

29-408 

««               **        date, 

24th. 

18th. 

16th  l'8.38. 

**          Mean  daily  range, 
*«          Means  at  7  a.m.. 

0108 

0116 

0-122 

29-786 

29-940 

29-957 

«*                    "            2  P.M., 

29-760 

29-896 

29-917 

*»                     "              9  P.M., 

39-796 

29-939 

29-989 

»*               "     for  the  month,  . 

29-780 

29-925 

29-938 

Force  of  Vapor— Greatest— Inches, 

0-741  in 

0-784  in. 

0-991  in. 

**            **              "            date,     . 

24th. 

17th. 

6th  1854. 

"            "         Least— Inches,      . 

•268 

•166 

•161 

««            "              *'       date. 

26th. 

26th. 

29th  1860. 

»           "         Means  at  7  A.M.,   . 

•442 

•423 

•468 

"              •*              **              2  P.M.,     . 

•489 

•462 

•489 

»*            "            "            9  p.m.,    . 

•464 

•449 

-507 

"            "            "      for  the  month. 

•446 

•441 

•488 

Relative  Humidity— Greatest— per  ct., 
*»           «•                   "           date. 

97-0  per  ct. 

90-0  per  c. 

100-0  per  ct 

6th. 

18th. 

2d  1854. 

•*           *'               Least — per  ct., 
"            ♦*                   "       date,    . 

89-0 

88-0 

29-0 

16th. 

22d  &  26th. 

2d  1859. 

"           **               Means  at  7  a.m., 

74-6 

72-6 

781 

"            **                   ••          2  p.m., 

57-8 

67-6 

66-9 

"           "                   "          9  p.m., 

69-5 

69-8 

74-0 

•*            **                   "for  the  month 

67-8 

66*6 

69-8 

Clouds— Number  of  clear  days,*    . 

8 

11* 

11-2 

"            **              cloudy  day?,     • 

22 

19- 

18-8 

"        Means  of  sky  cov'd  at  7  a.m.. 

62-8  per  ct. 

54-3  p  e. 

66-0  per  ct. 

i<           ti           it      if          0  P.M. 

70-7 

53-7 

52-6 

"            "            "      "          9p.m!! 

47-7 

40-7 

86-2 

"            "            "      for  the  month, 

60-2 

49-6 

48-2 

Rain. — Amount, 

7817  in. 

0-978  in. 

4-07S  in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell. 

18. 

7* 

81 

Prevailing  Winds— Times  in  1000 

569«26'w244 

n47«7'w  ^115 

889«25'W.189 

•  Sky  one-ihird  or  1«m  oorered  at  th«  hoars  of  obwrTation*^  . 
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WOOD'S     PATENT. 


NEW  FUSIBLE  METAL  AND  IMPROVED  ALLOTS; 

For  Solders;  Cements;  Plugs  for  Safety  Valves;  Thermoscopic  Gauges; 
Light  Castings;  Moulds;  Dies;  Medallions;  Copying  delicate 
forms,  natural  or  artificial;  Hermetic  Sealing;  Sil- 
vering Mirrors;  Electrotype  and  Stereo- 
type purposes,  &;c.,  &c. 

Oombinii^  valuable  qnadities  possessed  by  no  other 
class  of  alloys. 

fSBOUBED  BY  LKTTBBS  PATENT,  March  20,  1860.) 


Tlie  Patent  embraces  the  clau  of  Fusible  Alloys  produced  by  combining  Cadmium 
with  certain  metals,  in  the  proportions  set  forth  In  the  specification,  and  secures  to  the 
undersigned  the  use  of  Cadmium  in  these  combinations  and  proportions  for  the  production 
of  said  alloys. 

The  most  fusible  form  melts  at  150^  Fahr.  or  some  50°  or  60°  below  the  melting 
point  of  the  most  fusible  alloys  hitherto  known ;  it  possesses  other  advantages  over 
them,  in  hardness,  tenacity,  &c.;  it  does  not  contain  Mercury.  It  may  be  rendered  still 
more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  Mercury,  voithout  materially  impairing  its  tenacity f 
whereas  other  alloys  are  rendered  exceedingly  fragile  when  thus  amalgamated.  This 
form  of  metal  is  rather  brittle,  being  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  old  **  fusible  me- 
tal." 

Another  form  is  remarkable  for  its  great  tenacity,  in  connexion  with  a  very  low  melt- 
ing point;  it  melts  at  about  280°,  It  is  similar  in  tenacity  and  flexibility  to  the  finest 
and  most  easily  melted  tin  solder,  but  harder  and  much  more  fusible.  It  is  stronger  than 
the  bismuth  solders  that  melt  at  as  low  a  heat,  and  cheaper. 

Bute,  County,  Town,  and  Laboratory  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Patent  Fusible 
Alloys,  with  directions  for  modifications  of  the  formuls  for  special  results,  are  for  sale  on 
liberal  terms. 

SSamples  sufficient  for  testing  the  qualities  of  the  alloys,  famished  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, upon  payment  of  charges. 

For  particulars  Address,  Da.  D.  B.  WOOD. 

July  1st,  1864.  Alhany,  New  York. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  ExMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 

STRUCTION  OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 

Mliutraied  with  10  Copperplates.   Price,  |1'50. 

Also,  a  few  copies  of  a  Treatise  on  the 

MARISTE  BOII^ERS  OF  THE  VJVITED  STATES^ 

By  B.  H.  BARTOL,  Engineer.    Price,  $  I-50. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

HaU  of  the  Fnuiklin  Institute. 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 
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NASMVTH'S 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &Sons,  Assignees  of  the  Patent  for  the  United  State*.) 
The  undesigned  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  to  the  Nasmtth  PArtirT  Stxax 
Hammxr,  now  8o  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  they  are 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fii>y  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
Dies,  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  500  lbs.,  falling  1^  ft,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  uae,) 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 
1st,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  being 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

2d,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
/he  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  at  any  point,  bo  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgiogs,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  dec,  &c..  The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suitcir 
cumstancps,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  loeses incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  far 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  1:2 very  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  dc  SONS, 

Southwark  Foundry ,  Philadelphia, 
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PASCAL  IRON  WOEKS, 


fistabllslied  in  1$31» 


■  ORRIS,   TASKER   <^   Co., 

I  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

iich  to  8  inches  bore,  for  Steax,  Gas,  Water,  &c«,  with  T's,  L's  Stops,  Yaltks, 
with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.  MaUeaUe  Iron  and  Brass  Fittings,  GlfMS 
llfrer  Tabes,  Blasting  Tubes,  &c. 

Galvanized  Tabes  and  Fittings  for  water. 

Lap-ivelded  Boiler  Flues, 

1^  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  definite  lengths,  23  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

,  Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out. 
I  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 
out ;  and  PUmps  for  same. 
Colls  of*  Tube   For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tayere  Colls, 

For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 

Double  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 

Drying  Closets 

by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 
Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

n(Aeaai  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels, 
ftte  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  &c.;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  be 
med. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

^  JPfMlLer^S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwellings, 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  &c. 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description.^ 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches, 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  &c. 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus^ 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollers,  dec. 

COIiVJMESrS, 
Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATn  TITBS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCREWING  MACHINES, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

^irOBKS,  Soutb  FlfUb,  between  Tasker  and  Blorrls  Sts., 

^ir  ARBnOUSG  A  OFFICK^  ]¥o.  909  Soutb  3d  St.,  Pbllada. 

nxBsn  X0BBI8,  cHAi.  wmmm, 

THOS.  r  U81XB,  Jr.,  8.  P.  M.  TAilB 

HXHBT  Q.  MOWS.  ^  . 
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Contents  for  October,  1864. 


CIVIL  ENGINBERING. 
On  the  Testing  of  Chain  Cables,  .... 

Ban  at  the  Entrance  of  Harbors  on  Tide-water.    By  D.  8.  Howard, 

C.  &M.  Eng.,  .  .  .  .  . 

On  the  Hachinery  employed  in  sinking  Artesian  Wells  on  the  Continent, 
The  Adhesion  of  Krupp*3  Patent  Steel  Tyres, 
'  General  Problem  of  Trussed  Girders.    By  Prof.  De  V.  Wood, 
The  Cinematics  of  the  Slide  Valve.  By  Albert  Aston,  U.S.  Corps  N.  Eng., 

The  Tunnel  to  Supply  the  City  of  Chicago  with  Water, 

I 

j  MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boil«r  £xplo> 
sions,  Manchester,  .... 

'  On  the  Supposed  Nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Oxygen, 

On  the  Spectra  of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 

On  the  Parabolic  Construction  of  Ships.  By  John  W.  Nystrom, 

Artificial  Light  and  Lighting  Materials, 

Artificial  Lighting,  .  .  .  • 

Atmospheric  Pressure  as  a  Traveling  Force,  vs.  Animal  Power  and  Steam 
Locomotives,  .... 

On  Fibres  for  Brushes,       .... 

Deposit  in  Boilers,  ,  .  .  .    " 

Process  for  Making  Shot,  .  .  ■ 

Description  of  Messrs.  Borie  &  Mackio's  Cork  Cutting  Machine,  . 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting,  September  16,  IdSi,  , 

Notice  of  Rchctto's  Bhist  and  Smelting  Furnace. 
By  Prof.  A.  L.  Fleury, 

METEOROLOGY. 
Th«  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.    By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A.M., 
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STEAM    ENOINEEBING, 

By  B.  F.  ISHEltWOODi  Chief  Eng.  U.  S.  Hayy: 

CmSf  Of  THl  BURSAU  OV  BHUM  SMOCrBSKINa, 
NAVY  BEPARTMENT: 

Mad«  principally  to  aid  in  aicertaining  the  comparatiye  economic  oMdOMCy 
of  Steam  naod  with  dillerent  measvres  of  expansion  ;  and  the  abMrtato 
coat  of  the  power  obtained  therefrom  in  weights  of  Fuel  and  Steam* 

The  eanaaa'and  qQantitlea  of  the  COMdeaMltloas  in  the  Cylinder ;  the  econooiic 
eiEMt  of  Steam-iaclietlay,  and  Steam  saperlieatlay,  and  of  Tuiooe 
proportiona  of  CTjrllBder  capacity  for  the  same  weight  of  Steam  naed  per  atioke 
of  pictQB. 

The  eeonomic  and  abeolote  CTaporatiTe  eadeacles  of  Bollen  of  dif- 
ferent tjpea  and  proportiona.  The  comparatire  tsaloriflc  Talaes  of  difimnl 
Coals  ai  iteam  generators.  The  performance  of  United  States  War  Screw  i 
era,  Ac*,  dtc.,  Ac 
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A  SAFE  STEAM  BOILER, 


The  SnbflcribAr  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the  * 

«f  HARRISON  STEAM  BOILER," 

*\^  Bipes  to  si^  purrJiii^rp.  • 

The  attention  of  Manufacturers  and  others  is  called  to  the  new  Stiax  Gikiiato«» 
is  comt^tolng  essential  advantages  in  absolute  saftfy  ft^nA  devtmctiva  expl«sioA,  lliil 
eoA  and  durabiUt^*  economy  of  fuel,  facility  of  cleaning  and  transportation,  dtc^  M^ 
not  possessed  by  any  boiler  now  in  use. 

These  boilers  may  be  seen  in  dally  opecatioa,  driving  tha  uxtenaife  vm^  o£  IIimm 
WM.  SELLERS  dc  CO.,  Sixtkbnth  amo  Hamiitom  Stbuts  ;  at  8.  W.  CATTBLL'B 
FAGToav,  S^atow  Sirtmtv,  SriivTi.KiLi ;  and  at  OARSED'S  Trrnont  Mill,  Fbanc- 
roB».    ' 

108.  HARRCBON,  Jr., 

Washington  Building. 
No.  ni^o,  THIRD  STREET. 
•    •        '  •        •  Philadelphia. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
PHIL  ABELFHIA  ADEHC7  FOR  FROCDRIMO  FATBITS 

IN  THS 

UNITEQ  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

FORREST  PLACE  No.  123^  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEIPSIC,  BERLIN 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H.  Howson  prepares  Specifications,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  AssignmeBt,  condacU  Into- 
ferences,  Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues,  Exteniions,  Slc^  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Caveats,  ReporU  as  to  the  PatenUbility  and  Utility  of  In  ventions,  and  also  acts  as  Consult- 
ing  Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  Patenti. 

As  H.  H.  TisiU  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  euch  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
iavMitOfs  the  annoyance  and  expensa  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  October  9,  1857. 
DiAB  Sia : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Office.  You  understood  your  eases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  whieh 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  continuing  t#  fiqfd  that  e4iplo|aieat  in  yo«r  piDlissioB  to  which  your  industiy, 
intelligence,  and  coorteoun  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HnvBT  HowsoB,  Esq.  Late  Commiuioner  o/FuUutt 


DRAWING. 

THE  nBfaseriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the  pubUe,  that  he  e«i- 
tinues  to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL.  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  iu  Schoolssnd 
FuBilies.    Drawings  for  Patents  oorrecUy  made,  and  Designs  foniished. 

JOHN  KSRN» 

No.  239  North  Tenth  Street 

un&ttcxf. 

P.  P.  ROTHERMELv  Esq.,  *  D.  R.  ASHTON,  Esq., 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm.  HAMILTON,  Aciuofy  Fr. htL 
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^PHIIiADEJLPUTA; 
THRSfi  SQUARBS  WEST  OF  THE  OLD  STAND. 

B.  FRANK  PALMER, 

Surgeon-Artist  to  the  Medical  Colleges  and  Hospitals, 
Anther  of  New  £ules  for  Amputations,  Inventor  of  the 
Palmer  Arm,  Leg,  ftc,, 

HAS  REMOVED 

TO 

No.  1609  Cliesteat  St.,  Plilladelpliia— ie09. 

ThU  Establishment  (erected  at  great  expense  for  the  business)  combines  STery  pos- 
sible comfort  and  facility  for  Surgico- Artistic  nperations. 

Tbo  Proprietor  will  devote  hifl  personal  attention  to  the  Profession  at  this  House,  and 
construct  the  PALMER  LIMBS,  (under  the  New  Patents,)  in  unexampled  perfection, 
nousands  of  these  Limbs  are  worn,  (though  few  are  suspected,)  and  a  galaxy  of  gM 
and  stiver  medals  (fifty  ''First  Prizes"  won,  over  all  competition,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  ttio  world,)  attests  the  public  value  of  these  Inventions.  All  gmuine  Hands,  Arma^ 
Feetn  and  Legs  have  the  name  of  the  inventor  affired. 

Pamphlets  which  conuin  the  yew  Rules  for  Amputations^  and  fall  information  for 
persons  in  want  ofUmbst  sent  free  to  applicants,  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

The  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians,  and  all  persons  hiterested,  is  most  respodfnlly 
solicited. 

All  former  paitnerships  haye  expired  by  limitation.    Address 

B.  FRANK  PALMER,  Snrgeon-Artist, 

1609  €HEST]¥rT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


SEAMLESS   BRASS   ttJBES, 

AND 

SEAMLESS  COFFER  TUBES, 

FOR 

Iiocomoiitre^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MA88. 
JOelSPH  H.  COTTON,  Trcas ,  105  Stata  9 
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THE   GREAT   AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN 

Patent  Agency  Offices 

OF 

MESSRS.  MXTNN  ft  COMPAITY. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  &  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietort  of  the  Sdentiflc  American^  are 
conducting  the  most  Buccewfal  AoxircT  for  securing  the  Rights  ow  iNTXVToas,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progress  of  lo- 
veniion  and  Discovery  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aomcr  iir  the  World.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  end  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  r^r  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  issued  ta  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  ihou9and  InventirmSt  thus  affording  to  them  a  knowledge.of  the  contents 
of  the  Patent  Offics  unrivalled  by  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  hut  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  Patents  secured  by  American  citizens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN  &  CO.'S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN, AND  VIENNA. 

A  MaJinal  of  Advice  How  to  Secubk  Axcricak  afd  Fontioir  PaTsxts, 
will  be  sent,  fi«e  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them.  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.'spiin- 
cipal  Officer  in  New  York  are  removed  from  128  Fulton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the  ' 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  37  Park  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  lid 
Nassau  St.,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed,  and  where  Inventors  are  cor^ 
dialiy  invite4  to  cal^henever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  Sts.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Munn 
4b  Co.  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Hon.  C.  Mason,  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Bishop, 
Ex-Commissioners  of  Patents,  and  to  over  Tkn  Tboitsakd  Inventors  in  the  United 
State*  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and  prosecuted  through  their  Agency. 
Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

No.  JJ7  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


JOSEPH  K.  WHILLDIN, 
cwm.  aud  MEcnAniCAi.  emgikeer, 

(Office,  LiaHTHOusB  Board) 


WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 


SAMUEL   McELBOY,  .     ..,,•. 
CZVZL    ENOZNEBR. 

Surveys  and  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.    Special 
attention  paid  to  Water  Works,  witti  or  vritbout  pumping  supply. 


AnDmxss 
Box  S86,  ?•  O*,  BfooUjnit 
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THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

rOK  TBS 

PEOMOTION  OP  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


MOTKBIBER,   1864. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING- 


Steam  and  Water  Pressure  Q-auges. 

From  fh«  London  Heehanict'  Maguliw,  Jane,  18M. 

A  BRIBF  review  of  the  different  very  ingenioufl  and  scientific  instru- 
ments employed  for  ascertaining  fluid  pressure  may  be  useful,  and  the 
examination  will  certainly  not  be  without  interest.  Some  of  these  in- 
struments are  based  upon  very  philosophical  principles,  and  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  see  how  these  principles  withstand  the  rough  contact  of 
daily  practice.  Steam  gauges  are  now  looked  upon  by  no  means  as  ^^  luxu- 
ries/* though  they  have  been  so  termed  by  an  eminent  writer  on  the  lo- 
comotive. Their  necessity  is  recognised,  not  merely  as  measures  of  the 
safety  of  the  boiler,  but  also  as  affording  a  finger-post  to  the  fireman, 
who  at  once  knows  by  the  indicator  the  state  of  the  steam.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  one  or  two  fitters  are  employed  on  some  of  the  French 
lines  all  r9und  the  year  solely  to  travel  up  and  down  and  keep  the 
steam  gauges  in  order.  It  is  true  that  a  practised  touch  at  the  much 
less  deucate  safety  valve  lever  will  perform  a  somewhat  similar  ser- 
Tice,  but  no  engineer  need  be  told  that  a  weighted  lever  is  a  very 
rough  measure  of  fluid  pressure.  And  the  observation  applies  to  the 
water  pressure  of  a  hydraulic  press  as  well  as  to  steam  or  aur  pressure. 

Pressure  gauges  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  kinds,  acoordine 
to  the  leading  constructive  principle  adopted  : — 1.  The  mercuriiJ 
pressure  gauge«^upon  the  principle  of  hydurostatic  pressure ;  2.  The 
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air  manometer,  in  which  the  principles  of  both  hydrostatic  and  pneu- 
matic pressures  are  combined ;  3.  Gauges  in  which  the  pressare  of 
steam  is  deducted  from  its  temperature ;  4.  Metallic  gauges,  in  whidi 
the  elasticity  of  metal  is  used  as  a  measure  of  fluid  pressure.  This 
last  kind  of  gauge  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
others  for  most  purposes,  on  account  of  the  very  little  attention  they 
require,  and  from  other  advantages. 

The  mercurial  pressure  gauge  consists  of  a  TJ-shaped  tube  like  a  sy- 
phon barometer.  Its  lower  part  contains  mercury  ;  to  its  legs  is  at- 
tached a  divided  scale,  and  one  leg  communicates  with  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  fluid  while  the  other  is  open  to  the  air.  The  difference  of 
the  two  levels  thus  shows  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
or  water,  and  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  When  an  iron  tube 
is  used,  the  level  of  the  mercury  has  to  be  shown  by  a  steam  peg  or 
float  on  its  surface.  The  water  stand-pipe,  used  in  the  old  low-pressure 
engines  to  feed  the  water  in  by  hydrostatic  pressure  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  water-pressure  gauge.  In  both  cases,  an  undue  excess  of  pres- 
sure led  to  either  the  water  or  the  mercury  being  blown  out  of  the 
pipe, — rather  an  expensive  kind  of  safety-valve,  in  the  matter  of  quick- 
silver. The  common  mercurial  pressure  gauge  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  gauge  which  per  $e^  ocularly  demonstrates  its  own  exactitnde. 
As,  however,  the  oolumn  of  mercury  would  require  to  be  some  twen- 
ty-eight inches  high  in  order  to  balance  the  fifteen  pounds  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  fifteen  pounds  pressure  of  steam,  or  a  head  of 
about  thirty  feet  of  water,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  gauge  is 
inapplicable  to  a  high  pressure  boiler.  Common  gauffes  should,  how- 
ever, be  graduated  from  a  standard  gauge  of  this  kind.  The  use  of  a 
small  safety-valve  for  the  purpose  shows  great  ignorance.  To  gradu- 
ate them  from  a  metallic  test  gauge  of  course  saves  much  trouble  to 
the  maker,  but  the  plan  is  scarcely  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
buyer.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a  complicated  variety  of 
this  gauge  was  in  use  in  France,  under  the  name  of  the  Manornetre 
d,  air  libre  de  Richard.  It  is  fully  described  in  one  of  the  numbers 
of  our  contemporary,  the  "Annales  des  Mines,"  for  1845.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  syphon  with  several  branches,  in  communication  one  with 
another,  filled  with  mercury  in  the  lower  part,  and  with  water  in  the 
top  portions,  in  such  wise  that  the  differences  of  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubes  were  added  to  each  other.  The  same  French  periodical 
for  1847  contains  a  description  of  an  ingenious  instrument  invented 
by  M.  Gazy  Gazalat.  The  steam  acts  on  a  piston  of  a  certain  diame* 
ter,  the  mercury  on  a  larger  piston,  and  the  pistons  are  kept  tight  bj 
membranes  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  By  properly  proportroning 
the  relative  surfaces  of  the  two  pistons,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
open  tube  may  be  made  as  short  as  one  likes.  Neither  of  these  ingenious 
instruments  is  now  in  use,  having  been  superseded  by  the  metallic  gauge. 

The  same  fate  may  be  said  to  have  attended  the  air  manometer,  al- 
though an  improved  form  of  this  instrument  has  been  lately  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Allan,  of  Perth,  the  inventor  of  the  straight  link  mo- 
tion. The  common  air  manometer  is  a  long  vertical  glass  tube,  closed 
at  the  top  end,  which  contains  air.    The  mercury  in  the  bottom  part 
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Boon  gets  oxidized,  and  discolors  the  glass,  so  that  the  level  cannot  be 
read.  The  refraction  of  the  glass  also  distorts  the  scale.  A  slight 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  compressed  air  would  also  greatly  affect  the 
indications.  As  a  consequence  of  Mariotte's  law  of  the  compression 
of  gases,  the  higher  pressures  are  more  difficult  to  read  off  in  a  tube 
of  equal  diameter  throughout.  This  objection  has  been  obviated  by 
Mr.  Allan  and  others  by  means  of  tapering  the  tube  towards  the  top, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other  defects  have  been  met  at  the 
same  time.  Steam  pressure  gauges  of  this  kind  are  forbidden  by  law 
under  most  of  the  continental  governments. 

Thermomanometers,  or  steam  gauges  indicating  the  pressure  of 
steam  by  means  of  its  temperature,  generally  consist  of  a  large  ther- 
mometer graduated  to  atmospheres.  Callardeau's  thermomanometer 
(1829)  was  of  this  kind.  The  fragility  of  the  instrument,  and  its  want 
of  sensibility  and  slowness  of  indication,  have  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. We  remember  to  have  seen  an  instrument  of  this  kind  in  use 
on  a  boiler  in  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn's  works  at  Manchester,  some  years 
ago.    Thermometers  have  been  made  on  the  well-known  compensating 

Principle  used  in  chronometers  and  compensation  pendulums.  Two 
ent  strips  of  copper  and  steel  were  riveted  or  soldered  together,  and 
the  unequal  expansion  by  heat  of  the  two  metals  caused  a  movement 
which  was  registered  by  a  wheel  and  quadrant  in  the  usual  way.  We 
do  not  know  whether  steam  gauges  have  been  attempted  on  this  plan — 
but  the  galvanic  corrosion  consequent  on  the  contact  of  the  two  metals 
in  the  presence  of  moisture  would  porbably  soon  alter  the  instrument. 
Under  the  broad  heading  of  metallic  gauges  comes  a  great  variety 
of  instruments  for  measuring  fluid  pressure  by  means  of  the  graduated 
motion  of  a  metallic  spring.  Mr.  D.  Gooch's  steam  gauge  may  be 
placed  under  this  classification.  It  consists  of  a  piston  working  in  a 
cylinder  against  a  spiral  spring — in  fact,  very  much  like  an  ordinary 
MacNaught  indicator  without  the  drum.  They  have  not  come  into  use 
mainly  on  account  of  the  incrustation  of  the  boiler  clogging  the  piston. 
Similar  instruments  were  used  on  French  locomotives  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  The  cylinder  was  kept  pretty  clear  by  being  separated 
from  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  tap.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  intermittent 
indications  thus  afforded  were  not  much  more  than  those  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  safety-valve  lever.  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  the  hy- 
draulic engineers,  use  a  gauge  upon  this  principle  on  a  hydraulic  press 
at  their  works,  but  they  do  not  trust  to  it  very  much.  Messrs.  Smith's 
(of  Nottingham)  gauges  may  also  come  under  this  category.  A  volute 
spring  takes  the  pressure  through  the  intermedium  of  an  india-rubber 
disk  stretched  across  the  tube.  Messrs.  Salter  k  Go.  also  use  an  in- 
dia-rubber disk  in  this  way,  which  performs  the  same  function  as  in 
Gazy  Cazalat's  old  gauge.  Amongst  other  objections  these  gauges 
are  liable  to  injury  in  course  of  time,  through  the  induration  of  the 
india-rubber,  caused  by  its  partial  corbonization.  The  cheapness  of 
the  plan  has  led  to  several  others  of  its  form ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
a  gauge  that  will  be  accurate  at  first,  ancl  it  is  another  thing  to  make 
one  that  will  keep  right  for  a  length  of  time. 
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A  German  writer  has  neatly  classified  the  difierent  principles  of 
purely  metallic  gauges  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Every  hollow 
ball,  subjected  internally  to  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  will  keep  its  spheri- 
cal shape.  2.  Every  hollow  elastic  vessel,  subjected  internally  to  the 
pressure  of  a  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  spherical  shape.  3. 
Every  hollow  cylindrical  tube,  subjected  internally  to  the  pressure  of 
any  fluid  will  strive  to  keep  its  cylindrical  shape.  4.  Every  straight 
tube,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  not  circular,  and  which  is  subjected 
laterally  to  fluid  pressure,  has  the  tendency  to  assume  the  cylindrical 
shape.  5.  Every  hollow  bent  tube,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  a  cir- 
cle, and  which  is  subjected  internally  to  fluid  pressure,  will  keep  its 
shape.  6.  Any  bent  tube,  the  section  of  which  is  elliptical,  and  which 
is  subjected  internally  to  fluid  pressure,  will  have  the  tendency  to 
straighten  itself,  if  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane  of  curvature  of  the  tube,  that  is  to  say,  the  extremities 
will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  distance  between  each  other.  The 
contrary  will  be  the  case  if  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  curvature  of  the  tube,  and  the  tube  will  then  have  a  tendency  to 
curve  itself  still  more — to  bring  its  extremities  nearer  to  each  other. 
Schaefier's,  De  Witt's,  and  the  numerous  gauges  formed  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  superposed  hemispheres,  come  under  principle  No.  2.  Schaef- 
fer  and  Budenberg's  gauges  are  fitted  with  a  corrugated  circular  Bteel 
plate  to  receive  the  steam  pressure.  The  plate  is  coated  with  silrer 
on  the  steam  side.  This  is  intended  to  prevent  corrosion;  but  we  have 
sometimes  noticed  a  certain  amount  of  galvanic  corrosion  from  the 
contact  of  the  two  metals.  The  corrugations  are  concentric,  being 
similar  to  the  concentric  ripples  caused  on  the  surface  of  water  through 
the  vertical  fall  of  a  stone.  The  back  of  the  pointer  is  fitted  with  a 
spiral  spring,  in  order  to  absorb  any  looseness  of  the  working  parts. 
Be  Witt's  gauges  consist  of  a  hollow  chamber  formed  of  two  disks, 
each  consisting  of  three  or  four  thin  steel  plates.  The  chamber  is  col- 
lapsed by  the  pressure,  and  thus  aflfbrds  a  longer  range  than  the  sin- 
gle disk  of  Schaefi'er.  A  similar  gauge  to  Schaefier's  was  patented 
in  England  in  1844  under  the  name  of  Fontainemoreau.  Cuny,  in 
Germany,  made  some  years  ago  gauges  in  which  the  motion  of  a  me- 
tallic plate  was  taken  off  by  a  column  of  mercury,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
which  in  a  tube  indicated  the  variations  of  pressure.  This  plan  is  sim- 
ple, but  the  results  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  temperature,  and  other 
causes.  Gauges  made  of  a  number  of  flattened  spheres  appear  diffi- 
cult to  keep  from  leakage;  and  no  gauge  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  com- 
monly used.  Under  principle  No.  6  come  Bourdon's  admirable  gauges 
patented  in  France  and  in  England  in  1849.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  tube  is  generally  placed  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  tube  is  curved,  and  the  tube  then  becomes  more 
curved  or  less  curved,  respectively,  according  as  the  pressure  within, 
is  greater  than  without,  or  the  pressure  without  is  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure within.  Although  the  Bourdon  gauge  has  been  accused  of  taking  a 
permanent  set,  and  also  of  taking  what  may  be  termed  a  temporary  set — > 
that  is,  not  coming  back  at  once  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn— oar  own 
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experience  leads  us  to  prefer  these  gavges  to  any  other.  The  Ameri- 
can makers  of  the  Bourdon  gauge,  Messrs.  Asbcroft,  of  Boston,  pa- 
tented several  years  ago  a  form  of  Bourdon  gauge  made  with  two 
springs  or  tubes  one  inside  the  other.  Messrs.  Dewrance,  in  the  Bo- 
rough, have  patented  a  similar  plan  in  England,  but  they  use  three 
brass  tubes — drawn  by  Muntz's  process— one  within  the  other.  This 
plan  is  stated  to  afford  more  elasticity  within  a  smaller  compass. 
Messrs.  Bailey,  Blake,  and  Bailey,  of  Manchester,  have  also  lately  pa- 
tented what  they  probably  call  an  improvement  on  the  Bourdon  gauge. 
The  tubes  are  constructed  eUher  in  two  portions,  one  side  of  brass 
and  the  other  of  steel,  or  by  *^  fixing  a  steel  band  against  one  side  of 
a  brass  tube."  There  is  no  doubt  that  ^^by  this  means  they  obtain  a 
greater  deviation  of  shape  in  the  tubes  when  subjected  to  pressure  or 
acted  upon  by  heat ; "  but  we  arc  inclined  to  predict  that  galvanic  cor- 
rosion will  make  quick  work  of  the  steel  half,  and  thus  aifect  the  indi- 
cations. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  above  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Amos, 
C.E.,  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
makes  it  a  practice  to  test  all  the  steam  gauges  of  the  boilers  that  are 
intended  to  work  at  the  Shows.  They  are  all  tried  in  a  parallel  row 
on  a  steam  pipe,  to  which  is  affixed  the  standard  gauge.  We  have 
thus  seen  almost  every  one  of  these  gauges  give  a  different  indication. 
Such  store  does  the  French  government  lay  on  good  steam  gauges  and 
their  proper  state,  that  it  is  specially  decreed  that  every  boiler  in  France 
should  be  fitted  with  a  pipe  and  flange,  to  which  a  test  gauge  can  be 
at  once  attached  by  the  government  inspector.  The  obvious  deduc- 
tion from  these  facts  is,  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  should  be 
used  in  the  selection,  repair,  and  watching  of  the  steam  gauge.  ^  The 
employer  of  steam  power  will  then  find  his  reward,  not  merely  in  the 
increased  safety  of  his  boiler,  but  also  in  the  saving  of  fuel. 


Atmospheric  Railways. 

Trom  tt«  London  Meehanlo^  Mftcuine^  Septambtr,  1864. 

Exactly  fifty-four  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Medhurst  proposed  that  a  brick 
tunnel  should  be  built  and  applied  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
at  speeds  never  more  than  dreamt  of  before.  Within  the  brick  tunnel 
a  pair  of  riuls  were  to  be  laid,  and  on  these  rails  a  suitable  vehicle, 
▼ery  similar  in  its  general  arrangements  to  an  ordinary  railway  car- 
riage, was  to  travel.  The  cross  section  of  the  brick  tube,  as  proposed, 
would  have  been  egg-shaped,  with  the  maximum  width  above.  The 
rails  would  have  rested  on  projections  springing  from  the  side  walls 
near  the  bottom.  To  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  a  piston,  so  to  speak, 
formed  of  boards  suitably  framed  together,  would  have  been  affixed. 
This  piston  would  have  nearly  fitted  the  tunnel.  Whether  any  ex- 
pedients were  proposed  by  which  the  space  between  its  edges  and  the 
brick-work  could  be  made  partially  air-tight,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
«ay.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  scheme  so  perfect  in  principle  as  this  was, 
would  be  found  wanting  in  detail.    The  carriage  and  piston  thus 
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provided,  and  put  in  place  within  the  tube,  air  was  to  be  forced  in 
behind  by  means  of  a  large  pumping  apparatus,  very  similar,   we 
believe,  in  general  design,  to  the  blowing  engines  at  present  used  at 
our  iron-works.  The  pressure  of  the  air  thus  pumped  in,  would,  it  was 
contended,  prove  sufficient  to  propel  the  carriage  with  its  load  of  pas- 
sengers at  very  high  speeds.     Mr.  Medhurst  lived  before  his  time. 
The  scheme  never  got  beyond  a  model  for  obvious  reasons.     In  the 
first  place,  the  steam  engine  was  not  yet  perfected,  and  the  obtention 
of  the  necessary  motive  power  for  the  blowing  machinery  was  by  do 
means  easy.     In  the  second  place,  people  had  a  very  great  and  per- 
haps natural  antipathy  to  the  idea  of  being  placed  within  a  tube, 
dark  and  cheerless,  and  blown  to  their  destination ;  and  thus  a  really 
valuable  invention  fell  to  the  ground.     It  is  easy,  however,  to  see 
that  Medhurst's  was  no  ordinary  mind.     In  this  scheme  we  have  the 
embodiment  of  nearly  all  that  constitutes  the  modern  railway — the 
iron  rails,  the  high  speeds,  the  accommodation  for  passengers,  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  the  present  system  of  .locomotion,  and  all 
this,  be  it  observed,  was  designed  twenty  years  before  the  Rainhill 
trials  inaugurated  the  railway  system.     After  Medhurst  came  Yal- 
lance  and  Pinkus,  gentlemen  who  proposed  certain  alterations,  the 
principal  idea  beiog  involved  in  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tube; 
the  alteration  of  its  position  with  regard  to  the  carriage,  by  placing 
it  between  the  rails  and  below  the  floor;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  air 
from  the  space  in  front  of  the  piston,  instead  of  its  compression 
within  the  space  behind ;  but  this  last  had  been  already  proposed  by 
Medhurst,  who  seems  to  have  left  scarcely  a  point  overlooked.  Messrs. 
Vallance  &  Pinkus  had  no  better  success  than  Medhurst,  and  it  re- 
mained for  Messrs.  Glegg  &  Sarauda,  years  afterwards,  to  develope 
the  system  on  a  practical  scale  on  the  London  and  Croydon,  and  Dal- 
key  and  Kingstown  railways.     The  atmospheric  principle  as  tried  on 
these  lines  is  now  well  known  to  be  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  demands 
of  an  extensive  traffic,  and,  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  the 
vacuum  tube  and  the  piston  carriage  have  been  banished  for  ever  in 
favor  of  the  locomotive.     With   the  introduction,  however,  of  the 
underground  metropolitan  railway  system,  the  old  scheme  of  Medhurst 
bids  fair  to  be  revived.     Indeed,  there  is  hardly  room  to  doubt  that 
it  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable  for  the  exigencies  of  this  species 
of  traffic.     In  the  pneumatic  dispatch  we  have,  on  a  small  scale,  all 
that  Medhurst  proposed;  and  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  from 
the  success  which  has  already  attended  upon  the  labors  of  the  com- 
pany, known  by  the  same  name,  that  the  system  can  be  extended  to 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  without  any  practical  difficulty  whatever. 
Puring  the  last  few  months,  too,  Mr.  Bammel,  the  inventor  of  the 
pneumatic  dispatch  scheme,  has  been  laboring  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  provide  a  model  line — the  first  on  which  regular  passengers  have 
been  conveyed — which  would  serve  to  bring  all  these  advantages  fairly 
before  the  public. 

The  tube  extends  from  the  Sydenham  entrance,  to  the  armory  near 
Penge-gate— a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  is,  in  fact. 
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a  simple  brick  tunnel,  nine  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  wide — a  size  that 
renders  it  capable  of  containing  an  ordinary  Great  Western  Railway 
carriage.  That  actually  working  in  the  tube  at  this  moment  is  hand- 
Bome  and  commodious.  The  piston  is  rendered  partially  air-tight  by 
the  use  of  a  fringe  of  bristles  extending  nearly  to  the  brick-work  of 
the  tunnel  and  its  floor.  A  fan  20  feet  in  diameter  is  employed  to 
exhaust  or  to  force  in  air,  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
other  expedient  so  well  calculated  to  answer  the  required  purpose.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  either  a  plenum  or  a  vacuum  equivalent  to  '5 
of  an  inch  of  mercury  is  quite  sufficient  to  propel  even  a  heavy  train 
at  a  high  speed  on  a  moderately  level  line.  In  the  present  instance 
the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  an  old  locomotive  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  railway  companies,  which  is  temporarily  mounted  on  brick-work. 
The  tires  have  been  removed  from  the  driving  wheels,  and  these  last 
put  the  fan  in  motion  by  straps. 

The  line,  we  have  said,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long ;  a  very  small 
portion  of  it,  if  any,  is  level,  but  it  has  in  it  a  gradient  of  one  in 
fifteen — an  incline  which  no  engineer  would  construct  on  an  ordinary 
railway;  and  as  it  is  not  a  level  line,  so  it  is  not  a  straight  one;  for  it 
has  curves  of  only  eight  chains  radius,  which  are  shorter  than  those 
usually  found  in  existing  railways.  The  entire  distance,  600  yards, 
is  traversed  in  about  50  seconds,  with  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  but 
2^  ozs.  The  motion  is  of  course  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the  ventila- 
tion ample,  without  being  in  any  way  excessive.  All  the  mechanical 
arrengements  are  so  simple  and  must  be  so  obvious  we  imagine,  that 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  them.  We  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the 
day  is  not  very  distant  when  metropolitan  railway  traffic  can  be  con- 
ducted on  this  principle  with  so  much  success,  as  far  as  popular  liking 
goes,  that  the  locomotive  will  be  unknown  on  underground  lines. 


Krupp's  Steel  Tires. 

From  the  London  MechRnks'  Magazine,  Septem1»er,  18ft4. 

Messrs.  Prosser  &  Son,  the  American  representatives  of  the  Essen 
firm,  publish  a  circular  containing  some  interesting  facts,  of  which  we 
select  a  few.  Thus  we  learn  that  there  are  manufactured  at  Krupp's 
per  day  some  one  hundred  tires,  of  which  number  one-half  are  for  Great 
Britain  alone.  The  magnitude  of  the  tire  manufacture  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  forty  steam  hammers  are  employed  on  tires 
alone  at  this  establishment.  Messrs.  Prosser  k  Son  state  that  they 
have  in  their  possession  a  turning,  taken  from  a  Krupp  tire  at  the 
£rie  Railway  shops  at  Dunkirk,  U.S.,  which  measures  727  feet,  show- 
ing the  extraordinary  toughness  and  homogeneousness  of  the  metal. 

The  circular  gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  wear  of  the 
tire  in  America.  On  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railway, 
a  goods  engine  weighing  34  tons  ran  29,500  miles,  and  the  wear  was 
only  8-32d  of  an  inch,  and  the  tires  are  considered  good  for  another 
jear  before  coming  to  their  first  turning ;  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
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Railway,  a  set  of  these  tires  on  a  82-ton  engine  ran  60,485  (miles  widi 
a  wear  of  /gths  of  an  inch;  on  the  Erie  Railway  a  set  of  these  tires, 
on  a  freight  engine  with  four  driving  wheels  having  a  crushing  weight 
of  6}  tons  on  each  wheel,  ran  21,450  miles,  with  a  wear  of  less  than 
^'^th  of  an  inch,  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Brooks  expresses  the 
opinion  that  they  will  run  100,000  miles  before  coming  to  their  first 
turning.  Several  other  instances  are  mentioned  of  the  great  wear  of 
the  tire  in  this  country.  Mr.  Prosser  remarks:  ''That  there  is  a  great 
fallacy  in  comparing  the  wear  of  iron  with  Krupp's  cast  steel  tires  on 
the  first  turning;  for,  when  an  iron  tire  requires  turning  the  first  time, 
it  is  usually  half  worn  out,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  that: 
whereas,  Krupp*s  wear  equally  well  from  first  to  last,  however  many 
times  they  have  been  turned.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  resi- 
lience of  the  peculiar  metal  which  does  not  suffer  the  slightest  disin- 
tegration under  the  heaviest  load." 

Since  1854— 55,  Mr.  Erupp  has  furnished  the  Bavarian  State 
Railway  with, — 

740  tires  for  driving  wheolg. 

640  tires  for  tender  wheels. 

664  tires  for  trailing  wheels. 
1766  tires  for  carriage  wheels. 

The  General  Director  of  this  road  says: — "The  durability  and 
security  of  the  Krupp  tire  has  proved  so  economical  that  we  have 
determined  to  use  none  other.  Of  the  driving  wheel  tires,  664  were 
put  in  service  in  1854  ;  and  of  these,  only  29  had  been  worn  oat.  Of 
the  carriage  wheel  tires  put  in  service  in  1857 — 58,  not  one  has  worn 
out  or  proved  defective  up  to  the  present  time,*'  June,  1862. 

A  set  of  Belgian  (D'Acier  Lamine,  puddled  or  semi-steel)  tire,  ran 
but  18,640  kilometres,  (11,582  miles,)  with  a  wear  of  a  shade  over 
one-eight  of  an  inch. 

With  the  same  wear^  a  set  of  Krupp's  tires  ran  65,774  kilometres, 
(40,871  miles.j 

This  comparative  test  was  made  on  the  Luxembourg  Railway. 

It  would  appear,  from  this  and  other  data,  that  for  each  quarter  of 
an  inch  worn  these  tires  will  run  on  good  roads  some  80,000  miles. 
2i  in.  tires  will  usually  bear  turning  three  times,  wearing  as  well  at 
last  as  at  first.  Their  total  life  or  mileage  may  therefore  be  stated  at 
800,000  to  400,000  miles,  according  to  character  of  service  performed. 


On  the  Power  required  to  overcome  the  Vie  Inertia  of  RaUwag 

Traine. 

VMB  «lM  Loadon  Meohanioa'  Haculiie,  S^itamber,  1864. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Power  required  to 
overcome  the  Vis  Inerti»  of  Railway  Trains,  with  description  of 
machine  to  propel  trains  between  stations  without  locomotives,"  and 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — It  was  reported  to  the  inventor,  who 
was  engineer  of  the  South  Western  Railway  for  many  years,  that 
when  the  North  Kent  Railway  was  opened  to  the  public,  a  great  eon- 
sumption  of  coke  arose.    He  examined  into  the  cause,  and  found  bj 
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a  series  of  experiments  made  on  locomotives,  and  on  the  atmospheric 
railway,  that  the  loss  arose  from  the  power  required  to  overcome  the 
vis  inertise  of  the  train.  It  then  became  necessary  to  have  locomo- 
xnotives  of  greater  tractive  power  and  weight,  which  had  increased 
until  this  day,  when  they  were  of  sufficient  power  to  put  a  train  of  80 
tons  into  a  velocity  of  18  or  20  miles  per  hour  before  the  last  carriage 
left  the  platform.  Having  observed  this,  it  occurred  to  the  inventor 
to  try  using  hydraulic  power  for  the  length  of  the  platform,  that  a 
degree  of  momentum  might  be  given  to  the  train  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  it  to  the  next  station,  on  railways  where  the  stations 
are  frequent,  and  the  power  of  this  operated,  as  was  represented  by 
an  attractive  force  of  eight  tons,  acting  over  a  length  of  800  feet,  as 
sufficient  to  put  a  train  of  60  tons  into  a  velocity  of  84  miles  an  hour 
and  which  velocity  was  sufficient  to  carry  a  train  a  mile  and  quarter 
on  a  level  from  its  own  vis  inertiae,  and  therefore  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  next  station,  if  the  distance  were  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  He 
estimated  that  one  80  horse-power  stationary  engine,  by  these  means, 
vrottld  propel  trains  every  five  minutes  a  distance  of  one  mile  at  a  cost 
of  £1  per  day.  He  explained  that  the  economy  of  this  arrangement 
arose  partly  from  using  stationary  power  instead  of  locomotives,  and 
partly  for  more  rapidly  overcoming  the  inertise  of  the  train,  which  he 
explained  by  models  he  laid  before  the  Section.  The  inventor's  esti- 
mate of  the  length  the  train  would  run,  with  a  velocity  of  34  miles, 
vras  proved  from  experiments  made  with  that  object  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  by  M.  Pambour. 

Captain  Selwyn  said  that  in  America  a  15-ton  engine  had  done  the 
work,  upon  an  incline,  of  80  tons  by  adhesion.  The  invention  was 
one  of  Mr.  Armstrong's,  who  was  well  known  in  connexion  with  tele- 
graphic science  in  America.  He  placed  a  coil  of  large  copper  wire 
around  the  driving  wheel,  below  the  semi-diameter.  It  was  hung 
there  from  the  frame  of  the  engine,  consequently  the  driving  wheels 
rotate  inside  it  without  touching  it  at  any  point.  A  current  was  sent 
from  a  12  cell  battery  of  18  inches  in  height  and  4  in  diameter,  and 
the  electro-magnetism  produced  in  the  coil  was  sufficient  to  produce 
the  adhesion  to  the  rail.  The  wheel  never  skitted  while  the  electro- 
magnetism  was  on,  and  by  preventing  this  skitting  additional  power 
was  obtained. 

Sir  W.  Armstrong  said  it  was  quite  obvious  that  any  principle  of 
this  kind,  which  dispensed  with  the  weight  of  a  locomotive  and  tender, 
would  lessen  the  amount  of  locomotive  power  to  produce  the  run.  If 
successful,  and  applied  to  underground  railways,  the  greatest  objec- 
tion was  got  rid  of  to  those  railways.  Ho  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to  produce  power  in  the  way  proposed ; 
bat  whether  the  system  would  have  to  contend  with  practical  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  strictly  appertaining  to  the  working  of  railways, 
that  was  a  point  upon  which  he  could  not  give  an  authoritative  opinion, 
for  it  was  a  matter  more  for  the  consideration  of  gentlemen  who  were 
connected  with  railways  to  see  whether  the  working  of  the  system  was 
practicable.  When  a  thing  was  right  in  principle,  it  was  quite  aston- 
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ishing  how  practical  difficulties  melted  away  in  the  course  of  time  and 
experience.  It  was  likely  a  great  many  objections  would  be  urged, 
and  he  could  conceive  many  himself,  but  he  would  not  venture  to  say 
that  something  of  the  sort  would  not  prove  to  be  practicable.  He 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  gentlemen  conversant  with  the  working  of 
railways  would  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  he  thought  the  Section 
ought  to  entertain  it,  and  give  it  a  fair  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  said  that,  in  obtaining  a  momentum  of  80  or  40  miles 
an  hour  in  a  space  of  100  yards,  the  question  arose  whether  it  would 
not  be  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  in 
the  train.  He  agreed  with  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  the  correctness 
of  the  principle,  and  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  it  would  be  ac- 
complished. In  the  metropolitan  railways  it  would  he  very  desirable 
to  dispense  with  the  steam  engine,  and  whether  it  was  done  by  the 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  Barlow,  or  the  system  of  ropes,  the 
same  as  the  Blackwall  railway  was  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  to  passengers  than  the  present 
system  of  locomotives.  The  matter  deserved  a  close  investigation, 
and  he  hoped  that  something  might  come  of  it. 

In  answer  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Barlow  said  brake  power  would  be  applied  by  the  guard. 

Mr.  Vignolles  said  he  thought  that  after  some  practice  many  other 
difficulties  which  appeared  at  present  might  be  overcome.  The  question 
was,  whether  within  a  distance  of  100  or  150  yards  a  Telocity  could 
be  obtained  of  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  for  in  many  cases  that  velocity 
would  have  to  be  obtained  to  overcome  a  rise.  That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  considerable  difficulty  independent  of  others.  It  was  well 
known  on  the  Blackwall  railway  that  the  distance  between  the  last 
station  and  the  last  but  one  was  isffected  by  casting  off  the  train  from 
the  rope,  and  allowing  it  to  arrive  at  the  station  by  its  own  velocity. 
There  were  a  number  of  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome,  not  only 
in  experiments,  but  practically,  and  the  system  now  proposed  was,  in 
fact,  almost  reverting  to  the  stationary  system. 

Mr.  Barlow  said  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  jerk  in  the 
train  in  getting  up  the  speed  within  the  distance  he  had  referred  to. 

The  President  said  the  paper  had  re-opened  the  inquiry  into  the 
relative  merits  of  stationary  and  locomotive  power,  which  was  fully 
discussed  20  years  ago,  since  the  period  the  question  was  considered 
to  have  been  set  at  rest.  It  was  a  loss  of  power  to  have  to  transport 
the  motive  power  along  with  a  train,  the  dead  weight  being  45  tons, 
and,  a  priori^  it  was  an  advantage  to  be  without  the  dead  weight  of 
the  locomotive  tender;  yet  for  certain  particular  reasons  all  engineers 
bad  for  many  years  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  system  of  working  by  locomotive  engines — tested 
by  any  system  of  fixed  power  that  has  yet  been  devised — ^it  was  in- 
finitely the  best,  so  that  in  all  cases  where  fixed  power  had  been  pro- 
vided at  vast  expense,  that  power  had  been  removed  and  locomotives 
substituted.  There  was  no  doubt  that  railways  in  some  particular 
localities  were  assuming  a  form  which  rendered  it  not  inadvisable  to 
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re-consider  the  question,  or,  in  fact,  to  compel  engineers  to  re-consider 
it.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  con* 
demned  to  travel  in  subterranean  ways.  For  the  sake  of  streets  and 
buildings,  and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  destruction  of  property, 
it  seemed  to  be  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  should  not 
travel  in  daylight,  but  underground.  It  was  quite  evident  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  metropolis  and  increase  of  traffic  in  underground 
railways,  the  nuisance  must  become  insupportable  in  consequence  of 
the  engines  emitting  nauseous  gases.  The  question  would  become 
one  for  engineers ;  and  it  was  therefore  we  felt  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Barlow  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Section.  In  his  opinion, 
railways  were  entering  on  a  new  phase,  and  a  new  motive  power  could 
not  be  arrived  at  without  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 


Raihoay  Working  JSxpenses. 

From  the  London  Artizan,  Sept,  1801. 

The  total  working  expenses  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1863  amounted  to  <£  12,659,618,  against  <£  12,050,581,  in  1862; 
of  the  railways  of  Scotland  to  £1,617,204,  against  £1,520,056,  in 
1862 ;  and  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  to  £  750,412,  against  £  697,772 
in  1862.  The  aggregate  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  thus  £15,027,- 
234  in  1863,  against  £14,268,409  in  1862.  The  length  of  the  lino 
in  operation  at  the  close  of  1863  was  12,822  miles,  at  the  close  of 
1862  11,551  miles.  The  totals  given  do  not  include  steamboat,  canal, 
and  harbor  expenses ;  and  the  figures  for  1863  are  also  exclusive  of 
the  working  charges  of  the  Oswestry  and  Newtown,  Cowes  and  New- 
port, Brecon  and  Merthyr  Tydfil  Junction,  Cork  and  Kinsale  Junc- 
tion, Dowlais  and  Hereford  Hay,  and  Brecon.  The  ratio  of  expenses 
to  receipts  appears  to  have  been  reduced  last  year  to  48  per  cent., 
against  49  per  cent,  in  1862.  The  working  expenses  of  last  year 
may  be  analyzed  as  follows : — Maintenance  of  way  and  works,  18*95 
per  cent.,  against  18*99  per  cent,  in  1862  ;  locomotive  power,  27*62 
per  cent.,  against  27*79  per  cent,  in  1862;  repairs  and  renewals  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  9*33  percent.,  against  8*71  per  cent,  in  1862; 
traffic  charges  (coaching  and  merchandise),  27*92  per  cent.,  against 
27*95  per  cent,  in  1862;  rates  and  taxes,  4*20  per  cent.,  against  4*18 
per  cent,  in  1862 ;  Government  duty,  2*68  per  cent.,  against  2*68 
per  cent,  in  1862 ;  compensation  for  personal  injury,  &c.,  1*19  per 
cent.,  against  1*11  per  cent,  in  1862  ;  compensation  for  damage  and  loss 
of  goods  0*46  per  cent.,  against  0  *48  per  cent,  in  1862 ;  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary expenses,  1*30  per  cent.,  against  1*54  per  cent,  in  1862;  and 
miscellaneous,  6*40  per  cent.,  against  6*62  per  cent,  in  1862. 


Railway  Aceidents. 

From  the  liondon  Artisan,  Sept^  1804. 

In  the  year  1861,  79  passengers  were  killed  and  789  injured  by 
railway  accidents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  year  1862  on  an  in- 
creased numbex'  of  lines  35  passengers  were  killed  and  536  injured ; 
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and  in  the  year  1868  on  a  still  increasing  length  of  lines  85  passen* 
gers  were  killed  and  401  injured.  The  number  of  passengers  in  1863 
was  204,635,075,  without  including  64,391  season  and  periodical 
ticket-holders.  Estimating  even  that  these  last  traveled  on  an  average 
only  100  times  each,  the  number  of  passengers  killed  in  1868  was 
less  than  one  in  6,000,000,  and  of  passengers  injured  less  than  one  in 
500,000.  Of  every  five  passengers  killed,  three  lost  their  lives  through 
their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution,  so  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers  killed  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  was  less  than  one 
passenger  in  15,000,000.  Of  the  passengers  killed  last  year  12  met 
their  deaths  by  getting  out  of,  or  attempting  to  get  into  trains  when 
in  motion,  5  by  incautiously  crossing  or  standing  on  the  line  at  a  sta- 
tion, one  by  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window  on  approaching  a 
bridge,  (since  widened),  one  by  getting  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  car- 
riage, one  (in  Ireland)  by  getting  upon  the  roof  of  a  carriage  and 
walking  along  the  train.  Of  the  18  passengers  killed  in  1868  from 
accidents  to  trains,  3  lost  there  lives  through  collisions  between  trains 
and  ten  from  trains  getting  oflf  the  line,  7  of  the  10  in  the  accident  on  the 
Hunstanton  line  caused  by  a  heifer  being  on  the  rails.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  accidents  to  passenger  trains  in  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1863 — 52  in  all,  exactly  one  a  week 
and  precisely  the  same  number  as  was  reported  to  the  Board  in  1862 
— 32  were  caused  by  collisions  with  other  trains,  10  by  the  trains  get- 
ting off  the  rails,  6  by  their  running  off  the  proper  line  through  the 
points  being  wrong,  and  only  4  from  anything  breaking  or  getting  oat 
of  order. 


Improvements  in  Metallic  Piers  and  Piles. 

rrom  the  London  Artisan,  Sept,  1864. 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  has  just  patented  some  improvements  in  piles  or 
cylinders  for  piers,  embankments,  coffer-dams,  and  other  structures 
that  are  wholly  or  partially  under  water.  The  invention  relates  to 
the  means  of  rendering  more  or  less  perfectly  water-tight  the  vertical 
joints,  interstices,  or  spaces  existing  between  the  metal  piles  or  cylin- 
ders employed  for  structures  that  are  wholly  or  partially  under  water, 
and  consists  in  forming  grooves,  recesses,  shoulders,  or  flanges  upon 
the  contiguous  sides  of  such  piles,  and  then  inserting  into  such  grooves 
or  recesses,  or  against  such  shoulders  or  flanges,  pieces  of  wood  or 
other  suitable  material,  so  formed  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  causes 
them  to  fit  tightly  against  one  or  more  surfaces  of  the  grooves,  recesses, 
shoulders,  or  flanges  of  two  contiguous  piles  or  cylinders,  thereby 
preventing  the  water  from  penetrating  through  the  joints,  interstices, 
or  spaces  between  the  two  piles  to  the  back  of  the  same.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  grooves  in  the  piles,  and  the  pieces  of  wood  to  be 
inserted  therein,  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  to  form  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  the  piece  of  wood  with  a  double  incline,  so  that  when  driven  into 
the  ground  it  is  made  of  itself  to  press  against  the  back  surface  of 
the  two  grooves  and  the  side  surface  of  one  of  them.    In  some  cases 
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the  grooves  and  pieces,  of  wood  are  formed  so  that  when  the  latter 
are  in  their  places,  wedges  or  packing  pieces  may  be  inserted  so  as  to 
press  the  piece  of  wood  against  the  back  surfaces,  or  back  and  side  sur- 
facesof  the  grooves  independently  of  the  action  of  the  water,  or  thegrooves 
or  pieces  of  wood  may  themselves  be  made  of  inclined  surfaces  so  as 
to  prodace  a  wedging  action,  in  some  cases  the  pieces  of  wood  are 
compressed  before  inserting  them  into  the  grooves,  so  that  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  water  they  swell  out,  and  thus  of  themselves 
exert  a  pressure  against  the  surface  of  the  grooves.  India-rubber, 
felt,  or  cork,  in  combination  with  iron,  may  be  used  in  place  of  wood 
for  forming  water-tight  joints  in  the  said  structures. 


The  Chreat  UxploHan  of  Crunpowder;  and  the  Breach  in  the  River 

Embankment. 

from  the  London  finilder,  No.  1131. 

Warnings  of  danger  to  this  metropolis  from  the  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  gunpowder,  even  at  places  so  distant  as  PuriSeet,  Plun^ 
stead,  or  Belvedere,  have  been  occasionally  uttered,-^though  they 
have  not  received  the  same  attention  as  those  referring  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  petroleum  and  other  combustibles,  in  buildings  amongst 
the  streets  of  London.  Sut  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  has  been 
demonstrated  since  our  last  number  appeared ;  and  consequences  hith- 
erto unapprehended,  involving,  from  the  particular  explosion,  the  in- 
undation of  a  large  area  of  valuable  reclaimed  land,  and  that  of  the 
extensive  low-level  inhabited  districts  in  the  south  or  south-east  of 
London  itself,  besides  injury  and  delay  to  the  sewerage  works,  have 
been  averted  only  through  a  most  fortuitous  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, the  presence  of  mipd  and  the  skill  of  one  or  two  individuals, 
and  the  immediate  energy  and  laborious  exertions  of  a  great  force  of 
men. 

On  Saturday  morniug  last,  at  about  twenty  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock,  there  occurred  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  near  Belvedere,  and  distant  about  one  mile  above  the  church 
of  Erith,  and  the  same  distance  below  the  reservoir  and  Outfall  of  the 
whole  main  drainage  of  that  side  of  the  river,  an  explosion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  which  appears  to  have  far  exceeded  in  the  amount 
that  of  any  explosion  in  time  of  war,  whilst  the  sound  and  concussion 
reached  to  places  at  a  distance  of  eighty,  ninety,  or  approaching  one 
hundred  miles.  The  quantity  is  estimated  to  have  been  1040  barrels  of 
100  fb&  each,  or  in  all  nearly  46}  tons.  It  was  contained  in  two  maga- 
zines, which  stood  close  behind  the  embankment  or  river-wall  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  two  barges  outside ;  but  the  quantity  that  was  in  one  of  the 
buildings  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole,  and  amounted 
to  750  barrels.  The  destruction  of  life,  or  personal  injuries,  by  the 
explosion  itself,  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  few  individuals,  and 
their  families,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  magazines,  or  on  board  the 
barges^  or  engaged  in  the  work  of  loading  or  unloading ;  and  it  may 
not  have  exceeded  about  Ibwepty  individuals  five  of  whom  are  dead 
whilst  we  write,  and  five  are  ^^ missing"  or  represented  by  fragn^nts 
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of  headSy  arms,  feet,  or  mere  pieces  of  flesh.    Individaals  not  oonneeU 
ed  with  the  magazine,  nor  on  board  the  barges,  however,  were  killed 
or  injured ;  amongst  the  killed  were  two  men  who  were  at  the  time 
about  proceeding  to  their  work  in  certain  repairs  to  the  river-wall  at 
a  place  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion.    The  destruction  of 
property  however,  was  immense ;  though  it  is  rather  to  be  realized 
from  the  accounts,  albeit  inadequate,  than  discovered  by  a  visit  to 
any  single  spot.    Where  stood  the  buildings,  there  are  now  scarcely 
ruins,  and  the  bricks  of  the  magazines  strew  the  ground  as  so  many 
pieces  cleaned  of  their  mortar,  better  than  ooald  have  been  done  by 
hand.     A  wide  cavity  in  the  earth  shows  where  stood  the  principU 
building,  a  substantial  structure,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Hall  & 
Son,  of  the  Faversham  Mills,  and  about  50  feet  square.    It  was  erect- 
ed five  or  six  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about  30002.     The  other  maga- 
zine, variously  stated  as  about  60  or  70  yards  distant,  or  as  about  800 
or  400  yards,  belonged  jointly  to  the  Elterwater  and  the  Lowood  Gun- 
powder Companies,  and  measured  about  40  feet  by  30  feet.  Each  build- 
ing was  in  two  floors,  and  had  a  wooden  jetty  for  the  unloading  and  load- 
ing of  vessels.  The  other  buildings  were  three  cottages,  occupied  by  the 
two  store-keepers,  one  of  whom  is  living,  and  by  the  work-people,  and 
were  at  some  distance  from  the  magazines.  The  barges  were  blown  into 
fragments,  which  fell  into  the  river,  or  with  some  portions  of  the  buildings 
and  their  furniture,  and  of  human  limbs,  were  projected  to  incredible  dis- 
tances. Some  of  the  business  papers  were  carried  into  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
distant  four  miles.    This  latter  place  was,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wool- 
wich, at  first  thought  to  be  that  of  the  explosion.    The  embankment 
wall,  for  about  800  feet  in  length,  was  forced  into  the  river ;  and  the 
marshes  of  Erith  and  Plumstead,  and  parts  of  London  itself,  which 
the  water  covered  before  the  period  of  authentic  history,  were  laid 
open  to  the  rising  tide.  The  consequences  of  this  portion  of  the  calamity, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  at  present  been  averted,  as  we  have  said; 
but  in  their  full  extent,  they  are  to  be  estimated  only  by  professional  read- 
ers, acquainted  with  the  districts  in  and  east  of  London,  and  their 
levels,  with  the  formation  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  with  the 
accounts  of  some  previous  breaches.     Now,  the  public  mind  rests  im- 
pressed chiefly  with  the  recollection  of  the  concussion,  and  with  the 
facts  including  those  of  the  injury  done  in  the  villages  of  Belvedere, 
Erith,  and  Plumstead,  in  the  town  of  Woolwich,  and  in  parts  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  districts  of  the  metropolis  proper.     Glass  wu 
broken,  and  window  frames  were  forced  in ;  so  that  in  Belvedere,  dis- 
tant about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  magazines,  and  in  other 
places,  houses  have  been  rendered  uninhabitable.    Ceilings  and  chim- 
ney pieces  were  broken,  and  walls  were  so  shaken,  that  at  least  one 
house,  and  this  one  at  a  considerable  distance,  has  since  fallen.   Even 
in  London,  in  the  Minories  and  Aldgate,  plate  glass  was  broken ; 
whilst  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  door  was  burst  open  ;  and  in  Norwood, 
a  house  that  was  in  erection  has  been  greatly  injured.     Such  effects 
as  these  last  were  experienced  at  distances  of  10  or  12  miles.  Thougk 
ti^ee  distinct  shocks  are  reported  to  haye  been  felt,  the  almost  ins  tanta- 
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neooa  spread  of  combustion  from  grain  to  grain  of  the  powder,  barrel 
to  barrel,  floor  to  floor,  and  building  to  building,  is  surprising,  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  t)ie  properties  of  gunpowder,  and  the  infinite- 
simal thread  of  a  train,  or  leakage,  that  suffices  to  establish  a  connex- 
ion between  one  enveloped  quantity  and  another.  The  occurrence 
will  doubtless  receive  attention  from  men  of  science;  but  we  may  note 
that  one  statement  refers  to  the  falling  down  of  grains  of  powder  ap- 
parently unconsumed. 

It  is  now  seriously  discussed,  whethet  the  storage  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  gunpowder  in  places  distant  but  one  mile,  or  even  ten  miles, 
from  a  populated  district,  should  be  permitted.  Half-way  between 
the  site  of  the  catastrophe,  and  that  of  the  Southern  Outfall  of  the 
aewerago,  is  another  magazine,  to  which  happily  no  matter  in  com- 
bustion gained  excess,  though  glass  was  broken.  Tiles  were  blown 
from  roofs  of  buildings  further  distant.  Close  adjoining  the  propertr 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  is  yet  another  magazine,  which 
was  empty,  but  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board  is,  we  believe 
pointedly  directed.  Further  west,  or  above  Crossness  Point,  is  still 
another  magazine,  this  last  belonging  to  Qovemment. 

The  chimney  and  buildings  of  the  Outfall  works,  received  no  dam- 
age beyond  that  of  the  fracture  of  plate  glass  of  the  value  of  about  150^ 
But  bad  the  marshes  been  inundated,  the  Outfall  sewer  itself,  with  its 
numerous  ventilating  shafts,  as  well  as  side  entrances, — and  without 
oonsidering  the  existing  state  of  the  several  channels  in  connexion 
with  the  reservoir, — would  have  been  flooded ;  and  the  sewage  would 
haye  been  dammed  up,  even  as  far  as  Battersea.  The  invert  of  the 
eewer  at  the  outfall,  is  28  ft.  6  ins.  below  the  high-water  level ;  whilst 
the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  engine-house  and  other  buildings 
stand,  is  itself  6  or  7  feet  below  the  level.  A  breach  in  the  embank- 
ment, beyond  the  jurisdiction,  or  works,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
is  thus  seen  to  be  a  serious  matter  of  consideration.  Fortunately,  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  a  body  of  workmen  who  were  able  to  proceed' 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

Every  circumstance  of  time  and  tide,  availability  of  competent  di- 
rection, presence  of  men  at  the  works  of  the  Outfall,  vicinity  of  a 
great  and  disciplined  military  force  with  tools  and  appliances,  and 
even  the  soil  at  the  spot,  happened  to  be  favorable ;  and  a  more  seri- 
ous disaster  than  has  occurred  within  recollection,  by  a  breach  in  an 
•mbankment  of  the  Thames,  was  by  the  greatest  exertions  staved  off, 
and  at  length  was,  as  we  have  said,  averted.  The  manner  in  which 
the  whole  business  was  conducted,  merits  record  in  these  pages ;  and 
the  instance  may  be  instructively  compared  with  the  experience  of 
previous  accidents  as  related  in  various  books,  where  the  loss  to  land- 
owners, and  the  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  through  the 
years  duration  of  breaches  and  by  the  repeated  failures  of  attempts 
to  close  them,  is  graphically  related. 

The  great  destruction  of  property,  and  probably  of  life,  and  the 
loss  and  delay  which  we  have  endeavored  to  convey  an  idea  of,  would 
have  ensued  from  the  breach  at  Belvedere,  but  for  the  circumstances 
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to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  course  immediately  taken.  When 
the  explosion  occurred,  it  was  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
tide  was  low;  but  there  were  only  about  four  hturs  wanting  to  the  time 
of  high-water.  The  explosion  had  forced  the  greater  portion  of  the 
materials  of  the  embankment,  in  the  800  ft.  of  length  acted  upon,  into 
the  river,  only  throwing  up  on  the  foreshore  a  low  mound,  not  capable 
of  affording  any  protection.  In  the  SOO  ft.  gap  which  was  formed,  the 
space  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  foundation  or  base  of  the  em- 
bankment wall  was  filled  witn  broken  and  shapeless  masses  of  earth 
or  clay,  which  had  formed  part  either  of  the  consolidated  mass  of  wall, 
or  of  the  site  of  the  magazines.  The  few  men  who  were  engaged  on 
another  portion  of  the  embankment,  were,  at  the  moment,  the  only 
hands  available  for  work  obviously  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
rising  tide,  but  which  to  be  finished,  not  in  the  most  substantial  way, 
in  three  or  four  hours  time,  demanded  the  labor  of  many  hundred 
men. 

Amongst  the  residents  of  Erith,  who  were  all  roused  by  the  explo- 
sion, was  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Moore,  an  engineer  who  has  been  connected 
with  Mr.  Furness,  in  the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  means  of  execut- 
ing the  work  of  the  Thames  Embankment  of  these  present  days.  Led 
to  the  spot,  he  immediately  saw  and  appreciated  the  impending  cala- 
mity, and  recognised  the  necessity  of  setting  to  work  a  much  larger 
force  than  that  of  the  few  men  who  were  at  hand.  He  at  once  des- 
patched his  card,  with  a  huriedly  written  request,  to  the  resident 
engineer,  of  the  Main  drainage  works,  or  his  representative,  to  bring 
immediately  all  the  men,  with  barrows,  picks,  spades,  and  other  re- 
quisite tools,  that  he  could  muster. 

The  explosion  had  startled  every  one  at  Plumstead.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Houghton,  one  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and 
representing  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bazalgette,  is  resident  there ;  and  he 
was  aroused,  and  was  soon  on  his  way.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Moore's 
messenger.  The  men  at  the  Outfall  works  seem  to  have  had  the  idea 
at  once,  that  their  services  would  be  required ;  and  they  started,  about 
400  in  number,  on  the  moment  that  Mr.  Houghton  gave  the  order. 
To  both  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Houghton  the  highest  praise  that  we  could 
give  them  would  not  be  too  much;  and  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
has  most  deservedly  received  the  thanks  of  a  public  meeting  at  Erith. 
"Whilst  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Mr.  Webster's  navvies  were  on  the  way, 
and  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  Mr.  Moore  directed  the  filling-in 
of  the  interstices  of  the  lumps  of  earth,  with  puddle,  rather  as  the  best 
extemporized  foundation,  than  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  m  properly 
consolidated  one.  The  work  was  punned  in  and  rammed  as  well  as 
time  would  permit;  but  it  became  evident  almost  immediately  to  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Houghton,  that  the  force  under  them  would  be  insuf- 
ficient. They  then  forwarded  a  communication  to  Major-general 
Warde,  the  commandant  at  Woolwich ;  and  the  result  showed  that 
^^the  system"  must  have  undergone  a  change  calculated  to  gratify  the 
people  of  England ;  for,  by  half-past  nine  o'clock,  detachments  of 
sappers  and  artillery^  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  were  on  the  ground. 
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with  appliances  of  military  engineering*  They  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  of  the  engineers ;  bat  General 
Warde  was  also  present.  They  were  followed  by  the  5th  Fusiliers, 
and  the  Marines,  some  of  the  force  being  necessary  to  keep  the  ground; 
for,  as  the  day  advanced,  greiU^  crowds  were  attracted  from  the  sur- 
rounding places  and  from  London.  A  considerable  amount  of  work 
had  been  done  before  the  troops  arrived ;  but  it  was  necessarily  hur- 
ried, as  it  was  essential  to  keep  above  the  rising  tide.  The  work  con- 
tended with  the  tide,  to  use  the  words  of  those  who  were  present,  ^4nch 
by  inch;"  but  it  was  kept  always  above  the  tide. 

The  troops  brought  with  them  a  few  thousand  bags,  such  as,  filled 
with  sand,  are  used  in  the  construction  of  sand-bag  batteries;  these 
were  filled  with  clay,  which  was  fortunately  to  be  had  by  digging ; 
and  the  bags  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  laid  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  or  plan,  to  make  the  landward-side  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
embankment,  puddle  being  filled  in  between  them,  and  the  whole  being 
rammed  down,  now  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  had  been  possible 
at  first.  At  length,  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  the  work  was  completed, 
having  withstood  the  tide.  In  the  night  of  Saturday,  it  sank,  as  had 
been  expected,  6  or  8  ft.,  and  water  trickled  through.  The  military 
and  navvies  were  actively  occupied,  backing  up  and  ramming  the  work, 
on  Sunday,  when  the  embankment  was  exposed  to  the  waves  washed 
by  a  heavy  gale,  and  stood  the  test.  Next  day,  we  believe,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dartford  Commissioners,  when  a  band  of  navvies 
were  engaged,  still  further  consolidating;  and  the  work  was  reported 
as  secure  as  the  original  wall.  On  Wednesday,  however,  there  were 
still  200  navvies  engaged ;  and  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to  fill  up 
•  the  hole  in  the  foreshore,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  barges,  with 
chalk  stone,  of  which  100  tons  were  thrown  in.  At  one  time,  on  the 
Saturday,  the  danger  seemed  so  imminent,  that  Mr.  Moore  proposed, 
if  he  did  not  actually  make  arrangements  for,  the  scuttling  and  sink- 
ing of  a  doaen  barges  loaded  with  clay,  to  form  a  breakwater  in  front 
of  the  breach ;  but  this  arrangement,  if  Perry's  reasoning  on  his  ex- 
perience at  Dagenham  be  correct,  could  have  been  only  a  forlorn  hope ; 
as  there  would  have  been  scour  under  the  bottom  of  the  barges;  and, 
in  two  or  three  tides,  a  deep  channel  might  have  been  scooped  out. 

The  manner  in  which  the  military  went  to  their  work,  elicited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it,  including  that  of  the  navvies ;  and  the 
civil  engineers  named,  have  expressed  their  warm  acknowledgments. 
It  is  evident  that  without  the  force  and  dicipline  of  the  great  body  of 
men  brought  upon  tl  e  ground  on  Saturday,  and  again  on  Sunday,  the 
previous  labor  (not  .ating  a  particle  of  the  credit  due  for  it)  would 
have  failed  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 

How  the  matter  of  accounts  with  Mr.  Webster,  is  to  be  settled,  we 
have  not  heard ;  but  there  seems  some  doubt  whether  actions  will  lie 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  magazines,  by  any  of  the  parties  who 
have  suffered,  or  whether  the  insurance  offices  can  be  expected  to  treat 
the  injuries  to  property  insured  only  against  fire  as  havbg  resulted 
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therefrom ;  thougli  one  or  two  offices  are  understood  to  be  ready  so  to 
consider  the  injaries. 

We  have  hinted  that  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
embankments  of  the  Thames,  which  are  said  to  make  in  the  total  300 
miles,  are  not  as  they  should  be  for  seeurity.  The  danger  averted, — 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  through  a  most  fortuitous  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances,— ^will,  we  hope,  incite  the  sereral  Commissioners,  and  the 
Conservators  of  the  Thames,  to  consider  whether  better  survey,  and 
more  frequent  reparation  of  the  embankments  and  sluices  are  desira- 
ble ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  prevent  such  risk  as  is  proved 
to  be  incurred  by  the  storage  of  gunpowder  in  a  position  where  ezplo- 
sion  may  cause  a  breach. 


For  tlM  Jonraal  of  the  FrankliA  Inatf  t«te. 

General  Problem  of  Truseed  Oirders.  By  Db  Volson  Wood, 
Prof,  of  C.  E.,  University  of  Michigan. 

(Continued  from  pft^e  336.) 

If  the  diagonal  bars  act  as  ties,  and  (  <r,  Fig.  6  is  subjected  to  a 
strain,  we  wUl  make  a  section  just  at  the  left  of  6.  We  might  use  the 
former  section  and  take  the  origin  at  c ;  or  we  might  let  the  origin 
remain  at  a,  but  in  the  latter  case  we  would  have  two  moments,  one  the 
moment  of  b  c,  the  other  of  e  d.  The  first  being  the  simplest,  we  will 
take  the  origin  at  &. 

Considering  as  before  the  forces  at  the  right  of  the  section,  and  we 
have  to  consider  the  strains  on  the  infinitely  short  parts  of  the  bars 
a  by  b  Cj  and  e  d.  To  prodace  tension  on  this  part  q{  b  c  the  force 
acts  from  b  towards  e.  Therefore  we  have  a,  =  90°  +  9  and  the  other 
angles  as  before.    These  in  (10)  give 

F  cos  % — P^  cos  t\ — P,  sin  (?=0 
F  sin  % — Fi  sin  t\+  F,  cos  (?= 
Fj  h  cos  t| 

Equations  (12)  may  be  deduced  from  (10)  by  substituting  minus 
9  for  e.  Equations  (10)  or  (12)  are  applicable  to  Fig.  4  by  observing 
the  signs  of  the  angles.  It  must  be  observed  that  at  the  left  of  the 
middle  the  signs  of  i  and  i^  change  and  become  negative. 

9^.  Let  the  lower  chord  be  convex  downwards^  as  in  Fig.  6.  Equations 

(10)  are  immediately  applicable  by 
observing  that  at  the  right  of  the  mid- 
dle, t  is  positive,  t\  negative  and  e  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  bar ;  while  at  th^  left  of 
^  the  middle,  t  is  negative  and  t|  positive. 
Example.  Let  the  quantities  be  as  in  the  preceding  example,  only 
observe  that  the  inclination  of  the  lower  chord  is — ^20^,  and  we  find 
from  (10)  that  for  a  load  over  the  whole  length ; 

F  =  218,  F,  =  148,  and  F,  ==  — 107. 
The  negative  value  of  f,  indicates  that  it  is  a  tie. 


=va:,— Xq*  pa?  J 


(12) 


/yc^ 
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10^  The  same  equations  apply  to  the  case  where  the  upper  chord 
is  coBvez  downwards  and  the  lower  convex  upward  as  in  Fig.  7,  by 
observing  the  signs  of  the  angles. 


/yc7 


AcSr 


^^^ 


FicS 


11^  Let  the  upper  chord  be  horizontal  and  the  lower  one  convex  up- 
wards as  in  Fig.  8. 

Make  t  =  Oin  (10)  and  call  the  horizontal  force  in  the  upper  chord 
H  and  (10)  becomes 

Pi  cos  ti  +  FjSin^: 

PjSin  t\+PjC08«=  V— Sq*'  p  ^    .  .  (18) 

PiAcose'i  vXj- 

At  the  left  of  the  middle,  z,  is 
negative. 

12^.  Let  the  lower  chord  be 
convex  downwards. 

In  this  case  we  have  only  to  __ 

change  the  sign  of  i\  in  (13).  If  we  suppose  that  all  the  ties  and  braces 
are  omitted — or  what  is  equivalent,  suppose^  — 0 — we  shall  have  the 
analytical  condition  of  the  suspension  bridge.  Making  \  negative  and 
tfasQ  in  (13)  and  we  have 

H=P4COS«i  =  0 

p,sine\+F3=v-XQ*ip.        ^  .  .        (14) 

Pj  A  cos  i\    =va;i-x ^  vx 

In  the  suspension  bridge  the  land  cables  resist  the  strain  which  is 
now  thrown  upon  the  chord  ab,  Fig.  9.  From  the  first  of  these  we 
observe  that  for  «|»0;  HBiF|e.e.  at  the  lowest  point  the  tension  of 
the  cable  equals  the  compression  of  the  upper  chord.  Also  from 
the  first  P|  cos  f|«*H,  that  is,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension 
at  any  point  equals  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point,  and  this  is 
true  whether  the^  curve  be  parabolic,  catenarian,  or  any  other  form. 

From  the  second  of  (14)  we  have 

p,  sin  »i  =  v-Xo*«  P-Pj 

in  which  P,  may  be  included  in  "Z^  p,  and  thus  not  appear  as  a  sepa- 
rate term.    Hence  we  have 

Pj  sin  t|  —  v-Xo  *»  P  .  .        (16) 

which  shows  that  the  vertical  force  resolved  by  the  arch  (or  cable)  at 
any  point  equals  the  portion  of  the  load  which  is  supported  by  the 
pier  generally  diminished  by  all  the  load  between  it  and  the  same 
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pier;  or  eqaal  the  load  between  the  lowest  point  of  the  cnnre  and  the 
point  considered. 

If  the  load  and  ties  be  considered  continuous,  and  the  loading  follow 
any  algebraic  law,  the  cable  will  be  a  continuous  curve,  and  the  pre- 
ceding equations  may  be  more  conveniently  expressed  in  the  following 
way: 

Let/  {x  y)  be  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
9  any  portion  of  the  arc, 
T  Mi  F^  Mi  tension  at  any  point 

.,  ,      dx  ,    .     dy 

then     cos  »,  =3-  sm  %t=^ 

*     d«  ^    ds 

Hence,  (14)  and  (15)  become 


dx     _ 
d$ 

',dx 
tA^=v'» — xj'  px 


(16) 


From  (16)  we  may  determine  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  cable 
such  as  tension  and  deflection. 
For  instance  suppose  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 

span,  and 
Let  Lai  the  length  of  span, 

w^the  load  on  a  unit  of  length,  and  take  the  origin  at  the  low- 
est point. 
Then  v«»}  w  l  ;  s^  **  p  ■■  tif  (}  l  —  x).    These  substituted  in  the 
second  of  (16)  and  then  differentiated  gives 

dT'£=wdx  .  .  .  .     (17) 

The  value  of  t  from  the  first  of  (16)  substituted  in  (17)  gives 

dn-^mmwdx  the  integral  of  which 

is  ^^'^y  •  .  ,  .    (18) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

Equation  (18)  aids  us  in  using  the  third  of  equation  (16),  but  the 
latter  is  rareiy  necessary,  when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  known. 

Equation  (18)  and  the  third  of  (16)  give  the  same  value  for  H  at 
the  lowest  pomt.    For  at  the  lowest  point  xmt\  LMta;^,  ymmh^D 

dx 

— =1  2^*  Pa?- JwLXiL«  JWL* 

V-iJ«>L 
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which  in  the  third  of  (16)  gives 

x=H-i^^^^=^^*  -  !|^*         .  .         (19) 

which  is  the  same  that  we  obtain  directly  from  (18).    The  same  result 
may  be  obtained  geometrically. 

We  would  proceed  in  a  similar  way  if  the  loading  follows  any  other 
law.  If  the  loading  be  the  cable  itself — ^forming  a  catenary — we  have 

V  —  Xo''  P  SB  j  ^  K{f«9  when  d  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  and  K 

the  section  of  the  cable. 

If  the  load  increases  uniformly  from  the  middle  each  way,  then 

13^.  If  the  lower  chord  be  horizontal  and  the  upper  one  convex 
upwards,  we  have  t\«»0,p,»H,  in  (10),  which  will  give 

F  cos  t + Pj  sin  tf =Hi  \ 

F  sin  t + Fj  cos  <?=v— Sq'i  p  V        .        •        .      (20) 
HjA    =va:^ — s/iPa?j 

The  equations  thus  far  deduced  are  for  the  most  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  load.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  load  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  span,  being  continuous  from 
one  end  to  the  point  considered,-— or  from  end  to  end, — as  the  case 
may  be.    If  the  load  extends  from  end  to  end  we  readily  have 

V    =J,.l;  ^y  =  ^T    1         .        .        .       (21) 

If  it  extends  from  the  remote  end  to  the  point  considered — thus 
giving  the  maximum  shearing, — we  have 


tr(L-a:,)«  ■ 

2l  2.^  r        m 

W(h X,)x\  ,  rt 


(22) 


It  is  impossible  to  strictly  realize  the  latter  condition,  for  the 
weight  of  the  frame  always  forms  an  appreciable  part  of  the  load, 
and  may  be  considered  a  permanent  load,  while  the  surcharge  may 
be  called  maveaBle  or  traniient. 

These  may  be  considered  separately  or  together.  If  separately, 
we  shall  have  for  the  case  of  maximum  shearing  arising  from  the  sur- 
charge, from  (20) 

F  cos  i+F2sin(>  =  H,   ^ 

F  sin  »+FjCOs^  =  v     >         .        .        .        .       (23) 

Hh    =YX^) 

The  Ist  and  2d  of  (23)  are  the  same  as  (8)  and  (2)  page  224  of 
the  April  number  of  the  Journal  for  this  year. 

The  weight  of  the  frame  cannot  be  definitely  known  until  the 
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strains  upon  the  several  parts  are  known,  bnt  these  cannot  be  knowi 
until  the  load  is  known ;  hence  the  strains  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
frame  remain  an  implicit  function  of  the  weight.    We  may,  however, 
approximate  to  the  weight  by  assuming  that  it  is  an  uniform  load, 
and  then  finding  the  sections  of  the  principal  parts  at  the  middle  of 
the  frame.     This  assumption  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  will 
generally  be  qn  the  side  of  safety.  I  give  the  following  as  one  method 
of  finding  the  approxmate  weight. 
Let  Kavthe  section  of  the  upper  chord  at  the  middle  ^hicli  also 
equals  the  section  of  the  lower  one^ 
L«-the  total  length  of  span, 
Dm  the  depth  of  frame  at  the  centre. 
j«.the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  frame, 
n«*  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  a  chord  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  frame. 
Then  the  weight  of  the  frame  equals  n  *  K  L 

and  y«t|n^KL 

fjc/i9  Let  a  section  be  made  at  the  mid- 

dle of  the  frame,  and  taking  a  as  the 
origin  of  moments  and  we  have 
\  ndKLX^L«  the  moment  of  the  frame, 
|tiyL*>Bthe  moment  of  the  but* 
charge. 
Hence  the  equation 


H  = 


(24) 


SB 


But  this  horizontal  force  must  be  resisted  by  the  materiaL    If  c  be 
the  resistance  to  crushing  of  a  unit  of  section,  we  have 


CK  =  H  = 


K  = 


8d 


(25) 


8cD — ndi} 


For  cast  iron  ^aaiO'25  lbs.  per  cubic  inch, 
for  wrought  iron  ia»  0*27  lbs.  per  cubic  inch, 
for  wood  5«»0'08  lbs.  per  cubic  inch, 

and  n  may  be  8,  1,  5,  or  6,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  structure. 
Although  the  weight  of  the  frame  may  be  considered  an  uniform 
load,  yet  it  produces  very  difierent  strains  in  different  stmcturea. 
For  instance,  if  the  upper  chord  be  a  paraboli^  so  much  of  the  chord 
as  is  really  an  uniform  load  produces  no  strains,  upon  the  ties  and 
braces  ;  while  the  lower  chord  and  ties  strain  the  ties  and  braces. 

If  the  chords  are  parallel  they  produce  the  same  or  very  nearly  the 

same,  strains  as  an  uniform  surcharge.     It  is  zafe  to  consider  the 

effect  in  most  practical  cases  the  same  as  for  an  uniform  surcharge^ 

and  I  shall  so  consider  it  hereafter. 

Although  the  load  may  be  continuous,  yet  it  is  really  supported 
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at  the  joints  where  the  ties  and  braces  are  connected  with  the  chords  ; 
and  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  npon  the  trussing  if  the  load 
were  divided  into  as  many  equal  weights  as  there  are  bays,  and  each 
weight  were  supported  directly  by  the  ties  and  braces.  This  hypo- 
thesis will  enable  us  to  slightly  modify  the  preceding  equations. 
They  may  also  be  modified  for  many  forms  of  trusses  so  as  to  be  more 
convenient  for  computation.  These  modifications  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article. 

(To  be  Conlinaod.) 
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Ifote  an  the  Variations  of  Density  produced  hy  Beat  in  Mineral 
Substances.     By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  P.C.S, 

Vrom  th«  Lcmdon  Ghemleftl  Newa^  No.  285. 

That  any  mineral  substance,  whether  crystallized  or  not,  should 
diminish  in  density  by  the  action  of  heat,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  dilation  being  produced  in  every  case  and  be- 
coming permanent.  Such  diminution  of  density  occurs  with  idocrase, 
Labradorite,  feldspar,  quartz,  amphibole,  pyroxene,  peridote,  Samar- 
skite,  porcelain,  and  glass.  But  Gadolinite,  zircons,  and  yellow 
obsidians  augment  in  density  from  the  same  cause.  This  again  may 
be  explained  by  assuming  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  heat, 
these  substances  undergo  some  permanent  molecular  change.  But  in 
this  note  I  have  to  show  that  this  molecular  change  is  not  permanent, 
but  intermittent,  at  least  as  regards  the  species  I  have  examined,  and 
probably  with  all  the  others.  Such  researches,  while  tending  to  eluci- 
date certain  points  of  chemical  geology,  may  likewise  add  something 
to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  action  of  heat.  My  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  to  prove  an  interesting  fact  announced  formerly 
by  Magnus — ^namely,  that  specimens  of  idocrase  after  fusion  had 
diminished  considerably  in  density  without  undergoing  any  change  of 
composition :  before  fusion  their  specific  gravity  ranged  from  8*349  to 
3*45,  and  after  fusion  only  2-93  to  2-945.  Having  lately  received 
specimens  of  this  and  other  minerals  brought  from  Vesuvius  in  January 
last  by  my  friend  Henry  Rutter,  Esq.,  I  determined  upon  repeating 
this  experiment  of  Magnus.  I  found,  first,  that  what  he  stated  for 
idocrase  and  for  a  specimen  of  reddish-brown  garnet  was  also  the  case 
with  the  whole  family  of  garnets  as  well  as  for  the  minerals  of  the 
idocrase  groupe ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  melt  the  mine- 
rals :  it  is  sufficient  that  they  should  be  heated  to  redness  without 
fusion,  in  order  to  occasion  this  change  of  density  ;  thirdly,  that  the 
diminished  density  thus  produced  by  the  action  of  a  red  heat  is  not  a 
permanent  state,  but  that  the  specimens,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 
lees,  resume  their  original  specific  gravities.  These  curious  results 
were  first  obtained  by  me  with  a  species  of  lime  garnet  in  small  yellow'- 
ish  crystals,  exceedingly  brilliant  and  resinous,  almost  granular, 
fusing  with  difficulty  to  black  enamel,  accompanied  with  very  little 
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3-350 

2-980 

III. 

3-849 

» 

2-977 
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leucite  and  traces  of  groBsnlar,  and  crystallized  in  the  second  system. 
Specimens  weighing  some  grammes  had  their  specific  gravity  taken 
with  great  care,  and  by  the  method  described  by  me  in  the  Ohemical 
New%  for  1862.  They  were  then  perfectly  dried  and  exposed  for  aboat 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  bright  red  heat.  When  the  whole  substance 
of  the  specimen  was  observed  to  have  attained  this  temperature,  with- 
out a  trace  of  fusion,  it  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  it  had  arrived 
at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  its  specific  gravity  was  agiua 
taken  by  the  same  method  as  before.  The  diminution  of  density  being 
noted,  the  specimens  were  carefully  dried,  enveloped  in  seyeral  folds  of 
filtering  paper,  and  put  aside  in  a  box  along  with  other  minerals.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
take  the  specific  gravity  again,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
not  returned  to  its  original  figure,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
each  specimen  bad  effectively  increased  in  density  and  bad  attained 
its  former  specific  gravity.     Thus : 

Xjime  garnet  pullitiU  \Jrom  Vesuvius). 
Density  after  being 
Original  Density.  heated  red-hot  for  Density  detennlDed  in 

a  quarter    of    an  a  month  after  the 

hour  and  allowed  experiments, 

to  cool. 

8-850, 
8-846. 

The  same  experiments  were  made  with  several  other  minerals  b^ 
longing  to  the  idocrase  and  garnet  family,  and  always  with  similar 
results.  Now  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  heat  that  seems  to  be  thns 
shut  up  in  a  mineral  substance  for  the  space  of  a  month  7  The  sub- 
stance of  the  mineral  is  dilated,  the  distance  between  its  molecules  is 
enlarged,  but  these  molecules  slowly  approach  each  other  again,  and 
in  the  course  of  some  weeks  resume  their  original  positions.  What 
induces  the  change,  or  how  does  it  happen  that  the  original  specific 
gravity  is  not  acquired  immediately  the  substance  has  cooled  ?*  Will 
the  same  phenomenon  show  itself  with  other  families  of  minerals  or 
with  the  metallic  elements?  Suph  are  the  points  which  I  propose  to 
examine  in  the  next  place ;  in  the  mean  time  the  observations  I  have 
just  alluded  to  are  proof  that  bodies  can  absorb  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer  (which  becomes  latent),  and  that 
this  is  effected  without  the  body  undergoing  a  change  of  state ;  secondly, 
that  they  slowly  part  with  this  heat  again  until  they  haye  acquired 
their  original  densities ;  thirdly,  so  many  different  substances  being 
affected  by  a  change  of  density  when  melted  or  simply  heated  to  red- 
ness and  allowed  to  cool,  it  js  probable  this  property  will  be  found  to 
belong,  more  or  less,  to  all  substances  without  exception. 

*  Some  minerals,  like  euclase,  that  hecome  electric  by  heat,  retain  that  state  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  increase  of  density  of  Gadoli  nite  and  the  decrease  of  density 
of  Samarskite  by  action  of  heat,  are  accompanied  by  a  vivid  emission  of  light,  u 
mentioned  in  my  work  on  «*  Phosphorescence,"  Ac,  pp.  81  and  82,  where  H.  Koie*8 
ingenious  experiment  is  described. 

Proceedings  of  Uie  Rojal  Sodetj,  Uaj  96^  1644. 
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On  the  Preaure  of  Steam  at  high  Temperatures.  By  B.  A.  PEACOCEyC.E, 

From  the  London  ArUsan,  Feb.,  1864. 
(ContiDued  from  page  134.) 

The  reader  has  now  the  means  of  forming  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  the  formula.  That  is  to 
say,  if  he  accepts  Dr.  Fairbairn's  temperature  with  the  respective 
pressures  of  56-7  and  60*6  Sbs,  and  discards  M.  Begnault's  tempera- 
tures, which  are  about  J  of  a  degree  Eahr.  greater  for  equal  pressures, 
then  the  formula  will  be  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected  or  eyea 
wished  for.     Because  we  should  have  as  follows : — 


Preuare. 

Temperatare. 
Fahrenheit. 

Formala. 

Dtfierences. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

30 

M.  Regnanlt 

250*23 

250*17 

+  •06 

56-7 

Dr.  Fairbairn 

288*25 

288*20 

+  •05 

60-6 

Ditto 

292*53 

292*48 

+  •06 

300 

M.  Eegnaalt 

417*50 

417*  32 

+  .18 

336-3 

Dr.M.Rankine* 

42800 

42805 

—  •05 

These  differences  are  exceedingly  small.  But  if  on  the  other  hand, 
any  reader  rejects  Dr.  Fairbairn's  experiments  aforesaid  and  adopts  M. 
Regnault's  table  throughout,  the  formula  will  be  valueless  to  him  for 

Kressures  greater  than  about  400  9>s  to  the  square  inch.  Because 
[.  Regnauli's  table  gives  a  temperature  less  than  the  formula  by  '24 
for  25  ibs,  this  differance  gradually  diminishes  with  increasing  pres- 
sures until  at  29  9>s  the  table  and  the  formula  are  exactly  equal. 
With  higher  pressures  the  table  gives  temperatures  in  excess  of  the 
formula,  which  excess  gradually  increases  until  it  attains  its  maximum 
of  *73°  Fahr.  at  80fi)s,  after  which  the  excess  gradually  diminishes, 
until  the  table  and  formula  would  be  identical  at  about  820  lbs  pres- 
sure. After  which  the  formula  would  be  in  excess  of  the  table,  which 
excess  would  be  greater  and  greater,  until,  as  aforesaid,  at  about 
400  &>s.  pressure,  the  formula  would  cease  to  be  of  any  value  to  the 
reader  in  question.  These  variances  will  be  more  readily  apprehend- 
ed by  considering  the  following  diagram,  where  the  full  line  repre- 
sents the  temperatures  in  M.  Kegnault's  table,  and  the  dotted  the 
temperatures  of  the  formula : — 


^-8t^ 


*  This  ifl  gapposing  Dr.  M.  Rankine's  to  be  an  experiment  and  not  a  calculation. 
Vol.  XLVIII.— Thibd  Smiks.— No.  6.— Noykmbxr,  1864.         27 
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Bj  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formula,  after  about  400  9>s,  wiU 
necessarily  diverge  more  and  more  from  the  table.  The  diagram 
shows  the  manner  of  the  discrepancy,  greatly  exaggerated  in  degree. 
The  formula  is  as  follows : — It  has  been  stated  that  the  tempera- 
ture increases  as  the  4^  root  of  the  pressure  in  fts  per  square  inch. 
Now  for  a  pressure  of  29  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  both  M.  Regnault's 
table  and  formula  give  the  same  temperature,  viz :  248*3^,  let  it 
therefore  be  assumed  accordingly  as  a  basis  to  commence  from.  We 
shall  then  haye  by  the  formula,  supposing  the  temperature  to  give  a 
pressure  of  800  lbs.  is  required — 

log.  of  29  lbs.    ,         rdAQ  Qo      log'  of  800  lbs.   ,        t  ai^-  ooo 
^     .f. :  log.  of  248'8®  : :— ^ .^^ :log.  of  41  < -82** 

which  is  the  temperature  required,  as  per  table  appended  hereto.  But 
this  process  may  be  shortened.  The  following  is  the  working  formula 
and  gives  the  same  results  with  half  the  labor,  which  is  of  importance 
where  the  calculations  are  numerous.  By  it  the  following  table  was 
calculated.  No  basis  is  required,  the  temperature  is  ascertained^at 
once  by  adding  the  constant  log.  2*07,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding 
the  second  term  and  deducting  the  first. 

Working  formulae, — ^When  the  temperature  to  produce  a  given 
pressure  is  required : — 

Rule. — Divide  the  log.  of  the  given  pressure  hj  4*5,  and  add  log. 
2*07 ;  the  sum  is  the  log.  of  the  temperature  required. 

Example — Required,  the  temperature  to  produce  a  pressure  of  29 
Sbs  per  square  inch  ? 

^^^'^4.5^  ^^'  +  2-07= log.  of  248-8^  the  temperature  required. 

Or  when  the  pressure  produced  by  a  given  temperature  is  required, 
we  have  only  to  reverse  the  operation.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  what 
pressure  per  square  inch  will  a  temperature  of  417*82^  Fahr.  produce  ? 
Here  we  have 

log.  of  417-82^— log.  2-07  x  4-5  =  log.  of  299-93  lbs.* 
the  pressure  required. 

Or,  again,  let  it  be  required  what  will  be  the  pressure  of  steam  of 
a  temperature  of  8000°  Fahr.  which  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  assumed 
afl  the  temperature  of  subterranean  fusion  in  his  address  to  the  British 
Association. 
I6g.  of  8000°  =  8-4771218— 2-07  =  1-4071218  x  4 J=  6-8820458= 

2,148,050  lbs.  =  959  tons  per  square  inch, 
if  the  formula  can  be  depended  on  so  far,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative,  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
experiments. 

It  thus  appears  that  by  first  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  satu- 
rated steam  in  a  boiler,  we  at  once  get  the  pressure.  Professor  Da- 
niell,  F.R.S.,  ascertained  the  heat  of  a  common  fire  to  be  1141° 
*  The  correct  temperature  by  the  rule  for  800  lbs.  is  not  417 -82^  but  417-822  +\ 
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Fahr. ;  this  would  give  by  the  formula  a  pressure  of  upwards  of  12 
tons  per  square  inch.  Now,  supposing  an  ordinary  boiler,  made  of  f 
boiler  plate ;  of  course  the  strength  of  the  plates  would  be  reduced  in 
strength  at  the  joints  by  the  rivet  holes,  and  additionally  by  the  length 
of  the  boiler,  if  that  was  considerable — ^short  boilers  being  much 
stronger  than  long  ones — a  plate  here  and  there  would  also  be  sure 
to  be  defective.  All  this  being  considered,  there  is  no  reason  for  sur- 
prise that  such  boilers  should  burst  where  the  pressure  may  be  of  any 
amount  up  to,  and  even  exceeding,  12  tons  per  square  inch.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probably  quite  true  that  explosions  sometimes  take 
place  from  other  causes  than  excessive  pressure  of  steam  directly  on 
Doiler  plates. 

Dr.  Fairbairn'fl  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength  of  rivet  iron 
prove  that  iron  may  be  heated  up  to  about  400^  Fahr.  without  impair- 
ing its  strength.*  This  temperature  gives  a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Now,  if  steam  can  be  conveniently  and  economically 
heated  up  to  this  point  (which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded),  it  follows 
that  boilers  might  be  made  much  smaller  than  they  are  at  present, 
where  the  pressure  often  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  250  lbs. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  the  boilers  must  be  made  much  stronger ;  they 
might,  in  fact,  be  made  of  thin  armor  plates  of  Bessemer's  steel,  join- 
ed together  with  double  rows  of  rivets  first,  and  then  be  properly 
bound  together  with  steel  bars. 

To  ascertain  the  steam  pressure  correctly,  the  following  plan  might 
be  adopted.  Provide  a  coiled  steel  spring  suitably  strong,  carrying 
an  index,  and  contained  in  a  case  or  cavity  like  an  ordinary  letter 
weigher.  Place  actual  weights  of  different  amounts  on  the  top  of  the 
brass  piston,  and  graduate  accordingly.  This  will  prevent  mistakes 
about  the  actuality  of  the  pressure  indicated.  Insert  the  top  of  this 
piston  of  one  inch  square,  on  which  the  steam  is  to  act,  through  the 
top  plate  of  the  boiler,  and  fix  the  instrument  firmly  there  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  index  and  spring  being  outside  the  boiler.  The  piston  may 
work  through  a  stuffing  box.  In  like  manner  a  thermometer  may  be 
affixed,  the  bulb  being  inside  the  boiler.  Thus  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature can  both  be  read  off.  The  pressure,  as  has  been  said,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  above  the  250  lbs.,  so  that  the  boiler  would  be 
quite  safe  from  bursting.  This  plan  would  apparently  settle  the  question 
of  boiler  explosions ;  and,  the  boiler  being  small,  it  would  not  be  out- 
of-the-way  expensive,  notwithstanding  its  being  made  of  steel  and  un- 
precedentedly  strong.  In  this  case  the  specific  volume  of  the  steam, 
or  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  steam  to  that  of  the  water  which  pro- 
duced it,  would  be,  according  to  Dr.  Fairbairn's  formula,  123-76. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  the  following  table  that  the  tempera- 
tare  gradually  increases  with  the  pressure,  which  ought  clearly  to  be 
the  case  if  the  calculations  are  correct,  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
are  given.  This  will  also  enable  any  one  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  best  known  experiments  and  the  calculations. 

*  **  TJseful  Information  for  Engineers,"  second  series,  p.  124. 
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Table  of  Treasures  and  corresponding  Temperatures  of  Saturated  Steam,  calcs- 
lated  on  the  theory  that  the  temperature  increases  as  the  4}  root  of  the  prestore, 
and  conversely  that  the  pressure  increases  as  the  4^  power  of  the  temperature. 


Pressure. 

Calculation. 

Pressure. 

Calculation. 

Pressure. 

Calculation. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

ibs.  per  sq.  in. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

ibs.  per  sq.  in. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

85 

240-24 

53 

283-90 

145-8 

355-50 

26 

242-34 

54 

295  08 

147 

35614 

36-6 

243-37 

65 

286-25 

150 

357-75 

27 

244-39 

65-9 

287-28 

154-3 

360(1) 

274 

245-19 

56 

287-40 

160 

362-91 

27-6 

245-59 

56-7 

288-20 

163-3 

364  56 

28 

246-87 

57 

288-53 

165 

365-40 

28-63 

247-98 

58 

289-65 

170 

867-84 

29 

24S-.30 

58-8 

290-53 

170-99 

368-31 

29-4 

249  05 

59 

29075 

180 

372-54 

30 

250- 17 

60 

291-84 

182-4 

373-63 

31 

252  01 

60-4 

292-27 

190 

377-04 

8H68 

252  83 

60-6 

292-48 

195 

879-22 

32 

253-81 

65 

29708 

200 

381-37 

33 

255-53 

66-15 

29928 

203-3 

382-70 

331 

255-71 

67-23 

29931 

210 

385-52 

33-7 1 

256-74 

69-21 

301-25 

220 

389  52 

34 

257-23 

70 

302-01 

225 

391-48 

35 

258  90 

78-6 

305-30 

225-9 

391-82 

36 

26052 

75 

306-67 

230 

893-39 

36-76 

261-70 

79-03 

310-26 

24(» 

397-13 

37 

262-11 

80 

3IM0 

250 

400-75 

37-8 

26336 

80-85 

311-83 

252619 

401-68      1 

8d 

263C7 

85 

31532 

2.'>4.089 

402-20 

39 

26557 

88-2 

317-92 

255 

402  52 

39-25 

265.57 

89  86 

819-24 

260 

404  26 

40 

266-70 

90 

319  35 

270 

407  67 

40-3 

26714 

95 

323-22 

272  008 

408-33 

4) 

268- 16 

95-516 

323-61 

280 

410-97 

41-7 

26917 

95-55 

323-63 

285 

412  60 

42 

269-60 

100 

326-92 

290 

414-19 

42196 

269-88 

101-9 

328-28 

300 

417-32 

43 

271-02 

102-9 

32901 

315 

421-87 

44 

272  40 

105 

330-49 

316  858 

422-42 

44*1 

272  54 

108-4198 

33284 

330 

426  25 

45 

273-77 

110 

333  92 

336-3 

428-05 

45-49 

274-43 

110-25 

334  08 

345 

480-48 

45-7 

274-70 

115 

33r-24 

.351-8298 

432-36 

46 

27511 

ll.Vl 

337-30 

360 

434-58 

47 

276-42 

120 

340-44 

375 

438  54 

48 

277  72 

124-95 

34351 

400 

444  87 

49 

279« 

125 

343-54 

420 

449  72 

49-4 

279-50 

129-8 

346-43 

440 

454-40 

50 

28025 

130 

34655 

450 

456  67 

51 

281-49 

132-3 

347-90 

460 

458-91 

51-45 

282  02 

135 

349-47 

480 

463-27 

51-7 

282-34 

139-65 

3621 1 

500 

467-49 

52 

282-70 

140 

852-30 

620 

47l-58(a) 

5262 

283-33 

145 

355-06 

540 

475-55 

1  Soft  solder,  two  parts  tin  and  one  part  lead,  melts  at  360^. 
•  Biamuth  malts,  471 -6^    C^i^on  on  heat) 
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Pres9ure  of  Steam  at 

high  Temperaturei. 

8 

Preasure. 

CalculatioD. 

Pressure. 

Calculation. 

Pressure. 

Calculalion. 

lbs.  prsq.in. 

Temp.Fahr. 
deg. 

ibs.  pr  sq.in. 

TeiAp.Pahr. 

pr  sq.in. 

Temp-Pahr. 
deg. 

Taniu     UN. 

550 

477-49 

1900 

628-94 

II 

1049-68 

560,}  ton 

479-41 

1984 

636     (2) 

1056*41 

680 

483-16 

2000 

636-15 

9^ 

1063-05 

600 

486  82 

2056 

640     (3) 

H 

1069-54 

620 

490-38 

2100 

643-09 

H 

1075-90 

635 

492-99 

2200 

649-77 

9; 

1082-18 

650 

495*56 

2240,  Eton 

652-87 

10 

1088-23 

660 

497-24 

Tons.     Urn. 

10} 

1094-22 

680 

600-66 

1         152 

662      (4) 

loX 

110010 

700 

508-78 

IJ 

686-64 

104 

1105-86 

720 

606-95 

1 
1; 

713-89 

11 

1111-58 

740 

510-04 

738-77 

in 

1117-09 

760 

511-67 

2 

761-02 

11 

1122-56 

760 

61308 

2i 

781-20 

11} 

1127-94 

780 

616-04 

2 

799-71 

12 

1133-28 

800 

518-96 

2J        78 

802      (5) 

12} 

1188-48 

820 

621-81 

2i      332 

810      (e) 

12    889 

1141     CO 

840 

624-61 

2i 

816-82 

12} 

1143-50 

850 

526 

8 

832-77 

1148-60 

860 

527-86 

H 

847-72 

18* 

1153-56 

880 

530-06 

861-80 

13} 

1168-46 

900 

532-71 

875-11 

13^ 
13} 

1163-28 

920 

685-88 

4 

887-76 

1168-03 

940 

537-89 

H 

B99-79 

14 

1172-72 

960 

639-16 

4 

925-37 

14} 

1177-34 

960 

640-41 

4 

932-30 

14l 

1181-90 

980 

642-90 

5 

932-88 

14} 

1186-40 

1000 

545-84 

H 

943-06 

15 

1190-84 

1060 

561-28 

6| 

952-85 

15} 

1195-22 

1100 

567-01 

6f 

962-31 

15^ 

1199*64 

1120,  }  ton 

569-25 

0 

971-45 

15} 

1203-82 

1200 

567-89 

H 

980-80  (T) 

16 

1208-04 

1279-09 

576-    (i) 

^ 

988-88 

17 

1224-42 

1300 

578-08 

6} 

997-21 

18 

124007 

1400 

587-68 

7 

1005-31 

19 

1256-06 

1600 

596-76 

7* 

1013-17 

20 

1269-45 

1600 

605-38 

?i 

1020-84 

25 

1834 

1680,}  ton 

611-98 

1028-30 

80 

1389-15 

1700 

613-59 

8 

1036-68 

50 

1566-14 

1800 

621-48 

H 

1042-69 

100 

1815-28 

»  Charcoal  burns,  802o. 
*  Antimony  melts,  810^ 


1  Lead  melto,  576". 

*  Iron,  red  heat  in  the  dark,  685". 

>  Linseed  oil  boUs,  640".  '  Iron,  duU  red  heat,  980". 

«  Mercury  boils,  662".  '  Heat  of  a  common  fire,  1141" ! 

The  following  are  the  several  melting  heats  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
fractory metals,  with  the  pressmres  of  Bteam  of  eqmal  temperatures 
cslcalated  bj  the  formula: — 
CalcttlatioDs  of  Pressure  in 


Tons  per  square  inch. 

114        .        . 

Brass  melts  at 

1«69"  "  Fahr. 

115 

Silver 

1878" «      •• 

168 

S^r  :: 

1«96" »      " 

237        • 

2200"  M      " 

326        .        . 

«      •        « 

2860"  "      «' 

687 

Cast  iron  " 

27e6« ««      «* 

959        «        « 

Subtercaaeaa  Auion     « 

8000"  «      a 

»7» 
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The  temperatures  marked  *, '',  ®,  •,  '  ®t  ",  ' 2,  '  S  ^  *,  are  on  fte 
authoritj  of  Professor  Daniell,  F.R.S.  >  ^,  the  temperature  2360% 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Macquorn  Rankine,  F.R.S.,  to  be  that  about  at  which 
the  water  in  an  engine  boiler  would  be  totally  evaporated.  fArtizan 
Nov.,  1863,  p.  252.)  > ''  In  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong's  address  to  the 
British  Association,  at  Newcastle  (p.  9),  he  assumes  the  temperature 
of  the  subterranean  fusion  to  be  8000^  Fahr.  The  other  melting  points, 
&C.,  have  been  obtained  from  a  small  volume  on  steam,  published  b/ 
the  late  Mr.  Weale. 

JEarthquakeSy  Volcanic  JExplotions  andUpheavah  of  Strata. — There 
is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  formula  may  possibly  be  not  with- 
out interest  to  a  class  of  scientific  men,  other  than  engineers.  More 
than  a  century  ago  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  M.A.,  ^'conjectured"  that 
steam  might  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  and  he  reasons  very  ably  at 
considerable  length  on  the  subject. "*"  His  idea,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  dropped,  except  by  a  very  few,  by  whom  it  is  entertained  onlj 
as  one  out  of  several  conjectural  causes.  Now  if,  as  must  now  and 
then  happen,  fissures  open  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  by  the  action  of  earth- 
quakes and  close  again  after  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  it  follows  that 
a  large  body  of  water  will  rush  down  and  be  imprisoned,  and  come  ia 
contact  with  the  fused  matter  below.  This  water  will  necessarily  be 
converted  into  steam,  which  will  only  remain  quiescent  as  long  as  it  is 
everywhere  surrounded  by  a  resistance  greater  than  its  own  ezpansire 
force.  If  the  formula  approximates  towards  the  truth,  unless  the  re- 
sistance amounts  to  a  thousand  tons  per  square  inch  or  thereabouts  on 
every  side,  in  certain  cases  an  explosion  will  take  place  of  suificient 
force  to  aeeomnt  for  an  earthquake  or  volcanic  eruption,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  reading  accounts  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  it  will 
frequently  be  observed  that  hot  toater  and  9team  are  ejected,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  hot  water  and  steam  which  notoriously  issue  from  boiling 
springs  and  geysers.  The  writer  has  made  a  considerable  collection 
of  such  cases.  There  is  then  plenty  of  direct  proof  of  the  existence 
of  steam  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  steam  will  not  be  idle  if  it  can 
find  any  point  of  less  resistance  than  its  own  expansive  forck  There- 
fore, in  considering  the  cause  or  causes  of  earthquakes,  volcanic  ex- 
plosions, and  upheavals  of  strata,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  steam.  For 
let  us  look  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  will  the  pressure  of  satu- 
rated steam  must  be  enormous  long  before  it  reaches  the  temperature 
of  8000  degrees. 

Sir  : — The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Peacock,  in  TJhe  Artizan  for  Janu- 
ary, [Jour.  Fr.  Imi,^  vol.  xlviii.  page  123,]  from  a  table  of  mine  in 
The  Artizan  for  November  last,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent 
data  respecting  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  various  pressures  of 
high  pressure  steam.  They  are  merely  a  few  of  the  results  of  a  formu- 
la which  I  deduced  from  M-  Regnault's  experiments,  and  published  in 
1849;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  practically  identical  with  the  re- 
sults of  those  experiments^.  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankikx. 

Obmow,J«a«a<jiee4.  _  ^ 

»  Phil.  Trtfna.  R.S.  1760.  Vol.  II,  p.  447,  Ao. 
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On  the  Supposed  Nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  Oxygen. 
By  Georgb  F.  Rodwell,  F.C.S. 

From  tho  London  Chemical  News,  No.  217. 
(Continued  from  page  259.) 

5.  Boyle*e  Experiments  continued. — Experiment  17.* — A  tube 
three  feet  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed  at  one  end, 
vas  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  metal ; 
the  latter  was  placed  within  the  air-pump  receiver,  and  the  tube  pass- 
ed air-tight  through  its  cover;  on  exhausting,  the  mercury  fell  nearly 
to  a  level  with  that  in  the  vessel;  but  the  same  level  within  and  with- 
out the  tube  could  never  be  attained,  because  when  the  exhaustion 
Was  carried  on  for  some  length  of  time,  air  leaked  into  the  receiver  in 
«pite  of  every  precaution.  When  a  quart  receiver  was  used,  the  first 
downward  stroke  of  the  piston  withdrew  sufficient  air  to  cause  the 
column  to  fall  eighteen  and  a-half  inches.  The  falling  of  the  mercury 
was  not,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  removal  of  pressure,  because  a 
minute  quantity  of  air  was  always  present  in  the  space  above  the  mer- 
cury, and  by  its  expansion  the  mercury  column  would  be  depressed* 
The  mercury  was  never  boiled  in  the  tube  in  these  early  experiments, 
hence  there  was  always  a  small  amount  of  air,  which  was  mechanically 
retained  by  the  mercury.)  and  rose  into  the  so-called  vacuum,  when 
the  tube  was  inverted.  Boyle  states  that,  when  the  tube  was  inclined, 
the  mercury  never  reached  quite  to  the  top  of  it,  and  when  a  hot  iron 
was  held  near  that  part  of  the  tube  above  the  mercury,  a  slight  de- 
pression of  the  column  was  apparent. 

Experiment  18 — The  height  of  the  mercury  column  in  Torricelli's 
tube  was  found  to  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  it  did  not  vary  in  con- 
formity with  the  weather-glass.  According  to  Boyle  the  variation 
may  be  caused  by  ebbings  and  flowings  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
sudden  changes  in  its  heisht  and  density,  produced  by  causes  with 
which  we  are  unacauainted.  That  changes  do  take  place,  he  con- 
cdders  Is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  refracting  power  of  the  air  varies ; 
and  miners  had  related  to  him  that  a  certain  steam,  called  by  them  a 
*Mamp/'f  sometimes  arises  within  mines,  and  possesses  such  ^^thick- 
ness" that  it  extinguishes  candles;  it  may  also  happen,  he  says,  that 
fumes  ascend  from  the  earth  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  air  through 
which  they  pass  is  dragged  upwards  by  them,  and  a  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  on  that  part  of  the  earth  beneath  the  ascending 
currents,  takes  place. 

Mr.  Wren,  being  asked  by  Boyle  to  mention  any  experiment  rela- 
tive to  the  pressure  of  air  which  he  would  wish  to  be  tried,  said  \% 
would  be  of  importance  to  observe  if  the  height  of  the  mercury  column 

*  This  experiment,  as  mentioned  in  the  third  of  these  papers,  was  tried  by  a  dif- 
ferent but  far  more  complete  method  by  Pascal ;  we  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  treatise  "On  the  Weight  of  the  Mass  of  Air,"  was  not  published  till  1668, 
whereas  Boyle's  "  Physico-Meehanical  Experiments,"  appeared  in  1661.  Pascal 
undoubtedly,  made  the  experiment  first,  but  Boyle  was  probably  unaware  of  th» 
£act 

t  From  the  Germazi  ^'dampf/'— vapor,  steam,  fume. 
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varied  according  to  the  tides,  iaasmuch  as,  if  it  did  not  do  so,  Des 
Cartes*  theory,  that  tides  are  produced  by  the  increased  pressure 
communicated  to  the  air  by  the  moon  at  certain  times  of  the  day  than 
at  others,  would  be  disproved.  Boyle  did  not  find  the  height  of  the 
column  affected  by  the  state  of  the  tides. 

Experiment  19. — Having  observed,  in  experiment  17,  to  what  ex- 
tent a  column  of  mercury  could  be  made  to  fall  on  the  removal  of 
pressure,  Boyle  next  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  column  of  water, 
contained  in  a  tube  four  feet  long.  On  exhausting,  the  water  fell  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  into  which  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  dipped.  When  air  was  re-admitted  into  the 
receiver,  water  was  driven  violently  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 

In  the  21st  experiment  Boyle  declares  he  will  not  say  for  certain 
"whether  or  no  air  be  a  primogenial  body,"  incapable  of  conversion 
into  water;  for,  although  many  have  affirmed  that  when  water  is  heated 
it  becomes  air,  he  has  observed  in  chemical  distillations  that  the  vapor 
of  water  quickly  returns  to  water ;  and,  in  the  Musseum  Kircheria- 
num,  Schottus  states  there  is  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  vessel  half 
full  of  water,  which  had  been  sealed  for  fifty  years,  without  the  water 
becoming  air.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  appears  that  air  can 
be  produced,  because,  when  a  number  of  iron  nails  were  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  Boyle  found  that  a  quantity  of  air 
was  evolved,  and,  although  this  does  not  prove  that  water  may  become 
air,  it  proves,  he  considers,  that  air  may  be  generated. 

If,  by  any  chance,  Boyle  had  brought  a  candle  near  his  newly- 
generated  air,  what  a  wide  field  would  have  been  opened  to  him  when 
he  found  that  there  were  other  airs  differing  from  "the  air;"  but  the 
possibility  of  there  being  different  kinds  of  air  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  his  head ;  for  even  carbonic  acid  gas,  although  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  air,  was  only  distinguished  by  him  as  "thickened 
air." 

Experiment  27. — A  watch  was  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  air- 
pump  receiver ;  on  exhausting,  the  ticking  ceased  to  be  heard ;  but 
when  air  was  re-admitted,  it  was  heard  as  distinctly  as  before  exhaus- 
tion. 

A  bell  was  supported  in  the  receiver  by  a  bent  stick,  the  ends  of 
which  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  receiver ;  when  the  latter  was 
exhausted,  and  the  bell  rung,  the  sound  was  distinctly  audible ;  hence 
Boyle  concluded  that  sound  can  be  conveyed  by  some  rarer  medium 
than  air. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  the  early  experimenters  labored,  and  we  must  make  every 
allowance  for  the  false  conclusions  at  which  they  sometimes  arrived* 
When  Boyle  made  this  experiment,  very  little  was  known  about  the 
nature  of  sound ;  there  were  no  previous  experiments  to  tell  him  that 
the  thread  would  not  convey  the  vibrations  to  the  receiver,  whereas 
the  stick  would  do  so,  and  he,  therefore,  could  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  resfilt  obtained, 
whether  he  suspended  his  sounding  body  by  a  thread  or  by  a  piece  of 
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wood,  and  yet  perfectly  contrary  effects  were  prodaoed,  and  he  was 
thus  led  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Experiment  33 — was  made  with  a  view  of  determining  the  pressure 
of  air  on  a  known  area.  The  air-pump  receiver  was  removed  from 
the  pump,  and  the  piston  forced  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  latter  Hnto  whic.h  the  shank  of  the  stop-cock  of  the  re- 
ceiver fitted)  being  left  open ;  weights  were  attached  to  the  piston 
until  it  was  drawn  down.  The  piston  was  then  forced  to  the  top  of 
the  cylinder — the  npper  orifice  of  the  latter  closed — and  weights  were 
again  attached  until  the  piston  was  drawn  down ;  the  weights  obviously 
represent  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
acting  on  the  area  of  the  piston  +  the  force  necessary  to  overcome 
the  friction  between  the  piston  and  pump  barrel ;  the  weight  necessary 
to  overcome  the  latter  source  of  resistance  having  been  previously 
determined,  it  was  subtracted  from  the  total  weight,  and  it  was  thus 
found  that  112  lbs.  were  competent  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  piston.  The  experiment  was  modified  by  drawing  the  piston 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  against  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
seeing  how  much  weight  it  would  draw  up — 105  lbs.  +  the  weight  of 
the  piston  rod  was  raised.* 

Experiment  34. — Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  fact  that  two 
bodies  of  equal  weight  in  air,  but  of  different  bulk,  when  weighed  in 
water  no  longer  balance  each  other,  Boyle  conceived  that  two  bodies 
of  equal  weight  in  air  would  not  be  so  in  a  vacuum.  He,  therefore, 
balanced  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  balance,  capable  of  turning  with 
^^2^  of  a  grain,  a-piece  of  cork  and  a  piece  of  lead;  the  balance  was 
placed  in  the  air-pump  receiver :  on  exhausting  the  cork  was  found 
to  preponderate,  but  on  re-admitting  air,  it  continued  to  preponderate 
from  some  cause  which  Boyle  was  unable  to  discover. 

Experiment  86. — It  is  obvious,  Boyle  writes,  that  if  we  could  place 
a  balance  above  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a  vacuum,  we  might  weigh  a 
quantity  of  air  in  the  scales  of  the  balance,  just  as  we  weigh  sub- 
stances in  the  air.  In  order  to  put  this  idea  in  practice,  he  procured 
a  small  ^^  glass  bubble,"  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  sealed  it 
hermetically.  It  was  then  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  beam  of  the 
balance  used  in  experiment  84,  and  was  counterpoised  by  a  piece  of 
lead.  The  balance  was  placed  in  the  receiver ;  on  exhausting,  the 
vessel  of  air  greatly  preponderated,  and  by  placing  weights  on  the 
other  scale  of  the  balance,  so  as  to  drag  down  the  air  vessel,  it  was 
found  that,  in  a  vacuum,  the  air  in  the  bubble  weighed  |ths  of  a  grain. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  exhaustion  had  been  continued  for  some 
time,  the  included  air  burst  the  bubble  with  violence. 

Boyle  here  describes  several  experiments  which  he  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  relative  weights  of  air  and  water.  The  determination 
bad  been  previously  made  by  several  different  methods.  Galileo  found 
water  to  be  400  times  heavier  than  air ;  Ricciolus  (by  weighing  a  blad- 

*  The  diameter  of  the  piston  was  three  inches ;  hence  its  area— 7 -0680  square  inches. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  it  would,  therefore,  be,  in  round  numbers,  7C686X15 
lb«.=  106020  lbs. 
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der  of  air  in  air),*  10,000  times;  and  Merseunus,  1356  times.  Boyle'a 
method  was  to  heat  a  copper  elopile  of  known  weight  to  redness,  stop 
up  the  orifice  with  wax,  weigh,  perforate  the  wax  to  allow  air  to  enter, 
and  weigh  again ;  the  elopile  was  then  filled  with  water,  and  weighed. 
By  this  method  water  was  found  to  be  938  times  heavier  than  air. 

Boyle  next  determined  the  relative  weights  of  water  and  mercury, 
and  found  the  latter  to  be  13^®/^  times  heavier  than  the  former.  The 
relative  weights  of  air  and  mercury  were  deduced  from  the  above  data, 
and  were  found  to  be  as  14,000  to  1.  When  in  possession  of  these 
facts,  Boyle  was  able  to  calculate  that  the  height  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, if  we  suppose  it  to  possess  throughout  the  same  density  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  be  seven  miles ;  but,  he  writes,  know- 
ing as  we  do  how  readily  air  expands  when  pressure  is  removed  from 
it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  atmosphere  may  extend  to  a  height  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles. 

Experiment  37. — Boyle  frequently  observed  that  when  exhaustion 
was  commenced  the  inside  of  the  air-pump  receiyer  became  opaque, 
and  that  on  the  re-admission  of  air  the  opacity  disappeared.  We  now 
know  this  phenomenon  to  be  produced  by  the  deposit  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  water,  previously  existing  in  the  state  of  vapor  in  the  air. 
The  air  in  expanding  performs  work,  and  a  certain  amount  of  mole- 
cular motion  is  converted  into  mass  motion ;  consequently,  the  aqueous 
vapor  in  the  air  is  condensed.  When  air  is  re-admitted,  the  particles 
strike  against  the  sides  of  the  receiver,  and  the  amount  of  mass  motion 
previously  produced  is  re-converted  into  the  molecular  motion  which 
produced  it ;  consequently,  the  deposited  water  again  becomes  vapor. 

Experiment  40. — In  order  to  see  whether  the  rarity  of  the  air  in 
an  exnausted  receiver  would  prevent  insects  from  flying,  Boyle  placed 
a  bee  and  a  fly  in  the  receiver,  on  exhausting,  they  both  fell  down  "as 
in  a  swoon." 

Experiment  41. — A  lark  was  placed  in  the  receiver;  on  exhausting, 
it  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  although  air  was  quickly  re-admit- 
ted, it  failed  to  revive.     The  pump  had  been  worked  ten  minutes. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper  that  the  descriptions  which 
Boyle  gives  of  his  experiments  are  exceedingly  prolix ;  we  have  a 
good  example  before  us  in  this  experiment,  which  we  should,  in  the 
present  day,  describe  as  above,  but  which  Boyle,  after  telling  us  how 
he  procured  the  bird,  and  how,  when  placed  in  the  receiver,  it  did 
"divers  times  spring  up  in  it  to  a  good  height,"  describes  as  follows: 
IP  "  The  vessel,  being  hastily,  but  carefully  clos'd,  the  Pump  was  dili- 
gently ply'd,  and  the  Bird  for  awhile  appeared  lively  enough ;  but 
upon  a  greater  exsuction  of  the  Air,  she  began  manifestly  to  droop, 
and  appear  sick,  and  very  soon  after  was  taken  with  as  violent  and 
irregular  convulsions  as  are  wont  to  be  observ'd  in  Poultry  when  their 
heads  are  wrung  oflF.  For  the  Bird  threw  herself  over  and  over  two 
or  three  times,  and  dyed  with  her  Breast  upward,  her  Head  down- 

*  It  is  obvious,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  papers  (Chkmical  Kswr,  vol. 
viii.  p.  115),  that  a  bladder  of  air,  weighed  in  air,  weighs  no  more  than  the  empty 
bladder. 
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irardSy  and  her  Neck  awry.  And  though  upon  the  appearing  of  these 
convulsions  ve  turned  the  stopcock,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  her,  yet 
it  came  too  late ;  whereupon,  casting  our  eyes  upon  one  of  those  ac- 
curate Dyals  that  go  with  a  Pendulum,  and  were  of  late  ingeniously 
invented  by  the  noble  and  Learned  Uugenius,  we  found  that  the  whole 
Tragedy  had  been  concluded  within  ten  minutes  of  an  hour,  part  of 
which  time  had  been  imploy'd  in  cementing  the  cover  to  the  Receiver.** 

We  must  certainly  give  Boyle  credit  for  being  an  accurate  observer 
and  an  experimenter  who  did  not  pass  over  the  most  minute  occur- 
rences without  mention;  but  conceive  what  a  memoir  would  be  in  the 
present  day  if  it  were  spun  out  like  the  above  account  of  one  experi- 
ment !  Why,  the  Royal  Society  would  have  to  publish  folios,  and  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  would  become  a  thick  quarto,  and  it  would 
require  half  a  lifetime  to  master  one  branch  of  science. 

After  the  success  of  the  lark  experiment,  Boyle  placed  a  sparrow 
and  a  mouse  in  the  receiver.  On  exhausting,  they  both  died.  In 
order  to  see  whether  death  was  produced  by  the  "  steams  "  from  the 
lungs  stifling  the  animals  or  from  want  of  air,  a  mouse  was  enclosed 
in  a  large  receiver.  At  the  end  of  several  hours  it  was  alive  and  well, 
but  died  when  the  receiver  was  exhausted,  proving  that  want  of  air 
was  the  cause  which  had  produced  the  previous  deaths. 

Boyle  here  enters  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  Respiration. 
Many  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time  believed  that  the  sole  use  of 
respiration  was  the  cooling  and  tempering  the  heat  of  the  heart  and 
blood;  and  this  theory  was  not  only  admitted  by  several  of  the  ancient 
writers,  but  by  the  Cartesians  and  numberless  learned  men.  But, 
Boyle  answers,  fishes  and  frogs,  and  "  divers  cold  creatures,"  have 
need  of  respiration ;  and  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  in  which 
animals  were  killed  in  rarefied  air,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  interior 
of  the  receiver  was  hotter  than  the  external  air. 

Some  believed  that  air  passes  from  the  lungs  to  the  lefb  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  both  to  reduce  its  heat  and  "  to  generate  spirits."  Msebius 
and  Gassendus  believed  that  the  real  use  of  the  air  in  respiration  is 
to  yentilate  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  in  which  pas- 
sage impure  vapors  are  given  off  by  the  blood,  and  are  removed  by 
the  air. 

According  to  Boyle,  the  use  of  air  in  respiration  may  be  explained 
by  two  methods ;  for,  first,  just  as  a  flame  is  stifled  when  burnt  for 
some  time  in  a  close  vessel  by  the  ^^fuligenous  steams"  which  it  gene- 
rates, so  the  vital  fire  of  the  heart  may  require  fresh  air  to  prevent 
it  from  being  extinguished ;  or  the  air  in  the  lungs  may  admit  into  its 
pores  the  impure  vapors  of  the  blood  and  remove  them  from  the  lungs. 
**  We  know  "  he  continues,  **  that  air  too  much  thickened  is  unfit  for 
respiration,  because  in  the  lead  mines  of  Devonshire  *'  damps '  some- 
times arise  which  extinguish  candles,  and  suffocate  the  miners.  Also, 
cellars  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  new  wine  is  set  to  work,  men  have 
been  suffocated  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  air." 

That  the  air  is  ^Hhickened"  by  respiration  Boyle  proved  by  enclos- 
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ing  a  bird  in  a  small  closed  vessel.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  air  was  found  to  be  unfit  to  support  life;  and  we  can  quite  under- 
stand that  the  air  must  be  thickened,  he  says,  if  we  admit,  with  Sanc- 
torius,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  which  leaves  our  bodies  bj  ^^  in- 
sensible transpiration  "  exceeds  in  weight  everything  else  which  is 
given  oflF  from  the  body. 

Air  too  much  ^'  thinned  '*  is  also  unfit  for  respiration,  as  was  proved 
by  the  death  of  the  animals  in  an  exhausted  receiver ;  and  Acosta 
states  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  breathing  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  mountain  in  Peru. 

Although  Boyle  is  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  the  uses  of  air  in 
respiration  is  to  purify  the  blood,  by  removing  vapors  which  it  throws 
off  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  yet  he  conceives  that  it  plays 
some  other  part ;  and  Paracelsus*  had  a  similar  idea,  for  be  affirms 
that  just  as  the  stomach  assimilates  a  certain  amount  of  meat  we  eat, 
and  rejects  the  remainder,  *'  %o  the  lung9  consume  part  of  the  air,  and 
proicribe  the  rest." 

Cornelius  Drebbel,t  also  believed  that  only  a  certain  portion  of  air 
is  consumed  in  the  lungs,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  actually 
discovered  that  portion.  It  had  been  confidently  stated  to  Boyle  that 
Drebbel  constructed  a  vessel  for  James  I,  capable  of  carrying  twelve 
rowers  and  several  passengers  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  and  that, 
so  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  air  in  the  vessel  had  become  im- 
pure from  respiration,  Drebbel  removed  the  stopper  from  a  bottle, 
filled  with  some  liquid,  which,  by  its  evaporation,  quickly  rendered 
the  air  pure,  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  This  fact 
had  been  mentioned  to  Boyle  by  the  friend  of  a  man  who  had  traveled 
in  the  vessel,  by  several  relations  of  Drebbers,  and  by  a  physician 
who  married  his  daughter, 

Experiment  43. — When  water,  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine  were  heat- 
ed to  ebullition,  and  placed  in  the  air-pump  receiver,  the  boiling  re« 
commenced  on  exhausting,  and  continued  for  some  time;  but  hot  salad 
oil  could  not  be  made  to  boil. 

With  this  experiment  Boyle  concludes  his  letter,  first  apologising 
to  Lord  Dungarvan  for  not  relating  a  larger  number  of  experiments, 
many  of  which  he  had  thought  of  and  had  wished  to  try,  *^  were  it 
not,*'  he  writes,  *Hhat  my  Avocations  are  grown  so  urgent  for  my 
remove  from  the  place  where  the  Engine  was  set  up,  that  I  am  put  to 
write  your  Lordship  this  Excuse,  Weary,  and  in  an  Inne  which  I  take 
in  my  way  to  my  Dearest  Brother  Corke." 

The  account  of  the  forty-three  experiments  detailed  by  Boyle  in 
the  treatise  we  have  been  consideirng,  extends  over  207  pages ;  but 
this  may  well  be  imagined  from  the  extract  given  above  from  experi- 
ment 41. 

In  this  first  of  Boyle's  Pneumatic  Treatises,  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  recorded  facts ;  and  when  we  remember  the  great  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  the  experiments,  we  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  of  their  author.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  with 
*  Born  1498.    Died  1541.  f  Born  1672.    Died  1684. 
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our  improved  philoBophical  apparatus,  to  conceive  the  amount  of  labor 
attendant  on  the  trial  of  experiments,  200  years  ago,  when  the  few 
instruments  which  existed  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  imperfect. 
In  the  present  day,  if  we  wanted  to  make  the  last  experiment  men- 
tioned above,  we  should  place  our  vessel  of  hot  water  on  the  air-pump 
plate,  cover  it  with  a  receiver,  work  the  pump  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  experiment  would  be  finished.  In  order  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment Boyle  had  to  suspend  a  vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  receiver  of  his 
air-pump,  and  to  cement  on  the  cover  of  the  receiver,  and,  while  an 
assistant  worked  the  piston,  to  alternately  open  the  stop-cock  of  the 
receiver,  close  it,  open  the  lateral  valve,  close  it,  again  open  the  stop- 
cock, and  so  on,  till  the  exhaustion  was  as  complete  as  it  could  be ;  the 
whole  apparatus  was  meanwhile  shaken  with  every  stroke  of  the  pump, 
and  leakage  of  air  at  the  rather  numerous  joints  was  perpetually 
occurring. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


For  tha  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inatltnte. 

On  the  Mementa  of  Physical  Worhy  Vis-viva^  Force^  Velocity^  Time^ 
Fower^  and  Work.    By  John  W.  Nystrom. 

The  difference  between  foreey  powevy  and  worky  appears  to  be  not 
very  generally  understood,  as  we  often  find  the  power  employed  and 
the  work  accomplished,  confounded  with  each  other,  and  that  even  by 
men  of  science,  experience,  and  high  standing ;  such  as  in  the  case  of 
a  steam  hammer  being  said  to  ^'strike  a  blow  of  so  many  tons,^'  which 
is  substantially  parallel  with  saying  that  a  bushel  can  be  so  many  feet 
in  length.  Professor  Tyndall  speaks  of  heat  as  if  it  was  only  motion, 
and  he  also  converts  heat  into  work.  If  motion  can  be  converted  into 
heat,  and  heat  into  work,  then  work  must  be  convertible  into  motion ; 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  to  convert  gallons  into  square  feet, 
or  linear  inches. 

Although  the  physical  constitution  of  heat  is  not  yet  known,  one 
thing  appears  to  be  certain,  namely,  that  heat,  like  work,  is  a  function 
of  at  least  three  simple  elements,  of  which  velocity  ^motion)  is  one. 

The  heat  question  will  be  referred  to  at  the  end  oi  the  article,  in  the 
development  of  our  subject. 

In  geometry  we  have  three  fundamental  elements,  expressed  by  the 
terms,  lengthy  hreadthy  and  thicknesSy  employed  to  represent  to  our 
mind  the  nature  of  those  several  properties  of  space ;  we  have  in  lik^ 
manner  in  physics,  three  fundamental  elements,  expressed  by  the  terms 
Jbrcey  velocity f  and  timey  employed  to  convey  to  us  the  laws  of  physical 
work. 

Quantity^  is  that  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  homo- 
geneous parts. 

Elementy  is  that  which  cannot  be  dissolved  into  two  or  more  different 
quantities. 

Fh^nctiony  is  the  product  of  two  or  more  different  elements. 

ForeCy  Velocity^  and  TimCy  are  elements. 

Powety  Space,  and  Worky  are  functions. 
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Faretj  is  the  first  element  of  vork,  like  length  in  geometry.  It  is 
recognised  as  pressure,  and  measured  by  weight.  Physical  forces  will 
herein  be  denoted  by  the  letter  F,  and  the  weight  of  a  mass  or  body 
by  M. 

Velocity^  is  the  second  element  of  work,  like  breadth  in  geometry. 
It  is  the  continuous  change  of  position,  recognised  as  motion,  and 
denoted  by  the  letter  v. 

Time^  is  the  third  element  of  work,  like  thickness  in  geometry.  It 
implies  a  continuous  action,  recognised  as  duration,  and  denoted  by  T. 

Power  is  a  function  of  the  two  first  elements,  force  e,  and  velocity 
V,  like  area  in  geometry  is  a  function  of  length  and  breadth.  Foree 
in  motion  produces  power,  like  a  line  in  motion  produces  a  surface. 
Power  cannot  exist  without  the  two  elements  force  and  velocity,  as  a 
surface  cannot  exist  without  length  and  breadth.  Power  is  denoted 
by  p  =  F  V,  measured  and  expressed  in  foot-pounds,  which  means  a 
force  of  so  many  pounds  moving  a  distance  of  so  many  feet  per  unit 
of  time.  One  unit  of  power  is  *'  a  force  of  one  pound  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  second."  This  unit  or  foot-pound  has  also 
been  called  effect.  James  Watt  assumed  the  power  of  a  horse  equi- 
valent to  83,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one  minute,  which  is  equal 
to  550  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one  second,  or  550  efiects.  The 
power  of  a  horse  is  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  eleven  men,  or 
the  power  of  one  man  equal  to  50  eifects. 

Spaee^  is  a  function  of  the  second  and  third  element,  velocity  v,  and 
time  T,  like  a  cross-section  of  a  solid,  is  a  function  of  breadth  and 
thickness.     Space  is  here  denoted  by  s  =  v  T. 

Work  {yiB-viva)  is  the  product  of  the  three  elements,  foree  F,  velocity 
V,  and  time  T ;  and  may  be  likened  to  a  solid  in  geometry  which  has 
three  dimensions.  Work,  denoted  by  w  =  F  VT,  is  produced  by  the 
duration  of  power  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  solid  is  produced  by  a  plane 
in  motion.  Work  is  the  product  of  power  and  time,  like  a  solid  is  the 
product  of  area  by  thickness.  Work  cannot  be  produced  without  the 
three  elements /or(?e,  velocity^  and  timcy  as  a  solid^  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  three  elements  lengthy  breadth^  and  thickness. 

Workj  appears  to  be  the  most  confused  function  in  physics,  and  has 
been  denominated  by  a  great  many  conventional  terms,  as  vis-vrra, 
living  forcCy  energy^  power ^  momentum^  effect^  &c.,  &c.  None  of  those 
terms  express  what  is  meant  by  the  formulas  assigned  to  them  namely, 
M  V',  which  means  the  physical  work,  concentrated  in  a  moving  mass, 
or  the  work  required  to  set  a  body  in  motion. 

When  the  formula  is  given,  we  need  not  care  what  it  is  called,  if 
we  only  know  what  it  is ;  but  unfortunately  when  a  function  is  denomi- 
nated by  a  wrong  and  improper  term,  we  are  apt  to  misconceive  or  mis- 
apply its  meaning,  which  has  actually  been  the  case  with  the  improper 
terms  for  power  and  work. 

The  latin  word  Vis  (force)  and  Viva  (living)  means  "  liying  force," 
which  in  fact  isjpotrer,  and  expressed  by  FV ;  but  when  we  exercise 
this  living  force  for  a  certain  duration  of  time,  it  becomes  a  difierent 
function,  namely  M  v',  which  is  living  power  or  physical  work,  and 
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not  merely  living  force.  It  may  now  be  remarked  that,  ^^  a  living 
force  cannot  exist  withoat  some  duration  of  time,  because  a  living  force 
is  a  force  in  motion,  and  motion  requires  time." 

A  steam  engine  of  100  horse  power,  running  one  day,  will  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  work;  let  the  same  engine  run  for  only  half  a-day 
when  it  will  produce  only  half  the  work  of  a  whole  day,  but  the  power 
was  still  100  horses.  Let  it  run  for  only  an  hour,  a  minute,  a  second, 
or  for  an  infinitely  short  period  of  time,  the  engine  is  still  100  horses 
but  did  no  work.  For  that  infinite  small  space  of  time,  the  living  force 
was  there  and  produced  the  full  power  F  v  =  100  horses  but  did  no 
work  H  v.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  a  solid  cube  of  paper  represent 
the  work  M  v^ ;  then  the  base  of  the  cube,  or  the  bottom  sheet,  which 
we  will  consider  to  have  no  thickness,  will  represent  the  power  F  v. 
Take  away  the  sheets  one  by  one  from  the  top  of  the  cube — which  is 
to  reduce  the  time  or  thickness — until  only  the  bottom  sheet  is  left ; 
then  there  is  no  more  solidity  of  the  cube,  and  no  more  work  M  v'  left, 
but  the  power  or  living  force  F  v,  represented  by  the  base  of  the  cube 
is  undisturbed. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  true  meaning  of  physical  work  has 
hitherto  been  so  obscured,  namely,  fa'st^  that  the  primitive  formula  for 
work  P  V  T  or  M  V  T,  has  been  concealed  by  the  formulas  for  the  law  of 
gravity,  by  which  the  time  T  has  been  transformed  into  velocity  Y,  and 
the  work  represented  by  M  v  v  or  M  v*.  Sometimes  the  space  s  has 
been  inserted  for  v  x,  when  the  work  has  been  called  foot-pounds  F  s.  We 
have  now  in  scientific  works  two  kinds  of  foot-pounds,  without  proper 
explanation  of  their  difference.  The  foot-pounds  of  power,  means  so 
many  pounds  raised  so  many  feet  per  unit  of  time ;  while  the  foot-pounds 
of  work,  means  so  many  pounds  raised  through  a  space  S,  independent 
of  time  because  the  time  is  included  in  the  space  s=y  T. 

The  second  reason  why  it  has  been  obscured,  is  that  we  have  no 
established  unit  by  which  to  measure  physical  work.  We  speak  about 
viS'Vivay  the  same  as  we  would  speak  about  length  without  reference 
to  miles,  feet,  or  inches,  but  merely  conceive  it  to  be,  long,  longer,  and 
longest;  short,  shorter,  and  shortest. 

It  is  therefore  found  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  subject, 
to  establish  a  unit  for  work,  and  assign  to  it  a  name. 

Let  us  assume  the  work  accomplished  by  one  horse  power  in  a  time 
of  one  hour,  to  be  the  unit  for  physical  work  ;  which  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  eleven  men  working  one  hour,  or  that  of  one  man  working 
one  day  of  eleven  hours.  In  order  to  clearly  distinguish  this  unit 
from  that  of  power,  let  it  be  called  a  "workmandat,"  which  means  a 
man's  day's  work.  Let  ub  further  designate  the  quantity  of  physical 
work,  or  number  of  workmandays  with  the  letter  w.  A  workmanday 
expressed  by  force  and  space,  without  regard  to  time  or  velocity,  will 
then  be  550  x  8600= 1980000  foot-pounds,  or  2564-7668  units  of  heat. 
At  least  we  will  adopt  this  unit,  name,  and  signature,  until  better  shall 
be  established  by  higher  authority.  We  can  now  understandingly 
proceed  to  develope  the  physical  laws  of  the  elements  of  work. 

All  kinds  of  work  can  be  estimated  in  workmandays,  such  as  build- 
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ing  a  house,  steamboat,  or  bridge,  digging  a  canal,  plonghing  the 
ground,  throwing  a  bomb  or  projectile,  iSghting  a  battle,  steam-boiler 
explosion,  &c.,  &c. 

Momentum  is  the  product  of  two  or  more  elements. 
Statie  momentum  is  a  function  of  force  and  lever,  or  force  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  lever  it  acts  upon. 
Dynamic  momentum  is  power,  or  the  force  multiplied  by  its  yelocitj. 
Momentum  of  power  is  physical  work,  or  power  multiplied  by  time. 
Momentum  of  physical  iporh  is  the  cost  in  money,  or  the  work 
multiplied  by  its  price. 

Momentum  of  work  of  art  is  the  product  of  physical  work  and  the 
skill  of  the  artist. 

Momentum  of  work  of  eeience  is  the  product  of  physical  work  bj 
primitive  knowledge. 

Notation  of  Lettere. 
8= space  in  feet,  passed  through  by  the  force  E  in  the  time  T. 
F= force  or  pressure,  expressed  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 
y=  velocity  or  motion,  expressed  in  feet  per  second. 
T=time  of  operation  in  seconds. 

p= power  in  foot-pounds,  of  one  pound  raised  one  foot  per  second. 
H=  horse  power  of  550  pounds  raised  one  foot  per  second. 
w=  physical  work,  expressed  in  workmandays,  of  1980000  foot- 
pounds, or  2564*7668  units  of  heat. 
H=  weight  in  pounds,  of  a  moving  mass,  or  the  weight  of  a  mass 

acted  upon  by  mechanical  force. 
^=acceleratrix  of  gravity,  being  82*166  feet  per  second,  the  velo- 
city which  a  falling  body  attains  at  the  end  of  its  first  second, 
o=acceleratrix  of  the  combined  gravity  and  mechanical  force. 
V  =  angle  with  the  horizon  of  the  direction  of  the  moving  force  and 
mass,  as  on  an  inclined  plane.     When  the  direction  rises 
above  the  horizon,  use  the  top  sign,  and  when  it  deeps  under 
use  the  lower  sign. 
L^  number  of  laborers  employed  (not  workmandays). 
B= number  of  days  of  11  working  hours. 
N= number  of  horses  (not  horse  power). 
n= number  of  blows  of  a  steam  hammer,  or  pile-driver. 
/=  friction  and  other  incidental  elements  opposing  the  force  F,  or 

moving  mass  M,  in  pounds. 
Co-efficients  550x3600  =  1980000. 

"         82-166x550X3600  =  68688680. 
I  beg  to  remark  here,  that  with  a  binary  arithmetic  and  metrologj, 
the  co-efficients  550  and  3600  would  disappear  in  the  formulas,  and 
28  of  the  following  formulas  would  also  be  dispensed  with,  say  nothing 
of  the  labor  and  confusion  it  would  save. 
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The  first  formula  sives  the  theoretical  value,  irhile  the  last  ones 
containing/ includes  friction  and  other  incidental  circumstances. 

Formulas  for  Mechanical  Work. 

Space  in  feet  passed  through  in  the  time  T. 

„     _  PT  650th  550X3600W 

S  =  VT.  S  =  — •  8= .  B= . 

P  F  F 

Force  or  pressure  in  pounds* 
„     P  650HT  650X8600W         550x8600w 

P=-.  F&a .         F= .   P= . 

V  VS  VT  8 

Velocity  in  feet  per  seconds. 
8  p  550h  550x8600w 

V  =  -.  V— — .  V= .  V= z- . 

T  F  F  FT 

Time  of  duration  in  seconds. 

_  8  _8F  _    BF  _550x8600w 

^""y'  ^^p"  ^"~650h'  ^""        F/ 

Power  in  foot-pounds. 

Fs                   ^^^                       650X8600W 
P=FV.  p=— .  p=650h.  p= . 

T  T 

Horse  power. 

If—   ^  w— ^^  TT— -IL  8600w 

^*~660*        ^"'SSO-  ^""660t'  ^  i"' 

Work,  in  workmandays. 

FVT  F8  PT  w— ^^1 

650X8600*    ^""SSOXSeOO*  560X3600-     ^~8600' 

Number  of  laborers  (not  workmandays). 

_w  __--  ^¥V  _  FS 

L--.  L-llN.  L-.55.  L___g__ 

Number  of  Horses  (not  horse  power). 

H__.            ^"^ilD'            ^""550"  ^~11x660xT600d 
Number  of  days  of  11  hours  each. 

— ^  —  JL  _50w FS 

D_^.              ^-"iiN-            ^~"fv*  ^'^5"50X86001* 
Work,  in  workmandays. 

_                                                 FVD  _           F*vs 

W-DL.            W=HDN.            ^— 50-  ^^50X~660"x3t)00i. 

JSxamplei  for  Mechanical  Work. 

Example  1.  A  steam  engine  of  H=145  horses  is  to  hoist  a  weight 
of  F=  84368  pounds.  Required  how  high  8==?  will  the  weight  be 
lifted  in  T  =  25  seconds. 
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8d«  formula  for  space. 

^     650  th      560x25x145       ^^  .    ^  ^, 

g= == oToiTo =  58  feet  the  answer. 

F  o4t>oo 

Example  2.  How  much  coal  f  =  ?  can  a  steam  engine  of  h  =  86 

horses  hoist  up  from  a  mine  of  s  =  256  feet  deep,  in  ten  hours  or  t  = 

36000  seconds. 

2d.  formula  for  force. 

^^                       550  HT       650X36X36000       oto^ofr         a 
v*Pfc»^  F  = = o ci^ =  2784875  pounds, 

or  1243  tons. 

Example  8.  A  force  of  f  =  378  &>s.  moving  uniformly  through  a 
space  of  8  =  3675  feet  in  t  =  490  seconds.  Required  how  much  pow- 
er p  it  will  exert. 

2d.  formula  for  power. 

^     FS      378  X  3675      ^^„- .    ^  , 

p  =  —  = jQQ =  2635  foot-pounds. 

That  is,  2685  S»s.  will  be  moved  1  foot  per  second. 

Example  4.  The  pressure  on  a  steam  piston  is  to  be  F  =  81850 
pounds.  Required  how  fast  it  must  move  to  generate  a  power  of  h 
—  456  horses. 

8d.  formula  for  velocity. 

„      660 H      560X466      q.   ^  , 

V  = — - —  ~  "81350 —  ~  P®*"  second. 

Example  6.  What  horse  power  h  =  ?  is  required  to  aocompM 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  t=  43860  seconds,  that  w  =  132  work- 
men could  accomplish  in  one  day? 

4th.  formula  for  horse  power. 

8600  w       8600X182      ^^qol 

H= =     48860       =  ^^'^^  *^^"®  P^'^^^- 

How  much  work  w  =  ?  is  accomplished  by  a  steam  engine  of  H  = 
164  horses,  working  T  =  3496  seconds? 

6th.  formula  for  work. 

HT         164X3496      1KOOU        1        J 
^=8600  ="  "  TiiOO—  =  ^^^'*^  workmandays. 

or  it  would  require  159*86  workmen  for  a  whole  day  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

Example  6.    The  pressure  on  a  steam  piston  is  F=2864  pounds, 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  V  =  6  feet  per  second  during  10  hours,  or 
T  =  36000  seconds.    Required  how  much  work  will  be  accomplished? 
1st  formula  for  work. 

FVT  2864X6X36000     „-^  - .        ,         , 

^="&6ax860Q=— 550X3600     =^^^'^  worbnandays. 
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Example  7.    How  many  workmandays  w=?  are  required  to  hoist 
tip  F=  843640  lbs.  of  iron  to  a  height  of  s  =  45  feet? 


W=-7 


843640X45     ..,.  ^       ,         , 
550X3600=^^^^'^  workmandays. 


2d.  formula  for  work. 

Fs       _  843640X45 
"650X360C 

Example  8.    What  time  is  required  for  an  engine  of  h  =  96  horse 
power,  to  raise  a  weight  F= 496000  lbs.  to  a  height  of  s  =  48  feet  ? 
8d.  formula  for  time. 

SF       48X495000 


T=-;rT7r-  = 


650h        660x96 


:  460  seconds. 


Fonnula%  for  Work  under  the  action  of  Chravity. 
Space  passed  through  in  the  time  T. 
fi_.^T2     VT  ^     FT        ^    4X560V  ^    650X8600W 


„-  2X550X3600W 


2m  2^m«    • 

A  mass  in  motion,  or  falling  vertically < 
650X3300W  ^      2X550H 


M=- 


.M= 


550x3600w^ 


Velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  T  in  feet  per  seconds. 
„    2X660H  .^ — 


^      ^     2s 


/66QX3600^W' 


Time  of  duration  in  seconds. 
2X660H 


^  ..4 


'550X3600X2W 


ittg 


2* 


2X550* 


my' 

'ir650x8600' 


ffU  ^g 

Power  in  foot-pounds. 
m2s 
T* 
Horse  power. 

2X260 
Work,  in  workmAndsys. 


gV. 


^660x3600w J|- 


H= 


MV 

2x260* 


H« 


8600W 


W=c 


MS 


660X3600 
.Number  of  laborers  (not  workmandays), 

Working  days  of  11  hours  each, 

Number  of  horses,  (not  horse  power), 

Work  in  workmandays,  . 


^—660X3600-^" 


H 


^  9 

8600" 


L= 


Msn 


660x3600d- 
MSn 


D— 


660X3600L  • 

M8n 

*11X660X8600d 

Man 
"660X8600" 
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JSzamples  far  Work  under  the  action  of  Chravity. 

Example  9.  A  steam-hammer  weighing  m  =  13450  fibs  falls  from 
a  height  of  8  ==  7  feet.  Required  how  much  work  the  hammer  can 
do  in  each  hlow  ? 

2d.  formula  for  work. 

MS  13460^7 

^  =  550X8600 -550X8600=  °°*^^^  workmandays, 
and  0-04765X11  =  0-528  hour. 

That  is,  one  man  working  0-523  of  an  hour  can  accomplish  the  same 
work  as  that  of  each  blow  of  the  steam-hammer.  The  horse  power 
of  the  hammer  in  its  fall  is  found  by  the  second  formula,  but  this  is 
not  the  horse  power  acting  on  the  mass  of  iron  to'  be  forged  on  the 
anvil.  If  we  know  the  time  from  when  the  hammer  first  touched  the 
iron  until  it  stops,  then  the  horse  power  could  be  found  by  the  fourth 
formula.  The  cooler  the  iron  is,  and  the  more  resistance  presented 
to  the  blow,  the  greater  will  the  horse  power  be ;  but  the  correct  mea- 
sure of  the  capacity  of  a  hammer  is  the  workmandays,  or  its  weight 
multiplied  by  the  height  of  its  fall. 

Example  10.    A  steam-hammer  of  m  =  10000  fibs  falling  a  height 
of  8  =  4  feet.    Required  the  average  horse  power  acting  in  the  fall  ? 
2d.  formula  for  horse  power. 

w^77;_10000Xv/23o>2a6xi_.g.  , 
^-2X550  -  2X650 ^^  *'''"^'- 

Example  11.  From  what  height  8  =  ?  must  a  mass  m  s=  31800  1b% 
'fall  to  accumulate  a  work  of  w  s=  8*6  workmandays. 
4th.  formula  for  space. 

^  _  550  X  3600 w_  660X3600x3-6       ooAtK^   4. 
8 gyggg =  ZA'\b  leet. 

Example  12.  How  much  work  is  accumulated  in  a  mass  of  M  = 
26800  fibs  and  with  a  velocity  of  v  s=  60  feet  per  second  t 
1st.  formula  for  work. 

__  MV»  26800  X  60* 

9  '^ 

or  it  would  require  one  man  to  work  1-515  x  11  =16-66  hours,  to 
wind  up  the  mass  m  so  high  that  it  would  in  its  fall  attain  the  velocity  v. 

Example  13.  Required  how  high  8  =  ?  the  mass  M  in  the  preced- 
ing example,  must  be  raised,  in  order  to  attain  a  velocity  of  v  =  60 
feet  per  second  in  its  fall  ? 
8d.  formula  for  space. 

v'  60* 

8  =rrT-  =75 — on  igg==  55-96  fcct  thc  attswcr. 
.    1g      2x82-166 

Example  14.  What  mass  Ms  ?  can  be  raised  up  8>-  68  ieet  by  Wa- 
16  workmandays. 


^=    550X8600  =82166X650x  8600  "^'^^^  workmandays. 
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2d.  formula  for  mass. 

660X8600W     650X8600X16 


M=- 


>  465882  pounds. 


Example  15.     How  much  work  is  required  to  raise  m>- 8137800 
pounds,  to  a  height  of  s»80  feet. 
2d.  formula  for  work. 

MS  8137800X80     „  ^^^        ^       ^ 

^"  660X8600  "  '650X3600""  ^^'^^^  irorkmandays. 

Example  16.  How  many  laborers  are  required  to  do  the  work 
w— 12-678,  in  n-S  days. 

L  =  ii^°-  4-226  laborers. 

Example  17.  How  many  laborers  l»  ?  are  required  to  strike 
91  =  1000  blows  in  n  =  J  or  half-a-day  with  a  pile-driver  ?  the  ram 
weighing  M=2000  lbs.  and  lifted  s  «« 1-5  feet  in  each  blow. 

Msn 2000X1-5X1000  _Q 

^  ~650x3600X0-6~  650  x  8600  x  0-5  ~  ^  ^^^' 

Example  18.  How  many  days  are  required  for  k  =»  2  horses  to 
draw  up  from  a  mine  M  — 18948000  lbs.  of  coal  ?  the  depth  of  the 
mine  is  s  —  260  feet. 

_     ^MS 18948000x250      .^  one  j 

^"sSO^eOO^aB""  660x8600xh2"  ^^'^^^  ^^^^' 

To  be  continued  on  physical  work  by  the  combined  action  of  the  force 
of  gravity  and  mechanical  force ;  also  on  physical  work  generated  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

Proeeedinge  of  the  Aisoeiatian  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler 
Expheiane^  Mdnehester. 

Frmn  tbe  London  Meohaolo^  Hagasioe,  April,  1864. 
[Report  of  Chief  Engineer,  *April  26, 1864.] 

During  the  last  month  199  engines  have  been  examined,  and  818 
boilers,  8  of  the  latter  being  examined  specially,  and  1  of  them  tested 
with  hydraulic  pressure.  Of  the  boiler  examinations,  268  have  been 
external,  9  internal,  and  61  thorough.  In  the  boilers  examined,  140 
defects  have  been  discovered,  7  of  them  being  dangerous.  Of  some 
of  these  defects,  a  fewfurther  particulars  may  be  given,  not  that  there 
is  anything  very  novel  about  them,  but  because  it  is  just  those  prac- 
tical defects  that  are  of  common  occurrence  which  it  is  important — 
and  the  more  so  on  account  of  their  very  frequency — to  note  and  avoid. 
It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  a  statement  of  the  defects  constantly 
met  with  in  the  boilers  inspected  will  be  of  service,  not  to  the  steam 
user  only,  but  also  to  the  boiler  setter  and  maker.  Four  dangerous 
cases  of  fracture  all  occurred  at  the  seams  of  rivets  at  the  bottom  of 
♦Error  page  246— for  "  May  2,"  read  «*  April  6*" 
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externally  fired  boilers,  as  well  as  six  others,  which  were  serious  though 
not  actually  dangerous.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  injury  manifest- 
ed itself  in  leakage,  and  in  cracks  at  the  rivet  holes,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending for  as  much  as  12  inches  into  the  plate.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance, one  of  the  plates  over  the  fire  rent  completely  through  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  at  a  transverse  line  of  rivet  holes,  the  rent  gaping 
open  about  f  of  an  inch.  In  this  instance  the  boiler  was  nearly  new, 
having  only  been  laid  down  about  six  months,  and  had  not  been  se- 
verely pressed  during  that  time,  while  the  character  of  the  workman- 
ship was  good.  The  feed  water,  however,  was  introduced  at  the  fur- 
nace end  of  the  boiler,  and  too  near  to  the  plates  over  the  fire,  while 
it  was  of  a  sedimentary  character ;  and  though  it  did  not  form  a  tena- 
cious scale,  deposited  a  good  deal  of  powder,  which  was  so  fine  as  to 
be  almost  impalpable ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  boiler  was  not  fitted 
with  any  blow-out  apparatus.  It  is  to  these  causes  that  the  failure 
is  attributed,  although  it  should  be  added  that  the  feed  was  heated 
before  its  introduction  to  the  boiler  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine.  From  the  fact  of  the  boiler  being  new,  the  workmanship 
good,  the  service  was  not  very  severe,  and  the  feed  water  heated,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  if  any  externally-fired  boiler  could 
escape  fracture,  this  one  would  have  done  so,  and  its  failure  aflfords 
another  illustration  of  the  necessity,  so  frequently  pointed  out  in 
previous  reports,  of  introducing  the  feed  to  these  externally-fired 
boilers,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  perforated  pipe  at  a  distance  from 
the  furnace,  and  also  of  adopting  an  efficient  blow-out  apparatus  for 
the  prevention  of  deposit.  There  is  little  question  that  these  precau- 
tions would  have  prevented  the  injury  in  the  present  instance.  A 
boiler  lately  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Association  was  found  on  the 
first  '<  Thorough  "  examination  to  be  so  eaten  away  at  the  bottom  over 
the  mid-feather  wall,  on  which  it  was  set  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  plates  were  reduced  to  half  of  their  original  thickness ;  fortunately 
the  diameter  of  the  boiler  was  small,  so  that  there  was  a  considerable 
margin  of  strength.  It  is,  however,  another  of  those  constantly  re- 
curring instances  of  the  danger  of  setting  boilers  on  mid-feathers. 

One  instance  of  dangerous  grooving  occurred  to  a  multitubular 
boiler,  and  at  the  transverse  seams  at  the  bottom,  the  plates  being  so 
seriously  reduced  in  thickness  that  the  inspector  made  two  or  three 
holes  through  them  at  the  time  of  his  examination.  It  should  be  stated 
that  this  boiler  had  external  brick  flues,  which  had  been  supplemented 
since  it  was  originally  laid  down.  Instances  of  external  grooving 
similar  to  the  above  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  multitubular 
boilers,  owing  to  the  straining  of  the  seams  of  rivets  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  induced  by  the  various  temperatures  of  difierent  parts  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  circulation  of  the  water ;  while  it  may  be  added  that 
three  other  cases  have  been  met  with  during  the  past  month  whieh, 
though  not  at  present  actually  dangerous  were  still  serious,  and  the 
corrosion  steadily  progressing. 

Two  Butterley  boilers,  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Associatioa 
during  the  last  month,  were  found  to  have  been  worked  with  steam 
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at  as  high  a  pressure  as  40  9>s,  although  they  were  8  feet  in  diame- 
ter, made  of  plates  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  15  years 
old. 

One  case  of  deficiency  of  water  occurred  during  the  night  time  to 
an  internally-fired  boiler,  which  was  one  of  a  series  connected  together, 
and  under  the  charge  of  the  watchman,  who  though  firing-up  to  raise 
steam  so  as  to  be  ready  for  starting  by  six  o'clock,  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  fact  of  their  being  no  water  in  the  gauge 
glass.  The  two  fusible  plugs,  however,  with  which  the  boiler  was 
fitted,  both  acted,  and  thus  saved  the  furnace  crowns  from  injury. 
The  water  had  been  lost  in  the  following  way : — All  the  steam  junc- 
tion valves  were  screwed  down,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  in  question  happened  to  be  higher  than  that  in  the  adjoining 
one,  and  thus  the  water  had  been  driven  from  one  into  the  other. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible,  even  in  spite  of  the  inequality  of 
steam  pressure,  had  the  feed  back  pressure  valves  been  rightly  con- 
structed. But  the  valve  and  the  spindle  were  not  detached,  but 
linked  together  by  a  collar  at  the  end  of  the  latter,  so  that  although 
the  valve  was  self-acting  within  a  certain  range,  one  turn  of  the  screw 
beyond  that  point  held  it  off*  from  the  face,  and  rendered  it  no  longer 
a  self-acting  feed  back-pressure  valve ;  and  hence  the  loss  of  water 
just  referred  to.  The  danger  of  such  a  mode  of  construction  will  at 
once  be  seen,  and  the  importance  of  having  the  valve  and  spindle  entirely 
distinet  one  from  the  other,  and  not  linked  together  in  any  way.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  those  members  whose  valves  are  of  similar  con- 
struction to  the  one  which  permitted  the  loss  of  water  referred  to  above, 
ahonld  have  them  remedied  at  once. 

An  explosion  took  place  on  the  2d  of  February  last,  of  which  the 
particulars  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  time*  The  engineer  has  been 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  two  engineers  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  boiler  and  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion, the  report  being  accompanied  with  a  drawing  showing  the 
construction  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  the  position  and  character  of  the 
rents.  From  these  sources  of  information  the  following  particulars 
have  been  taken : — It  appears  that  the  boiler  was  of  Cornish  construc- 
tion, and  internally-fired,  having  one  furnace  tube,  which  was  of  oval 
shape.  The  shell  was  26  ft.  in  length,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter,  while 
the  oval  flue  was  3  ft.  10  ins.  width,  and  3  ft.  4  ins.  in  height.  The 
oval  shape  of  this  flue  necessarily  made  it  very  weak,  more  especially 
80,  since  the  major  axis  was  horizontal,  and  the  crown  consequently  flat. 
Were  internal  furnace-tubes  subjected  to  statical  pressure  only,  it 
would  be  immaterial  whether  the  major  axis  in  those  of  oval  shape 
-were  horizontal  or  vertical,  but  in  consequence  of  the  columnar  action 
-which  is  induced  by  the  expansion  of  the  plates  by  the  action  of  the 
fire,  and  whioh  especially  affects  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes,  the  con- 
ditions become  altogether  altered,  and  those  tubes  that  have  flattened 
crowns  are  particularly  liable  to  collapse.  On  account  of  its  oval  shape 
this  tube  had  been  stayed  with  cast  iron  flanged  pipes  placed  within 
ity  which  acted  as  pillars  or  struts  in  resisting  the  external  pressurq. 
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These  pipes  were  spaced  at  irregular  distanceSy  set  Terticallj  and  fix- 
ed from  the  inside  of  the  tube.  The  boiler  is  reported  to  have  been 
fitted  with  a  Bourdon  steam-pressure  gauge,  also  suitable  water  gauges 
and  an  adequate  safety-valve,  loaded  to  22  fi>s  on  the  square  inch. 
The  flue  collapsed  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  rent  at  the 
crown  through  one  of  the  transverse  seams  of  rivets,  the  plates  being 
forced  down  till  they  touched  the  bottom  of  the  flue;  while,  in  addi- 
tion, the  upper  half  of  the  furnace  mouth  angle  iron  had  rent  from 
the  front  plate.  Also  two  of  the  cast  iron  pillars  had  been  dislodged, 
one  of  them  being  found  after  the  explosion  lying  within  the  flue  near 
the  rupture,  and  the  other  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  boiler,  a  piece 
being  burnt  off  the  end  of  it,  while  the  pillar  was  evidently  too  short 
for  the  purpose  foV  which  it  had  been  intended.  The  preceding  state- 
ment of  facts  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion was  simply  the  insufficiency  of  the  boiler,  especially  when  it  is 
added  that  old  cracks  about  5  feet  long,  were  found  ruuning  along 
the  sides  of  the  flue,  and  which  had  been  patched  with  plates  barely 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  boiler  was  evidently  mal- 
Gonstructed  in  the  first  place,  and  its  condition  neglected  in  the 
second,  and  hence  the  explosion,  which  competent  inspection  could 
not  have  failed  to  prevent.  For  the  past  month  one  explosion  is  re- 
ported, by  which  one  man  was  killed  and  three  others  injured.  It 
occurred  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Manchester,  and  connequent- 
ly  has  not  been  personally  investigated.  The  boiler  in  question, 
which  was  of  marine  construction,  was  not  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Association. 

[Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Kay  81»  1864.] 
During  the  last  month  226  engines  have  been  examined,  and  402 
boilers,  16  of  the  latter  being  examined  specially,  and  1  of  them  test- 
ed with  hydraulic  pressure.  Of  the  boiler  examinations,  287  have 
been  external,  18  internal,  and  97  thorough.  The  following  defects 
have  been  found  in  the  boilers  examined : — ^Furnaces  out  of  shape,  2 
(1  dangerous) ;  fracture,  8  (2  dangerous) ;  blistered  plates,  2 ;  inter- 
nal corrosion,  11 ;  external  corrosion,  0  (3  dangerous) ;  internal  groov- 
ing, 8 ;  external  grooving,  4 ;  feed  apparatus  out  of  order,  1 ;  water 
gauges  ditto,  9  (1  dangerous) ;  blow-out  apparatus  ditto,  9 ;  fusible 
plugs  ditto,  2  ;  safety-valves  ditto,  1 ;  pressure  gauges  ditto,  11 ;  de- 
ficiency of  water,  1 ;  total,  78  (7  dangerous).  Boilers  without  glass 
water  gauges,  5 ;  without  pressure  gauges,  2 ;  without  blow-out  appa- 
ratus, 22 ;  without  back  pressure  valves,  22. 

Six  explosions  occurred  during  the  past  month,  by  whicli  11  per- 
sons have  been  killed,  and  13  others  injured.  None  of  the  boilers 
were  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association,  while  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  personally  examined  since  the  explosion. 
One  of  these,  by  which  one  person  was  killed  and  two  others  injured, 
occurred  to  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine,  while  standing  at  a 
short  distance  from  a  railway  station.  The  locomotive^  which  was  em- 
ployed on  goods  traffic,  and  had  six  wheels  coupled,  was  of  the  ordi- 
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narj  conBtmotion,  and  about  10  years  old,  having  been  re-tnbed  two 
years  since.  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  the 
crown  of  the  outer  fire*box  shell,  was  rent  into  a  number  of  pieces  ; 
and  but  little  of  the  portion  of  the  boiler  shell  between  the  fire-box 
and  the  smoke-box  left ;  while  many  of  the  tubes  were  fractured,  and 
the  remainder  bowed  outwards.  The  fragments  were  scattered  in 
every  direction,  and  some  of  them  blown  to  a  great  distance,  one  of 
the  spring  balances  belonging  to  the  safety-valves  falling  through  the 
roof  of  a  cottage,  and  seriously  injuring  one  of  the  inmates.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  was  attributed  at  the  inquest  by  three  succes- 
sive witnesses,  all  of  whom  were  practical  boiler-makers,  to  shortness 
of  water  and  consequent  overheating  of  the  plates.  This,  it  was 
thought  had  produced  a  gas  inside  the  boiler,  which,  upon  ignition 
from  the  hot  tubes  caused  the  explosion.  For  this,  it  was  added,  the 
driver,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  explosion,  was  responsible,  in  hav- 
ing allowed  shortness  of  water  to  occur.  The  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  accidental  death,  adding,  that  they  could  not  clearly  ascertain 
the  reason  of  the  explosion.  A  personal  examination  of  the  exploded 
boiler  led  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding evidence.  The  crown  of  the  inner  fire-box,  as  well  as  its  sides, 
was  found  uninjured,  and  the  roofing  stays  in  perfect  condition ;  while 
the  rents,  instead  of  being  in  t^e  fire-box,  which  would  have  been  the 
ease  had  the  plates  been  overheated,  were  confined  to  the  external 
shell,  as  already  described ;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  explosion  was 
not  due  to  shortness  of  water.  On  further  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  character  of  the  water  was  somewhat  corrosive,  and  the 
surfaces  of  some  of  the  plates  had  been  eaten  into  indentations  by 
it ;  while  close  to  the  overlap  at  a  longitudinal  seam  of  rivets,  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  boiler,  and  in  the  ring 
of  plates  nearest  to  the  smoke-box,  a  deep  furrow  was  found  to  have 
been  eaten,  which  ran  longitudinally  more  than  half-way  across  the 
width  of  the  plate.  At  this  furrow,  which  was  about  the  water-line, 
the  plate  had  rent,  and  there  can  be  but  little  question  that  this  rent 
was  the  primary  one  from  which  the  other  developed,  and  to  which 
the  explosion  had  been  due ;  so  that  the  supposition  of  shortness  of 
water,  as  well  as  that  of  the  formation  of  explosive  gases,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  the  engine  driver,  may  be  dismissed,  and  the  explosion  attri- 
buted simply  to  weakening  of  the  plates  through  the  furrowing  action, 
which  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  developed  in  nearly  all  boUers,  but 
more  especially  in  locomotives. 

The  next,  like  the  preceding  one,  occurred  to  the  boiler  of  a  loco- 
motive engine,  while  standing  very  near  to  the  station.  The  locomo- 
tive was  employed  on  passenger  traffic,  was  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, and  about  ten  years  old.'  The  shell  rent  at  the  base  of  the  steam 
dome,  which  was  shot  upwards,  and  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance. 
From  this  opening  a  number  of  rents  radiated,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  shell  was  rent  into  several  pieces,  which, 
however,  did  not  fly  to  any  sreat  distance,  and  but  little  damage  re- 
sulted from  the  explosion  altogether.    Ttie  consideration  of  the  di- 
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reotions  in  which  the  fragments  had  flown,  as  well  as  an  examination 
of  the  parts  themselves,  left  little  room  to  question  that  the  primary 
rent  had  occurred  at  the  base  of  the  steam  dome,  where  the  ring  of 
angle  iron,  with  which  it  was  attached  to  the  shell,  was  found  to  be 
severed  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  line  of  rivet-holes. 
This  explosion  is  considered,  therefore,  to  have  been  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  steam  dome,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  explo- 
sion would  not  have  occurred.  The  danger  of  these  steam  domes  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  Association ;  and 
this  explosion,  which  is  by  no  means  singular,  affords  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  dispensing  with  them  altogether,  at 
all  events,  in  stationary  boilers.  A  good  deal  of  misconception,  how- 
ever, exists  with  regard  to  their  efficiency ;  and  they  are  considered 
by  some  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  amount  of  steam  room  with- 
in the  boiler,  and  thus  to  compensate  for  irregular  loads  upon  the  en- 
gine. The  fajlacy  of  this,  however,  may  be  simply  shown.  Few 
steam  domes  exceed  by  more  than  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  en- 
gine cylinder,  so  that,  even  if  the  dome  could  be  entirely  exhausted, 
it  would  work  the  engine  but  a  few  strokes ;  while  the  entire  space 
above  the  water  line  in  a  Lancashire  boiler,  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  30 
ft.  long  contains  but  little  more  steam  than  the  amount  generated 
every  minute  when  in  ordinary  work.  Again,  one  foot  of  chamber 
room,  filled  with  steam  at  60  &)s,  will  only  yield  4  ft.  at  atmospheric 
pressure ;  whereas,  1  cubic  foot  of  the  water,  which  would  be  of  a 
temperature  of  309^,  Fahr.,  would  yield  considerably  above  100  cubic 
feet  of  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure.  So  that  in  a  boiler  worked  at 
a  pressure  of  60  fts  a  foot  of  space,  filled  with  water,  has  stored  up 
within  it  more  than  thirty  times  as  much  power  as  one  filled  with 
steam.  From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  the  reservoir  of  power  is  not 
in  the  steam,  but  in  the  water.  In  order  to  prevent  priming,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  take  the  steam  off  at  a  number  of  points,  and  not  to 
allow  a  concentrated  rush  at  any  one.  To  effect  this,  horizontal  per- 
forated pipes,  carried  along  within  the  steam  space,  which  are  so 
widely  known,  are  found  to  be  most  efficacious.  A  considerable  num- 
ber are  at  work  in  the  boilers  under  inspection  and  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

[Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  June  28, 1864.] 
During  the  last  month  272  engines  have  been  examined,  and  419 
boilers,  22  of  the  latter  being  examined  specially,  and  one  of  them  test- 
ed with  hydraulic  pressure.  Of  the  boiler  examinations,  364  have  been 
external,  8  internal,  and  47  thorough.  In  the  boilers  examined,  1 54  de- 
fects have  been  discovered,  2  of  them  being  dangerous. 

The  particulars  of  the  explosions,  which  were  postponed  from  the 
last  monthly  report,  may  now  be  given.  None*  of  the  boilers  in  ques- 
tion were  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association ;  while  they  have 
all  been  personally  examined  since  their  explosion,  and  the  cause  of 
the  occurrence  investigated.  No.  12  explosion  resulting  in  the  death 
of  one  person,  and  in  serious  injury  to  another,  occurred  at  an  iron- 
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works  to  a  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  boiler,  fired  externally,  and 
not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association. 

The  boiler  "was  one  of  a  series  of  five  connected  together  and  work- 
ing side  by  side,  being  No.  4  from  the  left  hand.  Its  length  was  40 
ft.,  its  diameter  6  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plates  f  of  an  inch. ; 
while  the  pressure  of  the  steam  was  35  Sbs,  which  was  quite  moderate 
for  a  boiler  of  such  dimensions.  It  had  rent  into  eleven  fragments, 
which  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  one  of  them  being  thrown  to 
a  distance  of  200  yards.  The  character  of  these  rents  was  peculiar. 
The  majority  of  boilers  of  this  class  divide  into  two  parts  at  one  of  the 
transverse  seams  of  rivets,  but  this  one  had  not  only  rent  transverse- 
ly, but  also  longitudinally,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  as  to  divide 
the  boiler  in  the  main  into  four  nearly  equal  parts ;  while  these  were 
again  subdivided,  and  the  shell  ultimately  broken  up  into  the  eleven 
pieces  just  named.  These  rents  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
lines  of  rivets,  but  had  run  through  the  solid  plates  entirely  regardless 
of  them,  in  many  cases  continuing  for  several  feet  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  overlaps,  and  though  so  near,  yet  without  running  into  them, 
but  continuing  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  them.  Indeed,  there  was 
scarcely  a  line  of  rivets  disturbed,  and  some  of  the  smaller  fragments 
were  torn  out  of  the  heart  of  the  larger  plates  without  a  single  rivet 
upon  them. 

The  boiler  had  been  originally  plated  longitudinally,  but  on  the 
seams  over  the  fire  giving  way  some  time  since,  it  had  been  repaire'd 
with  three  widths  of  plate  laid  transversely.  These  plates,  which  were 
S  ft.  wide  each,  extended  to  a  short  distance  behind  the  fire  bridge, 
and  it  was  at  the  ring  seam  of  rivets  that  connected  the  new  plating 
laid  transversely,  with  the  old  laid  longitudinally,  that  the  primary 
rent  occurred,  and  which  it  will  be  seen  was  situated,  as  is  so  usual 
in  these  cases,  near  to  the  bridge,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  ; 
while  the  anomalous  manner  in  which  the  boiler  had  rent  was  due  to 
the  co'mbination  of  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  modes  of  plating. 
The  manager  of  the  works  informed  me  that  their  externally-fired 
boilers  were  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  and  expense,  through 
getting  out  of  repair,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  the 
ring  seams,  a  little  behind  the  fire  bridge,  suddenly  to  rend  through 
the  line  of  rivet  holes,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  slight  change  of 
temperature  induced  on  the  stoker's  cleaning  out  the  fires  with  the 
door  open.  The  fact  of  these  externally-fired  boilers  being  ever  found 
to  give  way  in  this  treacherous  manner,  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  condemn  them,  especially  at  iron-works  where  the  value  of  the 
charge  of  metal  in  the  blast  furnaces,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
boilers,  is  jeopardized  by  them.  That  the  remaining  boilers  in  the 
series,  or  the  furnaces  themselves,  escaped  in  this  instance,  is  a  piece 
of  peculiar  good  fortune,  since,  in  other  cases,  the  whole  range  of 
boilers  has  been  instantaneously  destroyed,  and  the  blast  furnaces 
themselves  demolished. 

ll^o.  18  Explosion  took  place  at  a  colliery.    In  this  instance  three 
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persons  were  killed,  and  three  others  injured ;  while  the  boiler,  which 
was  not  under  the  inspection  of  this  Association,  was  the  outer  one 
of  a  series  of  three,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  explosion,  was 
of  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  construction,  and  externally-fired.  The 
boiler,  which  was  plated  longitudinally  throughout,  was  32  ft.  long, 

6  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter,  and  made  of  plates  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
pressure  of  steam  being  85  lbs  per  square  inch.  The  primary  rent 
occurred  at  a  longitudinal  seam  of  rivets  over  the  fire,  which  after 
running  in  a  straight  line  for  some  feet  developed  transversely,  divid- 
ing the  shell  into  three  fragments,  all  of  which  were  thrown  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  original  seating ;  while  in  addition, 
the  adjoining  boiler  was  dislodged,  and  turned  up  on  end  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  plates  at  the  fractured 
part  proved  to  be  very  defective,  and  also  that  this  boiler  had  leaked 
for  some  time  at  the  seams  over  the  fire,  so  that  the  introduction  of 
bran  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  stop  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
after  what  has  been  said  on  the  danger  of  these  externally-fired  boilers, 
to  add  anything  further  to  account  for  this  explosion ;  while  it  will 
appear  that  these  boilers,  whether  plated  longitudinally,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  or  transversely,  as  according  to  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice, are  alike  prone  to  explosion. 

No.  15  Explosion  by  which  one  man  was  killed,  was  due  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  combustion  chamber  of  a  boiler  of  the  double  furnace  or 
breeches  class,  working  at  a  flour-mill,  and  which  was  not  under  the 
inspection  of  this  Association. 

The  boiler  was  a  left  hand  one  of  a  series  of  three,  the  shell  being 

7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  26  ft.  6  ins.  long ;  while  the  diameter  of  the  fur- 
naces was  2  ft.  9  ins.,  and  that  of  the  flue  S  ft.  8  ins.;  the  length  of  the 
combustion  chamber  being  4  ft.  6  ins.;  the  thickness  of  the  plates  f  of 
an  inch,  and  the  steam  pressure  45  lbs.  The  boiler  had  been  built 
by  a  first-class  maker,  and  the  quality  of  the  material  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  workmanship  appeared  to  be  good  throughout. 

The  rush  of  steam  and  water  from  the  rent  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber drove  the  boiler  about  6  ft.  forward  into  the  firing  space,  and  al- 
though the  other  boilers  remained  unmoved,  yet  the  steam  pipe  con- 
nexions to  them  were  broken.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  steam  and 
hot  water  escaping  from  the  junction  valve  on  the  centre  boiler,  play- 
ed with  fatal  effect  into  the  firing  space  and  engine  room.  The  engi- 
neer and  stoker,  who  were  there  at  the  time,  made  a  rush  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  collapse,  to  a  door  which  opened  out  on  the  river  running 
directly  alongside  of  the  boiler-house,  and  the  tide  being  out,  jumped 
down  upon  the  bed.  The  engine-man  happily  escaped  with  a  few 
bruises,  but  the  stoker,  less  fortunate,  was  so  severely  scalded  that  he 
died  the  same  night.  The  collapse  of  the  combustion  chamber  had  taken 
place,  not  at  the  crown  but  at  the  underside,  and  this  arose  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  crown  was  stiffened  with  roofing  stays,  assisted  by 
tie  rods  connected  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  the  bottom  of  the  cmb- 
bustion  chamber  was  comparatively  unstayed,  having  but  a  single  an- 
gle iron  running  longitudinally  on  the  centre  line,  in  addition  to  a 
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small  gusset  on  each  side.  These  breeches  or  combustion  chambers 
have  already  proved  a  very  fruitful  source  of  explosion,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  any  steam  users,  who  are  employing  boilers  of  this  con- 
struction, should  have  these  chambers  stayed  with  vertical  water  tubes 
'which  act  as  internal  columns  or  struts,  and  thus  prevent  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  of  the  chamber  coming  together ;  while,  in  addition,  it 
is  frequently  if  not  always  desirable,  that  the  flue  should  be  encircled 
with  an  angle  iron  hoop  just  at  the  waist  or  termination  of  the  breeches 
piece.  In  some  cases,  where  the  pressure  is  low,  this  hoop  of  itself  would 
besuflScient,  and  under  many  circumstances  would  perhaps  be  more  easi- 
ly obtained  than  the  water  tubes.  Had  these  precautions  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  boiler  under  consideration,  the  collapse  of  the  breeches  or 
combustion  chamber,  and  the  consequent  explosion,  would  have  been 
prevented. 

Sir  John  Henchel  on  the  French  and  English  Standards  of 
Measurement. 

From  the  Lond.  CiTil  Eng.  and  Areb.  Jour.,  July,  1864. 

We  extract  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Times: 

In  the  Times  of  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  I  observe  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Ewart  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats  on  the 
subject  of  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  French  metrical 
system.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Ewart  appears  to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  Times  has  all  along  raised  its  voice  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed change ;  and  speaks  of  the  prevalent  repugnance  to  its  adoption 
as  arising  merely  from  British  prejudice,  which  he  considers  to  be 
gradually  yielding  to  the  efforts  making  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  its  advantage. 

It  is  well  for  those  who  have  adopted  a  contrary  opinion,  whether 
from  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  or  from  a  perusal  of  the  many 
able  expositions  of  the  confusion  and  inconvenience  the  change  would 
create  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  your  columns,  to  be 
enabled  to  render  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them ;  and  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  observe  that,  in  the  articles  referred  to,  I  nowhere  find 
any  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  those  reasons  which  appear  to  my- 
self decisive  against  the  change  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  and  which 
lead  me  to  regard  it,  scientifically  considered,  as  a  retrograde  step. 
These,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  for  the  benefit  of  that  very  large  portion  of  the  public  who  may 
not  have  read  my  recent  remarks  on  the  subject  in  one  of  our  most 
widely  circulated  monthly  periodicals. 

Whatever  be  the  historical  origin  of  our  standards  of  weight,  capa- 
city, and  length,  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  British  system  refers  itself 
with  quite  as  much  arithmetical  simplicity,  through  the  medium  of  the 
inch,  to  the  length  of  the  earth's  polar  axis  (a  unit  common  to  all 
nations)  as  the  French  docs  through  that  of  the  metre  to  the  elliptic 

Juadrant  of  a  meridian  passing  through  Paris  (a  unit  peculiar  to  France), 
t  does  so  as  regards  our  actual  legal  standards  of  weight  and  capacity 
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with  much  more  precision  than  the  French  system,  and  as  regards  that 
of  length  (with  a  correction  which,  if  legalised,  would  be  absolutely 
imperceptible,  from  the  smallness  of  its  amount,  in  any  transaction  of 
life,  and  which  can  be  applied,  currente  calamo,  almost  without  calcu- 
lation to  any  statement  of  lengths)  with  even  still  greater,  and  indeed 
with  all  but  mathematical,  exactness. 

If  the  earth's  polar  axis  be  conceived  divided  into  five  hundred  mil- 
lion inches,  and  a  foot  to  be  taken  to  consist  of  12  such  inches,  then 
one  hundred  of  our  actual  legal  imperial  half  pints  by  measure,  or  one 
thousand  of  our  actual  imperial  ounces  by  weight,  of  distilled  water  at 
our  actual  standard  temperature  of  62^  Fahr.,  will  fill  a  hollow  cube 
having  one  such  foot  as  its  side.  The  amount  of  error  in  either  case 
is  only  one  part  in  8000. 

The  theoretical  French  metre  is  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  elliptic 
quadrant  above  mentioned;  the  theoretical  litre  is  one-thousandth  of  a 
cubic  metre ;  and  the  theoretical  gramme,  one  millionth  part  of  a  cubie 
metre  of  distilled  water  at  32^  Fahr.  The  actual  error  of  the  French 
legal  or  standard  litre  or  gramme,  or  the  deviation  of  these  standards 
as  they  actually  exist,  from  their  true  theoretical  value,  is  one  part  in 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  (2730),  and  is  consequently 
relatively  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  error  in  our  standards  of 
capacity  and  weight  when  referred  to  the  earth's  polar  axis  as  their 
theoretical  origin  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

Our  actual  imperial  measures  of  length  deviate,  it  is  true,  by  more 
than  this  amount  from  their  theoretical  values  so  defined ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  one  part  in  one  thousand ;  so  that  a  correction  of  one  exact 
thousandth  part  subtracted  from  the  stated  amount  of  any  length  in 
imperial  measures  suffices  to  reduce  it  to  its  equivalent  in  such  units 
as  correspond  to  similar  aliquots  of  the  polar  axis ;  a  correction  per- 
formed if  needed,  as  already  remarked,  instanterj  and  currente  calamo 
requiring  no  tables  and  almost  no  calculation.  So  corrected  the  out- 
standing error  is  only  one  part  in  sixty-four  thousand  (64,000).  The 
actual  legal  metre  in  use  in  France  is  however,  not  immaculate  in  this 
respect,  its  amount  of  error  being  one  part  in  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred (6400),  which  is  ten  times  that  which  our  British  measures  so 
corrected  would  exhibit. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  legalize  so  trifling  an  alteration  (and  were 
an  Act  passed  rendering  permissive  the  decimalization  of  our  own 
system,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  as  a  mea^s  of  bringing  the 
national  units  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity,  into  exact  decimal  cor- 
respondence), no  mortal  would  be  aware,  practically  speaking,  that 
any  change  had  been  made  in  our  mile,  yard,  foot,  or  inch.  I  have 
in  common  use  two  foot  rules  bought  at  respectable  shops,  and  neither 
the  worse  for  wear,  which  di£fer  by  more  than  the  amount  of  change 
required. 

The  writer  in  the  Journal  des  DehaU  is  pleased  to  say  that  England 
stands  in  extensive  commercial  relations  with  only  one  considerable 
nation  (North  America)  employing  the  British  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  British  commerce  extends,  however,  to  Russia,  British  India 
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and  Australia,  all  of  them  superior  in  area,  and  the  two  last,  at  least, 
of  equal  importance,  commerciallj  speaking,  with  the  totality  of  the 
metricised  nations.  The  Russian  sagene  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the 
English  foot  (imperial).  The  hath  (the  legal  measure  of  length  in 
British  India)  is  18  imperial  inches.  The  Australian  system  is  identi- 
cal with  our  own.  Taking  into  consideration  this  immense  prepon- 
derance, both  in  area,  in  population,  and  in  commerce,  we  are  not  only 
justified  in  taking  our  stand  against  this  innovation,  but  entitled  to 
inqaire,  if  uniformity  be  insisted  on,  why,  with  an  equally  good  theo- 
retical basis  (to  say  the  least),  the  majority  is  called  upon  to  give  way 
to  the  minority.  J.  p.  W.  Hersohel. 

Colllogwood,  June  18. 

For  tbe  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Atmoepheric  Pressure  as  a  Traveling  Force^  versus  Animal  Power 
and  Steam  Locomotives. 
(Continued  from  page  279.) 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  to  establish  Pneumatic  passenger 
lines,  the  dimensions  of  the  tunnels  or  tubes  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  not  only  because  their  cost  swells  greatly  with  their  bore, 
but  because  the  larger  one  is  the  larger  are  the  volumes  of  air  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  the  longer  the  time  and  greater  the  outlay  of  force  to 
do  that.  This  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  pas- 
sengers seats.  In  common  cars  it  matters  little  how  they  are  placed, 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  cars,  but  in  an  air 
tube  the  difference  is  very  great.  Every  addition  to  its  width  enlarges 
its  capacity  and  cost.  A  company  of  soldiers  can  march  in  single  file 
through  a  passage  less  than  three  feet  wide,  but  not  in  squads  of 
three  or  four  abreast;  so  a  pneumatic  tunnel  adapted  for  a  single  row 
of  passengers  can  pass  the  same  number  through  as  a  much  larger 
one  seated  across  it,  and  in  the  same  time.  If  length  be  thus  sub- 
stituted for  breadth,  the  result  would  be  a  tube,  the  cost  of  which  would 
he  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  expense  of  work- 
ing it  also. 

What  then  is  the  form  and  size  of  such  a  tube  ?  We  assume  that 
one  whose  section  is  a  circle  five  feet  in  diameter  could  receive  two 
rows  of  passengers  seated  vis  ct  vis  2ls  in  fig.  1,  with  the  space  under 
the  seats  excluded.  The  sitting  posture  would  be  uneasy  for  tall 
travelers  and  there  would  be  a  lack  of  head-room  on  going  in  and  out. 
This  would  suggest  the  drawing  in  of  the  sides  so  as  to  form  an  ellipse 
by  dividing  of  which  vertically  and  taking  half  of  it,  we  should  have, 
with  a  slight  modification,  the  second  figure.  But  though  here  taken 
for  a  section  of  a  tube  of  the  smallest  dimensions  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  that  of  the  car,  to  which  the  tube  proportionately  enlarged 
would  have  to  conform. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  so  severe  an  economy  of  space  and  such 
a  disposition  of  travelers  would  militate  against,  if  they  did  not  prove 
fatal  to  the  system.  The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  travel  would 
lie  materially  lessened,  social  and  confidential  converse,  except  with 
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adjoining  individuals,  would  be  out  of  the  question,  while  almost  every 
one  would  be  cramped  for  want  of  room  and  change  of  position. 
Traveling  in  a  single  file  cannot  become  a  general  feature  of  atmo- 
spheric lines,  nor  is  it  so  essential  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  as  has  just  been 
supposed.  The  reasoning  in  the  first  pa- 
ragraph is  plausible  and  would  be  con- 
I  elusive  if  a  liquid  instead  of  air  had  to  be 
1  pumped  out.  It  is  to  some  extent  super- 
ficial. Almost  as  much  may  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  in  the 
working  of  a  line  little  is  gained  by  a 
small  tube  over  a  large  one. 
Imagine  two  laid  down  of  equal  length,  one  having  a  sectional  area 
twice  that  of  the  other,  equal  loads  linked  to  the  pistons,  and  each 
operated  on  by  a  like  amount  of  exhausting  power :  would  not  the 
trains  start  together  and  reach  the  end  of  the  routes  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  same  expenditure  of  force  ?  While  the  larger  one  had 
a  double  quantity  of  air  to  remove,  its  density  would  only  require  to 
be  half  diminished.  If  the  smaller  piston  had  a  pressure  of  8  lbs. 
on  the  inch,  that  of  the  other  would  have  4  lbs.  on  an  area  twice  as 
large.  So  that,  throwing  friction  of  the  pistons  out  of  view,  as  regards 
speed  and  power,  they  would  be  much  alike,  and  accommodations  ia 
common  cars  are  compatible  with  Pneumatic  tunnels  of  moderate 
dimensions. 

The  principle  by  which  the  resistance  is  accommodated  to  the  force 
and  the  force  to  the  resistance,  is  one  of  the  fluid  phases  of  the  lever. 
Its  applications  may  be  supposed  in  their  infancy,  and  this  pumping 
of  men  and  merchandise,  like  water,  through  pipes,  a  foreshadowing 
of  its  future  operations.  E. 


Protecting  Armor  Plating. 

From  the  London  Artisan,  Sept.  1864. 

Great  success  has  attended  the  plan  adopted  for  protecting  the  ar- 
mor plating  of  the  iron-cased  wooden  frigates,  as  applied  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  Royal  Oak.  This  vessel  has  been  admitted  into  the 
dock  at  Malta  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  the  measures 
adopted  for  preventing  the  effects  of  galvanic  action  on  the  armor  plat- 
ing. The  plan,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Reed,  the  chief  con- 
structor of  the  navy,  consists  in  sheathing  the  plates  with  teak  plank- 
ing three  inches  in  thickness,  the  inside  of  the  planking  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  armor  plating  being  at  the  same  time  coated  with  Haj's 
water-proof  glue,  and  the  planking  attached  to  the  armor  plates  by 
s'lort  screws.  Since  the  Royal  Oak  has  been  in  dock  at  Malta  a  por- 
tion of  the  planking  has  been  removed,  and  the  results  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  the  armor  plates  having  been  perfect- 
ly protected,  while  not  even  the  slightest  trace  of  galvanic  action  can 
be  detected.  This  improvement  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  armor 
plating  of  wooden  frigates  is  the  more  important  when  it  ia  recollected 
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how  seriously  the  plates  of  the  Royal  Oak  were  found  to  have  suffer- 
ed only  a  very  short  time  after  the  frigate  had  been  launched,  on 
the  vessel  being  docked  and  inspected  in  this  country.  Mr.  Beed*s 
plan  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  Ocean^  armor-cased  frigate,  at 
jOevonport,  and  so  satisfied  are  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  with  the 
results  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Oah^  that  they  have  ordered  the  whole 
Burface  of  the  armor  below  the  water  to  be  protected  in  the  same  way 
and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  ftt  Malta  dock-yard. 


For  the  Joarnal  nf  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron  and  Timber  Pillars:  A  series  of  Tables 
showing  the  Breaking  Weight  of  Cast  Iron^  Dantzio  Oakj  and 
Red  Deal  Pillars.     By  Wm.  Bryson,  Civ.  Eng. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  xlv.,  p.  186.} 

Solid  Uniform  Square  Pillars  of  Dantzic  Oak,  both  Enda  being  Flat  and 

Firmly  Fixed. 
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Hollow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  both  Ends  being  Rounded 
or  Irregularly  Fixed. 
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For  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Initltnte. 

Compressed  Air  and  Gunpowder  an  Traveling  Forces. 

The  first,  though  often  proposed  has  never  been  adopted,  and,  as 
I  think,  for  a  sufficient  reason.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  rail 
cars  on  short  routes  should  be  worked  if  possible  by  a  portable  inor- 
ganic force,  even  at  a  somewhat  greater  cost  than  by  draft  animals. 
Could  this  be  done  with  compressed  air  the  achievement  would  be  a 
great  one.  Besides  leaving  street  pavements  untouched  and  therefore 
incurring  no  expense  for  re-paving  them,  the  capital  invested  in 
horses  and  stabling,  feed  and  attendants,  &c.,  would  be  transferred  to 
a  steam-compressing  engine,  at  one  or  both  ends  of  a  line,  and  to 
motive  machinery  more  lasting  than  living  tissues  and  much  cheaper 
to  keep. 

The  future  has  many  good  things  in  store  for  us,  and,  possibly, 
this  may  be  among  them,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  present  resources.  Difficulties  and  dissatisfaction  attend- 
ing our  city  cars  have  suggested  afresh  the  use  of  compressed  air 
without  a  due  consideration  of  what  it  is  competent  to  do  and  what 
not.  True,  the  reservoir  or  receiver  of  each  car  would  be  filled  in  a 
moment  or  two,  either  directly  by  the  engine  or  from  a  common 
reservoir  kept  charged  to  the  proper  tension,  but  with  this  serions 
drawback,  that,  as  there  would  be  no  sustaining  means,  as  with  steam 
boilers,  to  keep  up  the  supply,  the  force  within  would  diminish  >rith 
every  portion  of  the  fluid  drawn  oat.  Every  stroke  of  the  piston 
acting  on  the  wheels  would  lessen  it,  and  not  in  a  constant  but  a  con- 
stantly increasing  ratio.  A  car  would  not  have  one-third  of  the  power 
it  started  with,  to  carry  it  over  the  latter  half  of  its  route. 

Something  better  might  be  done  than  has  perhaps  been  attempted 
or  proposed: — the  air  should  be  in  two  separate  receivers,  one  for  the 
first  half  of  the  route,  the  other  for  the  second.  Three  would  be  better 
than  two.  They  should  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  circnra- 
stances  permit  while  being  charged.  The  cooler  they  are  the  more 
air  they  would  take  in.  The  introduction  of  fuel  is  surely  to  be  avoid- 
ed, but  if  a  small  quantity  should  ofier  a  decided  gain  it  would  hardly 
be  wise  to  reject  it.  For  example :  the  motive  fluid  might  be  made 
to  do  something  like  double  duty  by  discharging  it  from  the  working 
cylinder  into  a  heated  chamber,  to  act  on  a  larger  piston  as  in  the 
caloric  or  common  air  engines,  or  by  applying  a  moderate  and  mode- 
rately increasing  heat  to  the  receiver  itself.  In  stopping  to  take  in 
and  let  out  passengers,  cars  waste  entirely  their  momentum  and  strain 
the  sinews  of  the  horses  to  start  again  :  the  power  thus  lost  might  be 
saved  by  making  an  injecting  air  pump  the  drag  instead  of  buffers 
on  tlie  wheels. 

But  with  these  additions  the  prospect  of  successfully  employing  air 
is  not  encouraging.  There  is  another  obstacle  in  the  disproportionate 
dimensions  of  the  receivers.  Instead  of  being  light  and  portable 
they  would  be  the  reverse.  Suppose  the  engine  of  a  car  have  a  4-incli 
cylinder  with  a  12-inch  stroke — it  conld  not  well  be  less^-its  capacity 
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would  be  150  cubic  inches.  Sixty  strokes  a  minute  would  use  up  5} 
cubic  feet  in  that  time,  and  a  20  minutes  route  109  feet.  Now,  a 
cylindrical  receiver  capable  of  withstanding  the  required  pressure, 
say  from  100  to  200  pounds  on  the  inch — should  not  exceed  15  inches 
diameter.  To  contain  the  supply  for  20  minutes  it  would  have  to  be 
nearly  100  feet  long ;  to  work  the  engine  half  an  hour  150  feet,  and 
for  a  whole  hour  its  dimensions  would  approach  those  of  a  car  and  be 
three  or  four  times  as  heavy. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  an  exaggerated  view ;  that  the  fluid 
ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cylinder,  like  liquids  drawn  from 
hogsheads  by  the  gallon,  but  that  some  credit  should  bo  given  for 
expansion  by  cut  offs,  &c.  To  meet  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  it  has  been  calculated  as  operating  on  the  piston  with  equal 
energy  throughout  and  as  being  wholly  used  up. 

Hence,  so  far  from  being,  what  many  imagine  it,  a  force  that  may 
be  conveyed  hither  and  thither  in  receptacles  relatively  no  larger  than 
soda  fountains  are  to  steam  boilers,  it  is  anything  but  that.  Recourse 
must  be  had  to  explosive  compounds  for  the  only  real  portable  force 
at  present  attainable.  In  these  it  is  offered  to  us  in  the  least  of 
imaginable  packages,  and  of  startling  intensities*  Thus  12  grains  of 
gunpowder  exploded  by  Rumford  in  a  ^inch  cylinder  drilled  in 
wrought  iron  gave  out  a  force,  measured  by  a  loaded  valve  on  the 
open  end,  of  d-431  atmospheres.  When  the  cavity  was  quite  filled 
with  26  grains  the  force  was  calculated  at  410*624  lbs.,  or  182  tons 
on  the  inch.  Later  experimentalists  have  reduced  these  wonderful 
statements.  Robbins  calculated  the  pressure  of  the  gases  generated 
by  the  explosion  of  powder  at  1000  atmospheres,  or  somewhat  less 
than  6^  tons  on  the  inch.  But  Hutcon  doubled  this  and  Dr.  Gregory 
confirmed  his  results.  Others  have  since  run  it  up  to  2500  atmo- 
spheres. 

To  whatever  cause  the  discrepancies  are  to  be  ascribed,  to  varia* 
tions  in  the  quantities  of  the  powder,  its  filling  or  only  partly  filling 
the  exploding  chamber,  &;c.,  there  is  enough  in  all  conscience  in  the 
lowest  estimates  to  lead  mechanicians  to  inquire  if  this  amazing  agent, 
resistless  as  an  exploding  force  may  not  be  converted  into  a  quiet  and 
efficient  working  one.  HautefiUe,  lluygens,  and  Papin  attempted  this 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  more  in  the  succeeding  and  the  pre- 
sent one.  Numerous  notices  may  be  found  in  the  Mechanical  Journals, 
but  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  description  of  the  testing  appa- 
ratus, or  any  definite  item  of  results.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  if  the 
force  could  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  animals  in  rail  cars  at  a 
moderate  cost,  I  consulted  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Bogardus,  whose 
mechanical  knowledge  and  inventive  resource  have  rarely  if  ever  been 
surpassed.  The  apparatus  adopted  was  designed  by  him.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  part  of  it  here. 

Instead  of  receiving  the  explosive  impulse  on  air,  the  most  elastic 
and  durably  elastic  of  agents,  as  suggested  in  the  Patent-Office  Report 
of  1849,  the  piston  driven  by  the  powder  compressed  a  steel  sprins 
formed  by  bending  to  and  fro,  a  bar,  20  feet  long,  2  inches  wide.  Mid 
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^-inch  thick,  into  a  series  of  short  turns.  The  compressing  force  wss 
determined  directly  by  a  weight  passing  over  a  pulley  and  making 
additions  to  it  as  the  compression  proceeded  along  a  finely  graduated 
scale.  There  could,  therefore,  be  little  or  no  mistake  made  in  the 
amount  of  force  thus  received  and  given  out  to  the  revolving  mechan- 
ism. The  cylinder,  or  gun,  was  2  inches  bore  and  16^  inches  long. 
The  piston  and  rod  were  of  one  piece  of  metal,  the  latter  1^  inches 
square. 

The  experiments  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dombach, 
killed  while  packing  a  case  of  gun  cotton.  We  had  tried  white  powder 
and  preferring  it,  were  waiting  a  further  supply  from  him.  The  delay 
in  resuming  them  is  moreover  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magic  power 
ascribed  to  powder  in  the  books,  and  mining  and  military  engineering, 
vanishes  in  the  workshop. 

The  power  of  a  single  horse  is  commonly  estimated  at  33,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  per  minute. 

We  found  10  grains  of  powder  only  raised  250  lbs.  one  foot,  hence 
132  such  charges,  or  1820  grains,  were  required  to  bring  it  up  to 
horse  power.  A  pound  contains  7000  and  they  could  hardly  keep  the 
engine  going  5^  minutes.  Eleven  pounds  and  a  half  would  be  con- 
sumed in  an  hour,  and  that  at  20  cents  per  pound  would  amount  to 
ever  twenty-two  dollars  for  a  working  day  of  ten  hours. 

It  should  however  be  understood  that  from  the  construction  of  &e 
testing  machine,  a  feeding  channel  and  a  small  receptacle  for  the 
residuum  were  exposed  to  the  explosive  impulse;  and  though  the  small 
quantity  of  air  they  contained  gave  back  by  expansion  the  compres- 
sion received,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  effect  on  the  piston  would 
have  been  greater  if  there  had  been  no  communication  with  these — 
that  is,  if  t£e  force  had  been  solely  and  strictly  concentrated  on  the 
end  of  the  piston.  It  was  not  intended  to  give  any  statements  re- 
specting the  experiments  till  they  were  concluded,  but  on  closing  the 
remarks  on  Compressed  Air,  the  opportunity  seemed  appropriate  for  a 
brief  reference  to  them.  £• 

Kev  Tork,  October  18»  18M. 


A  Colorless  Varnish. 

From  the  liondon  Chemical  Newi,  No.  840. 

At  the  time  the  process  of  varnish-making  by  Luning  was  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Field  piU  in  a  claim,  when  both  the 
processes  and  products  were  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose, 
and  the  claimants  were  awarded  twenty  guineas  each.  Mr.  Field 
describes  his  process  as  follows : — Six  ounces  of  shellac,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, are  to  be  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine; 
to  this  is  to  be  added  a  bleaching  liquor  made  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  then  impregnating  it  with  chlorine  gas  till  the  solution 
becomes  slightly  colored.  Of  this  bleaching  liquor  add  one  or  two 
ounces  of  the  spirituous  solution  of  lac,  and  stir  the  whole  well  together. 
Effervescence  takes  place.  When  this  ceases  add  more  of  the  bleaching 
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liquor,  and  thus  proceed  till  the  color  of  the  mixture  has  become  pale. 
A  second  bleaching  liquor  is  now  to  be  added,  made  by  diluting  mu- 
riatic acid  with  thrice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  dropping  into  it  pulver- 
ized red  lead  till  the  last  added  portions  do  not  become  white.  Of  this 
acid  bleaching  liquor,  small  quantities  at  a  time  are  to  be  added  to 
the  half-bleached  lac  solution,  allowing  the  effervescence  which  takes 
place  on  each  addition  to  cease  before  a  fresh  portion  is  poured  in. 
This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  lac  now  white  separates  from  the 
liquor.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  now  to  be  poured  away,  the  lac  well 
washed  in  repeated  waters,  and  finally  wrung  as  dry  as  possible  in  a 
cloth.  The  lac  obtained  by  the  foregoing  process  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  required  strength 
of  the  varnish ;  and,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a  gentle  heat, 
the  clear  liquor — which  is  the  varnish — is  to  be  poured  off  from  the 
sediment.  When  the  processes  of  Luning  and  Field  came  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal*  (Philadelphia) 
made  known  the  process  of  Dr.  Hare,  in  which  he  stated  that  *^all  the 
objects  sought  for  were  perfectly  attained,  and  left  nothing  to  desire, 
save  on  the  score  of  economy."  The  following  was  Dr.  Hare's  pro- 
cess : — Dissolve  in  an  iron  kettle  one  part  of  pearl  ash  in  about  eight 
parts  of  water,  add  one  part  of  seed  or  shellac,  and  heat  the  whole 
to  ebullition.  When  the  lac  is  dissolved,  cool  the  solution,  and  im- 
pregnate it  with  chlorine  till  the  lac  is  all  precipitated.  The  precipi- 
tate is  white,  but  its  color  is  deepened  by  washing  and  consolidation. 
Dissolve  in  alcohol.  Lac  bleached  by  this  process  yields  a  varnish  a^ 
free  from  color  as  any  copal. — British  Journal  of  Photogra'phy. 


Preserving  Timlerfrom  Decay. 

From  the  London  Bnildnr,  No.  1121. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Grepin  are  recorded  in  the  Annales  des  Tra- 
vauz  Publics  de  Belgique^  in  connexion  with  Baltic  timber  creosoted 
by  Mr.  John  Bethell's  process.  In  October,  1857,  creosoted  fir,  which 
bad  been  taken  from  wood  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  State 
railway,  beech  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  fir  and  beech 
not  prepared  in  any  way,  were  placed  6  ft.  3  ins.  (1'90)  above  the 
water  mark  upon  the  piles  of  the  east  pier  at  Ostend.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1859,  the  pieces  were  taken  down  and  inspected.  It 
was  found  that  the  piece  of  fir  unprepared  was  much  perforated  by 
the  teredo ;  that  the  piece  of  beech  unprepared  was  perforated  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  that  the  pieces  prepared  with  sulphate  of  cop- 
per were  all  three  eaten  by  the  teredo ;  and  that  the  three  pieces 
of  creosoted  fir  alone  were  intact,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  teredo. 
Mr.  Grepin  concludes  that  he  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  use 
of  creosoted  fir  wood  in  hydraulic  engineering,  in  preference  to  oak ; 
since,  in  addition  to  its  being  cheaper,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  creo- 
soted fir  lasting  longer.  The  Government  Public  Works  Department 
has  adopted  this  process,  and  constructed  part  of  the  dyke,  and  the 
*  Jotitnalaf  the FranUio  Institttie. 
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"whole  of  the  American  foot  passengers  bridge,  in  the  new  works  at 
Ostend,  of  creosoted  red  fir.  A  report  of  Mr.  Moir,  with  respect  to 
the  piles  and  other  timber,  in  the  pier  at  Leith  Harbor,  creosoted  bj 
Mr.  Bethell,  is  equally  satisfactory. 


Illumination  of  Lecture  Roornn  by  Eleetrie  Light. 

Vnm  the  London  Chemical  Newi,  No.  24a 

The  good  and  learned  Abb6  Moigno  deseryes  the  thanks  of  his 
numeroas  friends  in  this  city  for  having  introduced  an  innovation  at 
his  last  lecture  on  the  Progress  of  Science  during  the  month,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Societ6  d'Encouragement,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  adopted, 
in  hot  weather  at  least,  by  all  entrepreneure  of  public  meetings  or 
entertainments.  Instead  of  being  illuminated  by  the  innumerable  jets 
of  gas  with  which  the  hail  is  provided,  a  single  electric  light,  placed 
in  a  central  position,  lit  the  room  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The 
consequence  was  that,  although  the  thermometer  was  above  100^  out 
of  doors,  no  one  was  inconvenienced  by  the  heat,  and  although  there 
were  nearly  500  persons  present^  hardly  a  single  pocket  handkerchief 
was  used  as  a  eudarium  during  the  meeting.  While  enjoying  the  com- 
parative coolness,  one  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  summer  evening 
meetings  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  held  in  the  hottest  and 
worst  ventilated  meeting-room  it  was  ever  my  ill  luck  to  enter. 

The  heat  here  during  the  last  week  has  been  positively  frightful, 
and  forms  the  only  subject  of  conversation  everywhere. 


On  9ome  of  the  Strains  of  Shivn.    By  W.  J.  Macquorn  Baneine, 
C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

ttom.  tin  Lond.  «▼.  Enfc.  and  Areh.  Joarnal,  Get,  1S64. 
Read  before  the  Britifih  AsBociAtioii. 

In  previous  scientific  investigations  respecting  the  strains  which 
ehips  have  to  bear,  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  the  ship  balanced  on 
a  point  of  rock,  or  supported  at  the  ends  on  two  rocks.  The  strains 
which  would  thus  be  produced  are  far  more  severe  than  anv  wrhich 
have  to  be  born  by  a  ship  afloat.  The  author  computes  the  most 
severe  straining  action  which  can  act  on  a  ship  afloat — viz :  that  which 
takes  place  when  she  is  supported  amidships  on  a  wave-crest,  and  dry 
at  the  ends ;  and  he  finds  that  the  bending  action  cannot  exceed  that 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  ship  with  a  leverage  of  one-twentieth  of  her 
length,  and  that  the  racking  action  cannot  exceed  about  jV^ths  of  her 
weight.  Applying  those  results  to  two  remarkably  good  examples  of 
ships  of  2680  tons  displacement,  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  wood, 
described  by  Mr.  John  Vernon  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  in  1868,  he  finds  the  following  values  of  the 
greatest atress  of  different  kinds  exerted  on  the  material  of  the  ship : — 
In  the  iron  ship,  tension  8*98  tons  per  sqaare  inch. 

"        •«      thrust  2-86        «*  «« 

"       **     lackiof  streoi    Q-976      "    ,  " 
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It  follows  that  in  the  iron  ship  the  factor  of  safety  against  bending 
is  between  5  and  6,. agreeing  exactly  with  the  best  practice  of  engi- 
neers; and  that  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  strength  against  racking. 

In  the  wooden  ship,  tension  0  376  ton  per  square  inch. 
««  "  thrust    0-298        "  " 

Here  the  factor  of  safety  is  between  10  and  15,  which  is  also  agree- 
able to  good  practice  in  carpentry.  As  for  the  racking  action,  the 
iron  diagonal  braces  required  by  Lloyd^s  rules  would  be  sufficient  to 
bear  one-third  of  it  only,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  borne  by  the  friction 
and  adhesion  at  the  seams  of  the  planking. 


Oonaumptwn  of  Water^ 

From  the  London  Artiean,  Sept.,  1864. 

A  man  is  generally  supposed  to  require  about }  gallon  of  water  per 
day  for  drinking,  cooking,  &c.,  and  about  4  gallons  more  for  washing, 
bathing,  and  other  purposes ;  a  family  of  5  heads  will  require  about 
9  gallons  per  day.  In  Paris,  the  consumption  of  this  liquid  is  offi- 
cially stated  to  be 

4J  gallons  for  every  man  per  day. 

16J  "             "         horse     " 

9  "  for  a  two-wheeled  carriage  per  day. 

16J  "               four       "            "              ** 

92  "  for  every  square  yard  of  garden  per  annum. 

66  **  for  a  bath  per  day. 

I  "  for  every  square  yard  of  public  road  per  day. 

The  consumption  in  Madrid,  according  to  the  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  Canal  de  Isabella  II.  Company,  is 

5|  gallons  for  every  man  per  diem. 
21J       "  "        horse       " 

14J      "  "        two-wheeled  carriage  per  diem. 

2l|      "  *<        four  "  " 

12        "  "        square  yard  of  garden     " 

The  following  is  the  consumption  in  gallons,  of  water,  per  day  and 
individual,  in  the  chief  towns  of  Europe  and  America : — Rome,  243 ; 
Kew  York,  125;.  Marseilles,  103^;  Besancon,  54 ;  Dijon,  44;  Bor- 
deaux, 37 j[;  Hamburg,  28;  Genoa,  26^;  Madrid,  26;  Glasgow,  25; 
London,  S^ ;  Cette,  23;  Lyons,  19;  Manchester,!  18 j^ ;  Brussels,  17|; 
Monaco,  17 ;  Toulouse,  16| ;  Geneva,  16^  ;  Narbonne,  16 ;  Philadel- 
phia, 15j^ ;  Paris,  15 ;  Grenoble,  14^ ;  Montpelier,  13 ;  Nantes,  13  ; 
Voiron,  12 ;  Clermont,  12 ;  Edinburgh,  11 ;  Havre  10 ;  Angouleme,  9 ; 
Liverpool,  6 ;  Metz,  6^;  St.  Etienne,  5^;  Altona  5j^ ;  Constantino 
pie,  4| ;  Bio  de  Janeiro,  2.  This  statement  only  comprises  the  quan- 
tities of  water  supplied  by  aqueducts ;  those  yielded  by  wells  and  other 
mesna  are  no^easy  to  aacertaia.      . 
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ProceedingB  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  October  20f  A,  1864. 

William  Sellers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Washington  Jones,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

The  Special  Committees  on  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  a  uniform  sjstem  of  Screw-threads  and  Bolt- 
heads,  reported  progress. 

The  following  letter,  accompanied  by  a  box  of  shells,  from  Rear 
Admiral  Dahlgren  was  cead,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts. 

Flaq  Ship  PhilabeIiPHIa. 

Charleston  Roade,  Sept.  12,  1864. 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  shells  of  some  oysters  just  removed  from 
the  bottoms  of  iron  clads  in  this  squadron.  They  are  the  largest  found 
there  and  are  the  growth  of  about  six  months  ;  the  whole  bottom  is 
entirely  covered  with  oysters  and  grass  to  the  great  loss  of  speed  which 
is  thus  reduced  to  some  three  knots  the  hour,  and  the  rapid  growth 
renders  continued  efforts  necessary  for  its  removaL  There  is  reaeon 
to  believe  that  zinc  paint  will  prevent  the  formation  of  the  oyster,  but 
not  of  grass  or  barnacle.  Still  the  removal  of  even  these,  detaches 
the  paint  tdso,  more  or  less,  and  this  opens  the  way  for  the  oyster. 

There  is  no  obstacle  so  great  as  this,  to  the  use  of  iron  vessels,  and 
I  transmit  these  specimens,  in  the  hope  that  the  Institute  may  con- 
aider  the  subject  worthy  of  its  attention. 

V«ry  Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Dahlgrbit,  Rear  Admiral. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London  ;  Matthew  B.  Jackson,  Esq.,  SheflSleld,  Ei^land;  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal ;  and  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec,  Canada ;  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  Utica,  New  York ;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Frederick  £mmerick,  Washington,  D. 
C;  and  Prof.  John  F.  Frazer,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Nystrom  made  the  following  remarks  on  Dynamics: 
It  is  my  desire  this  evening  to  raise  a  discussion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  on  a  subject  which  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
generally  understood,  namely,  on  Foree^  Power,  and  VU-  Vwa. 

I  have  written  an  article  on  this  subject  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Inetitwte,  which  article  has  been  examined  and  rejected  for 
publication  by  Professor  Frazer.    I  have  been  told  by  the  Aotaaiy 
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of  the  Institute  that  Professor  Frazer  says  ^^  there  are  so  many  errors 
in  the  article  that  it  is  not  fit  for  publication/' 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  had  an  interview  with  Professor  Frazer, 
discussed  with  him  the  subject,  and  found  his  opinion  to  differ  con- 
fiiderably  from  my  own  views,  as  well  as  from  the  general  received 
opinion  among  philosophers  of  the  present  day. 

I  understood  Professor  Frazer  to  say  that  my  "  definition  of  force 
was  wrong,"  and  that  "force  is  what  I  have  defined  as  power,"  or 
**  pressure  multiplied  by  velocity.*' 

I  also  understood  Professor  Frazer  to  defend  Professor  Tyndal's 
theory  that  heat  is  motion;  he  says  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  remark  on 
the  same,  and  that  I  do  not  understand  Professor  Tyndal. 

I  have  examined  a  great  many  works  on  the  subject,  but  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one  which  treats  it  clearly. 

Moseley's  work  on  Engineering,  which  is  studied  at  the  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  is  very  confused :  it  has  one  article  on  Worky 
one  on  Moment  of  Inertiay  and  one  on  Vis-Viva^  all  without  examples 
or  application.  It  is  cruel  to  burthen  a  student  with  such  mysteries 
as  that  book  contain. 

Foot-pounds  of  work  and  foot-pounds  of  power  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other.  In  a  late  edition  of  Adcock's  Pocket  Book,  a  de- 
finition is  given  of  units  of  work,  after  which  the  capability  of  a  man 
working  eight  hours  per  day,  is  given  in  units  of  work,  said  to  be 
copied  from  M.  Morin,  but  the  fact  is  that  Morin*s  data  are  foot- 
pounds of  power  which  Mr.  Adcock  has  misrepresented  by  giving  the 
capability  of  a  man  to  be  some  4000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  day, 
which  is  about  two  tons  lifted  only  one  foot  in  a  day's  work. 

A  man  loading  pig  iron  into  a  cart,  lifts  each  pig  about  five  feet 
high,  and  may  walk  a  short  distance  with  it,  can  load  some  fifty  tons 
in  a  day's  work,  which  is  equivalant  to  at  least  600,000  foot-pounds  of 
work,  instead  of  4000,  as  given  by  Mr.  Adcock. 

The  power  of  an  ordinary  man  is  about  50  pounds  raised  one  foot 
per  second,  which  will  amount  to  between  one  and  two  millions  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  in  a  day. 

One  pound  raised  one  foot  is  called  one  unit  of  work,  by  which  the 
labor  a  man  is  capable  to  perform  in  a  day,  will  be  represented  by 
millions.  This  unit  of  work  is  about  the  right  size  for  a  tumble-bug, 
for  two  millions  of  tumble-bugs  can  do  about  the  same  amount  of  labor 
as  one  man  in  a  unit  of  time.  That  my  comparison  is  not  absurd  I 
may  mention  that  the  ball  which  the  tumble-bug  rolls,  weighs  about 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  further  South 
and  in  Asia,  I  have  seen  them  as  heavy  as  one  ounce:  two  mil- 
lions of  those  balls  will  weigh  some  25  tons,  lifted  over  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground,  I  would  roughly  estimate  to  some  20  to  80  feet  in  one 
day,  the  work  of  which  will  be  some  1500000  foot-pounds,  or  the  same 
as  that  of  a  man. 

You  see  the  absurdity  of  applying  such  unit  of  work  in  practice, 
and  the  result  is,  that  it  is  lost  sight  of,  and  used  only  by  Professors 
in  Colleges,  and  in  school-books. 
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Here  Mr.  Nystrom  was  requested  to  give  a  definition  of  force,  and 
explain  the  difference  between  Force^  Power^  and  Work^  to  which  he 
replied,  I  am  yet  not  able  to  give  a  philosophical  definition  of  force, 
and  believe  that  that  cannot  be  done  until  the  physical  constitution  of 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism  is  revealed,  but  I  have  given  in  the 
article  on  Physical  Work,  a  practical  definition  of  force,  which  will 
hold  good  after  a  true  philosophical  definition  is  given. 

The  whole  science  of  Dynamics,  is  contained  in  the  following 
simple  expressions. 

Elements.  Functions. 

Force     =  P  Power  p  =  fv. 

Velocity  =  v  Space  8  =  vr. 

Time      =T  Work  w=pvt. 

This  includes  also  all  cases  of  dynamics  by  the  force  of  gravity,  cir- 
cular motion,  and  the  whole  confusion  of  energy^  moment  of  tnertimj 
viS'vivaj  &c.  There  are  no  more  names  necessary  than  the  above  aiXf 
namely,  for  the  three  elements  and  three  functions.  It  will,  however, 
be  well  to  maintain  the  dynamical  terms  applied  to  moving  mftsaes, 
although  they  in  reality  mean  the  same  as  the  above  terms. 

Mechanical  terms.  Terms  for  a  moving  mass. 

Force,  •  P.        •        Inertia. 

Power,        •        p  =  FY.      •        Moment  of  Inertia* 

Work,         .        W  =  FVT.     .        Energy. 

The  last  term  should  be  employed  only  for  the  change  of  motion 
of  a  moving  mass. 

p  means  the  weight  of  a  moving  mass,  which  is  denoted  by  M,  in 
the  articles  on  physical  work. 

y 

The  time        T=— ,  from  the  law  of  gravitation, 

MV' 

and        Work    w  =  — ,  energy. 

In  this  formula  it  is  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  moving  body 
is  equal  to  its  mass,  which  will  hold  good  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  acceleratrix  g  =-  82,166. 

The  difference  between  weight  and  mass,  is  explained  in  the  article 
on  Work. 

Force  is  recognised  by  the  following  terms : — ^Pressure,  action,  re- 
action, attraction,  repulsion,  compression,  tendency,  efforts,  resistance, 
gravity,  inertia,  exertion,  cohesion,  electricity,  magnetism,  strain, 
stress,  strength,  thrust,  burthen,  load,  squeeze,  pull,  push ;  all  measured 
by  weight.  Force  has  also  been  improperly  denominated,  power,  work, 
energy,  throw,  cast,  heave,  &c.,  &c. 

Power  is  recognised  by  the  following  terms : — Dynamic  momentum, 
moment  of  inertia,  impetus^  dynamic  effect,  momentum,  traction,  pro- 
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pnlBion,  impulsion,  intensity ;  all  measured  by  foot-pounds  of  power* 
Power  has  been  improperly  denominated,  force,  energy,  work,  quantity 
of  motion,  motion,  inertia,  strength. 

Work  is  recognised  by  the  following  terms : — ^Energy,  vis-viva, 
labor,  throw,  cast,  haul,  drag,  draw,  occupation,  exercise,  toiling,  lift, 
raise,  heave,  cultivate,  to  tilt ;  all  measured  by  foot-pounds  of  work. 
Work  has  been  improperly  denominated,  momentum  of  inertia,  power, 
dynamic  momentum,  mode  of  motion,  moment  of  activity,  dynamic 
effect,  quantity  of  action,  &c.,  &c. 

MosKLET  calls  work  *' moment  of  inertia,"  but  if  inertia  is  force, 
moment  of  inertia  must  evidently  be  power.  It  appears  that  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  call  power  "  Vis-  Viva^'  and  work  "  Moment  of 
ViS'Vivar 

In  the  estimation  of  foot-pounds  of  power  I  have  made  a  deviation 
from  Watt's  rule.  The  unit  88000  pounds  raised  one  foot  per  minute, 
I  think  is  very  unnatural.  A  velocity  of  only  one  foot  per  minute 
cannot  be  clearly  conceived ;  it  is  only  0*2  or  ^  of  an  inch  per  second: 
aad  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  33000  pounds,  or  about  15  tons 
is  too  large,  and  very  few  can  form  a  clear  conception  of  its  magnitude. 
A  horse  cannot  lift  direct  a  weight  of  15  tons :  the  ordinary  pull  of 
a  horse  is  200  to  800  pounds,  and  a  horse  cart  load  is  about  one  ton. 
Therefore  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  foot-pounds  of  power 
ought  to  be  brought  nearer  the  ordinary  peformance  of  a  horse,  or 
<me  pound  lifted  one  foot  per  second  as  a  foot-pound,  which  will  be 
550  foot-pounds  per  horse  power.  A  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second 
is  conceivable,  and  550  pounds  can  be  lifted  direct  by  a  horse.  This 
kind  of  foot-pounds  is  used  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Swedish 
horse-power  is  600,  the  German  518  foot-pounds. 

Lately  there  appeared  in  the  Journal^  a  long  article  of  inquiry  on 
the  subject  of  ForcSj  Power^  and  Vis-  Viva,  written  by  Mr.  Trautwine, 
-which  inquiry  has  not  been  answered.  Mr.  Trautwine  is  familiar 
with  the  leading  scientific  works  of  the  day,  and  it  is  my  humble 
opinion  that,  if  he  does  not  understand  them,  it  is  not  his  fault.  We 
cannot  take  out  of  a  book  what  is  not  in  it 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Journal^  where  foot* 
pounds  were  misapplied,  which  error  renders  that  article  worse  than 
useless;  for  it  may  set  readers  of  the  Journal  into  confusion,  and  lead 
them  into  wrong  speculations. 

Numerous  correspondents  aro  seeking  information  on  the  subject 
through  the  Scientific  American^  but  do  not  obtain  satisfactory 
answers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  points  where  the  subject 
it  misconceived,  for  it  is  heretofore  nowhere  properly  explained. 

My  article  on  Work  is  what  I  consider  the  subject  in  its  true  elemen* 
tary  form.  Should  like  very  much  to  have  it  criticised,  improved^ 
ajokd  simplified. 
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A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  OcrOBXSt  1864,  with 
those  o/OcTOBEK,  1863,  and  of  the  same  month  for  FOURTSKir  years,  atPhUadd- 
phia.  Pa,  Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  River.  Latitude  89^ 
67 J^  N.;  Longitude  76<>  lOJ^  W  from  Greenwich.  By  J.  A.  Kikkpathick,  A.  M. 


October, 

October, 

October, 

1864. 

1863. 

for  14  years. 

Thermometer— Highest-Hlegree,     . 

7600« 

74-00* 

90-00^ 

"                     "          date, 

6th. 

2d. 

4th  1858. 

"               "Warmest  day— Mean, 

71-50 

67-88 

78-80 

"                    «*          "       date, 

6th. 

2d. 

6th  1861. 

"              Lowest — degree, 

86  00 

82  00 

28-00 

"                    "         date. 

10th. 

26th.  ^  27th. 

25th  1856. 

"               Coldest  day— Mean, 

44-83 

40-00 

8580 

"                    "        •'      date,  . 

22d. 

26th. 

27th  1859. 

**              Mean  daily  oscillation, 

1816 

1610 

16-67 

"        "     range,    . 

4-56 

4-98 

5-48 

«*              Heans  at  7  a.m  ,     . 

5011 

49-79 

6119 

"                   ••           2  pm.,      . 

50.37 

61-89 

68-08 

"                   "           9  p.m.,      . 

6318 

54-18 

66-84 

"                  "      for  the  month, 

54-22 

55-29 

66.52 

Barometer— Highest— Inches, 

80022  in. 

80-245  In. 

80-462  in. 

"                  •*         date,      . 

8d, 

26th. 

25ih  1861. 

••          Greatest  mean  daily  press. 

30-015 

80-209 

80-378 

"               "         date, 

3d. 

26th. 

25th  1861. 

"          Lowest — Inches, 

29-218 

29-567 

29-012 

"               "         date. 

28th, 

2d. 

26th  1857. 

"          Least  mean  daily  press., 

29-294 

29-637 

29-059 

"               "         date. 

28th. 

8d. 

26th  1857. 

**          Mean  daily  range, 
"          >£eax^  at  7  a.m., 

0-129 

0-108 

0-142 

29-715 

29-920 

29-916 

•<                    "             2  P.M., 

29-674 

29-885 

29-878 

"               *•         9  p.m.. 

29-726 

29-925 

29-899 

"                "     for  the  month,  . 

29-705 

29-910 

29-896 

Force  of  Vapor — Greatest — Inches, 

0-703  in 

0-648  in. 

0-781  in. 

•«            "              "            date,     . 

6th. 

2d. 

7th  1861. 

"            "         Least— Inches,      . 

•138 

•094 

•065 

'«            «              *'       date, 

9th. 

28th. 

l^lst  1859, 

"            "         Means  at  7  a.m.,   . 

-278 

•808 

•815 

"            /«            M            2  p.m.,    . 

•285 

•806 

-345 

"            "            «*            9  p.m.,    . 

•3U0 

'820 

•8^ 

/«            "            «*      for  the  month, 

-2S8 

•810 

•828 

Bdlative  Humidlty^Greatest— perct., 
"            «»                    »*            date, 

91-0  per  c. 

96-  per  c. 

97-0  per  c 

2d. 

2d. 

often. 

••            «»               Least— per  ct., 
"            "                    •»       date,    . 

30-0 

28-0 

28-0 

14th. 

284i. 

21st  1859. 

M            #<               Me/insat  7  a.m., 

72-7 

78-9 

782 

"                ««                           '*              2  P.M., 

58-9 

51-6 

56-4 

«*            "                    *•           9  p.m., 

70-6 

71^7 

78-8 

"            "                    "forthe  month 

65-8 

67-4 

69-8 

Clouds— Number  of  clear  days,*    . 

12 

9 

96 

"            "               cloudy  dayt,     • 

19 

22 

21-4 

«        Heansof  skycov'4at7  A.M., 

54-8  per  c. 

608  per  c. 

56*6  per  c 

"            «*            "       '»          2  p.m., 

64  8 

bj'O 

666 

'f            <*            **       •'          9  p.m., 

84-5 

40^6 

40  0 

"            "            "      for  the  month, 

51-4 

58-3 

60-9 

Rain.— Amount, 

1-729  in. 

2  668  in. 

2-854  in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell, 

8. 

10- 

9- 

Prevailing  "Winds— Times  in  1000 

n82<>84'w274 

n61«28'w158 

h78062'w.288 

*  Skj  one-third  or  leu  covered  at  the  bours  of  obserTttiOB. 
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WOOD'S     PATKNT. 


NEW  FUSIBLE  METAL  AND  IMPROVED  ALLOYS; 

For  Solders;  Cements;  Plugs  for  Safety  Valves;  Thermoscopic  Gauges; 
Light  Castings;  Moulds;  Dies;  Medallions;  Copying  delicate 
fbctas,  natnral  or  artificial;  Hermetic  Sealing;  Sil- 
vering Mirrors;  Electrotype  and  Stereo- 
type purposes,  &c.,  &c. 

Combiniiig  Taluable  qoalitieB  possessed  by  no  other 
class  of  alloys. 

CSECURED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT,  March  20,  1860.) 


The  Patent  embraces  the  class  of  Fusible  Alloys  produced  by  combining  Cadmium 
with  certain  metals,  in  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  specification,  and  seoures'to  tfajb 
undersigned  the  use  of  Cadmium  in  these  combinations  and  proporttons  for  the  prednction 
of  said  alloys. 

The  most  fusible  form  melts  at  150^  Fahr.  or  some  50^  or  60^  below  the  meltiBg 
point  of  the  most  fusible  ailoya  hitherto  known ;  it  possesses  other  advantages  ov«r 
tbem»  in  hardness,  tenacity,  &c.;  it  does  not  contain  Mercnry.  It  may  be  renderad  etlll 
more  fusible  by  the  addltiun  of  Mercury,  without  maieriaily  impairinf^  it»  tena/dUfff 
'wbeftae  othet  alloys  are  rendered  exceedingly  fragile  when  thus  amalgamated.  Thie 
£»rm  of  metal  is  rather  brittle,  being  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  old  **  fusible  me- 
t«l.»' 

Another  form  is  remarkable  for  its  great  tenacity,  in  connexion  with  a  rery  low  melt- 
ing point;  it  melts  at  about  280°.  It  is  similar  in  tenacity  and  flexibility  to  the  finest 
and  moat  easily  melted  tin  solder,  but  harder  and  much  more  fusible.  It  is  stronger  than 
the  biamoth  eolders  that  melt  at  as  low  a  heat,  and  cheaper. 

.  Ht«te»  CoHn^,  Town,  and  Laboratory  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Patent  Fusible 
AJloys«  with  directions  for  modifications  of  the  formula  for  special  results,  are  for  sale  on 
liberal  terms. 

BaiftpliesufBcient  for  testing  the  qualities  of  the  alloys,  furnished  at  the  cost  of  manii- 
fiMtore*  upon  payment  of  charges. 

For  particulare  Address^  Dk.  D.  B.  WOOD. 

July  iBt,  1864.  Albany,  New  Tori. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 

STRUCTION  OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 

Illustrated  with  10  Copperplates,   Pirice,  $1*50. 

Also,  a  few  copies  of  a  Treatise  on  the 

juariute  boii^urs  of  thk  riviTEo  states, 

By  B.  U<  BARTOTi,  Engineer.    Price,  $  1*50. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Aetumry, 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  InatHut*. 
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PROSPECTUS 

or   TBI 

;fOtrRNAL  OP  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTK 

Of  thm  atata  of  TwxmjlTwalm. 
FOR  TUB  PROMOnOIf  OP  TAB  MECHANIC  AfiXS. 


Th«  JoorDul  of  th«  Franklin  Institute  is  the  oldest  Periodical  in  the  United  i 
ooTotod  to  tne  spread  of  information  on  subjects  oonneoted  with  &e  Moflanir  and  If  «n«- 
feetnrin^  Arts»  and  the  only  one  oMtatnini  a  ^oa^leto  record  of  American  Patents  ianed 
since  its  esUibUshment  in  Janvaiy,  1 826. 

'  The  extensive  list  of  European  Ezchasf  es  which  it  possesses,  enables  it  to  giT«  to  its 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Siirope,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  those 
Conntriea  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

AnMig  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artizant  and 
Bcientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  olTicial  accounts  of  many 
impoMant  «xparimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  InstUute  or  other 
pliblic  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artldei 
willwi  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Aolaaiy  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machineiy 
eteam  i«ssels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

Tbo  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  fitafss 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  fumisiied  tlieoi 
in  tba  Journal;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  L8S8  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  senii-annoally  and  arranged  chronologically,  licing  the  only  complete  index  palh 
lished  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispcnsali'.o  as  a  book  of  refsrenee  to  ' 
interested  in  this  branch  ?/  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Builders  ita  ; 
•ftr  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steaaMrs  MMB 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  beet  appfeckled 
.by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  oorreopondaaHift 
|his  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artisans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  is  partieolariy  d^ 
signed,  require  %  |Miriodical  combining  sound  theory  wi«h  reliable  informatiofi  mi  snt^edt 
j»roperly  belonging  io  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  fha  Bdilor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  variooi  classw 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
ihake  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  lbs 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  succeAsive  years. 

-  Eaeh  auinber  contains  73  pages  oci^vo,  ptbliah^d  montUy ,  forming  per  annnm  twa 
Tolumes  of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  on 
steel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  4(5  per  annum. 

lu  founding  this  Journal,  tbo  Franklin  Institute  waa  not  governed  br  any  destrsof 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  uncful  inibrmation 
as  to  the  progren,  both  in  thin  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  »cjencee  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  tricome  derived  from  it  is  expenfled  in  its  publics- 
tion,  its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  lisL  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  increase 
its  aelf-susuining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable iednatian  in  the  aubecriplion  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  oftr 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  incieaaed 
circulation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  free  of  postagt^  two  eopieii  for  one  year  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
Eight  Dollars.  And,  in  Kk*  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
send  the  names  of  twv  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscriben  re> 
mitting  to  (he  Actqmy>  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  ooptes  for  one  year,  and 
f  >r  Ten  Dollars  three  copies  for  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Aeiuary, 

Franklin  InstUute,  PhiiadalpMfc 
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fV-.W.  BALDWIN  &  Co^  Philadelphia 

Manufactore  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circa mstancei  under  which  they  can  he  usefully 
employed ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-half,  two-thirda, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  be 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  of  the  following  plans,  viz : 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  tracks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
**      C,  3        <*  '*  •*  or  Freight  business. 

"      D,  3        "  "       ) 

**      IX,  3        <<  **       c  ^^^  F'ci?^^  business  exclusively. 

"      E,  4       .«  "       ) 

The  D  and  E  Plans  are  particulsrly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
enrves.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir* 
ginia  Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  rii«e  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
radius,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 
make. 

The  maieriali  and  workmanship^  efficiency  and  durahilUy,  economy  of  fuel  and  re* 
fMiirSt  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use. 


LABORATORY 
FSACnCAL  &  AHALTTIGAL  CHEMISTST, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  Stephanas  Church,  Philadelphia.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY.  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  hy  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTICE,with  especial  reference  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUF.ACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE. 

Analysis  made  of  Ores,  Minerals,  Guanos,  Waters,  and  articles  of  commerce  and 
maauiactiire.    Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

BOOTS  *  GARRETT. 

Jaxkb  C.  Booth, 
TuoxAft  H.  Gabsbtt. 


THOMAS  D.  STETSON, 
Xeckaniocd  Engineer  cund  American  and  Foreign 

PATBNT  AGBNT, 

No.  6  TRYON   ROW,  Naw  Yob«. 
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NASXII7TH'S 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &  Sons ,  Jl99ignee9  of  the  Patent  for  the  United  Statet.) 
The  tindesignecl  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  to  the  Nasntth  Patkitt  Stsax 
Haxx SK,  now  80  generalJy  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  they  are 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  hare 
b^en  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fi(\y  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
nies.  Copper  Works,  Forge«i,and  Engineering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  500  lbs.,  falling  1^  ft.,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  foot.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  oi  more  in  use,) 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 
1st,  The  Ram  falling  yertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitta  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  bein^ 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  maas  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

2d,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
ihe  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  at  any  point, so  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  halimieruig  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  4ce.,  te.|    Th^  form  ai  tiis>  side  Iriis^s  mxnk  he  altered  to  suit  cir 
cumstances,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced,  fn  Forges  the  waste  heat  firom  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  misery  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  tnd.other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

Soulhwark  Foundry ^  Philadelphia. 
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PASCAL  lEON  WOEKS, 

Establlthed  in  1891* 

ORRIS,   TASKER  tt   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wroui^ht  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

i*-mch  to  8  inchef  bore,  for  8t>ax,  Gas,  Watbb,  Ac,  with  T't,  L's  Stops,  Valtbs, 
4e.,  with  Scraw  Jointi  to  tuit.tubei.  MalleaUe  Iron  and  Bran  Fittinga,  C}1«00 
Bto^rer  Tabes^  Blasting  Tubes,  &c. 

GalTanlzed  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  water. 

Lap-^elded  Boiler  Flues, 

1 1  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  definite  lengths,  2S  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out. 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6, 8, 10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 

out ;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

C^llS  Ot  Tube   For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Coll§, 

For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 

D#Uble  Kettles^  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  hj  sUam. 

Drying  Closets 

Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warmins  and  Ventilating 

'J  8te«m  appaimttts  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels, 
[  Prirate  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  &c.;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  be 
;  wanned.' 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

Tasker'S  Patent  Self-Regiilating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwellings, 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  dec 

Iron  Sl  Brass  Castings, 

pf  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches, 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  dec. 

Rosin  G-as  Apparatus, 

For  Factones,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Crreeii  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fira  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollers,  dca« 

COIAJMNSy 
*Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATH  TUBS, 
Sinks*  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCRSWZNe  XKIACHZNBS, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

liroitBJf  SMtli  Fifth,  betw^een  Tusker  and  Morris  Sts«, 
IBT ABEHOVSE  *  OFFICE^  No.  209  Soutli  8d  St.,  Phllada. 
IH'B.iiMJUf  MOSBISf  CHA8,  WHKKTiUHi 

ZX90.  T.  TASKB,  Jr.,  8.  P.  M.  TA8XEE 

HXnT  G.  ICOBBIS.  ^  j 
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A  HEW  WORK  OH  STEAM  EH6IHEERIH6. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BZFSRZMBNTAL  RBSBARCBBS 

IN 

STEAM    ENGINEERING, 

By  B.  F.  ISHEEWOODi  Chief  Eng.  U.  S.  Navy: 

CHIE7  07  THE  BURBAU  Of  8TEAH  KKOIZfEX&DIO, 
NAVY   DEPARTMENT: 

Made  principally  to  aid  in  aicerUining  the  comparatiTe  economic  elllCtoBCJ 
of  Steam  used  with  different  measures  of  expansion  ;  and  the  abeolate 
eoat  of  the  power  obtained  therefrom  in  weights  of  Fuel  and  Steam. 

The  causea  and  qnantitiea  of  the  condensations  in  the  CjUnder ;  the  economic 
effect  of  Steam-JacketlniT)  &nd  Steam  snperlieatlng',  and  of  varioaa 

proportion!  of  Cylinder  capacity  tor  the  aame  weight  of  Steam  need  per  atroke 
of  piston. 

The  economic  and  absolute  evaporative  elBclenCles  of  BoUerS  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  proportions.  The  comparative  calorlflc  ▼alnes  of  diiEBicBt 
Coals  as  steam  generators.  The  performance  of  United  States  War  Sciew  J 
ers,  dtc,  dtc,  &C. 

THE  WHOLE  BEING 

Original  matteri  eompoicd  of  tiUj^tixt  ExperimcBU  made  by  tie 

U.S.  liA¥T  DEPARTMEMT^ 

AND 

ILLUSTBATED  BY  STEEL  PLATES. 

VOL.  I. 

1863. 
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The  Journal  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  following : 

JAMES  MILLER,  City  of  New  York. 
DAVID  G,  FRANCIS, 
JOHN  WILEY, 

W.  C.  LITTLE  ^  CO.,  Albany,  New  York. 
CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  ^  CO.,  Boiton,  Ma9$acku$ettM. 
LITTLE,  BROWNE  CO., 
JOHN  C.  DOW  ^r  Co.,  Lawrence,  •• 
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to  receiTe  subeeripttons   and  to  make  exchanges  for  periodicals  devoted'  to  the  Arte  and 
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A  SAFE  STEAM  BOILER. 


The  Subscriber  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 

"  HARRISON  STEAM  BOILER," 

■  In  sixes  te  suit  purchasers. 

The  attention  of  Msnafaeturers  and  others  is  called  to  the  new  Stpam  Onpbatob, 
as  combining  essential  advanUges  in  absolute  safety  from  destructive  explosion,  first 
cost  and  durability,  economy  of  fuel,  facility  of  cleaning  and  transportation,  Ac,  &c, 
not  possessed  by  any  boiler  now  in  use. 

These  boilers  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation,  driving  the  extensive  works  of  Messrs. 
WM.  8ELLSB8  it  CO.,  Sixtxenth  and  Hamilton  Strxcts  ;  at  8.  W.  CATTELL'S 
Factobt,  SfBUex  Stbxbt,  Scbutlxili.  ;  and  at  GARSED'S  Tbbmont  Mill,  Fbank- 

POBP.  • 

JOS.  HARRISON,  Jb., 
N.  E.  corner  of  Market  and  Juniper  Streets,  Penn  Square. 

Philadelphia. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
FHILAIIELPHIA  A0EHCT  FOR  FR0CURII6  PATENTS 

IN   THE 

.      UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

;,     FORREST  PLACE  No.  123 J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEIPSIC,  BERLIN 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H.  Howfon  preparM  Spadileations,  DrawiDgt,  Deedi  of  Asvignment,  conduct!  Inters 
forences,  Appeals,  Applicationi  for  Re-iuuei,  Extension!,  &c.,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Caveats,  Reports  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  of  Inventions,  and  also  acts  as  Conaolt- 
iog  Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  visits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  such  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  October  3,  1867. 
Dbaii  Sim  :--I  take  thb  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  bees 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Office.  You  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  which 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
yon  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  indastiy, 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HaiTRT  Howsow,  Esq.  Late  Commissioner  of  Patents 


DRAWING. 

THE  subscriber  wo«kl  respectfully  inform  his  fKends  and  the  public,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  iu  Schools  and 
Families.    Drawings  for  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

\ 

JOHN  KERN, 

No.  2S9  North  Tenth  Street. 


P.  P.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  ASHTON,  Esq., 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm. HAMILTON,  Actuary  Fr.  Inst. 
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THREII  SQUARES  WEST  OF  THE  OLD  STAND. 

B.  FRANK  PALMER, 

Surgeon-Artist  to  the  Medical  Colleges  and  Hospitals, 
Author  of  New  Bules  for  Amputations,  Inventor  of  the 
Palmer  Arm,  Leg,  &€«, 

HAS  REMOVED 

TO 

nro.  1609  Chestnut  St.,  PliUadelplila— 1609. 

Thif  Evtabliahment  (erected  at  great  expense  for  the  business)  combines  every  pes- 
mble  comfort  and  facility  for  8a rgico- Artistic  operations. 

The  Proprietor  will  devote  bis  personal  attention  to  tbe  Profession  at  this  Honse,  and 
eonstract  the  PALMER  LIMBS,  (under  the  New  Patents,^  in  unexampled  perfection* 
Tkousandt  of  these  Limbs  are  worn,  (though  few  are  suspected,)  and  a  galaxy  of  ffold 
and  silver  meda/s  (fifty  "First  Prizes"  won,  over  all  competition,  in  the  principal  citiea 
of  the  world,)  attests  the  public  value  of  these  Inventions.  All  genuine  Hands,  ArmSf 
Feet,  and  Legs  have  the  name  of  the  inventor  affixed. 

Pamphlets  which  contain  the  New  Rules  for  Amputations^  and  full  information  for 
persons  in  want  of  limbs,  sent  free  to  applichnts,  by  mail  or  otbervise. 

The  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians,  and  ail  persons  interecied,  is  moet  rMpectfollj 
■olicited. 

All  former  partnerships  have  expired  by  limitation.    Address 

B.  FBANK  FALMEB,  Snrgeon-Artist, 

1609  CHESTNUT  ST.^  Ptalladelpbla. 


SEAMLESS   BRASS   TUBES, 

AND 

SEAHLESS  COFFER  TUBES, 

FOR 

Locomotive^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
BoilerSy 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON,  Treat.,  105  State  Street. 
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THE  GREAT  nAMERICAN    AND   FOREIGN 

Patent  Agency  Offices 

or 

MESSBS.  MUNN  ft  COMPANY. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  Sc  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietora  of  the  Scientific  American,  v 
cotiilucting  the  most  successful  aoexct  for  securing  the  Rights  op  IxTKHToat,  toba 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  have  beey  personally  familiar  with  the  progress  of  In- 
vention nnd  Discovery  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aobmct  ly  raa  Woain.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  issued  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  thoueand  Inventions,  thus  aflfording  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  conteou 
of  the  Patent  Offic9  vnrivalled  by  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  huf  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  Patents  secured  by  American  citizens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN  ^  CO.'S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BERp 
LIN,  AND  VIENNA. 

A  Manual  of  Advice  How  to  Sbcurx  Axxbigah  ahv  Fonxiov  pATxm, 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them.  Messrs.  Munn  dc  Co.*spno- 
cipal  Offices  in  New  York  are  removed  from  1 28  Fulton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  37  Park  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  145 
Nassau  St,  where  all  communications  should  be  addreseed,and  where  Inventors  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  whenever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  Su.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office,  Momi 
Sl  Co.  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Hon.  C.  Mason,  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Bishop, 
Ex-Commissioners  of  Patents,  and  to  over  Tssf  Tuocsaitd  Inventors  in  the  United 
States  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and  prosecuted  through  their  Agency. 
Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

Mo.  37  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


JOSEPH  K.  WHILLDIN, 

CIVIIi  AXn  HEGHAJilCAIt  ENOIKEER, 

(Omox,  Ltghthottsi  Board) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SAMUEL   McELBOY, 
CIVIL    BNaiNSBR. 

Surveys  and  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.    Special 
attention  paid  to  Water  Works,  with  or  without  pumping  supply. 


AnDmBflfl 
B«x  ass,  P.  e.»  Brooklyn. 
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ERKATA. 

In  Vol.  xlvii.-June,  1864.-«ieo6i«aon  o»  Arch  Ti-uss  O'hdersr 
Page  863,  line  11  from  bottom  for  ^^rid^e^iV  read  ^' rigid."  ,    ^.    .   .  , 

864      "       8      "         "         "     ^i  toioard  diminlsh'mg''  TQ^A  '' to  diminish, 
'4/    4,       r,      u         «         «     «« have,  th€ir"  road  •* /«^«  »^»." 

•*  iheir  "  read  "  i7«.-' 


:Wo,     "    15      "      top 

866      "    25      "        "         "     **o.F."  read  "J.a.'' 

808,     "       H       »* 


"     **dhmni8h'*  read  "f/imt/n'uAcs." 


lujf  ra^  ax  wnicn  neax  may  oe  xrmnBinraea  inroiigii  an  iron  Douer 
plate,  without  injury  to  its  substance,  has  never  been  precisely  ascer- 
tained. About  70,000  units  of  heat  per  hour,  equal  to  the  evapora- 
tion in  that  time  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  from  60^,  is  believed  to  be 
the  utmost  square  foot  of  plate  of  ordinary  thickness.  But,  in  order 
tQ  approximately  apply  the  whole  heat  of  a  furnace  to  the  purposes 
of  evaporation,  a  much  larger  area  of  heating  surface,  per  unit  of  work 
done,  is  requisite.  Watt  fixed  the  proportion  ot  one  square  yard  of 
heating  surface  per  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  and  this 
has  been  sanctioned  by  modem  practice.  But  the  average  depth — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  thiekness  of  the  stratum-»-of  water  thus  boiled 
away  is  only  l}d  in.  per  hour,  ^th  inch  per  minute  or  ^^jf-nOi  inch  per 
second,  over  the  whole  heating  surface.  From  ten  to  twelve  seconds 
are  thus  occupied  in  vaporising  a  eouche  of  water,  no  thicker  than  a 
single  leaf  of  the  paper  upon  which  books  are  commonly  printed.  If, 
in  prop<Mrtion  to  tho  evaporation ;  an  insufficient  extent  of  heating  sur- 
face be  provided,  there  is  not  only  a  direct  waste  of  heat — the  products 
of  combustion  escaping  at  a  temperature  corresponding,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  incandescent  iron — but  the  furnace  plates  may  be  burnt.  Not- 
withstanding the  active  convection  of  heat  in  water,  an  intense  flame, 
directed  against  the  sides  or  roof  of  a  boiler  furnace,  willy  in  time, 
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crack  or  blister  the  iron.  It  is  not  certain  that  thifl  resalt  occurs  from 
the  inability  of  the  metal  to  transmit  the  heat,  for  it  is  more  likely  thst, 
under  vigorous  evaporation,  the  gravity  of  the  liquid  water  (and  it 
is  the  gravity  only  that  brings  it  to  the  heating  surfaces)  is  insuffi- 
cient to  bear  down  effectually  against  the  rising  volumes  of  steam. 
If»  hy  powerful  mechanical  means,  the  water  could  be  constantly  main- 
tained in  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces,  it  is  possible  that  the  rate 
of  evaporation  upon  a  given  area  could  be  increased  without  injury  to 
the  plate.  In  tne  hardening  of  anvil  faces  and  of  steel  dies,  the  re- 
quisite rapidity  of  cooling  is  obtained,  not  merely  by  immersing  in 
water,  but  by  its  forcible  descent  in  a  strong  jet  upon  the  heated  metal. 

Under  the  conditions,  however,  of  ordinary  practice,  no  restriction 
of  the  heating  surface  is  permissible.  This  surface  is  sometimes  that 
of  the  exterior  only  of  the  boiler,  but  it  is  more  usual,  and  on  most 
accounts  preferable,  to  dispose  it  internally  by  means  of  fire-boxea, 
flues,  or  tubes.  The  external  surface  of  a  boiler  can  only  be  increased 
by  increasing  its  length  or  its  diameter,  or  by  increasing  both  of  these 
together.  Plain  cylindrical  boilers  90  ft.,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
104  ft.  in  length,  have  been  employed,  but,  even  apart  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  great  amount  of  space  which  they  occupy,  they  are 
mechanically  objectionable,  and  they  are  now  no  longer  made.  In 
increasing  the  external  surface  of  a  boiler  by  enlarging  its  diameter, 
it  is  weakened  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase,  the  bursting  pres- 
sure, for  a  given  thickness  of  plates,  being  inversely  as  the  diameter. 
The  danger  attending  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  heated  water 
in  a  boiler  is  now  well  understood,  and  such  as  it  is,  it  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  diameter,  so  that,  in  a  boiler  of  a  given  length,  the 
elements  of  weakness  and  danger  are  collectively  related  to  the  cabe 
of  the  diameter.  External  heating  surface  may  be  provided  for  in  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels,  as  in  the  retort  boilers  by  Mr.  Dunn,  bat 
these  are  of  the  water^tube  family,  which,  heretofore,  has  been  found 
subject  to  choking  with  the  solid  matter  deposited  by  the  water. 

Next  are  the  boilers  with  internal  heating  surfaces.  Internal  fire 
tubes  were  in  use  in  steam  boilers  in  the  last  century,  and  they  were 
applied  within  a  cylindrical  barrel  by  the  Cornish  engineers,  among 
whom  was  Trevithick,  who  employed  both  the  straight  flue  and  the 
return  flue,  and  who  made  the  flre-place  within  the  flue.  The  Cornish 
boiler,  in  this  form,  was  improved  by  Mr,  Fairbairn  and  the  late  Mr. 
Hetherington,  who  added  another  fire  tube,  thus  making  the  two-flued 
boiler  now  so  extensively  employed  in  Lancashire.  The  two  flues, 
although  somewhat  smaller  than  the  single  flue,  afforded  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  heating  surface,  besides  securing  increased  regularity  in  firing. 
The  principle  of  subdividing  the  flame  and  heated  products  of  combns- 
tion,  so  as  to  obtain  greatly  increased  heating  surface  within  a  barrel 
of  given  diameter,  was  fully  carried  out  in  the  multitubular  boiler  in- 
vented by  Neville,  of  London,  in  1826,  employed  by  Seguin,  in  France, 
in  1828,  and  subsequently  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  locomo- 
'  tives,  from  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  practice  of 
engineers.   Not  since  Watt's  time,  however,  has  the  evaporative  power 
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of  a  square  foot  of  heating  snrface  been  increased,  the  improTement 
in  the  plan  of  steam  boilers  being  that,  chiefly,  of  inclosing  a  greater 
extent  of  sarface  within  a  given  space.  The  heating  surface  in  the  boilers 
of  the  Great  Eaetem  steamship  is  equal  to  the  entire  area  of  her  vapt 
main  deck ;  that  in  the  Adriatie  measures  more  than  |  of  an  acre ;  while 
the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Frinee  have  in  their  boilers  2500  square 
yards  of  surface  of  tubee,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  more  than  5| 
miles.  But  it  is  only  where,  as  in  steamships  and  locomotive  engines, 
the  dimensions  and  weight  of  boilers  must  be  the  least  possible,  that 
the  multitubular  arrangement  is  even  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  costly, 
and  Subject  to  rapid  decay.  In  steamships  especially,  the  life  of  mul- 
titubular boilers  is  comparatively  short.  The  boilers  in  her  Majesty's 
vessels  of  war  are  found  to  last  but  from  five  to  seven  years ;  those 
of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Mail  ships  last,  according  to  Mr.  Pitcher, 
of  Northfleet,  six  years  only;  and  those  of  the  Dover  and  Calais  packets 
taking  the  testimony  of  the  former  mail  contractor,  Mr.  Churchward, 
need  to  be  renewed  every  three  and  a  half  or  four  years.  On  land, 
multitubular  boilers  working  under  a  constant  strain,  and  in  most 
cases,  as  constantly  concentrating  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  are  nearly  out  of  the  question  for  the  purposes  of  manufactories, 
although  there  are  instances  of  their  employment  even  in  spinning- 
mills. 

A  boiler  rated  at  40  nominal  horse  power  will  ordinarily  evaporate 
60  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  or  upwards  of  100  tons  of  water  per 
week  of  60  hours.  And  feed  water,  containing  as  much  as  40  grains 
of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  is  often  regarded  as  very  good,  not  only 
when  the  inorganic  impurity  consists  of  the  deliquescent  salts  of  soda, 
but  even  when  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  obdurate  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  lime.  Whatever  the  solid  matter  contained  in  the  water 
may  be,  it  is  never  carried  over  with  the  steam,  but  is  left  behind  in 
the  evaporating  apparatus,  and  100  tons  of  water,  fed  in  a  single  week 
to  a  boiler  in  the  manufacturing  districts  commonly  contains  a  hundred- 
weight or  more  of  dissolved  gypsum  or  marble,  and  of  which  all  that 
is  not  held  in  solution  is  deposited  in  a  calcareous  lining  upon  the 
internal  metallic  surfaces.  This  fact  vrill  explain  why  not  only  water 
tube,  but  multi-fire  tube  boilers  cannot  be  economically  employed 
nnder  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  steam  generation.  The  considera- 
tion of  deposit  or  scaling,  as  well  as  that  of  workmanship,  imposes  a 
limit  to  the  subdivision  of  heating  surface  amongst  a  great  number  of 
small  tubes.  In  ordinary  boiler  making  the  geometrical  advantage  of 
the  sphere  cannot  be  turned  to  account.  It  cannot  be  produced  eco- 
nomically in  plate-iron,  nor,  if  made  in  plate-iron,  could  it  be  advan- 
tageously applied  in  a  steam  boiler.  The  hollow  sphere  has  this  pro- 
perty, to  wit :  with  a  given  thickness  of  metal  it  has  twice  the  strengtii 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter.  This  is  upon  the  assump- 
tion (which  is  correct  where  the  cylinder  is  of  a  length  greater  than 
its  own  diameter)  that  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  offer  no  resistance  to 
a  bursting  pressure  exerted  against  the  circumference.  Under  over- 
pressure,  a  dosed  cylinder  would  take  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  and  if  of 
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homogeneous  material  and  strnctnre  it  wonld  burst  at  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  sphere  of  a  diameter  of  1  being  always  8-14159,  the  sam 
of  the  length  of  the  two  sides  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
having  a  plane  of  rupture  of  the  same  area,  is  1-5708,  or  exactly  half 
as  much.  And  not  only  are  the  boiler-heads  of  no  serrice  in  resist- 
ing the  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
and  not  only  are  they  weak  in  themselves,  except  when  of  a  hemis- 
pherical form,  or  when  well  stayed,  but  furthermore,  the  whole  pres- 
sure against  them  is  exerted  to  produce  a  strain  of  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  where  there  are  no  through 
stay-rods  between  the  opposite  heads,  this  strain  is  necessarily  equal 
to  one-half  of  that  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference. 

The  bursting  pressure  of  steam  boilers  is  commonly  calculated  from 
the  average  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  plates.  This  strength 
is  very  variable,  however,  and  it  would  be  more  logical  to  take  the 
minimum.  The  most  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  the  strength 
of  iron  plates  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy  for  Messrs.  Napier,  of 
Glasgow.  The  number  of  samples  of  each  description  of  iron  tested  was 
not  large  yet  the  tensile  strength  ranged  between  very  wide  limits. 
That  of  Yorkshire  iron  varied  between  62,544  Tbs  per  square  inch  and 
40,541  fi)8,  both  specimens  being  from  the  same  makers.  Staffordshire 
plates  varied  between  60,985  9>s,  and  85,007  fl>s,  and  Lanarkshire 
plates  between  57,659  fts  and  82,450  9>s.  The  conclusion  cannot  be 
resisted  that  engineers  are  frequently  dealing  with  boiler  plates  of  a 
tensile  strength  not  greater  than  from  16  tons  to  18  tons  per  square 
inch,  notwithstanding  that  the  average  strength  may  be  22  tons,  and 
the  maximum  27  tons.  And  the  loss  of  this  strength  in  punching 
the  rivet  holes  is  not  merely  that  of  the  iron  cut  out,  but  the  punch 
is  found  to  sensibly  injure  that  which  remains.  Mr.  Fairbaim's  well 
known  and  frequently  verified  ratio  of  56  to  100,  as  the  strength  of  a 
single  riveted  joint  to  that  of  the  unpunched  plate,  must  be  always  ad* 
niitted  in  calculations  of  the  strength  of  riveted  boilers.  The  40-hor8e 
Lancashire  boiler,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  will  thus  be  often  found  to  have  an 
ultimate  strength  not  greater,  when  new,  than  that  corresponding  to 
a  pressure  of  from  210  fibs  to  285  &s  per  square  inch.  This,  however^ 
is  without  taking  account  of  the  strain  exerted  longitudinally  upon 
the  shell  of  the  boiler  by  the  pressure  on  the  ends,  and  it  is  upon  the 
assumption,  which  is  hardly  tenable,  that  the  boiler  heads,  and  espe- 
cially the  flues,  are  of  the  same  strength  as  the  cylindrical  body  or 
shell.  Without  the  angle  iron  strengthening  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  the  collapsing  pressure  of  the  flues  of  large  boilers  was 
found,  in  that  gentleman's  experiments,  to  be  sometimes  as  little  as 
87  fts  per  square  inch.  The  strain  resulting  from  the  circumferen- 
tial and  longitudinal  components,  in  the  outer  shell,  is  one-eighth 
greater  than  that  calculable  for  the  circumference  alone,  so  that,  even 
if  the  heads  and  flues  were  stayed  to  the  strength  of  the  shell,  this 
would  correspond  to  a  pressure  of  but  from  190  fts  to  210  fts  instead 
of  210  fts  to  225  9)s,  as  just  suj^MMsed.    But  these  estimates  are  for 
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the  strength  of  the  hoiler  when  new.  In  the  experience  of  the  officers  of 
the  Manchester  Boiler  Association,  with  from  1800  to  1600  boilers 
always  nnder  their  care,  one  boiler  out  of  every  seyen,  and,  in  somo 
years,  as  in  1862,  nearly  one  of  every  four,  became  defective  by  cor- 
rosion alone,  while  of  every  eight  boilers  examined  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  seven  are  foand  to  bo  defective  in  some  respects.  Thus,  in  1862, 
with  1376  boilers  nnder  inspection,  85  positively  dangerous,  and  987 
objectionable  defects,  were  discovered,  87  dangerous  and  270  objec- 
tionable cases  of  corrosion  alone  having  been  reported.  As  a  boiler 
malady,  corrosion  corresponds  in  its  comparative  frequency  and  fatali- 
ty to  the  great  destroyer  of  human  life — consumption.  It  is  the  one  grea  t 
disease.  It  is  frequently  internal  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
acid  in  the  water;  but  it  is  still  oftener  external,  and  it  is  most  insidi- 
ous and  certain  wherever  there  is  the  least  leakage  of  steam  into  the 
brick-work  setting.  Condensed  steam,  or  distilled  water  is  an  active  sol- 
vent of  iron,  as  well  as  of  lead;  and  peaty  water,  which,  so  far  as 
incrganic  matter  is  concerned,  is  very  pure,  and  distilled  water  from 
surface  condensers,  and  indeed  any  water  that  is  quite  soft,  is  known 
to  eat  rapidly  into  the  substance  of  the  boiler  in  which  it  is  used.  A 
trickling,  however  slight,  of  condensed  steam,  down  the  outside  of  a 
boiler,  will  infallibly  cause  corrosion,  and  to  this  was  directly  traced 
a  large  number  of  the  forty-seven  boiler  explosions  which  occurred  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  1868,  and^which  were  attended  with  the  Iosh 
of  seventy-six  lives,  besides  injuries  more  or  less  serious  to  eighty  per- 
sons. 

Corrosion  is  most  rapid  where  the  iron  is  comparatively  pure,  as  in 
the  best  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire  plates.  The  presence,  however, 
of  a  small  proportion  of  carbon,  as  in  steel,  or  especially  of  silica  and 
carbon,  as  in  cast  iron,  renders  it  nearly  indestructible.  The  experi- 
ence even  with  cooking  utensils  demonstrates  this,  but  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to  observe  the  fact  in  engineering  operations  on  the  great  scale. 
When  Nelson  first  introduced  the  hot  blast,  he  employed  wrought  iron 
heating  stoves,  and  although  only  300^  Fahr.  was  at  first  fixed  upon 
for  the  temperature  of  the  blast,  the  stoves  were  rapidly  destroyed. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  a  wrought  iron  gas  retort  would  be 
worthless,  where  cast  iron  answers  well,  being  inferior  only  to  fire-clay. 
It  is  the  same  with  forge  tuyeres,  cast  iron  lasting  indefinitely.  Since 
aaperheated  steam  began  to  be  generally  employed,  much  difficulty 
haa  been  experienced  from  the  rapid  corrosion  of  the  superheaters'. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  engineers  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  copper,  instead  of  plate  iron,  heating  surfaces  for  this  purpose. 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Sons,  of  Hartlepool,  have  on  the  other  band 
adopted  cast  iron,  and  their  superheaters  of  this  material  show  no  cor- 
rosion whatever  after  four  years  use.  The  sulphurous  fames  from 
locomotive  engines  rapidly  corrode  the  plate  iron  statioki  roofs,  while 
the  cast  iron  girders  and  cornices  remain  unafiected.  Cast  iron 
bridges  are  indestructible  by  rusting,  while  large  quantities  of  iron 
aeales  are  being  removed  from  wrought  iron  bridges,  indilding  the  Con- 
wray  and  Britannia  tubes.    From  abundant  experienoe  with  cast  iroft 
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steam  boilers  and  the  tabes  of  cast  iron  heating  apparatus,  it  may  be 
taken  as  settled  that,  where  the  thickness  is  moderate,  cast  iron  may 
be  thus  employed  without  the  possibility  of  corrosion. 

The  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  varies  between  5  tons  and  15  tons 
per  square  inch.     Considered  as  a  material  for  boilers  only  the  mini- 
mum strength  should  be  regarded,  exactly  as  from  16  tons  to  18  tons 
has  been  taken  for  wrought  iron  plates.     Cast  iron  boilers  8  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  great  leogth,  were  at  one  time  made,  but  these  were 
manifestly  objectionable.     The  spherical  form,  of  moderate  diameter, 
is  preferable,  and  whatever  is  the  bursting  strength  of  a   riveted 
wrought  iron  cylinder,  that  of  a  cast  iron  sphere  of  the  same  diameter 
and  the  same  thickness  of  metal  will  be  the  same.     The  plate  iron  of 
a  strength  of  18  tons  per  square  inch,  is  virtually  weakened  to  10  tons 
by  the  loss  in  riveting,  and  as  the  hollow  sphere  is  twice  stronger  than 
the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  and  thickness,  the  cast  iron, 
having  no  joints,  becomes  equal  in  this  comparison,  to  the  wrought 
plate.    If  we  could  always  count  upon  the  maximum  strength  of  iron, 
to  wit,  27  tons  per  square  inch  for  wrought,  and  15  tons  for  cast,  a 
14-foot  cast  iron  sphere  would  have  the  same  strength  to  resist  burst- 
ing as  the  7-foot  cylinder  of  the  Lancashire  40-horse  boiler,  supposing 
the  same  thickness  of  metal  in  each  case.     But  there  is  no  occasion 
to  make  a  boiler  a  single  large  sphere,  for  it  is  now  ascertained  from 
extensive  experience  that  hollow  cast  iron  spheres  of  small  diameter 
do  not  retain  the  solid  matter  deposited  by  the  water.     Small  water 
tubes,  and,  indeed,  all  small  water  spaces  in  ordinary  boilers,  always 
choke  with  deposit  when  the  feed  water  contains  lime,  but  cast  iron 
boiler  spheres  although  they  may  be  temporarily  coated  internally  with 
scale,  are  found  to  part  with  this  whenever  they  are  emptied  of  water. 
This  fact  is  the  most  striking  discovery  that  has  been  made  in  boiler 
engineering.     It  removes  the  fatal  defect  of  small  subdivided  water 
spaces,  which  can  now  be  employed  with  the  certainty  of  their  remain- 
ing constantly  clear  of  deposit.    This  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
use  of  the  cast  iron  boiler  invented  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia, 
U.  S.,  and  which  is  now  working  in  several  of  the  Midland  and  Nor- 
thern counties.     Mr.  Harrison  employs  any  required  number  of  cast 
iron  hollow  spheres,  8  inches  in  external  diameter,  and  f-inch  thick, 
these  communicating  with  each  other  through  open  necks,  and  being 
held  together  by  internal  tie-bolts.     A  number  of  these  spheres  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  slab,  and  several  of  these  slabs,  set 
side  by  side  and  connected  together,  form  the  boiler,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  spheres  being  filled  with  water,  while  the  remain- 
der serve  as  steam  room.     The  bursting  strength  of  these  spheres  cor- 
responds to  a  pressure  of  upwards  of  1500  5>s  per  square  inch,   as 
verified  by  repeated  experiment,  being,  therefore,  from  six  to  seven 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Lancashire  boilers  of  large 
size.     The  evaporative  power,  as  in  all  other  boilers,  depends  upon 
the  extent  and  ratio  of  the  grate  area  and  heating  surface,  bat  in 
practice  from  7}  Sbs  to  8  &>s  of  water  are  evaporated  per  pound  of 
gosl  in  a  cast  iron  boiler,  which,  for  each  to^  of  its  own  weight,  sup- 
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.  plies  steam  equal  to  10  indicated  horse  power.  The  joints  between 
the  spheres  are  made  by  special  machinery,  securing  the  utmost  accu- 
racy of  fitting,  and  there  is  no  leakage,  either  of  water  or  steam.  The 
spheres  occupied  as  steam  space  are  screened  by  fire-bricks  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  heat,  but  enough  is  allowed  to  reach  them  to  se- 
cure complete  drying,  and,  if  desired,  any  degree  of  superheating  of 
the  steam.  The  slabs,  into  which  each  scries  of  spheres  is  assembled, 
are  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  which  secures  the  thorough  circula- 
tion of  the  water.  The  whole  .quantity  of  water  carried  in  a  40-horse 
boiler  is  3  tons,  the  boiler  weighing  13  tons,  and  presenting  1000 
square  feet  of  water  heating,  and  500  square  feet  of  steam  drying 
surface.  In  Manchester,  with  the  feed  water  taken  from  the  Irwell, 
or  from  the  canal,  a  hard  scale  is  soon  formed  in  the  ordinary  boilers ; 
but  in  the  cast  iron  boiler  a  succession  of  thin  scales  of  extreme  hard- 
ness are  found  to  form  upon,  and  to  become  detached  of  themselves 
from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  water  spheres.  These  scales  are  blown 
out  with  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  only  small  quantities 
can  be  discovered  when  purposely  sought  for.  A  specimen  of  these, 
slightly  cohered  together  into  a  friable  mass,  is  exhibited.  A  pint  of 
loose  scales  and  dirt  is  the  most  that  has  yet  been  found  on  a  careful 
internal  examination  after  nine  months  daily  work.  None  of  the  iron 
is  removed  with  the  scale ;  the  weight  of  the  spheres,  after  three  years 
service,  being  the  same  as  when  new.  In  America,  Mr.  Harrison's 
cast  iron  boiler  has  been  worked  for  six  years.  Messrs.  Denton,  che- 
mists, of  Bow-common,  London,  have  had  one  in  use  for  three  years, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  the  same  description  of  boilers  have  been 
employed  at  Messrs.  Hetherington's  and  other  large  works  in  Man- 
chester. It  should  be  added  that  the  system  of  casting  the  spheres 
is  such  that  their  thickness  is  necessarily  the  same  at  all  points. 

The  self-scaling  action,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  same  in  all 
cases  where  the  boiler  has  been  worked,  can  only  be  explained  by  con- 
jectures, which  it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
sent paper.  It  deserves  the  careful  investigation  of  the  chemist  and 
mechanical  philosopher^  with  whom  the  author  prefers  to  leave  the 
subject. 


Recent  JSxperimente  an  Artificial  Stone^  ^c. 

Vrom  the  Lond.  ClTil  Sng.  and  Arah.  Jour.,  August,  1864. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
2d  March,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  on  artificial 
stone. 

This  Committee  met  on  the  11th  of  March,  1863,^nd  at  once  issued 
notices,  and  advertised  in  the  public  journals,  that  it  was  desirous  of 
receiving  prospectuses  or  other  information  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  Artificial  Stone ;  and  resolved — 

That  each  patentee  be  informed  that  this  Committee  propo0e0  to  report  merelj 
on  the  actual  facta  which  may  appear  in  the  investigation'; 
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That,  so  far  as  possible,  the  varioas  materials  used  in  the  inyestlgationa  be  sap- 
plied  under  tae  immediate  supervision  of  this  Committee ; 

That  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  Honorary  Member,  be  added  to  this  Committee ; 

That  some  eminent  Chemist  be  associated  with  this  Committee,  in  order  to  aauflt 
it  in  the  investigation  of  the  processes  [Mr.  Alfred  White  was  thereon  added]; 
and 

That  each  patentee  be  requested  to  inform  this  Committee  of  the  proceedings  be 
would  propose  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  investigation  of  his  process. 

It  received  responses  from  Messrs.  Goignet,  Ransome,  Bodmer,* 
and  Wheeble.f 

Mr,  Charles  M.  Westmacott  put  forward  his  patent  cement  «nd 
plaster ;  and  they,  althoagh  perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee, were  received  by  it,  on  account  of  the  interest  that  had  beea 
shown  in  the  patent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  the  23d  of 
Ffebruary,  1863. 

The  Committee  met  eleven  times  at  Mr.  Dines's,  Grosvenor-road, 
twice  at  Mr.  Tracey's,  and  once  at  Mr.  Ran8ome*s,  in  Cannon-row, 
exclusive  of  a  visit  to  his  works  at  Ipswich  on  the  15th  of  December 
last. 

On  the  first  meeting  at  Mr.  Dines's,  the  Committee  met  Moos. 
Goignet  for  two  successive  days,  (7th  and  8th  of  April,  1868,)  who 
prepared  before  it  various  blocks  of  his  patent  beton,  which  were 
experimented  upon  at  future  meetings.  The  Committee  having  had 
regard  to  the  state  of  materials  after  exposure  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  the  reverse,  the  results  in  these  as  in  all  its  other  ex- 
periments may  be  taken  as  certified  by  the  extreme  care  that  it  has 
taken,  and  are  herewith  appended  in  tabular  forms. 

The  Committee  met  in  Cannon-row  on  the  15th  of  May,  1863,  and 
Mr.  Bansome  thoroughly  explained,  in  the  most  open  and  satisfSac- 
tory  manner,  his  process ;  but  as  he  stated  that  he  could  not,  on  so 
small  a  scale  of  manufacture,  and  without  machinery,  provide  fair 
samples,  it  permitted  him  to  prepare  (from  moulds  supplied)  samples 
at  his  works  at  Ipswich,  and  to  forward  them  to  London,  guaranteed 
by  him,  to  be  experimented  upon  before  it.  The  Committee,  however, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  results,  thought  it  advisable  to  see  samples 
made,  and  intimated  its  wish  to  Mr.  Bansome,  who  most  liberally  re- 
ceived it  at  Ipswich  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  and  exhibited  his 
mode  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  Specimens  from  the  moulds 
supplied  by  the  Committee  were  made  before  it,  which  were  tested  iu 
like  manner. 

The  Committee  deemed  it  advisable,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  results  obtained,  to  institute  experiments  upon  other  materials 
as  a  means  of  comparison,  the  results  of  which  are  appended  in  Tables 
p,  B,  and  F ;  and^it  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  Table  B, 
showing  a  series  of  experiments  suggested  by  Mr.  John  W.  Papworth, 
on  cubes  of  Portland  stone,  2'',  4'',  and  &'  in  height,  by  their  respec- 
tive beds,  cut  from  a  carefully  selected  block  2f  cube.  The  deauo- 
tions  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  appear  to  be,  that  the  results  obtained 
*  Patent  8tono  Bricks.  f  Reading  Abbey  Stone. 
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from  crnshing  small  cubes  of  2^'  and  tinder  on  the  side,  as  nsaally 
given  in  accepted  tables,  mast  be  received  with  considerable  caution, 
inasmuch  as  while  2''  Prisms  2"  X  2"  bore  1*5  of  a  {on  put  on  the 
square  inch,  and  2"  Prisms  4"  X  4",  and  2"  Prisms  6"  X  6",  nearly 
2-5  tons,  yet  6"  Prisms  6"  X  6"  and  4"  Prisms  4"  X  4'',  only  bore 
1*9  of  a  ton  on  the  square  inch,  showing  that  the  strength  certainly 
increased  with  the  size  of  the  area,  but  apparently  not  in  any  definite 

Eroportion ;  while  it  was  observed  in  these  experiments  that  the  height 
ad  considerable  influence  upon  the  ultimate  resistance,  a  result  not 
expected,  and  in  contradiction  of  the  usual  neglect  of  the  height, 
until  that  element  exceeds  six  times  the  diameter. 

From  Table  F,  it  appears  that  the  cohesive  power  of  cements  may 
be  classed  in  the  following  order : — Martin's,  Portland,  and  Roman ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  had  been  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences ;  yet  the  very  remarkable  differences  without 
any  appreciable  cause  in  the  results  of  the  various  experiments  shows 
that  the  strength  of  cements  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  satisfactory 
theory  has  yet  been  definitely  propounded. 

The  Committee  trusts  that  the  time  required  for  preparing  and 
testing,  at  given  intervals,  so  many  and  various  materials,  will  be 
sufficient  reason  for  not  laying  the  Report  earlier  before  you ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  extreme  variation  in  the  results  given  by  the 
experiments,  that  the  Committee  is  justified  in  repeating  the  experience 
of  all  zealous  investigators — viz :  that,  without  regard  to  the  well- 
known  inapplicability  of  general  formulas  to  particular  works,  the 
council  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that  the  Committee  will  not 
draw  peremptory  deductions  from  even  the  experiments  made,  con- 
sidering that  the  least  number,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  perfect 
conclusion,  should  be  more  than  twenty  of  each  size  of  every  material : 
the  Committee  felt  that  it  had  no  right  to  exact  so  much  time  and 
expense  as  thereby  would  be  required  from  the  professional  gentlemen 
of  your  Committee,  or  from  Mr.  Dines,  who  personally  superintended 
the  details  of  each  experiment ;  and,  moreover,  it  had  no  funds  placed 
in  its  hands  by  the  Council  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  feels  anxious  to  express  its  sense  of  the  liberal  and 
zealous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dines  put  the  resources  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  his  own  time  at  its  disposal,  furnished  the  samples  and 
materials  from  which  most  of  these  experiments  were  made,  and  sug- 
gested the  form  which  it  believes  to  be  quite  novel  of  moulds  for  those 
to  prove  by  tensile  strength  the  cohesive  power.  The  Committee  other- 
vise  could  not  possibly  have  carried  out  the  experiments  to  the  extent 
which,  however  incomplete,  has  furnished,  it  believes,  as  far  as  they 
go,  a  very  trustworthy  parallel  of  the  strength  of  materials,  deduced 
from  specimens  of  a  larger  size — viz :  4"  cubes — than  has  generally 
been  adopted. 
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Tabic  ihowing  Strength  under  Presfure  of  different  BbteriaU. 

4-INCH  CVBB8. 


Matcrials. 

Cracked. 

Crushed. 

on  sq.  inch. 

RlKABCB. 

■Toiri. 

Portland, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Brown  Top  Bed. 

•  • 

26-7 

1*66 

^  went  at  once  : 

(»            *• 

19-8 

23  0 

1-43 

r  at  L  to  bed. 

a                (4 

17'8 

190 

1-18 

^  at  L  to  bed. 

•(                      41 

167 

17-5 

1-09 

4* 

4(                       44 

14*1 

162 

M2 

'  a«t  L  to  bed. 

44                       44 

•  • 

158 

0-99 

S  went  at  once  sheUj. 

44                       44 

75 

12-2 

0-76 

SfspUtbothhon.&perp 

44                       44 

10-6 

11-5 

0-70 

« 

Base  or  Beet  Bed. 

82-6 

862 

2-25 

9  split  horizoDtally* 

44                       44 

13-5 

280 

1-75 

.!• 

44                       44 

264 

27  0 

1-68 

^ 

44                       44 

180 

20-1 

1-26 

*     on  bed. 

44                       44 

16-4 

16-5 

1-31 

8>     ** 
gLtobedL 

44                      44 

11-4 

14-4 

0*90 

4<                       44 

13*8 

13*4 

0*83 

J  I 

Mansfield. 

Red      •  • 

39-0  a 

40-1 

2-5 

e  at  28  0 

44                 •    .                •  • 

49-7 

68-8 

43 

sealed,  off  in  small  pteeca. 
both  very  fetid. 

White    •  • 

21-5 

36-4 

2-27 

scaled  at  21-5 

44                 •    •                •  • 

120 

24-0 

1-5 

Foreet  of  Dean. 

White    •  • 

17-6 1 

47-8 

2*98 

\  slight  crack  external  only 

430 

46-0* 

2-81 

*  not  considered  rery  best. 

44                 .    •                •   • 

3U0 

400 

25 

all  broke  suddenly  like  iron 

44 

380 

89-4 

2-46 

Bath. 

Coraham           *  • 

8-0 

8-84 

•55 

44                                  •    • 

,  , 

83 

•51 

crashed  suddenly. 

44                                  •    . 

7-6 

81 

*51 

Box  Best  Bed. 

•  t 

54 

•32 

"  Ground,  «• 

,  , 

8-6 

•58 

1 

44                44             4(   •     • 

57 

585 

•36 

'  broke atonceiiito4  conas 

44                44             44  •    • 

4-35 

•32 

S 

Caen. 

82 

15  4 

•93 

.  . 

7-6 

12-7 

•79 

Oypeum. 

Derbysh.  Alabaster, 

10-9 

11-0 

•72 

Marble. 

Cornwall  Serpentine 

•*  Poltesco  Green 

250 

620 

•  • 

at  15-4  slightly,  et  40-  go-, 
ing  fast,  smashed. 

«  Si^al  Staff   \ 
«    Blk.dcRd.    < 

100 

51-0 

8-2 

smashed. 

44                44                 44 

10-50 

37-75 

235 
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Matbrials. 


BLATI, 

North  Wales. 

Machynlleth      .  . 

Bangor  (Penryhn) 
Portmadoc — 

Welsh  Slate  Com. 

Festiniog    ditto. 

Maenoflern 
Pen*Machno,  Conway, 
DiDorwio,  Lllaoberis 

ComttalL 
Delaboie 

Ireland. 
Valencia. 


Cracked. 


Cmabcd. 


on  aq.  inch. 


Tons. 


20-6 
20  0 

23-6 


520 


WOOD. 

Teak,  Moalmein  •  • 
Deal,  Archangel  •  < 

CONCBXTB. 

1  Lime  3  Ballast 
181k.  Lime  3  ballast 

XARTIM'b  OBMBBT. 

PLA8TXR,  Common* 


Tons. 

83*5  a 
800  6 

75-3 
70-5 
630 
65-4 
48-8 
490 


61.6 


67-3 


60-8 
28-8 


5*1 
6-3 

14*86 

4*95 


Tons. 

6  21 
6-0 

4-70 
4-40 
393 
408 
3-06 
3-06 


385 


3-58 


3-17 
Ml 


•81 
•32 

•92 

•80 


Rbxabkb. 


a  at  71  splinter  flew  oflf 
b  no  effect,  neither  b'k 


broke  at  L  ^  ^^* 


crashed  endways. 

**      fibres  torn  apart 


8  weeks  old. 

22  hours  old. 
28  hoars  old. 


9-INCH  BRIOKB. 


Matbrials. 

Cracked. 

Crashed. 

on  sq.  inch. 

Rbxarkb. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Common  Stocks  •  • 

.  . 

300 

•7407 

••                         t4             .     • 

,  , 

180 

•4432 

41                      14           .    . 

.  . 

)20 

•2962 

**       ground  sides 

22-6 

26-8 

•6616 

M                      M               <i 

.  • 

31-5 

•7777 

Borham  Bfiek      •  • 

59^8 

78-6 

1*817 

•4                44                     .     • 

•  • 

800a 

1-985 

a  Not  croshed. 

a               44                   .    . 

•  • 

62*06 

1340 

b  Cracked  alighUy,  not 
crushed. 

Place,  bad 

8*4 

9^0 

•2822 

•4                 .    • 

8U 

10-7 

•2641 

Griule 

•  • 

140 

•8456 
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Table  Coniinued,'^9-j}ncm  brickb. 


Matbbials. 

Cracked. 

Crushed. 

on  pq.  inch. 

RiMARXB. 

Stocks. 

2  joined  in  Mortar 

60 

«•? 

•1071 

t  "        •*    in  Cement 

7-0* 

16-36* 

*1896 

1  •Small  pieces  flew  off  at 
1      intervale,  but  cement 

PUce. 

!-     alood. 

2  joined  in  Mortar 
t   "        "    inCemeni 

•  • 

6-3 
9-4 

•0641 
•1160 

j  tAbout  14  daye  ol4. 

Shafts,  12  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter. 

Matbrialb. 

Cracked. 

Crushed. 

on  sq.  inch. 

Rbmarkb. 

STOBB. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

All  yielded  tertUuOy. 

Portland,  worked  •  • 

7-3 

1025 

Via 

bedded  in  leather. 

"       rgh.  tooled 

•  • 

8-67 

100 

**      in  plaster. 

Marblea  (Devonshire.) 

Ipppleen,  Mottled  red, 

9-2 

10-7 

1-37 

Poltesoo,  grey-green, 

4-3 

4-3 

-60 

went  across  and  not  with 

M                              «« 

•  • 

6-0 

•84 

went  at  onoa.           [veiii 

Signal-StaCreddtblk, 

•  • 

33-5 

4-73  . 

went  in  fragmeDU. 

M                          M 

20  0 

«2-5 

318 

M                              M 

((                           M 

12-76 

16-25 

2-29 

Cadgewith,  gm.  dt  bik 

16-92 

17-62 

849 

WOOD. 

Deal,  Archangel   •  * 

19-la 

2-70 

a  lost  3-16tli0 in  length: 

e^'of  above  sawn  off  left 

19^ 

2-73 

point  of  yielding  5-lMk8 

Deal,  Archangel   •  • 

16-3a 

2-80 

of  length  in  both.           | 

6''of  above  sawn  off  left 

19Mt 

2-74 

1 

Teak,  Moulmein  •  • 

18  266 

268 

h  lost  l-8th  and  point  of 

6''of  above  sawn  off  left 

18-7 

2-64 

yielding  about  same.  \ 

Teak,  Moulmein  •  • 

16-05 

226 

\ 

6''of  above  sawn  off  left 

17^75 

2-60 

The  Cominittee  then  proceed  to  state,  that  having  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  inferences  from  a  long  series  of  tables,  and  the 
desirability  of  general  statements  of  results,  they  have,  at  considerable 
labor  to  themselves,  prepared  such  statements.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief: — 

Mons.  Goignet's  process  is  admitted  to  be  highly  successful  on  a 
large  scale  in  Paris ;  but  the  majority  of  the  cubes  prepared  by  him 
do  not  appear  to  be  much  stronger  under  pressure  than  ordinary  con- 
crete, and  inferior  to  Bath  stone,  although  they  improve  by  age ;  and 
this  weakness  is  impugned  by  him  as  a  result  on  the- ground  that  the 
samples  were  made  out  of  his  factory,  and  that  he  had  not  all  the 
appliances  requisite  at  command.  A  step-landing,  and  bas-relief, 
made,  in  April,  1863,  from  the  sweepings  of  refuse  used  for  making 
blocks  for  experiments,  are  still  at  Mr.  Dines's,  and  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  wear  and  tear,  appear  to  stand  as 
well  as  Portland  cement. 
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Mr.  Ransome's  process,  the  Committee  states,  appears  to  be  founded 
on  scientific  principles,  snd  theoretical!  j  ought  to  answer.  It  was, 
howeyer,  found  that  there  must  be  some  difficulty  in  insuring  the  com- 
plete combination  of  the  ingredients,  and  that  few  of  the  specimens 
especially  prepared  for  the  Committee  were  thoroughly  successful  in 
that  respect,  and  but  few  of  those  made  in  its  presence.  There  is  an 
important  difference  between  these  and  Mons.  Coignet's  examples, 
that  Mr.  Ransome  is  not  able  to  declare  that  his  process  is  highly 
successful  on  a  large  scale,  but  represents  that  he  has  not  yet  com- 
plefed  the  appliances  to  put  it  into  operation.  In  some  of  his  speci- 
mens there  appears  an  improvement  as  they  advance  in  age ;  but  so 
irregular  is  this  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  that  feature. 
But  it  would  seem  that,  if  the  process  of  penetration  is  complete,  the 
ultimate  strength  is  attained  in  a  short  period,  and  that  the  external 
influences  of  weather  had  little  effect  upon  them  in  that  respect.  The 
Committee  feels  that  if  Mr.  Ransome  can  insure  the  perfection  of  his 
entire  process,  restrict  himself  to  the  production  of  work  for  each  oc- 
casion, as  it  may  arise,  and  (for  the  sake  of  artistic  excellence)  avoid 
becoming  a  manufacturer  of  casts  from  a  certain  number  of  moulds, 
it  is  possible  that  for  external  decorative  purposes  there  is  a  large 
field  open  to  him ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that,  as  yet,  Mr.  Ransome 
has  not  rendered  his  material  suitable  for  the  chisel  of  the  carver  or 
the  tool  of  the  modeler. 

Mr.  Wheeble  (Reading  Abbey  Concrete  Stone)  sent  moulded  bricks, 
made  at  Reading,  from  the  works  to  the  Committee,  and  they  seem  to 
liave  an  ultimate  strength,  apparently  produced  by  the  use  of  stone  lime 
from  Bridgewater,  equal  to  that  of  common  stocks;  the  latter  however 
possess  the  advantage  of  not  yielding  until  the  instant  of  disintegration. 
The  a'  cubes  made  in  moulds  supplied  by  the  Committee,  and  in  its 
presence,  never  attained  the  strength  of  concrete  except  in  a  case 
where  large  gravel  or  flint  was  the  chief  ingredient. 

Messrs.  Bodmer  (Patent  Compressed  Stone  Bricks)  expressed  their 
inability  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Committee  as  to  4'' 
cubes,  as  the  moulds  of  their  press  were  of  ordinary  brick  size ;  and 
if  their  material  were  pressed  by  manual  labor  into  4^'  cube  moulds  it 
would  not  represent  the  artificial  stone  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  producing.  The  Committee  accepted  accordingly  bricks  supplied 
from  their  works,  which  show  a  steady  progressive  increase  in  strength 
as  they  advance  in  age ;  and  the  results  justify  the  statement  made 
by  Messrs.  Bodmer,  that  after  six  weeks  to  two  months  the  bricks  are 
fit  for  use.  The  Committee  regrets  the  unfortunate  inability  of  Mr. 
Charles  Westmacott  to  put  himself  satisfactorily  in  connexion  with 
persons  having  at  their  disposal  the  premises  and  materials  which  he 
required  for  the  display  of  the  qualities  of  his  processes.  These  chiefly 
depend  upon  the  mixture  of  natural  materials  before  adding  water. 
The  Committee  has  been  able,  however  to  test  one  or  two  experiments, 
which  result  in  giving  it  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  system  adopted  by 
him  both  for  ceilings  and  for  composition  applied  internally  or  ex* 
ternally.    These  may  still  be  seen  in  Mr.  Dmes's  yard,  having  been 
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exposed  through  last  antamn  and  winter.  The  qnick  stncco,  for 
rendering  ceilings,  was  tried  in  the  month  of  May,  1863,  oonsisting  of 
unslaoked  lime,  chalk,  and  sand,  mixed  pure,  before  adding  water ;  it 
occupied  in  making  and  setting  twenty  minutes,  was  followed  within 
an  hour  by  ordinary  gauged  stu£f,  and  stood  without  cracking.  Messrs. 
Francis,  of  Nine  Elms,  have  recently  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Westmacott  to  apply  his  processes  practically;  from  their  operations, 
on  a  more  extended  scale  than  was  possible  to  be  carried  on  before 
the  Committee,  the  valuable  character  of  his  invention  may  be  more 
decidedly  proved. 

Had  the  results  of  the  experiments  now  laid  before  you  been  more 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  had  they  resulted  in  conclusions  highly 
favorable  to  the  various  processes,  the  Committee  would  still  have  fek 
bound  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  profession  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  trying  novelties,  that  future  experiments  for  testing 
the  strength  of  materials  should  be  made  on  cubes  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  have  been  heretofore  employed ;  and  they  woiud  suggest 
that  cubes  of  6'^  sides  would  perhaps  be  the  simplest  and  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose :  with  regard  to  time,  years  instead  of  months  are 
necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  practical  conclusions  as  to  the 
durability  of  any  artificial  material  put  forth  in  lieu  of  natural  OQea. 

From  among  the  tables  append^  we  select  the  two  given,  in  pre- 
ference  to  those  which  tabulate  the  results  of  experiments  on  artificial 
materials,  principally  on  the  ground  that  experiments  with  the  latter 
must  be  regarded  as  not  yet  furnishing  results  of  permanent  value, 
owing  to  the  constant  changes  and  improvements  still  being  introdaced 

Tabk  showing  the  results  under  pressure  of  Cubes  t'\  V^,  and  6"  in  height, 

by  their  Base. 
PoRTLAirD  Stovb  (Broum  Bed,) 


Height. 

Bua. 

Cnekcd. 

Crashed. 

on  tq.  inch. 

Rbmarks. 

//       // 

Tons. 

Toot. 

Ton*. 

2'' 

a  X  « 

•    • 

3-2 

0-8 

At  once. 

•< 

s  X  » 

40 

60 

1-5 

44 

*xa 

•  • 

20«3 

2-6 

At  once. 

44 

S  X  8 

si-o 

23*6 

1-70) 

it 

4  X  ♦ 

80 

410 

2-5    ( 

Across  the  bed. 

(4 

6X» 

64*0 

86*0 

24    S 

4'^ 

sx» 

»  • 

3-0 

0-75 

" 

4Xa 

•  • 

17-0 

2-12 

« 

4X4 

26«76 

29-25 

1-82 

44 

4X* 

84*25 

2875 

1-85 

44 

4xe 

810 

45*0 

1-87 

a  Very  slight 

U 

a  X« 

4SK)a 

S2*05 

2»27 

extemsl. 
5  Not  crashed. 

6'' 

8XS 

2-8 

3-4 

0-85 

44 

6  x« 

,  , 

10-0 

0-83 

44 

4X4 

1SH> 

20-45 

1.27  > 
1-33  5 

L  to  bed. 

44 

6X4 

28-0 

320 

« 

6  X  « 

640c 

70-0 

1.94 

c  Very  slight. 

44 

6  X« 

650 

68.75 

190 
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Oeneral  Problem  of  Trussed  CHrdere.  By  Db  Volson  Wood, 
Prof,  of  C.  E.,  Universitj  of  Michigan. 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 

The  formulas  which  express  the  strains  upon  the  several  parts  of 
trusses  which  are  in  common  use,  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
when  possible  should  be  continuous  functions  of  the  strain  and  dis- 
tance from  some  fixed  point,  as  one  end  for  instance.  This  can 
^^enerallj  be  done  when  the  curve  of  the  chord  follows  an  algebraic 
law. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  bays  on  the  lower  chord  are  all  equal  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  load  consists  of  equal  weights  placed  at  the  upper 
or  lower  joints.  If  these  hypotheses  do  not  correspond  with  any 
practical  case  resort  may  be  had  to  the  equations  already  given. 

14^.  Let  the  lower  chord  be  horizonteU  and  the  upper  one  parabolic^  or^ 
if  polygonal^  let  the  vertices  of  the  polygon  be  in  a  parabolic  arc. 

Some  parts  of  this  problem  were  very  fully  discussed  in  my  article 
on  the  "  Trussed  Archj"  found  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal 
for  this  year,  on  page  223.  I  shall  therefore  notice  it  very  briefly 
here,  merely  showing  how  to  apply  equations  (20)  to  this  case. 


ffc.a. 

f         < 

^ 

^ 

A-^ 
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\~7\ 
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Y 
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Y 

Y 
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* 

\ 

k 
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/ 

A 

A 

/\ 

/\ 

A 

\ 

B 

ffl 

4 

9 

4 

J 

3 

J 

^, 

Let  Fig.  11,  represent  the  truss. 

Let  N==  total  number  of  bays  in  the  horizontal  tie, 

n=the  number  of  the  bay  considered,  oounting  from  either 

end, 
D= (24  ==  greatest  depth  of  the  truss, 
Z=lengthof  abay  =  l  — 2  =  2— 8,  &;c., 
j[>=one  of  the  equal  weights  which  constitute  the  load, 
w=the  total  load  when  uniformly  distributed  over  the  span ; 
and  the  other  notation  the  same  as  before  given* 

Thenp=J. 

We  first  suppose  that  the  bridge  is  uniformly  loaded  throughout 
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with  eqtial  weights  placed  at  the  joints  1,  2,  S,  &c.    Then  we  readily 
find  v  =  J(N  — l)j:>,  2/P  =  (n  — l)p;  z^  =  nl         .         .         (26) 

4d 
and  A=— ^(n  —  n)nf  2o*Pa:=|n(n  —  1)|)Z. 

These  substitnted  in  the  third  of  equations  (20),  and  reduced  will 
give 

H  -'''-  (21) 

Equation  (27)  being  independent  of  n,  shows  that  the  strain  on  the 
horizontal  tie  is  constant  throughout. 

I  find  that  the  simplest  forms  for  the  values  of  f  and  F,^  are  foand 
by  eliminating  among  equations  (20)  and  placing  the  results  in  the 
following  form : 

n      V — X*p — H,  tan  t  ,^o, 

F.  COS  0  == ^^ — -  -  \-  -  — .  .  .        (28) 

*  1  —  tan  tf  tan  t  ^     ' 

•     .      V — s/  p  —  H,  cot  i  ,„-.. 

F  sm  t  = -^i —   .  *    —  .  .         (29) 

V  cot  (/cot*  —  1  ^     ' 

In  the  article  referred  to  above  it  was  shown  [equations  (ISa)  and 
(14)]  that, 

**^^  =  4m£^^     andtan.-=g(N-2n  +  l)  (30) 

Equations  (26),  (27)  and  (30)  will  reduce  (28)  to 
F,  cos  ^  =  0 ; 
hence  there  is  no  strain  on  the  diagonal  ties  for  an  uniform  load 
throughout.     It  is  evident  that  the  strain  on  each  of  the  vertical  ties 
is  p,  and  that  they  transmit  the  strains  from  the  lower  chord  to  the 
arch. 

Making  F,==  0  in  the  first  of  (20)  and  we  have  F  cos  t =H^  wliicli  is 
a  simpler  equation,  for  this  particular  case,  than  (29).  It  corresponds 
with  the  first  of  (16). 

This  discussion  shows  that  to  produce  strains  on  the  diagonal  bars 
it  is  necessary  to  load  the  bridge  over  only  a  part  of  its  length,  or 
else  unequally  load  the  joints. 

If  the  diagonal  bars  act  as  ties,  and  the  bridge  be  loaded  for  mazi- 
xnum  shearing,  we  have  for  the  strains  on  the  n^  tie,  [see  equation 
(17),  page  229  of  the  April  number], 

^      (n— n+l)(n — 1)  ,«,, 

F,cosfl=^^ 2~^ '-P        .  •  (31) 

If  the  diagonal  ties  sustain  the  load  which  is  at  their  lower  ends, 
we  must  add  p  to  the  above  expression. 
Let  n  —  l=n*        .•.  — »  +  l  =  —  »^  and  (31)  becomes 

a     (n  —  n')n'  ,<.-,. 

F,costf=^ — 2^~—p         .  •  .         (81') 
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which  18  the  f&rtn  taken  by  the  equation  when  the  bars  aot  as 'braces. 
(See  eq.  15,  p.  228  in  the  April  No,) 

Equation  (31*)  shows  that  the  atrains  vary  a$  the  product  of  the 
segments  into  which  the  span  is  divided  by  the  vertical  bar  which  passes 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  tie. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  strain  on  the  horizontal  chord  is  greatest 
when  the  bridge  is  completely  loaded ;  hence,  for  an  nniform  load  we 
have  for  the  greatest  stress  on  this  chord 

Hi=-^— ,  as  given  in  equation  (27). 

Similarly,  the  greatest  strain  on  the  arch  is  for  a  full  load ;  and  if 
the  load  be  uniform,  we  have 

Fcost  =  Hi  =  ^^  .  .  ;  (82) 

as  given  above. 

From  (30)  we  may  find 


cos  »  = 


'  Vi^^^  +  16d*(n — 2n  +  1)S  •  (33) 

which  reduces  (82)  to 

F  =  ^  l//«N»  +  lt)l)^  (N  —  2ll+  1)"  •  (34^ 

From  (30)  we  may  also  find  that 


1     _y  16d'n*  (n — n)'  +  Pn' 
cos  0  4Dn(N  —  n) 

which  reduces  (31)  to 


_  (N_n+1)  (n  — 1)i/16d»n«(n— n)'  +  7»ir^      .^^^ 
^» 8DNn(N-7i) P  (3^) 

Equations  (27),  (84)  and  (35)  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  solv- 
ing the  problem. 

Before  leaving  this  problem  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  for  a  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  length  V=i^w=jNp.  But  in  this 
case  only  one-half  the  load  on  each  of  the  end  panels  causes  strains 
on  the  truss,  because  said  half  is  sustained  directly  by  the  abutments, 
or  supports.  Making  this  deduction  and  we  have  for  the  re-action 
which  causes  strains  Vs  j^  (n  —  l)p  as  given  in  equation  (26). 

In  order  to  bring  together,  in  this  connexion,  all  the  equations  for 
computing  the  strains  on  this  truss,  I  copy  the  following  from  the 
article  above  referred  to. 

For  maximum  shearing  in  the  panel  system  when  the  load  is  on  • 
the  upper  chord,  we  have 

(N— fljfl  ,nn\ 

F,cost=^    g^  ^  p  •  .  (36) 
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For  maximum  strain  on  the  npper  and  lower  chords  use  equations 
(27)  and  (82). 

In  the  Triangular  Stfttem,  for  mazimam  shearing,  when  the  load 
is  on  the  upper  chord,  we  have 


(N  — n)»  r     4n»— 1     n 

with  the  load  on  the  lower  chord,  we  have 

«     (N— n)(N— «+lir     4n*— 1     -I 


tan  9  =  i 


(37) 

(38) 

'2d[n»— (N— 2n— 1)»]         •  '        ^^^^ 

Equations  (27)  and  (32)  may  also  be  osedfor  tliis  system,  for  find- 
ing the  strains  on  the  chords. 

15^.     Let  both  chords  be  horizontal. 
For  this  make  t  =  0  in  equations  (20)  and  they  become, 
HH-F,8in©  =  H,  'J 

F,cos^  =  v  —  x^»p      y         .         .         .        (40) 

in  which  D  is  the  total  depth. 

The  second  of  these  equations  shows  that  the  ties  or  braces^  a%  the 
ease  may  be^  resist  all  the  shearing  stress. 

For  an  uniform  load  v=|u^L,  and  at  the  middle  section  1q*p=^wu 
which  in  (40)  gives  F2=0,  which  shows  that  no  ties  or  braces  are  needed 
at  the  middle.  But  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  if  the  uniform 
load  consists  of  equal  weights  placed  on  the  joints,  there  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  a  strain  on  the  middle  braces. 

Let  us  first  gonbidbr  a  system  of  triangular  trussing — see 
Fig.  12. 

\ 


Let  the  bays  be  of  equal  length,  and  the  bars  be  equally  inclined. 

Let  the  equal  weights  be  on  the  Joints  of  the  upper  chord.  Then 
the  total  load  is  vp.     .-.  V— jNjt?. 

Let  a  vertical  section  be  made  just  at  the  left  of  ^,  and  call  ic  the 
n*  bay  counting  from  A ;  or  to  be  more  specific,  let  n  be  the  number 
of  bays  between  the  end  and  the  foot  of  the  brace  considered.  Then 
we  readily  find  for  the  section  gxj 

^i=={n  —  i)l 
s/P«=Jn(n  — l)pl. 
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These  in  (40)  giye, 

H  +F,8mtf  — H, 


-FsBin^^H,  ^ 

P,  COB  0mm  Jp  (N 2n)  > 

HiD-i[N(2n  — 1)  — 2n(n  — l)]pZ  J 
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(41) 


We  also  find  tan  ^  =  -s-  ;  sin  ^  = 


_      008  =  •—^ 


%/4d*+P  ;  l/4i)»+P- 

For  the  braces  which  incline  the  same  way  as  ^  c,  sin  $  will  be  ne- 
gative; for  all  others  it  is  positive. 

If  H  is  even,  we  have  n  =  |  N  for  the  middle  braces,  which  in  the 
second  of  (41)  gives  F,  =  0 ;  or  there  is  no  strain  on  the  middle  braces ; 
but  if  N  is  odd,  we  shall  have  n  =  J  (n  +  1)  or  =  J  (n — 1)  for  the 
middle  braces.  These  values  in  the  second  of  (41)  will  give  F,  sin  0 
=  +  J  p.  For  the  end  braces  n  ■■  0,  which  gives  F,  sin  ©  =  J  No  =  v. 
Far  maximum  shearing  let  all  the  joints  on  the  left  of  ^  be  loaded 
and  those  on  the  right  be  unloaded.  Then  we  readily  find : 
the  total  load=  (n — n)  p, 


^o'  P  -  0. 

Xo'rx  =  0, 

*.  =  («-!)?. 

These  substituted  in  (40)  give, 

n  +  p,  8in»  =  H, 

■V 

(N— n)» 

Pj  cos  «=-L__2;, 

HD=^'(2«-1)Z 

(42) 


But  to  combine  the  cases  of  uniform  load  throughout,  and  an  uni- 
form  load  to  produce  maximum  shearing,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
uniform  load  is  the  weight  of  the  frame,  and  let  f^i  =  w  -»-  n  =  the 
weight  of  a  bay  in  length  of  the  frame.  Then  if  p  =  tr,  in  (41)  those 
equations  will  give  the  strains,  and  by  the  aid  of  (42)  we  have  for  the 
strains, 

H  +  F,  sin  •  =  H.  ^ 


p,  cos  0  =  I »,  (n — 2  n)  • 


2n 


i 

I 
J 


(43) 


H,D-  ii[| » (2n-l)-2  n  (n-1)  |  »^+(^(2n-l)p j 

For  an  nniform  load  throughout  including  the  ireight  of  the  frame 
ire  readily  have  from  (41) 

H+F,  8in0  =  H| 

F,  eoao=i  (h — 2  n)  (p  +  w,) 

H,  D  =i  [k  (2  n-1)— 2  n(n-l)]]  (p+«;0 


(44) 
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The  third  of  (44)  is  greater  than  the  third  of  (48);  hence,  for  the 
strains  upon  the  chords  we  use  equations  (44).  For  n  less  than  ^  n, 
the  second  of  (48)  is  greater  than  the  second  of  (44) ;  hence,  we  use 
the  former  to  find  the  strains  upon  the  hraces. 

Similar  expressions  might  be  found  when  the  joints  of  the  lower 
chord  are  loaded,  but  we  will  omit  them  and  pass  immediately  to  the 

Panel  System. 


r/ci^ 


For  a  definition  of  this  system  see  number  8°  of  this  article.  Let 
figure  13  represent  the  case.  Many  bridges  have  been  made  in  this 
country  upon  this  principle ;  among  which  I  will  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 

Howe's  Truss,  in  which  the  chords  and  inclined  bars  are  made  of 
wood,  and  the  vertical  ties  are  of  iron,  (See  this  Journal  vol.  iii.  3d 
series,  p.  289,  also,  Silliman'i  Journal  vol.  xviii.  p^  123):  Pratt's  Truss, 
in  which  the  chords  and  vertical  struts  are  of  wood,  and  the  inclined 
bars  are  iron  ties,  (see  Vose's  Hand-book  of  Engineering,  p,  164): 
Long's  Truss,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  inclined 
bars  are  braces,  (see  this  Journal  vol.  v,  2d  series,  p.  231.) :  Whip- 
ple's Truss,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  inclined  bars 
are  ties,  (see  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics — the  last  edition — 
article  Bridges,)  and  Jone's  Truss,  which  is  also  made  entirely  of  iron, 
(see  Scientific  American  for  1863,  vol.  ix,  p.  193.)  These  Trusses 
differ  in  the  details  of  their  construction  and  not  in  their  mathemati- 
cal properties,  and  as  it  is  only  the  latter  that  we  propose  to  discuss  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  their  points  of  distinction.  Many  other  trusses 
partake  of  some  of  the  properties  of  those  above  mentioned. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  theory.  The  strains  upon  the  dia- 
gonal bars  will  be  the  same  whether  they  act  as  ties  or  braces ;  also 
the  strain  upon  them  will  be  the  same  whether  the  load  be  on  the 
upper  or  lo.wer  chord.  But  the  strain  on  the  vertical  ties  (or  struts, 
as  the  case  may  be)  is  not  the  same  for  the  load  on  either  chord. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  second  of  (40)  that  the  vertical  components 
of  the  strains  on  the  several  braces  which  are  between  two  consecu- 
tive weights,  are  equal  to  each  other.  For,  v  being  constant,  the  first 
member  will  remain  constant  as  long  as  s^'  p  is  constant,  and  this  is 
constant  between  two  consecutive  weights. 

From  this  we  see  that  when  the  load  is  on  the  lower  chord,  the  ver- 
tical components  of  a  f  and  fa  Fig.  13,  will  equal  each  other  ;  so  of 
a  g  and  g  b.  But  if  the  load  be  on  the  upper  chord,  the  vertical  oom- 
ponents  of  fa  and  ag  equal  each  other;  so  of  ^6  and  b  t.  If  ties  be 
used  instead  of  braces,  and  the  load  be  on  the  upper  chord,  then  will 
the  vertical  components  on/6  and  bg  equal  each  other ;  but  if  the  load 
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be  on  the  lower  chord,  the  vertical  components  on  af  and  fb  equal 
each  other.  If  there  be  no  load  between  e  and  a,  the  vertical  com- 
ponents will  be  the  same  on  all  the  bars  between  c  and  A. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  the  panel  counting  from  a,  in  which  the 

strains  are  considered,  which  will  be  the  same  as  the  number 

of  a  brace  (or  tie)  counting  from  the  same  end,  and  let  the 

other  notation  be  the  same  as  given  above. 

Then  for  an  uniform  load  in  which  the  weight  of  the  bridge  is  con- 

sidered,  we  have 

(n— 1)  (p  +  w^)  =  the  total  load, 
v  =  J(N— l)(p  +  trO, 
X^'0?  =  {n—l){p  +  fv^), 

ar,  =  n  Z  for  a  section  just  at  the  right  of  ^, 
V  Pa:  =  Jni(n— l)(p  +  wj. 
These  in  (40),  give 

H  +  F,  sin  tf  =  Hj 

F2C0s^  =  J(N  — 2n  +  l)(p  +  fri)  )-       .        (45). 

H,D  =|(N — n)nl{p  +  \ 

The  third  of  these  equations  shows  that  the  strain  on  the  lower 

chord  varies  as  the  product  of  the  segment  into  which  the  span  is  divided 

by  the  vertical  bar  which  passes  through  the  upper  end  of  the  brace  {or 

He)  which  belongs  to  the  panel  considered. 

For  maximum  shearing  there  will  be  (n  —  1)  unloaded  joints,  and 
hence  (K^n)  loaded  joints,  but  still  the  weight  of  the  frame  must 
remain  as  an  uniform  load  throughout.     For  this  case  we  readily 
find,  in  the  same  way  that  we  found  equations  (44)  that, 
H  +  Fj  sin  d  =  Hj 

w        o     1  -i\        .  (n — n)(N — n+1) 


2n 


'^^  ^  "^  [](»—«)  (  Ntt^,+  (N— n+l)p  )  J  nl 


(46) 


For  n  less  than  ^n,  the  second  of  (45)  is  less  than  the  second  of 
(46);  hence,  we  use  the  latter  to  compute  the  strains  on  the  braces. 
For  the  strain  on  the  chords  use  (45). 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  shearing  stress  is  zero ;  and  it  may 
be  found  by  placing  the  second  of  (46)  equal  zero  and  solving  for  n. 
The  general  expression  thus  found  is  long  and  inconvenient,  but  it 
may  be  easily  shown  that  there  is  one  value  between  JN  and  N— this 
we  will  call  n^.  The  other  value  exceeds  N,  and  hence  is  inadmisaible. 

For  example,  if  p=^w^j     and  n  =  12  we  find  n^  =  7*9 
p=2wij  and  N  =  10  we  find  n^  =  6*8 
.    In  this  way  a  table  might  be  formed  with  the  arguments  p,  Wi  and  N. 

The  second  of  (46)  is  positive  for  all  values  if  n  between  0  and  n^; 
and  negative  for  all  values  between  n^  and  K. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  force  of  this  equation,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  frame  is  loaded  uniformly  throughout,  and  that  it  moves  off  In  the 
direction  from  a  towards  b.    The  strain  on  a/  will  be  greatest  when 
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all  the  load  is  on  and  is  found  by  making  n=l  in  the  second  of  (46) ; 
the  strain  on  ag  is  greatest  when  the  rear  end  of  the  surcharge  has 
reached  a,  and  is  found  by  making  n«2  in  the  same  equation :  the 
strain  on  hi  is  greatest  when  the  rear  end  has  reached  ft,  and  is  found 
by  making  n^B ;  and  so  on  to  n^n^^  beyond  which  the  ezpreaaion 
becomes  negative  which  shows  that  ties  must  be  used  instead  of 
braces  ;  or  what  is  equivalent,  the  brace  must  be  inclined  the  other 
way,  like  di,  for  instance*  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  if  the 
load  moves  from  B  towards  A.  We  observe  that,  counting  from  either 
end,  the  braces  beyond  n^  incline  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those 
within  that  value.  From  0  to  ^n,  or  ^  (n  +  1),  the  bars  are  asually 
called  mam  bracet  or  main  ties ;  from  ^N  to  n^,  counter  bracetj  be- 
cause they  incline  in  an  opposite  way  from  main  braces. 

Fig.  14  is  a  graphical  representation  of  equations  (46)  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  here  been  developed. 


/)K*/4 


Tc: 


£3 &l 

We  observe  that  the  first  term  of  the  second  member,  of  the  second 
equation  of  (46)  is  positive,  for  n  less  than  ^  (n+1)  and  negative  for 
n  greater  than  that  value,  therefore,  when  the  surcharge  extends  over 
half  or  more  than  half  the  bridge  it  conspires  with  the  weight  of  the 
frame  to  produce  strains  upon  the  main  braces ;  but  they  act  against 
each  other  to  produce  the  strains  on  the  counter-braces.  When  there 
is  a  strain  on  a  counter-brace,  there  is  none  on  the  main  brace  in  the 
same  panel.  Between  n^  and  K,  the  effect  of  the  surcharge  is  merely 
to  relieve  the  main  braces  of  a  portion  of  the  strain  which  is  produced 
by  the  weight  of  the  frame  alone. 

I'or  a  queen  post  truss  we  have  N  =  S,  in  (46) ; 

.•.    FjCos^  =  (2  —  n)wi+i{3  —  n)(4— n)p, 
and  for  the  end  brace  or  rafter  make  n^ly 

.••      FjC0Stf  =  «?(  +  2?. 

For  the  braces  in  the  middle  panel,  make  n=2, 

.•.     F,  cos^  =  Jp, 

Braces  are  rarely  put  in  the  middle  panel  in  the  queen  post  truss, 
for  the  stiffness  of  the  frame  is  relied  upon  to  resist  the  concentrated 
load. 

For  single  rafters  make  n«2,  and  nasi,  in  the  second  of  (46) ; 

.'.      Fj  COS  ^  =  J  (V  +  p.) 

16^.  The  principles  just  stated  are  more  forcibly  illustrated  by 
supposing  that  the  ties  are  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  considered 
continuous,  and  that  the  load  is  continuous  and  unifornu 
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For  thiB,  let  a^aathe  length  of  mircharge  which  is  continaons  from 
one  end,  see  Fig.  15, 
raa  weight  of  surcharge  on  a  unit  of  length, 
L«  length  of  frame, 
ir«  weight  of  a  unit  of  length  of  the  frame. 


Then 


^/ea 


and  the  second  of  (10)  becomes 


r^ 


y,cos»-J«>(2ar— L)+  -2^-y(8ay) 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  equation  of  a  corve. 


(47) 


For 


ic«.0;  y-» —  \wIm 


(48) 


ax       '  r 


Fig,  16  is  a  geometrical  illustration  of  equation  (47). 
From  (48)  we  see  that  the  curve  crosses  at  D,  a  point  between  A 
and  the  middle  of  the  span.     For  instance, 


if  r=10tt?;  a:«0-28lL 
r=  bw\  ic«0-299L 
r=  2e(^;  ar->0'866L 
r=  w;  2;«aO'414L 
r=     0;  a;—       Jl. 


Ffcie  ^ 


(See  equation  (47). 


From  c  to  D  the  braces  incline  from  the  support  c,  and  from  A  to  D, 
they  incline  from  A.  If  the  load  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
point  of  no  shearing  would  be  at  d',  and  between  D  and  d'  braces  must 
incline  both  ways  to  resist  the  strains  arising  from  loads  moving  both 
ways* 

Equation  (47)  may  be  separated  into  two  parts ;  one  being  the 
strains  due  to  the  permanent  load ;  the  other,  to  the  surcharge.  Call 
the  former  y^ ;  the  latter  y, ;  and  we  have 


y^=t(^(a._jL.) 


rte 

y^=2r 
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Equation  (49)  shows,  that  for  an  aniform  load  extending  over  the 
whole  span,  the  strains  increase  uniformly  from  the  middle  towards 
the  ends. 

F/c//  ^  Equation  (50)  shows  that  they  increase  as  the 
ordinates  of  a  common  parabola,  counting  from  one 
end.  The  axis  of  the  parabola  is  perpendicular  to 
the  span.  Fig.  17,  represents  equations  (4U)  and 
(50). 

17^  It  is  desirable  to  have  some  easy  mode  of  determining  whether 
a  bar  is  subjected  to  a  thrust  or  pull.  It  is  evident  that  the  bars  of  the 
upper  chord  are  all  subjected  to  a  thrust,  while  those  in  the  lower 
chord  are  subjected  to  a  pull  or  tension.  But  the  inclined  bars  may 
be  subjected  to  either,  and  in  varying  circumstances  to  both  kinds  of 
strain.  To  determine  to  which  strain  any  bar  is  subjected  under 
any  given  condition;  we  observe,  first,  that  the  shearing  stress  is 

1  negative  i  '     ^^  ^®  conceive  the  load  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical 

plane  so  that  the  part  between  a  and  the  plane  shall  equal  v,  see  fig.  12 
or  18,  then  will  the  shearing  stress  between  v  and  the  plane,  be  positive; 
and  beyond  the  plane  it  will  be  negative.     Or,  this  principle  may  be 

stated  thus:  the  shearing  force  will  be  "I  ^ggative  i  ^<5^^r^^"g  •■  ^^® 
plane   section   is  <  ^^^^  remote  I  ^^^^  *  plane  which  divides  the  load 

into  two  parts  respectively  equal  to  the  re-action  of  the  supports. 

We  next  observe  that  all  the  bars  which  are  similarly  situated  oa 
either  side  of  the  dividing  plan  will  be  subjected  to  like  strains. 

Finally,  the  brace  Ae  (fig.  12,  or  a/ fig.  18)  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion, and  its  angle  of  inclination  and  the  shearing  stress  are  both 
positive ;  hence  we  have  this  general  principle;  for  ordinary  trussed  bridges: 

A  bar  is  subjected  to  a\      /^f    i  when  the  sign  of  its  angle  of  indi- 

nation  is  <  f^^^  ^  >  the  sign  of  the  shearing  stress  on  a  plane  sec- 
tion which  passes  through  the  bar. 

This  rule  which  is  essentially  that  given  by  Rankine  for  a  similar 
case,  (see  his  Applied  Mechanics,  p.  161)  fails  in  many  cases  when 
applied  to  trusses  of  different  form.  For  instance,  in  the  double  raf> 
ter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  the  inclination  of  both  the  right  hand  rafters 
is  positivej  and  the  shearing  stress  is  positive ;  yet  the  lower  one  is 
subjected  to  tension. 
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In  Fig.  19,  all  the  bars  have  expositive  inclination,  while  the  alter- 
nate ones  are  subjected  to  tension*  ^/e/f 

Tredgold  in  his  Carpentry  (Fonrth  yi\ 

edition  p.  12)  gives  the  following  rule  >^    /  \  ^      v 

to  distinguish  ties  from  struts. 


''Let  a  parallelogram  be  constructed  on  the  direction  of  the  strain- 
ing force  as  a  diagonal,  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram  being  parallel 
to  the  sustaining  forces  ;  then,  let  the  other  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram be  drawn  ;  and,  parallel  to  it,  draw  a  line  through  the  point 
where  the  directions  of  the  forces  meet.  Consider  towards  which  side 
of  this  line  the  straining  force  would  move  if  left  at  liberty ;  and  all 
supports  on  that  side  will  be  in  a  state  of  compression  and  all  those 
on  the  other  side  will  be  in  a  state  of  tension." 

For  instance,  in  Fig.  18,  construct  a  parallelogram  on  A  v  as  a  dia- 
gonal, having  its  sides  parallel  to  A  B  and  a  c.  Draw  e  e'  through  a 
parallel  to  a  cj.  Now  if  v  were  free  to  move  it  would  move  vertically 
upward,  and  as  a  B  is  above  e  J  it  would,  according  to  the  rule,  be 
compressed  and  AC  extended.  The  rule  draws  a  correct  conclusion 
in  this  case  ;  still  it  is  not  infallible.  For  if  we  suppose  there  is  a 
single  weight  acting  on  the  frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  and  we  apply 
the  rule  to  it,  we  will  find  that  all  the  bars  at  the  right  which  are 
marked  <r,  should  be  subjected  to  tension ;  whereas,  they  are  really  sub- 
jected to  compression.  The  rule  also  decides  that  the  lower  bar  is 
compressed,  whereas  it  is  extended.  In  justice  to  the  rule,  however, 
I  should  say  that  if  we  suppose  that  two  inclined  bars  sustained  the 
weight — ^neglecting  the  influence  of  the  horizontal  tie — it  gives  cor- 
rect results.  But  with  this  admission  I  find  that  it  fails  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  arched  truss.  It  can  then  be  relied  upon  only  in  cases 
where  two  bars — and  only  two — are  concerned  in  resisting  the  force. 
Tredgold  applied  it  to  such  cases. 

Sobison  in  his  Mechanical  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  504,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule:  ''Take  notice  of  the  direction  in  which  the  piece  acts 
from  which  the  strain  proceeds.  Draw  a  line  in  that  direction  from 
Vol.  XLYIII.— Tbibd  SxaiS8.^No.  e.^DxcxMBxa,  1864.  83 
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the  point  on  wliich  the  strain  is  exerted ;  and  let  its  length  express 
the  magnitude  of  this  action.  From  its  remote  extremity  draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  pieces  on  which  the  strain  is  exerted.  If  one  of  these 
lines  cut  the  bar,  or  the  bar  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  its  remote 
end,  the  bar  will  be  compressed ;  but  if  it  cut  the  prolongation  in  the 
opposite  direction  it  is  a  tie/'  This  rule  is  also  given  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedise  Britanica  in  the  article  on  Carpentry. 

This  rule  is  more  nearly  general  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
yet  it  must  be  used  with  caution  and  with  some  limitations.  To  illus- 
trate it,  refer  to  Fig.  19,  and  let  ka  represent  the  re-action  of  the  sup- 
ports, which  is  yertically  upwards.  Through  a  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  lower  chord;  it  cuts  the  bar  kd  ;  hence  a (2  is  a  strut.  Now  the 
force  in  the  strut  acts  from  A  towards  d ;  therefore,  draw  de  m  that 
direction  from  d,  and  proceed  as  before,  and  we  see  that  the  upper 
chord  is  compressed  and  the  next  bar  extended.  Proceed  in  this  way 
until  we  come  to  the  point  where  P  is  applied :  or  generally  ;  commence 
at  either  end  and  follow  the  rule  to  the  point  where  the  vertical  Bhear- 
ing  stresi  is  zero.  The  limitations  to  which  I  wished  to  refer,  is — we 
mtut  not  paee  the  point  where  the  vertical  shearing  stress  is  zero. 

I  have  said  the  rule  must  be  used  with  caution.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  19,  to  find  the  strains  upon  the  bars  which  concentrate  at  g, 
we  have  found  that  the  bar  dg  ia  ^  tie,  and  to  produce  tension  on 
the  part  g  o,  it  must  act  from  g  towards  o ;  through  o  draw  o  i  paral- 
lel to  mgi  it  cuts  kg  at  t ;  hence,  we  would  be  inclined  to  infer  that 
A^  is  compressed,  but  we  found  while  considering  the  forces  at  a, 
that  it  was  extended.  We  must  therefore  infer  tnat  the  point  t  be- 
longs to  the  prolongation  of  ng ;  and  hence  ng  is  extended.  If  these 
cautions  and  limitations  be  observed  I  think  that  the  rule  will  always 
give  correct  results. 

My  rule  has  been  to  observe  that  the  inclined  bars  commencing  at 
either  end,  are  alternately  compressed  and  extended  up  to  the  point 
where  the  shearing  stress  is  zero ;  and  that  all  parts  of  the  upper 
chord  are  compressed,  and  of  the  lower  are  extended.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  first  one  is  extended  or  compressed, 
and  hence,  the  rule  is  easily  applied. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  consider  some  cases  in  which  the  axis  of 
T  intersects  more  than  three  bars. 

CTo  be  Continaed.) 


Mons.  Crepin's  Experiments  on  Baltic  Timber  Creosoted  under 

BetheWs  Process, 

[Annales  des  Travaux  Pablics  de  Belgique.] 

Iran  ttie  Loud.  Pnetlc»l  Mflchank's  Joomal,  Ansoit,  1864. 

The  experiments  undertaken  by  me  in  1857,  at  Ostend,  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  preservation  of  timber  prepared  with  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  timber  prepared  with  creosote  oil,  when  placed  in  the  sea, 
and  the  relative  resistance  of  such  differently  prepared  timber  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Teredo  worm,  have  been  previously  given  to  the  scien- 
tific world. 
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1  have  proceeded  with  these  experiments,  and  having  again  minntel  j 
inspected  the  creosoted  wood,  I  am  able  to  say  that  it  presents  no 
trace  of  the  Teredo,  and  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The 
experiments,  I  believe,  may  be  now  taken  as  decisive,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  well  creosoted  fir  timber,  prepared  with  creosote  oil  of 
good  quality,  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo,  and  is  certain 
to  last  for  a  long  time. 

Let  Tis  sum  up  the  results  of  these  experiments,  or,  at  least,  such 
as  apply  to  the  timber  submerged  in  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  Te- 
redo's attacks.  This  timber  is  placed  exactly  1*90  met.  (6  ft.  8  ins.) 
above  the  low-water  mark  of  spring  tides,  so  that  the  pieces  between 
2  met.  and  2*60  met.  (6  ft.  7  ins.  and  8  ft.  7  ins.)  long  are  left  partly 
dry  twice  in  the  day.  The  Teredo  greatly  abounds  at  Ostend,  and 
has  been  found  in  all  situations  below  1*90  met.  (6  ft.  8  ins.)  above  the 
low- water  mark  of  spring  tides. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  the  month  of  October,  1857,  I  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  line  marking  1*90  met.  (6  ft.  8  ins.)  above  the  water 
mark,  upon  the  piles  of  the  east  pier — 

1.  Three  pieces  of  creosoted  fir,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  lot 
of  wood  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  State  Railway. 

2.  Three  pieces  of  beech  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

3.  One  piece  of  fir,  and  one  piece  of  beech  wood,  not  prepared  in 
any  way. 

Thefirit  Inspection^  1859. — In  the  beginning  of  January,  1859, 
the  above  mentioned  pieces  were  taken  down  and  inspected. 

It  was  found  that  the  piece  of  fir  unprepared  was  much  perforated 
by  the  Teredo ;  that  the  piece  of  beech  unprepared  was  perforated  from 
one  end  to  the  other  ;  that  the  pieces  prepared  with  sulphate  of  cop- 
per were  all  three  eaten  by  the  Teredo ;  and  that  the  three  pieces  of 
creosoted  fir  alone  were  intact,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  Teredo. 

The  three  last  mentioned  pieces  alone  were  replaced,  a  slice  having 
been  previously  cut  off  from  each  as  a  specimen ;  in  two  of  the  pieces 
the  sawn  surface  was  covered  with  fiat-headed  nails,  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  third,  this  precaution  was  purposely  omitted. 

The  second  Inspection^  1860. — The  second  inspection  of  the  three 
pieces  of  creosoted  wood  took  place  in  March,  1860. 

Traces  of  the  Teredo  were  discoverable  in  the  piece,  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  which  had  not  been  covered  with  the  flat-headed  nails ;  but  the 
two  other  pieces  were  altogether  intact.  Upon  the  heart  wood  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  sides,  which  probably  had  not  been  very  fully  im- 
pregnated with  creosote,  some  very  small  holes  of  young  Teredos  were 
discovered,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate 
it  at  all.    The  two  latter  pieces  were  replaced. 

The  third  Examination^  1862.— In  the  early  part  of  July,  1862, 
the  two  pieces  replaced  in  1860  were  re-examined,  and  presented  no 
signs  of  the  Teredo.     They  were  then  replaced  as  before. 

The  fourth  Examination^  1864. — The  two  pieces  replaced  in  1862 
were  examined  upon  January  21st,  1864,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
they  presented  no  trace  of  the  Teredo,  and  no  sign  of  decay  of  any 
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kind.  These  two  pieces  are  now  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  preservation 
as  when  they  were  first  put  into  the  sea,  the  wood  has  retained  all  its 
elasticity,  and  has  acquired  a  density  which  it  did  not  possess  in  its 
unprepared  state ;  the  creosote  oil  also  appears  to  have  been  entering 
more  deeply  into  the  wood.  These  two  pieces  have  been  exposed  to 
the  Teredo  from  the  month  of  October,  1857,  to  21st  January,  1864, 
— a  period  of  more  than  six  years. 

They  had,  however,  absorbed  but  a  small  proportion  of  creosote  oil. 
They  are  now  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  The  experiment  ap- 
pears to  me  conclusive. 

However,  as  I  said  in  the  notice  of  this  experiment  inserted  in  vol- 
ume XX  of  the  ^^  Annals,"  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
was  so  good  as  to  order  some  pieces  of  wood  to  be  prepared  at  Ghent 
on  the  16th  May,  1861,  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Railway,  expressly 
for  my  use ;  and  I  accordingly  received  15  pieces  then  prepared,  with 
which  to  make  a  further  experiment  I  fixed  these  15  pieces  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  June,  1861,  upon  the  front  row  of  piles  of  the  east 
pier,  all  within  1-90  met.  (6  ft.  3  ins.)  above  the  low-water  mark  of  the 
spring  tides. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1861,  and  the  first  month  of  1862, 
three  of  these  pieces,  numbered  30,  83,  and  40,  were  swept  away  by 
the  sea,  and  lost. 

The  remaining  12  pieces  were  taken  off,  placed  on  the  quay,  and 
examined  on  the  11th  July,  1862.  After  having  ascertained  that  they 
bore  no  trace  of  the  Teredo,  I  kept  as  samples  numbers  16  and  18, 
and  replaced  the  ten  others. 

These  were  taken  down  and  examined  on  21st  January,  1864,  and 
it  was  then  again  ascertained  that  they  showed  no  trace  of  the  Teredo, 
nor  any  kind  of  alteration  or  decay. 

They  are  strongly  impregnated  with  creosote,  and  the  oil  seems  to 
have  been  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  wood.  The  wood  is  hard, 
and  retains  all  its  elasticity.  On  weighing  the  10  pieces  in  question, 
I  found  that  they  had  gained  in  weight,  upon  an  average,  6*25  kilos. 
(14  lbs)  each,  during  their  immersion  from  1862  to  1864.  In  1862 
we  found  that  they  had  scarcely  increased  in  weight  at  all,  but  the 
normal  weight  with  which  we  compared  them  was,  in  this  case,  their 
weight  as  taken  in  the  creosoting  yard  immediately  after  their  pre- 

Earation  ;  and  most  probably  this  normal  weight  would  have  been  less 
ad  they  been  weighed  in  the  first  instance  upon  their  immersion  in  the 
sea  at  Ostend. 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  the  weight  of  the  creosoted  pieces 
of  wood  is  found  to  be  increased  after  their  immersion  in  the  sea ; 
they  cannot  therefore  have  lost  in  the  sea  any  of  the  creosote  oil  with 
which  they  were  impregnated.  This  circumstance  is  probably  owing 
to  the  insolubility  of  the  oil  in  the  water,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  its 
density  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  sea  water.  It  appears  that, 
after  its  creosoting,  and  its  subsequent  immersion  in  the  sea  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  the  fir  wood  has  nearly  doubled  in  weight.  It  has 
acquired,  and  now  retains,  the  density  of  oak* 
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This  trial  of  creosoted  fir  for  marine  purposes  appears  to  me  con- 
clasive,  both  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  wood,  and  as  regards 
its  resistence  to  the  Teredo.  Experiments  made  in  England,  and  re- 
cently in  France  and  Holland,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  creosoted  fir  wood  in  Hydraulic 
engineering,  in  preference  to  oak  (the  price  of  which,  especially  for 
the  larger  pieces,  has  become  excessive),  since,  in  addition  to  its  being 
cheaper,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  creosoted  fir  lasting  longer.  The 
Government  Public  Works  Department  has  cordially  adopted  this  most 
beneficial  process,  and  constructed  part  of  the  dyke,  and  the  whole  of 
the  American  foot  passengers'  bridge  in  the  new  works  at  Ostend,  of 
creosoted  red  fir. 

At  Nieuport,  a  visitors  pier,  600  met.  (660  feet),  has  been  built  of 
creosoted  fir,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  channel;  and  the  new  pier, 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  end  of  it  into  the  sea,  will  doubt- 
less likewise  be  made  of  creosoted  fir.  Moreover,  various  sluice  gates 
at  Ostend  have  recently  been  ordered  to  be  renewed,  and  creosoted 
Baltic  fir  and  pitch  pine  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  only  things  about  which,  to  my  mind,  we  need  be  solicitous,  are 
the  proper  creoBoting  of  the  timber  with  proper  creosote  oily  and  the  use 
of  the  proper  kinds  of  timber^  viz.,  those  best  suited  to  the  process  of 
creosoting. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  resinous  descriptions  of  wood  become 
most  thoroughly  injected,  and  that  the  use  of  white  fir  should  be  dis-  ^ 
countenanced. 

I  also  think  it  right  to  mention  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sluicegates 
recently  ordered,  no  limit  has  been  fixed  to  the  quantity  of  creosote 
which  may  be  injected  into  the  wood  ;  also,  that  it  is  required  that  the 
wood  be  first  subjected  to  a  vacuum  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  barometer 
for  an  hour ;  and  immediately  after  this,  have  creosote  oil  forced  int6 
it  at  a  pressure  of  8  atmospheres  during  at  least  two  hours. 

O0n2n>,  February  5th,  1804. 

MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND   CHEMISTRY. 


An  Account  of  Balloon  Ascensions.    By  Mr.  Jambs  Glaishkr. 

From  tbo  Loodon  Athraaeum,  Oct.,  18M. 

The  Committee  on  balloon  experiments  was  appointed  last  year  for 
the  following  purposes :—  To  examine  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
air  at  different  heights  ;  to  verify  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  to  compare  the  constants  in  different  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  no  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  exception  of  preparing  an  instrument  and  apparatus  for  the 
investigation.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Fieeming  Jenkin 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
and  one  was  finished  towards  the  end  of  1863,  but  it  was  constructed 
to  be  used  with  fire  ;  it  has  sinoe  had  to  be  adapted  for  water — a  con- 
stant floif  of  which  is  necessary  in  electrical  expmriments  in  balleons* 
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This  apparatus  Mr.  Glaisher  was  requested  by  the  Gotntnittee  not  to 
use,  as  thej  felt  that  these  instruments,  if  exerting  no  influence  while 
the  balloon  was  rising,  might,  when  it  was  falling,  throw  considerable 
doubt  on  the  experiments  relating  to  humidity.  With  respect  to  the 
second  of  these  objects,  the  verifying  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature in  different  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  Committee  con- 
sidered would  be  best  attained  by  taking  as  many  observations  aj 
possible,  at  times  in  the  year,  and  at  times  in  the  day,  at  which  no 
experiments  had  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
laws  which  hold  good  at  noon  apply  equally  well  at  all  other  times  of 
the  day.  The  Committee  have  always  pressed  the  importance  of  mag- 
netic observations  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air ;  the  Astronomer 
Iloyal  suggesting  the  use  of  a  horizontal  magnet,  and  taking  the  times 
of  its  vibration  at  different  elevations,  a  method  which  is  seldom  practi- 
cable, owing  to  the  almost  constant  revolution  of  the  balloon.  To 
obviate  this.  Dr.  Lloyd  suggested  the  use  of  a  dipping-needle,  placed 
horizontally  when  on  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  magnet  above  it,  so 
that,  when  in  the  balloon,  the  deviation  from  horizontality  might  be 
BOticed,  and  which  deviation  would  be  independent  of  rotary  motion 
of  the  balloon.  The  latter  method  has  not  yet  been  tried,  Dr.  Lloyd 
•wishing  some  experiments  to  be  made  before  the  instrument  was  con- 
structed ;  at  Newcastle  a  very  general  wish  being  expressed  that  very 
high  ascents  should  not  again  be  attempted,  none  above  five  miles  had 
since  been  made.  Mr.  Glaisher  then  gave  an  account  of  the  ascents 
made  by  him  during  the  past  year.  The  first  was  from  Newcastle, 
on  the  31st  of  August.  The  balloon  left  the  earth  at  6h.  12m.  P.M., 
with  a  north  wind,  and  descended  at  five  minutes  past  7,  at  Pittington, 
near  Durham.  The  decrease  of  temperature  within  the  first  200  feet 
of  the  earth  in  this  ascent  was  very  remarkable,  no  such  rapid  de- 
crease having  been  found  in  any  other  ascents.  On  the  ground  the 
temperature  was  64^,  and  by  the  time  200  feet  had  been  attained,  a 
decrease  of  8  degrees  had  taken  place,  the  temperature  being  56^ ; 
from  this  height  to  1200  feet,  there  was  but  little  change,  and  above 
this  the  temperature  decreased  from  2^  to  Z\^  in  each  succeeding 
1000  feet,  up  to  7000  feet  when  the  balloon  entered  a  relatively 
warmer  current  of  air.  The  second  ascent,  on  the  29th  of  September 
1863,  was  from  Wolverhampton.  The  gas  on  this  occasion  had  been 
prepared  in  July,  expressly  for  a  high  ascent  intended  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  Newcastle  Meeting,  but  circumstances  prevented  this 
being  made,  and  the  gas  was  obligingly  stored  in  the  gasometer  by  the 
directors  of  the  gas-works.  The  balloon  left  at  7h.  48m.  A.M.,  wind 
S'W.  At  8200  feet  there  were  two  layers  of  clouds  below  the  balloon 
and  very  dense  clouds  above.  When  at  11,000  feet,  the  clouds  were 
still  a  mile  higher ;  there  was  a  sea  of  blue-tinged  cloud  below,  and 
peeps  of  the  earth  was  seen  through  the  breaks.  At  13,000  feet, 
high  clouds  were  still  above ;  but  after  this  they  bema  to  dissipate, 
and  at  9h.  SSm.,  at  14,000  feet,  the  sun  shone  brighdy.  Ten  minutes 
afterwards  the  travelers  discovered  the  Wash  at  a  distaaoe  of  only 
(en  miles,  and  were  compelled  to  descend.    A  south-west  gale  wif 
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blowing,  and  so  strong  was  the  wind  that  on  the  grapnels  taking  the 
ground  near  Sleaford,  at  lOh.  SOm.,  the  balloon  was  rent  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  this  ascent  warm  currents  were  met  with  at  8000  and 
13,500  feet.  In  the  descent  a  warm  current  was  passed  through, 
extending  from  14,000  to  9000  feet.  Temperature  at  the  ground  on 
leaving  48° ;  at  time  of  descent  53°.  On  passing  out  of  the  mist  at 
3000  feet  the  humidity  declined  to  58"^  at  8000  feet ;  here  there  were 
dense  clouds  above  and  below;  at  9000  feet  the  humidity  was  71°; 
and  then  the  air  became  suddenly  dry.  The  third  ascent  was  made 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  4h.  29m.,  P.M.,  on  the  9th  of  October. 
In  seventeen  minutes  it  was  7300  feet  high,  and  directly  over  London 
Bridge,  and  all  the  vast  number  of  buildings  comprising  the  whole  of 
London  could  be  clearly  seen.  There  were  neither  warm  nor  cold 
currents  met  with  on  this  day.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
having  granted  permission  to  the  Committee  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  faciUties  afforded  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  the  ascent  of 
the  12th  of  January  was  made  from  thence.  It  was  intended  to  have 
been  made  on  the  21st  of  December  previous,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  balloon  had  been  partially  inflated.  It  left  at  2h.  7m.  P.M., 
and  in  14  minutes  had  crossed  the  Tilbury  Railway,  and  was  over 
Hainault  Forest ;  at  3h.  81m.  the  height  of  12,000  feet  was  attained, 
when  the  balloon  began  to  descend  and  touched  the  ground  at  4h.  10m. 
at  Lakenbeath.  On  the  earth  the  wind  was  S.E. ;  at  1300  feet  a 
strong  S.W.  current  was  entered,  in  which  the  balloon  continued  up 
to  4000  feet,  when  the  wind  changed  to  S.  At  8000  feet  the  wind 
changed  to  S.S.W.,  and  afterwards  to  S.S.E.  At  11,000  feet,  fine 
granular  snow  was  met  with ;  and  the  balloon  passed  through  snow 
on  descending,  till  within  8000  feet  of  the  earth.  Clouds  were  entered 
at  7000  feet,  which  merged  at  about  6000  feet  into  mist.  This  ascent 
is  the  only  one  ever  made  in  January  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
fifth  ascent  was  designed  to  have  been  made  as  near  the  21st  of 
March  as  possible,  but  through  adverse  weather,  was  deferred  to  tbe 
6th  of  April.  The  balloon  left  Woolwich  at  4h.  7m.  P.M.,  with  a  S.E. 
wind,  ascending  evenly  at  the  rate  of  1000  feet  in  about  three  minutes, 
till  11,000  feet  was  attained  at  4h.  87m.  It  descended  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Park,  near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent.  Its  course  was  most  remarkable, 
having  passed  over  the  Thames  into  Essex ;  the  balloon,  unknown  to 
the  aeronauts,  must  have  re-passed  the  river  and  moved  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction,  and  so  continued  till  it  approached  the  earth,  when 
it  again  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first.  The  ascent  is  re- 
markable for  the  small  decrease  in  temperature  with  increase  of  eleva- 
tion. The  air  at  the  period  of  starting  was  45}^,  and  did  not  decline 
at  all  until  after  reaching  300  feet,  after  which  it  decreased  gradually 
to  83^  at  4300  feet.  A  warm  current  was  then  entered,  and  the  tem- 
perature increased  till  7500  feet  was  attained,  when  40°  were  attained, 
Doing  the  same  as  had  been  experienced  at  1500  feet.  It  then  de- 
creased to  34^  at  8800  feet,  and  then  increased  slowly  to  37''  at  11,000 
feet,  a  temperature  which  had  been  experienced  at  the  heights  of 
8500,  6500,  and  8000  feet  in  ascending.    After  the  great  injury  to 
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the  balloon  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  addition  to  the  repairs  it 
had  previously  undergone,  Mr.  Coxwell  did  not  consider  it,  after  the 
additional  rough  usage  in  the  last  two  voyages,  safe  for  extreme  high 
ascents,  and  determined  to  build  a  new  one ;  which  he  did,  capable  of 
containing  10,000  cubic  feet  more  gas  than  the  old  one,  so  that,  if 
need  be,  two  observers  could  ascend  together  to  the  height  of  five 
miles.     A  new  balloon,  however,  needs  trying  in  low  ascents  until  it 
proves  gas-tight,  before  it  can  be  used  for  great  elevations ;  and,  on 
June  13,  it  was  therefore  started  on  a  small  ascent  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  7  o'clock ;  the  sky  cloudless  and  the  air  perfectly  clear, 
except  in  the  direction  of  London.     An  elevation  of  1000  feet    was 
reached  in  1^  minute,  3000  feet  at  7h.  8mi,  when  the  balloon   de- 
scended to  2300  feet,  and  then  re-ascended  to  3400,  when,  after  a 
slight  dip,  it  again  ascended  to  3550  feet,  the  highest  point  by  7h. 
28m.,  and  then,  after  some  oscillations,  began  its  downward  course 
at  7h.  50m.  from  2800  feel,  reaching  the  ground  at  East  Homdon, 
five  miles  from  Brentwood,  at  8h.  14m.     The  remarkable  feature  in 
this  voyage  being  that  below  1800  feet  elevation  there  was  scarcely 
any  change  of  temperature  until  the  earth  was  reached.     This  fact, 
of  no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  sunset,  was 
very  remarkable,  for  it  indicated  that  if  such  be  a  law,  the  law  of  de- 
crease of  temperature  with  increase  of  elevation  may  be  reversed  at 
night  for  some  distance  from  the  earth.     June  20th  the  balloon  left 
Derby,  at  17  minutes  past  6,  P.M.,   and  descended  near  Newark. 
June  27,  the  balloon  ascended  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  6h.  33^m., 
the  sky  cloudy,  wind  west.  The  descent  was  made  on  Romney  Marsh, 
5  miles  from  the  shore.  These  several  trial  trips  of  the  new  balloon  were 
made,  and  it  was  gradually  becoming  gas-tight,  when  its  lamentable 
destruction  at  Leicester  took  place.     The  mayor  of  that  town  has 
recently  presided  over  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions to  assist  Mr.   Coxwell  to  re-build  a  new  balloon  ;  and  we 
concur  in  Mr.  Glaisher's  wish  that  the  town  of  Leicester  and  the 
Foresters'   Society  will  soon  remove  the  stigma  resting  upon  them. 
Mr.  Coxwell  since  then  has  had  recourse  to  the  old  balloon,  which  he 
had  repaired  as  best  he  could,  and  the  next  and  last  ascent  of  which 
Mr.  Glaisher  had  to  speak,  was  made  with  it,  on  August  29,  from  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  4h.  6m.     The  difference  between  the  temperatures 
of  the  air  and  those  of  the  dew-point  in  this  ascent  was  rather  re- 
markable.    The  most  important  point  in  the  past  year's  experiments 
are  : — That   though   the   law    of  decrease   of    temperature    under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  the  Summer  months  is  pretty  well  deter- 
mined, we  cannot  say  such  a  law  holds  good  throughout  the  year ; 
nor  can  we  say  that  the  laws  which  are  in  force  during  the  day  will 
be  in  force  at  night.     In  carrying  out  these  experiments,  Mr.  Glai- 
sher said  he  had  freely  given  up  all  his  leisure,  and  that  Mr.  Coxwell 
had  done  the  same  in  the  most  unselfish  manner ;  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generous  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coxwell  had  entered  into 
these  experiments,  they  never  could  have  been  made,  except  at  a 
multiple  of  the  cost  that  had  been  incurred. 
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Prf>eeedtng$  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler 
ExplosionSy  Manchester. 

Jnm  the  London  Meebaniet'  MagasiM,  Jnl7, 1864. 
[Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  July  26, 1B64.] 

During  the  last  month  218  engines  have  been  examined,  and  827 
Boilers,  14  of  the  latter  being  examined  specially,  and  6  of  them  tested 
with  hydraulic  pressure.  Of  the  boiler  examinations,  259  have  been 
external,  11  internal,  and  57  thorough.  In  the  boilers  examined,  178 
defects  have  been  discovered,  3  of  them  being  dangerous. 

No.  17  explosion  occurred  during  last  month,  but  as  the  investiga- 
tion into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  was  not  completed 
when  the  last  monthly  report  was  issued,  its  consideration  was  post- 
poned till  the  present  occasion,  and  may  now  be  entered  upon. 

Much  as  has  already  been  stated  in  these  reports  as  to  the  treacher- 
ous character  of  externally  fired  boilers;  and  the  danger  attendant 
upon  their  use,  yet  another  fatal  explosion  of  one  of  this  class  has  to 
be  recorded,  which  occurred,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  boiler  under  the 
inspection  of  this  Association.  By  this  explosion  three  pjersons  were 
killed,  and  two  others  injured,  one  of  them  very  seriously;  while  its 
occurrence  only  corroborates  the  views  already  expressed,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  the  warnings  which  have  been  given. 

The  boiler  in  question  was  the  centre  one  of  a  series  of  three,  work- 
ing at  a  colliery,  all  of  them  being  of  plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  con- 
struction, externally  fired,  and  each  set  with  a  flash  flue.  The  length 
of  the  boiler  was  37  ft.,  its  diameter  6  ft.  6  ins.,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  plates  from  8-8ths  to  7-16ths*in. ;  while  the  safety  valve  was  loaded 
to  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  was  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive for  a  boiler  of  such  dimensions.  It  rent,  as  is  so  usual  in  these 
cases,  through  the  line  of  rivet  holes  at  one  of  the  transverse  seams, 
starting,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  bottom,  and  then  running  round 
the  entire  shell,  and  thus  separating  it  into  two  pieces.  In  this  in- 
stance the  rupture  occurred  about  mid-way  in  the  length  of  the  boiler, 
the  firing  end  containing  five  widths  or  belts  of  plate,  and  being  about 
17  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  the  chimney  end  containing  six  widths  of  plate, 
and  being  about  19  ft.  6  ins.  long.  These  portions  of  the  boiler  flew 
in  opposite  directions,  the  firing. end  to  a  distance  of  about  170  yds. 
from  its  original  seat,  and  the  chimney  end  about  130  yards,  or  up- 
wards of  l-6th  of  a  mile  apart.  "^  n 

The  greater  portion  of  the  water  with  which  the  exploded  boiler 
was  fed  was  drawn  from  the  workings  of  the  pit,  and  was  of  a  sedi- 
mentary character ;  while  it  was  pumped  into  the  boiler  cold,  and,  in 
addition,  the  firing  appears  to  have  been  severe.  These  are  trying  con- 
ditions for  an  externally  fired  boiler,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  the  seams  of  rivets  over  the  fire  gave  way  repeatedly ;  indeed 
such  frequent  repair  was  needed  that  as  much  as  .£200,  as  the  proprie- 
tor stated  at  the  inquest,  had  been  expended  in  consequence  on  two 
of  the  boilers,  though  only  three  years  old,  the  third  one  being  new, 
and  not  as  yet  set  to  work.     Only  a  few  months  ago  the  exploded 
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boiler  had  been  newly  bottomed  at  the  furnace  end  for  about  half  its 
length,  fi^e  of  the  belts  or  widths  of  plate  at  the  part  over  the  fire 
having  been  renewed,  and  it  was  where  the  new  work  joined  on  to  the 
old  that  the  rent  commenced ;  the  rent  running  from  rivet  hole  to  rivet 
hole  through  the  old  plate  which  formed  the  inner  overlap,  while  the 
new  work  did  not  give  way.  This  rent  did  not  run  round  the  entire 
seam  of  rivets  instantaneously,  but  opened  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
bottom  in  the  first  instance,  and  remained  so  for  some  days  preTioos 
to  the  explosion.  The  attendants  became  aware  of  its  existence  fron 
the  leakage  that  occurred,  and,  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  explo* 
sion,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  boilers  got  inside  the  one  in  question 
and,  assisted  by  the  smith,  patched  it  in  the  following  way : — In  the 
first  instance,  they  drove  out  four  of  the  rivets,  then  laid  over  the  crack 
a  plate,  which  they  daubed  with  horse  dung,  in  order  to  make  good 
the  joint  and  stop  the  leakage,  fastening  the  plate  down  by  four  bolts 
passed  through  the  holes  in  the  shell  from  which  they  had  previously 
knocked  out  the  rivets.  In  this  plastered  state  the  boiler  worked  on 
from  the  Monday  morning  till  the  following  Saturday,  when  the  ex- 
plosion took  places 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  first,  but  the  third  time  that 
this  system  of  patching  had  been  adopted  with  this  boiler,  the  identi* 
cal  plate  used  in  this  instance  having  been  employed  before  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  foreman  stating  that  he  had  been  shown  how  to  do 
it  by  the  boiler-makers  when  previously  executing  some  repairs  at  the 
colliery. 

To  those  who  still  continue  the  use  of  these  externally  fired  boilers 
the  recommendations  previously  given  can  only  be  repeated,  viz : — 

Ist.  Heat  the  feed-water  before  its  introduction  to  the  boiler,  and 
disperse  it  by  means  of  a  perforated  pipe  carried  horizontally  for 
several  feet  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  prevent  its  im* 
pingement  on  any  particular  spot,  especially  near  the  firing  end. 

2d.  Where  the  water  is  at  all  sedimentary  an  efficient  blow-out  ap- 
paratus should  bo  attached  and  regularly  used.  Surface  blowing  out 
by  means  of  a  scum  pipe  is  particularly  adapted  to  externally  fired 
boilers. 

8d.  Do  not  allow  the  flames  to  act  too  intensely  on  any  one  spot, 
but  spread  the  action  over  as  extended  a  surface  as  possible,  and  lower 
the  fire  bars  should  any  signs  of  distress  appear  at  the  seams  of  rivets. 

4th.  Have  a  spare  boiler,  so  that  defects  may  be  suitably  repaired 
immediately  on  detection,  and  the  boilers  regularly  cleaned  out  with- 
out the  necessity  of  Sunday  work,  a  practice  which  is  unadvisable 
though  regarded  only  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  is  demoraliz- 
ing in  its  influence  upon  the  workmen,  and  expensive  to  the  steam 
user. 

5th«  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  secure  good 
workmanship  and  material  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
consider  that  externally  fired  boilera  are  better  for  being  made  of  thick 
plates.  Those  under  inspection  which  have  given  the  least  trouble 
KaT6  not  been  more  than  three-eighths  of  .an  inch  in  thickness^  and  it 
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is  thought  that  in  plain  cylindrical  boilers  this  thickness  should  not 
be  exceeded.  In  effecting  repairs,  as  well  as  in  the  first  constrnctioni 
the  rivet  holes  should  be  brought  fairly  one  over  the  other,  without  strain- 
ing, while  drifting  should  not  be  allowed.  In  putting  in  new  plates  to 
old  boilers,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  advisable  to  cut  away  the  old  line 
of  rivet  holes  and  drill  new  ones ;  while  the  new  work  should  rather 
be  thinner  than  the  old,  instead  of  being  thicker,  as  it  sometimes  is. 
These  are,  however,  but  ameliorative  measures ;  while  it  is  thought  a 
more  radical  cure  would  be  found  in  condemning  these  plain  cylindri- 
cal externally  fired  boilers  altogether  and  adopting  those  internally 
fired  in  their  place.  It  surely  is  no  argument  to  object  that  the  Lan* 
cashire  type  of  boiler,  though  successfully  introduced  into  mills,  is 
inapplicable  to  colliery  purposes  on  account  of  the  rough  usage  to 
which  it  would  be  exposed,  since  this  is  to  make  carelessness  its  own 
excuse,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement.  Although  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
Association  must  receive  the  co-operation  of  its  members  if  it  is  to  pro- 
tect their  boilers  from  explosion,  and  all  its  responsibility  must  clearly 
cease,  if  between  the  times  of  its  periodical  inspection,  the^ boilers  are 
allowed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  be  patched  and  plastered  with- 
out Its  knowledge. 


Lecture  on  Light,    By  Professor  RoscoE. 

Prom  the  London  Mechanka*  Magasine,  Septembar,  18M. 
Read  before  the  British  Anociation. 

The  light  emitted  by  burning  magnesium  wire  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  chemical  rays — so  much  so  that  this  light  may  be  used  instead  of 
sunlight  for  the  purpose  of  photography.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
I  will  endeavor,  with  Mr.  Brother's  assistance,  to  take  a  photograph 
of  our  President,  if  he  will  kindly  permit  me  to  do  so.  [Sir  Charles 
Lyell  here  took  a  seat  in  front  of  the  white  board,  and,  oy  the  light 
of  burning  magnesium  wire,  a  negative  was  taken,  from  which  a  print 
was  obtained  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  a  capital  positive  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light  before  the 
audience  dispersed.  The  result  was  loudly  cheered.]  The  spectrum 
of  burning  magnesium  is  exceedingly  rich  in  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays,  partly  due  to  the  incandescent  vapor  of  magnesia,  and  partly  to 
the  intensely  heated  magnesia  formed  by  the  combustion.  So  long 
ago  as  1859  the  chemically  active  power  possessed  by  this  light,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sun,  was  determined,  and  the  use  of  this  light 
for  the  purpose  of  photography  was  proposed.  It  was  shown  that  a 
burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire,  which  seen  from  a  point  at  the  sea 
level,  has  an  apparent  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  effects  on 
that  point  the  same  amount  of  chemical  action  as  the  sun  would  do  if 
shining  from  a  cloudless  sky  at  a  height  of  99  dege.  53  mins.  above 
the  horizon*  On  comparing  the  visible  brightness  of  these  two  sources 
of  light,  it  was  found  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  disk  as  measured  by 
the  eye,  is  524  times  as  great  as  that  of  burning  magnesium  when  the  sun's 
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zenith  distance  is  67  degs.  22  mins.;  whilst  at  the  same  zenith  distance 
the  sun's  chemical  brightness  is  only  five  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value 
of  this  light  as  a  source  of  the  chemically  active  rays  for  photographic 
purposes  becomes  at  once  apparent.  In  the  memoirs  published  in  the 
above  year  it  is  stated  that  the  steady  and  equable  light  evolved  by 
magnesium  wire  burning  in  the  air,  and  the  immense  chemical  action 
thus  produced,  render  this  source  of  light  valuable  as  a  simple  means 
of  obtaining  a  given  quantity  of  chemical  illumination,  and  that  the 
combustion  of  this  metal  constitutes  so  definite  and  simple  a  source  of 
light  for  the  purposes  of  photo-chemical  measurement,  that  the  wide 
distribution  of  magnesium  becomes  desirable.  The  application  of  this 
metal  as  a  source  of  light  may  become  even  of  technical  importance. 
A  burning  magnesium  wire,  of  the  thickness  of  0-297  millimetre, 
evolves  as  much  light  as  74  stearine  candles,  of  which  5  go  to  the 
pound.  If  this  light  lasted  one  minute,  0'987  metre  of  wire,  weighing 
0-120  gramme,  would  be  burnt.  In  order  to  produce  a  light  equal  to 
74  stearine  candles  burning  for  20  hours,  whereby  about  20  lbs.  of 
stearine  is  consumed,  72-02  grammes  (two-and-a-half  ounces)  of  mag- 
nesium would  be  required.  The  magnesium  wire  can  be  easily  pre- 
pared by  forcing  out  the  metal  from  a  heated  steel  press  having  a  fine 
opening  at  bottom ;  this  wire  might  be  rolled  up  in  coils  upon  a  spindle, 
which  could  be  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work,  and  thus  the  end  of  the 
wire  guided  by  passing  through  a  groove  or  between  rollers,  could  be 
continually  pushed  forward  into  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp  flame,  in  which  it 
would  burn. 

The  manufacture  of  this  metal  is  now  carried  on  under  Mr.  Son- 
stadt's  patent,  by  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company  of  Manchester,  and 
the  light  evolved  by  the  burning  wire  is  likely  to  be  applied  to  very 
many  technical  purposes. 

Some  persons  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  it  may  be  used 
for  illuminating  our  streets,  and  I  understand  that  the  gentlemen  who 
manufactured  the  metal  have  an  application  from  the  managers  of  the 
gas  works  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  seem  to  think  it  would  be  better  for 
them  there  to  light  with  magnesium  wire  instead  of  gas.  I  believe 
this  is  a  serious  proposal,  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  it  will  be 
carried  out  in  practice.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me. 


Oun  Cotton* 

From  the  London  Meefamiitoi'  Ifagasiiio,  Septeoibtr,  1864. 

Messrs.  Pelouze  and  Maurey,  in  a  memoir  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  state  it  as  their  opinion, 
derived  from  a  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  of  gun 
cotton,  that  that  explosive  compound,  if  now  better  known  as  far  as 
its  composition,  mode  of  production,  and  properties  are  concerned,  is 
still,  with  regard  to  its  employment  in  fire-arms,  in  the  same  position 
as  it  was  in  1846.  *^  Nothing,  in  fact  authorizes  us  to  believe  that 
it  is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  either  to  prevent 
its  spontaneous  combustion  or  to  correct  in  a  practical  manner  it  lia^ 
bility  to  burst  the  weapons  at  present  used  for  gunpowder."  , 
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On  Machinery  for,  the  Manufacture  of  Plate  Glass.    By  Mr. 
Gborgb  H.  Daglish,  of  St.  Helen's. 

Prom  Kewton'B  London  Joanud  of  Arts,  July,  1864. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  production  of  plate  glass  in  England 
has  been  quadrupled,  whilst  in  the  same  time  the  price  has  been 
diminished  fully  one-half.  The  present  extent  of  the  manufacture  in 
this  country  is  about  85,000  square  feet  per  week,  whilst  about  12,000 
square  feet  per  week  of  foreign  plate  glass  is  imported.  The  foreign 
glass  has  obtained  a  preference,  from  its  superior  lightness  of  color, 
which  arises  from  the  greater  purity  of  the  materials  that  it  is  made  of, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  sand,  of  which  the  foreign  makers  have 
an  abundant  supply,  of  great  purity  and  light  color,  as  seen  from  the 
exhibited  specimens  of  English  and  foreign  sand. 

Under  the  influence  of  competition,  the  English  manufacturers  have 
lately  commenced  an  extensive  course  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  quality  of  their  plate  glass,  and  also  reducing  the  cost  of 
manufacture;  and  in  some  instances  very  decided  success  has  thus  far 
been  the  result.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  the  sand  em- 
ployed at  the  British  Plate  Glass  Works  at  Ravenhead,  near  St.  Helen's, 
is  now  imported  from  France  ;  and  every  precaution  is  adopted  to  en- 
sure as  far  as  possible  the  chemical  purity  of  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  glass.  At  these  works,  also,  two  of  Mr.  Siemen's  regenerative  gas 
furnaces  have  been  erected  for  melting  the  materials ;  and,  from  the 
absence  of  smoke  and  dust  in  them,  and  the  facilities  they  afford  for 
regulating  the  heat,  these  furnaces  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
desired  results.  Under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  glass  now 
manufactured  is  fully  equal  to ,  the  best  samples  of  the  French  pro- 
duction. 

As  time  is  money,  any  improvement  which  tends  to  expedite  the 
manufacture  of  glass  is  of  importance.  This  is  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  process  of  annealing.  After  the  materials  have  undergone  the 
process  of  melting  in  the  furnace,  and  are  considered  in  a  fit  state  for 
casting,  the  pot  containing  the  melted  mass  is  taken  to  the  castin;;; 
table,  and  its  contents  poured  out  on  one  end  of  the  table,  in  front  of 
a  large  cast  iron  roller;  the  material  is  then  spread  out  by  passing  the 
roller  over  the  surface  of  the  table;  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  glass 
being  regulated  by  strips  of  iron  placed  along  each  side  of  the  table, 
on  which  the  ends  of  the  roller  run.  As  soon  as  the  plate  of  glass  is 
sufficiently  solidified  to  bear  removal,  it  is  introduced  into  an  annealing 
oven,  there  to  be  gradually  reduced  in  temperature  or  "annealed," 
until  it  is  fit  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  risk  of  fracture. 
This  process  of  annealing  used  formerly  to  occupy  upwards  of  a  fort* 
night;  but,  from  the  improved  arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
annealing  oven,  it  is  now  completed  in  four  days.  Thus  three  times 
the  quantity  of  glass  can  now  be  annealed  in  each  oven,  compared  with 
what  was  formerly  considered  possible ;  and  consequently  a  large  outlay 
in  building  and  in  space  has  been  saved,  since  only  one  layer  of  plates 
can  be  placed  in  the  oven  at  one  time;  no  method  of  piling  the  plates' 
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being  considered  practicable,  or  even  safe.  The  chemical  difficalties 
and  manipulation  in  producing  the  raw  material  have  thus  been  yery 
satisfactorily  oVercome ;  but  the  problem  of  carrying  out  the  necessary 
improvements  in  the  subsequent  mechanical  operations  has  not  perhaps 
been  so  completely  solved,  though  considerable  strides  have  been  made 
in  that  direction  also. 

The  plates  of  glass,  when  taken  from  the  annealing  ovens,  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  particularly  on  the  surface  which  has  been  upper- 
most in  the  process  of  casting, — that  surface  being  undulated  or  wavy 
after  the  passage  of  the  roller  over  it  whilst  in  a  semi-fluid  state ;  the 
lower  side,  too,  is  affected  by  any  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the 
casting  table,  and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  floor  of  the  annealing 
oven ;  and  both  sides  of  the  plates  are  also  covered  with  a  hard  skin, 
semi-opaque.  The  plates  vary  in  size,  the  largest  being  about  17  feet 
long  by  9^  feet  wide,  and  the  thickness  varies,  according  to  the  size, 
from  f-inch  to  f-inch.  The  first  process  to  which  the  plates  arc  sub- 
mitted is  that  of  grinding,  to  take  off  the  hard  skin  and  reduce  the 
surface  to  a  uniform  plane,  which  is  performed  by  the  application  of 
sand  and  water.  The  second  process  is  that  of  smoothing,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  first  process,  but  performed  with  emery  of  seven 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  so  as  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  glass 
for  the  final  process  of  polishing.  This  last  process  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  oxide  of  iron  employed  in  a  moist  state. 

The  machine  in  general  use  for  grinding  is  that  which  was  originally 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  glass  manufacture,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  designed  by  James  Watt.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  fly-frame,"  machine.  It  consists  of  two  benches  of  stone, 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  plate  of  glass,  and  placed  about  12  f^et 
apart :  on  these  benches  the  plates  of  glass  are  fixed  by  plaster  of  Paris. 
Each  bench  has  a  runner  frame  made  of  wood,  about  8  feet  long  by  4^ 
feet  wide,  shod  on  the  under  side  with  plates  of  iron  about  4  ins.  broad 
and  |-inch  thick,  and  provided  with  a  strong  wrought  iron  stud  on  the 
upper  side,  by  which  it  is  moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
The  gearing  for  driving  these  two  runner  frames  is  placed  between  the 
two  benches,  and  consists  of  a  square  cast  iron  fly  frame,  with  two  fiat 
bars  hinged  to  it  on  opposite  sides,  extending  over  each  bench,  and 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  long  chains,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  radiate 
freely  in  every  direction:  this  is  called  the  "fly  frame,"  from  the 
peculiar  motion  given  to  it,  and  each  of  the  runner  frames  is  connected 
to  it  by  a  central  stud  working  loosely  in  the  slot  between  the  flat  bars. 
The  fly  frame  receives  its  motion  from  an  upright  spindle,  which  is 
driven  from  the  main  line  of  shafting  by  a  pair  of  bevil  wheels,  with  a 
friction  clutch  for  throwing  in  and  out  of  gear.  On  the  top  of  the 
spindle  is  a  wrought  iron  arm  or  crank  carrying  a  movable  stud,  which 
works  in  a  bush  in  the  centre  of  the  fly  frame.  Round  the  centre 
spindle  are  also  four  other  spindles,  equidistant  from  the  centre  spindle 
and  from  one  another,  each  carrying  on  the  top  a  wrought  iron  crank 
arm,  with  movable  stud,  similar  to  the  centre  one :  these  studs  seve- 
rally work  in  bushes  at  each  corner  of  the  fly  frame.    Hence,  when 
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motion  is  given  to  the  centre  spindle,  the  fly  frame  is  carried  round  by 
the  stud  on  the  crank  arm,  while  its  sides  are  always  kept  parallel  to 
their  original  position  by  the  four  corner  cranks.'  The  two  runner 
frames,  being  connected  by  their  central  stud  to  the  arms  of  the  fly 
frame,  receive  the  same  circular  motion  as  the  fly  frame  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  left  free  to  revolve  round  their  own  centres,  which 
they  do  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  varying  friction  of 
the  grinding  surfaces.  The  grinding  motion  being  thus  obtained,  sand 
and  water  are  constantly  applied,  until  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  free  from  all  defects ;  the  sand  is  then  washed 
off  the  glass,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  smoothing  process  is  commenced 
on  the  same  machine,  by  substituting  the  coarser  qualities  of  emery  in 
place  of  the  sand.  The  plate  of  glass  is  then  removed  from  the  bench, 
turned  over  and  replaced  on  the  bench,  and  submitted  to  the  same  pro- 
cess on  the  other  side.  The  speed  at  which  the  fly  frame  is  driven  is 
about  forty  revolutions  per  minute.  As  the  runner  frame  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  act  upon  the  entire  surface  of  a  large  plate  of  glass  at 
one  time,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  operation,  and  shift  the  position 
of  the  runner  frame  as  the  work  requires  it,  by  inserting  the  centre 
stud  of  the  runner  frame  in  a  different  portion  of  the  slot  between  the 
fly  frame  bars. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  principal  part  of  the  operation  of 
Bmoothing  was  effected  by  manual  labor, — the  operation  being  per- 
formed by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  glass  together,  and  applying  emery 
powder  between  them.  Great  care  is  requisite,'as  the  work  approaches 
completion,  that  no  scratching  shall  take  place;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  hand  labor  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  finishing  the  pro- 
cess, the  slightest  scratch  being  immediately  felt  by  a  practised  hand, 
whilst  a  single  stray  particle  of  grit  on  a  machine  would  spoil  the  whole 
surface  before  it  was  perceived.  About  1857  Mr.  Crossley  introduced 
a  machine  for  smoothing  the  plates  of  glass,  which  so  far  succeeded,  that 
the  nicety  of  the  hand-touch  is  only  required  for  the  final  part  of  the 
operation.  This  smoothing  machine  is  exceedingly  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. It  consists  of  a  long  wooden  bar,  connected  at  one  end  to  a 
crank  on  an  upright  spindle,  and  extending  over  the  stone  bench  on 
'which  the  plate  of  glass  is  laid:  two  runner  frames  of  wood  are  attached 
to  the  bar,  and  on  the  under  side  of  each  frame  is  fixed  another  plate 
of  glass ;  these  are  then  laid  upon  the  glass  on  the  bench.  In  this  case 
the  runner  frames  are  only  allowed  to  partake  of  the  motion  given  to 
them  by  the  bar,  and  are  not  left  free  to  revolve  round  their  own  centres, 
as  in  the  grinding  operation  previously  described.  The  centre  of  the 
bar  between  the  two  runner  frames  is  kept  in  position  by  a  radius  rod 
secured  to  a  fixed  bracket  on  one  side  of  the  bench,  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  bar.  The  crank  being  set  in  motion,  the  bar  and 
runner  frames  receive  a  movement  somewhat  similar  to  the  figure  8, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  motion  given  in  manual  labor.  One  ad« 
vantage  of  this  machine  is,  that  two  surfaces  of  glass  are  finished  at 
one  operation.  The  space  between  the  two  runner  frames  is  found  very 
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convenient  for  applying  the  emery,  and  also  ascertainmg  the  progress 
of  the  work,  without  having  to  stop  the  machine. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  polishing  process  remains  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Each  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  strong  cast  iron  frame,  about  eighteen  feet  long  by 
ten  feet  wide,  containing  a  series  of  small  rollers,  upon  which  is  placed 
a  wooden  table  with  two  racks  on  the  under  side ;  suitable  gearing  is 
connected  to  these  racks,  to  give  the  table  a  slow  alternate  lateral 
motion,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  the  plate  of  glass  under  the  action 
of  the  rubbers  or  polishers.  The  plates  of  glass  are  fixed  upon  the  table 
by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  ends  of  the  table  move  between  slide  blocks 
secured  to  the  main  frame,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  rubbers 
from  displacing  it.  The  rubber  blocks  are  pieces  of  wood,  covered  with 
felt,  and  provided  with  a  central  spindle  and  adjustable  weights,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  friction ;  a  number  of  these  blocks  are  secured 
to  two  movable  bars,  running  on  rollers,  at  each  end  of  the  table,  and 
driven  by  a  short  shaft,  with  cranks  at  the  ends,  set  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  rubber  blocks  are  thus  worked  transversely  to  the 
motion  of  the  table  ;  and  by  applying  the  polishing  powder  in  a  liquid 
state,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  gradually  brought  up  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  polish,  both  sides  of  the  plate  successively  being  subjected 
to  the  same  operation. 

About  1857,  experiments  were  commenced  at  the  British  Plate  Glass 
Works  at  Ravenhead,  with  an  entirely  different  class  of  machinery  for 
grinding  and  smoothing  plate  glass,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
production,  reducing  the  cost,  and  also  completing  the  process  of 
smoothing  upon  the  same  machine  on  which  the  glass  is  ground,  so  as 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  separate  machine  for  smoothing,  and  also 
save  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  removing  and  refixing  the  plates 
of  glass.  The  new  grinding  and  smoothing  machine  consists  of  & 
revolving  table,  twenty  feet  diameter,  fixed  upon  a  strong  cast  iron 
spindle,  and  running  at  an  average  speed  of  twenty-five  revolutions  per 
minute,  driven  through  an  intermediate  upright  shaft  from  the  mtun 
line  of  shafting  by  a  pair  of  bevil  wheels,  and  friction  cone,  for  throwing 
in  and  out  of  gear.  This  arrangement  of  gearing  for  driving  the  table 
was  made  by  Mr.  DagUsh,  and  was  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  a  spindle 
for  the  table  of  a  length  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  table,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  main  line  of  shafting  continuous  for  driv* 
ing  a  series  of  tables  in  one  room.  Over  the  top  of  the  table  a  strong 
timber  bar  is  fixed,  about  ten  inches  from  its  surface ;  and  on  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  this  bar  are  bolted  two  notched  plates  of  cast  iron, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  notches  are  for 
receiving  the  centre  studs  of  the  runner  frames,  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  old  class  of  machinery ;  and  the  runners  can  thus 
readily  be  moved  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre  of  the  table,  as 
circumstances  require,  by  shifting  the  stud  into  a  different  notch.  The 
only  motion  which  these  runner  frames  have  is  round  their  own  centres, 
and  this  is  given  to  them  by  the  excess  of  friction  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  centre  of  the  table  over  that  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  centre. 
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this  excess  being  caused  by  the  greater  velocity  of  the  portion  of  the  • 
table  farther  from  the  centre.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  grind- 
ing action  is  considerably  greater  on  this  machine  than  upon  the  old 
one,  both  from  the  increased  velocity  of  the  runner  frames  themselves, 
and  also  from  the  double  amount  of  movement  obtained  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  table  and  the  runner  frames.  The  idea  of  driving  the 
runner  frames  themselves,  as  well  as  the  table,  was  conceived  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  experiment ;  but  on  being  put  to  the  test,  it  was 
found  that  the  unaided  movement  of  the  runner  frames  adapted  itself 
to  the  work  to  be  performed  far  better  than  any  compulsory  motion 
could  do.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  surface  of  the  table 
free  and  unencumbered  with  any  machinery,  and  consequently  facili- 
tates the  operation  of  laying  and  removing  the  plates  of  glass :  the 
whole  of  the  driving  machinery  is  also  covered  over,  and  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  sand  and  water  thrown  off  from 
the  edge  of  the  table  in  working. 

This  machine  has  been  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  smoothing 
as  for  grinding ;  and  this  is  perhaps  its  most  successful  feature  in  a 
commercial  and  economical  point  of  view.  Both  these  processes  are 
now  completed  on  it  at  the  Ravenhead  Glass  Works ;  the  finishing 
portion  of  the  smoothing  operation  alone  being  effected  by  manual 
labor  for  the  reasons  before  stated.  The  plates  of  glass  being  gene- 
rally oblong  in  form,  it  was  found  that  the  machine  in  its  original 
shape,  having  a  circular  table  for  carrying  the  glass,  entailed  consider- 
able waste  in  filling  up  the  area  of  each  table  for  grinding;  and  it  was 
then  determined  to  alter  the  shape  to  that  of  an  unequal-sided  octagon, 
or  square  with  the  corners  taken  off.  No  difficulty  has  been  ezpe* 
rienced  in  the  process  of  grinding  from  this  alteration  in  form,  whilst 
the  amount  of  waste  in  making  up  the  tables  has  been  considerably 
reduced,  and  greater  facilities  are  obtained  for  grinding  large  plates. 
The  amount  of  wear  and  tear  on  this  machine  has  been  found  to  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  old  machines,  owing  to  the  small  number 
of  working  parts,  the  large  extent  of  bearing  surface,  the  smoothness 
of  the  motion,  and  the  complete  balancing  of  the  table.  The  quantity 
of  glass  finished  upon  one  of  these  machines  per  week  is  from  1200  to 
1500  square  feet,  which  is  about  one-third  more  than  the  old  machines 
are  capable  of  doing,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of 
area  in  them. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  for  working 
out  farther  improvements  is  the  method  adopted  in  casting  the  plates 
of  glass,  and  the  machinery  employed  to  carry  out  the  process.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  plates  of  glass  in  their  rough  state  are  very  irregu- 
lar, so  much  so  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  glass  is  ground  away  in  the 
subsequent  processes,  which  is  a  serious  waste  of  material,  and  entails 
a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  material  in  the  process  of  grinding ;  it 
is  therefore  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  some  improvement  may 
not  be  carried  out  in  this  direction  by  obtaining  the  plates  of  glass 
smoother  in  the  first  instance.  The  grinding  and  smoothing  operations 
are  believed  to  be  now  improved  upon  the  previous  practice,  though 
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there  is  no  doubt  room  for  farther  practical  suggestions  and  I4>pliance8. 
The  polishing  process  has  been  tried  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  reTolv- 
ing  table  last  described,  bnt'withont  any  practical  advantage:  the  pre- 
sent system  is^  no  doubt,  theoretically  correct,  as  the  action  of  the 
rubbers  is  regular  and  uniform  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass,  thus 
keeping  up  a  uniform  temperature ;  but  some  motion  producing  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  rubbers,  instead  of  the  present  alternate 
movement,  would  no  doubt  reduce  the  wear  and  tear,  and  require  less 
power,  and  would  probably  also  be  found  capable  of  a  higher  velocity, 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  production,  provided  the  other  requisite 
conditions  of  the  process  were  complied  with. 

Mr.  Windus  exhibited  specimens  of  the  plate  glass  from  the  several 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  in  the  rough  state  after  casting,  and  after 
each  of  the  processes  of  grinding,  smoothing,  and  polishing.  He  also 
showed  specimens  of  plate  glass  made  from  English  and  from  French 
sand,  together  with  the  samples  of  the  sand  from  which  they  were 
made,  showing  the  lighter  color  and  greater  purity  of  the  French 
sand. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell  observed  that  reference  had  been  made  in  the 
paper  to  the  highly  satisfactory  working  of  Mr.  Siemen's  regenerative 
gas  furnace,  as  applied  for  melting  the  materials  to  make  the  glass  at 
the  Ilavenhead  Works :  he  had,  as  engineer  to  the  company,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  that  furnace  for  the  purpose,  being  convinced 
of  the  great  advantages  that  would  be  found  to  attend  its  use,  and  the 
first  furnace  on  that  construction  had  now  been  in  constant  work  for 
fifteen  months,  and  a  second  and  larger  furnace  had  been  erected  in 
May  last,  which  had  also  been  in  constant  work  since  that  time.  These 
furnaces,  he  believed,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  far  as  regarded  the 
melting ;  but  in  other  respects  he  thought  the  process  of  making  plate 
glass  was  at  present  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  position,  and  some  im- 
provements seemed  to  be  much  wanted  in  the  mechanical  contrivances 
used  in  the  manufacture,  though  he  must  admit  it  was  more  easy  to 
make  that  assertion  than  to  show  how  the  improvements  were  to  be 
efiected.  A  serious  objection  to  the  present  arrangement  was  the 
great  amount  of  handling  that  the  plates  of  glass  had  to  undergo  in  the 
several  processes,  which  was  evidently  an  important  point  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  large  plates  fetched  a  higher  price  per  square  foot 
than  smaller  ones,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
having  to  cut  up  large  plates  into  smaller  isizes  on  account  of  fractures. 
Under  the  present  methods,  however,  the  risk  of  fracture  was  great, 
from  the  number  of  times  the  plates  were  handled :  on  leaving  the 
annealing  oven,  the  plate  was  handled  once  in  conveying  it  to  the 
grinding  machine  and  bedding  it  there,  and  afterwards  a  second  time 
in  turning  it  over  for  grinding  the  second  side ;  and  similarly  it  had 
to  be  twice  handled  for  each  of  the  subsequent  processes  of  smoothing 
and  polishing, — making  six  times  of  handling  altogether  before  the 
plate  of  glass  was  finished  on  the  machines ;  after  which  it  had  [still 
to  be  twice  handled  in  the  final  operation  of  hand  cleaning.  All 
these  processes,  he  considered,  ought  to  be  effected  without  more  than 
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twice  laying  the  plate, — once  for  each  side ;  or  even  without  laying 
the  plate  at  all,  by  working  on  both  sides  of  it  simultaneously :  and  in 
this  respect,  therefore,  he  thought  there  was  a  wide  field  open  for  im* 
provements  in  the  plate-glass  manufacture. 

The  revolving  grinding  table  that  had  been  described  was  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  old  fly  frame  grinding  machine,  since,  in  all 
mechanical  operations,  it  was  better  to  get  rid  of  a  reciprocating  action 
wherever  practicable,  and  replace  it  by  a  continuous  circular  motion. 
The  new  construction  of  grinding  table  was  preferable  to  the  old 
grinding  benches,  on  account  of  its  protecting  all  the  machinery  below 
it,  so  that  the  working  parts  and  bearings  were  not  exposed  to  injury 
from  the  grit  thrown  off  profusely  from  the  grinding  table.  A  further 
advantage  was  the  large  size  of  the  table,  twenty  feet  diameter,  which 
afforded  room  for  working  on  the  whole  surface  of  a  large  plate  of 
glass  at  once. 

A  serious  cause  of  loss  at  present  in  the  manufacture  was  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  glass  that  had  to  be  removed  in  the  process  of 
grinding  in  order  to  obtain  a  level  surface  of  the  glass.  The  undula- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  plates  before  grinding  could  not,  he  con- 
sidered, be  produced  by  the  roller  on  the  casting  table,  as  had  been 
suggested,  because  the  roller  was  of  great  weight  and  was  moved  for- 
wards steadily,  running  at  each  end  on  a  smooth  strip  of  iron  laid 
along  each  side  of  the  casting  table,  by  which  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  of  glass  was  determined :  the  surface  of  the  glass  appeared  level 
before  the  plate  was  put  into  the  annealing  oven.  The  undulations, 
after  annealing,  were  not  in  parallel  furrows  across  the  plates,  but 
were  in  the  form  of  hills  and  hollows,  altogether  irregular  in  size  and 
position.  It  therefore  appeared  that  the  glass,  in  annealing,  must 
contract  irregularly,  causing  this  uneveness  of  the  surface,  particular- 
ly on  the  side  which  had  laid  uppermost  in  the  annealing  oven ;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  glass  had  to  be  ground 
away  as  waste,  in  order  to  obtain  a  level  surface.  In  the  old  anneal- 
ing ovens,  the  plates  had  to  be  left  a  long  time  till  the  oven  had  cool- 
ed down  of  itself ;  but  the  ovens  were  now  built  with  air  channels 
under  the  bed,  through  which  a  current  of  cold  air  passed ;  so  that  the 
heat  was  reduced  as  quickly  as  was  practicable  without  injury  to  the 
glass,  whereby  a  great  saving  of  time  was  effected.  No  method,  how- 
ever, had  yet  been  devised  for  laying  the  plates  one  on  another  in  the 
annealing  oven,  and  consequently  a  large  area  of  surface  was  required 
in  the  ovens,  in  order  to  lay  them  all  separately,  some  of  the  ovetts 
being  as  much  as  fifty  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  annealing  six  large 
plates  of  glass  at  a  time.  The  ovens  were  well  designed  for  uniformi- 
ty of  heat  in  all  parts,  notwithstanding  their  great  size. 

Mr.  B.  Pilkington  thought  the  reason  of  the  uneven  surface  pro- 
duced on  some  of  the  glass  plates  in  annealing  was,  that  the  oven  was 
made  too  hot  for  the  first  plates  that  were  put  into  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  hot  enough  for  the  last  ones  ;  and  consequently  the  earlier 
plates  had  not  become  sufficiently  set  with  a  uniform  degree  of  hard- 
ness before  going  into  the  oven.    The  glass  certainly  went  into  the 
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oven  quite  smooth,  and  the  nnevenness  must  therefore  arise  in  the 
aniealing.  At  the  St.  Helen's  Plate  Glass  Works  they  made  what 
was  known  as  Hartley's  plate,  fluted  plates  of  glass,  half-inch  thick^ 
and  these  were  annealed  by  being  piled  on  the  edge  in  a  vertical  an- 
nealing oven,  as  they  were  strong  enough  to  stand  on  the  edge  in  con- 
sequence of  their  corrugated  form.  A  plan  had  also  been  tried  of 
laying  the  flat  plates  one  upon  another  in  the  annealing  oven,  by  means 
of  a  lowering  table  in  the  oven ;  but  the  objection  to  this  plan  was, 
that  if  the  plates  were  at  all  too  hot,  they  stuck  together,  and  could 
not  be  separated  again  without  breaking. 


On  the  Supposed  Nature  of  Air  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  Oxygen. 
By  George  F.  Rodwbll,  F.C.S. 

From  the  London  Chemlcftl  News,  No.  283. 
(Oontinaed  from  page  825.) 

6.  Thomas  Hohhee, — On  the  discovery  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum, 
philosophers  became  divided  into  two  sects,  called  respectively  "  Vacu- 
ists"  and  ^'Plenists,"  the  former  maintaining  that  a  vacuum  was  pos- 
sible and  capable  of  being  obtained  by  certain  physical  processes,  the 
latter  that  the  world  was  everywhere  full,  and  the  production  of  a 
vacuum  impossible.  Among  the  Yacuists  were  Otto  von  Guericke, 
Pascal,  Boyle,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  experimental  philoso- 
phers who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Gresham  College  for  the 
discussion  of  scientific  matters ;  and  among  the  Plenists  were  Marsen- 
nus,  Noel,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Franciscus,  Linus,  and  the  Cartesians : — 
of  these  latter  Boyle  writes  *'  the  subtilest  and  wariest  champions  for 
a  plenum  I  have  yet  met  with." 

We  have  previously*  spoken  of  Noel  and  Marsennns,  and  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Hobbes.f 

Of  the  theological  and  mathematical  writings  of  Hobbes  I  can  have 
nothing  to  say  here,  but  I  consider  that  views  put  forward  in  his  phi- 
losophical treatises,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  air,  are  far  less  ad- 
vanced than  those  of  his  contemporaries — less  advanced,  indeed,  than 
those  of  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  preceded  him  by  nearly 
twenty  centuries.  Although  intimately  acquainted  with  Bacon  an  Grali- 
leo,  the  fathers  of  experimental  philosophy,  he  was  himself  no  experimen- 
tal philosopher,  but  he  preferred  to  prove  his  assertions  by  reasoning 
rather  than  by  well  founded  observation  and  experiment.  He  depre- 
cated the  trying  of  experiments,  and  was  specially  bitter  against  the 
recently  formed  Society  of  Experimental  Philosophers,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  do  away  with  the  baseless  structure  of  the  old  specula- 
tive philosophy  and  to  found  a  new  philosophy  resting  on  a  solid  ex- 
perimental basis. 

The  language  which  Hobbes  employs  in  controversy  abounds  with 
vituperation,  and  is  in  every  way  utterly  unbecoming  a  philosopher. 
His  arguments  are  frequently  puerile  and  without  weight,  and  the 
*  See  the  third  of  tbe«e  papers,  Chem.  New?,  vol.  viiL,  p.  246. 
t  Born  16S8.    Died  1670. 
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objections  which  he  urges  in  order  to  proTe  the  fallacy  of  a  theory  or 
experiment  are  often  paltry  and  trifling.  In  the  following  words*  he 
addresses  Dr.  Ward  and  Dr.  Wallis,  who  had  opposed  some  of  his 
views: — "But  I  here  dismiss  you  both  together.  So  go  your  ways, 
you  uncivil  Ecclesiastics,  inhumane  Divines,  Dedoctors  of  morality, 
unasiuous  Colleagues,  egregious  pair  of  Issachars,  most  wretched 
Yindicesf  and  Indices  Academiarum,  and  remember  Vespasian 'slaw,]; 
that  it  is  uncivil  to  give  ill  language  first,  but  civil  and  lawful  to  re- 
turn it. 

Hobbes  himself  did  not  always  remember  the  first  sentence  of  the 
law,  but  assuredly  he  never  forgot  the  last ;  it  is  right  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  learned  Savilian  professors  were  by  no  means  so  tolerant 
in  the  controversy  as  they  might  have  been,  and  although  they  did 
not  make  use  of  such  contumelious  epithets  as  Hobbes  employs,  they 
occasionally  made  rather  ofi^ensive  puns  on  his  name : — it  is  curious, 
in  a  treatise  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  some  problem  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  to  find  such  words  as  ^^  hob-gohMn.'' 

Hobbes  did  not  turn  his  attention,  to  natural  philosophy  till  some- 
-what  late  in  life ;  his  adoption  of  the  views  of  the  Plenists  may  pro- 
bably be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mersennus  and  Des  Cartes,  two  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  Plenists. 
In  some  of  his  physical  views  he  was  almost  a  Cartesian. 

Hobbes  did  not  admit  the  condensation  or  rarefaction  of  matter  ; 
he  believed  the  whole  world  to  be  full,  and  that  it  could  not  be  fuller 
than  full  or  less  full  than  full. 

He  conceived  that  the  air  consists  of  an  ethereal  substance  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  sun,  in  which  ether,  myriads  of  hard  atoms  possessing 
simple  circular  motion  of  their  own,  move ;  these  atoms  exist  in  greater 

Suantity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  at  some  distance  above  it. 
[e  denied  that  the  air  possesses  either  weight  or  elasticity.  "  Utra- 
que  ilia  phantasia,"  he  writes,  '^tum  gravitatis  atmosphaerse,  turn  vis 
elasticse  sive  antitupi8e§  aeris,  somnium  erat." 

Hobbes  adduces  a  very  simple  experiment  to  prove  the  universality 
of  a  Plenum,  an  experiment  for  the  production  of  which  there  was  re- 
quired neither  expensive  apparatus  nor  careful  manipulation,  for  the 
sole  apparatus  was  a  gardener's  watering-pot,  and  the  experiment  was 

•  Bee  <<  Lessons  on  the  Principles  of  Geometry,  to  the  Egregious  Professors  of 
the  Mathematics,  one  of  Geometry,  the  other  of  Astronomy,  in  the  Chairs  set  up  hy 
the  noble  and  learned  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  the  University  of  Oxford."  Lesson  vi., 
**  On  Manners." 

t  "Ward  had  written  a  work  entitled  "  VindicisB  Academiarum." 

^  Hobbes  alludes  to  the  following  saying  attributed  to  Vespasian,  **  Malediei  senatori- 
bnft  non  oportere ;  remaledicere  fas  et  civile  esse." 

§  From  avtL'tvTtttut  repel  a  blow,  to  re-act ;  a  scarcely  appropriate  term  to  apply  to  an 
elastic  body ;  inasmuch  as  elasticity  signifies  that  property  possessed  by  the  atoms  of 
certain  bodies,  in  virtue  of  which  when  their  relative  positions  is  altered  by  the  addition 
of  force,  or  the  removal  of  force  previously  acting,  they  return  to  the  position  which  they 
occupied  prior  to  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  that  force. 
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made  whenever  it  was  used.    The  watering-pot,  which  was  in  use  200 

years  ago,  consisted  of  a  circular  vessel  A,  the  bottom 

J    j^  of  which,  B,  was  pierced  with  a  number  of  minute  holes ; 

, 1    I 1      it  was  terminated  above  by  an  opening,  c,  capable  of 

being  closed  by  the  finger.  Water  would  obviously  be 
retained  in  such  a  vessel  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  as 
long  as  G  remained  closed,  but  directly  it  was  opened 
water  would  flow  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  That 
no  water  flows  from  a  until  c  is  opened  is,  according  to 
Hobbes,  positive  proof  of  a  plenum,  for,  he  reasons,  as 
the  world  is  full,  there  is  no  place  for  the  water  to  go 
into  until  c  is  unstopped,  when  the  air,  which  is  dispaced 
by  the  descending  water,  enters  and  takes  the  place  of  the  water 
which  flows  from  the  vessel.  "And  this,"  he  writes,  "I  take  for  a 
sign  that  all  space  is  full ;  for  without  this  the  natural  motion  of  the 
water,  which  is  a  heavy  body  downwards,  would  not  be  hindered."* 

As  Hobbes  was  a  plenist,  he  of  course  contended  that  Boyle's  air- 
pump  did  not  produce  a  vacuum.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  *^  of  the 
nature  of  a  pop-gun  which  children  use,  but  great,  costly,  and  more 
ingenious,"  and  he  maintains  that  the  effects  produced  by  it  are  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  a  strong  wind  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  room. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  piston  is  drawn  from  one  end  of  the  cylin- 
der to  the  other,  he  affirms  that  no  air  is  removed,  but  sufficient  "pure 
air"  to  fill  the  space  deserted  by  the  piston  enters  between  it  and  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder ;  for,  although  the  piston  was  closely  fitted  into 
the  cylinder  with  well-oiled  leather,  it  may,  he  says,  keep  out  "  straws 
and  feathers,"  but  not  air,  "for  the  body  of  leather  will  give  passage 
both  to  air  and  water,  as  you  will  confess  when  you  ride  in  rainy  and 
windy  weather."  (It  was  by  trifling  arguments  of  this  kind  that 
Hobbes  sought  to  confute  results  obtained  by  one  of  the  most  carefal 
and  persevering  experimenters  of  the  day.)  The  pure  air  which  forcibly 
enters  between  the  piston  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  generates  a 
most  violent  motion  of  the  air  within  the  air-pump  receiver,  and  this 
violently-agitated  air  produces  all  the  effects  observed  in  the  receiver 
after  long-continued  pumping. 

Animals  suffer  death  in  the  receiver  because  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
air  stops  the  passage  of  their  blood,  but  here  Hobbes'  argument  is 
greatly  at  fault,  for  he  states  elsewhere  that  the  air  supports  life,  be- 
cause when  we  breathe  we  draw  in  a  great  number  of  the  swiftly- 
moving  atoms  in  the  air,  which  pass  into  the  blood,  and  by  their  motion 
cause  it  to  cifculate  through  the  veins  and  arteries;  if  this  be  the  case, 
and  the  above  theory  obtains,  animals  ought  obviously  to  have  a 
quicker  circulation  of  blood  in  the  receiver;  thus  one  theory  destroys 
the  other,  and  one  is  nullified  before  it  leaves  the  hands  of  its  pro- 
pounder. 

*  See  *<The  GnglUh  Work*  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  now  first  collected 
and  edited  by  Sir  WUiiam  Molesworth."    Eievea  vols.     1839-1845. 
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Boyle*  has  very  ably  answered  all  the  objections  -which  Hobbes 
raises  against  his  "Physico-Mechanical  Experiments,"  and  the  instru- 
ments which  he  employed  for  their  production,  and  although  first 
attacked,  and  somewhat  violently  too,  he  carries  on  the  controversy 
in  a  far  more  tolerant  spirit  than  that  exhibited  by  his  adversary. 

As  in  the  air-pump  Hobbes  admitted  no  rarefaction  of  the  air,  so 
in  the  air-gunf  he  admitted  no  condensation.  By  working  the  piston, 
he  contends,  large  numbers  of  the  hard  atoms  in  the  air  are  forced 
into  the  gun,  while  the  pure  air  escapes  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
pibton  and  the  syringe  ;  the  motion  of  the  injected  hard  particles  be- 
comes greater  and  greater  with  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  finally 
when  the  valve  is  opened  the  particles  rush  out  violently,  and  carry, 
with  them  a  bullet  or  anything  else  in  their  path. 

Hobbes,  in  common  with  the  Plenists,  did  not  allow  that  the  space 
above  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  experiment  is  a  vacuum ;  his 
explanation  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand ;  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  column  presses  a  certain  amount  of  air  into  the  upper  pftrt  of 
the  tube,  and  that  the  column  comes  to  rest  when  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  is  "equal  to  the  force  which  is  required  in  air  to  go  through 
it." 

It  had  long  been  known  that  nitre  when  thrown  on  red  hot  coals 
engenders  very  rapid  combustion ;  Hobbes  explains  this  by  supposing 
that  nitre  consists  of  "many  orbs  of  salt  filled  with  air,"  which  air 
rushing  violently  from  the  nitre  meets  particles  issuing  from  the  burn- 
ing coal  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  two  contrary  motions  produce 
the  intense  inflammation  observed. 

Hobbes  was  well  aware  that  in  many  coal  mines  there  exists  a  kind 
of  matter  which  suifocates  living  creatures,  and  extinguishes  flame ; 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  certain  matter  of  a  middle  nature  between  water 
and  air,"  and  as  being  perfectly  transparent  and  not  much  lighter 
than  water ;  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  deadly  fumes  given  off  by 
burning  charcoal,  as  consisting  of  a  "flamcless  glowing  fire,  which 
dissipates  those  atoms  that  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood."  I 
do  not  find,  however,  that  he  traces  any  connexion  between  the  suffo- 
cating gas  of  coal  mines  and  the  suffocating  gas  of  burning  charcoal. 
Hobbes  believed  winds  to  be  produced  by  clouds  which  descend  by 
their  own  weight,  and  strike  down  the  air  beneath  them;  when  the 
dejected  masses  of  air  reach  the  earth  they  rebound,  and  thus  lateral 

*  See  '*  An  Ezamen  of  Mr.  T.  Hobbes,  his  Dialogtis  Physicus  de  Natura  Aeris.  As 
far  as  it  concerns  Mr.  R.  Boyle's  book  of  new  experiments  touching  the  spring  of  the  air, 
&c.,  By  the  Author  of  those  Ezperimints."  London.  1662.  Also,  **  Animadver- 
sions upon  Mr.  Hobbes'  Problemata  de  Vacuo.*^  By  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.     London.     1674. 

t  The  air-gun  was  invented  by  M.  Marin  Bourgeois  in  1607.  The  first  account  of 
it  is  given  in  a  work  entitled  *'  Les  Elemens  de  TArtillerie:  concernans  taot  la  theorie 
que  la  pratique  du  Canon.  Augmentes  en  cette  nouvelle  edition  et  enrichisde  Tinven- 
tion,  description,  et  demonstration  d'une  nouvelle  artillerie  que  ne  se  charge  que  d'air  ou 
d*eau  pure,  et  a  neanmoins  une  incroiable  force,  &c.  Le  tout  par  le  sieur  de  Flurance 
Kivaul.  Paris,  1608."  There  is  a  good  copy  of  this  curious  work  in  the  British  Museum 
l^ibrary. 
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winds  moving  in  all  directions  are  generated.  Thunder  and  liglitning 
are  caused  by  air  enclosed  in  hollow  frozen  clouds,  which  air  being 
more  and  more  pressed,  at  length  the  ethereal  part  of  it  passes  out  of 
the  cloud,  but  a  great  number  of  hard  particles  endued  with  violent 
motion  remain,  and  ultimately  exert  such  force  that  the  ice  is  suddenly 
broken,  and  the  noise  produced  by  the  disruption  is  thunder. 

The  learned  editor  of  Hobbes  works  speaks  of  him  as  '^one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  original  thinkers  in  the  Eoglish  language."  We 
speak  here  solely  of  his  merits  as  a  physical  philosopher,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  he  was  neither  a  great  physicist  nor  a  man 
calculated  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  then  young  experimental 
philosophy.  But  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  old  speculative  philo- 
sophy would  be  overthrown  at  the  first  onset  ?  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  its  disciples  would  see  their  fabric  destroyed  without  one  blow  in 
its  defence  ?  a  radical  change  is  never  made  without  opposition,  never 
established  without  a  stuggle,  and  the  more  violently  that  struggle  the 
more  surely  and  completely  will  the  change  be  effected.  Hobbes  was 
a  follower  of  the  old  philosophy,  now  about  to  be  expelled  from  the 
human  mind :  he  lived  at  the  period  of  the  change :  should  he  not  rise 
in  the  defence  of  that  for  which  he  had  devoted  his  best  energies  ? 
should  he  not  make  an  effort  to  stem  that  tide  which  was  so  rapidly 
gaining  ground? 

Men  like  Hobbes  (and  we  find  many  such  in  the  history  of  Science), 
who  rather  than  allow  the  falsity  of  an  old  and  favorite  theory,  frame 
a  more  false  theory  to  support  it,  even  such  men  indirectly  benefit 
Experimental  Philosophy,  for  by  propounding  a  fallacious  theory,  they 
cause  experiments  to  be  made  for  its  refutation ;  and  no  experiment 
is  made  in  vain,  each  one  is  another  stone  added  to  the  great  and 
rapidly-increasing  structure  of  our  Philosophy. 

(To  be  Continuod.) 


Specifieation  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Max  PATTENKOFBR,/(>r  rentcring 
the  Surface  of  Pictures  in  oil  without  any  danger  to  their  Original 
«ea<«.— [Dated  20th  October,  1868. 

Vrom  Newton'f  London  Journal  of  Arte,  Jolj,  1M4. 

Observation  and  experiment  show  that  the  changed  appearance  no- 
ticed in  varnished  pictures  in  oil,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  is 
caused  in  most  cases  by  physical  and  not  chemical  influences*  Time 
causes  in  these  objects  the  discontinuance  of  molecular  cohesion.  The 
process  begins  on  the  surface  with  microscopical  fissures  in  the  varnish, 
and  penetrates  by  and  by  through  the  different  coats  of  colors  to  the 
very,  foundation.  The  surface  and  body  of  such  a  picture  becomes  in 
the  course  of  time  intimately  mixed  with  air,  and  reflects  light  like 
powdered  glass,  or  loses  its  transparency  like  oil  intimately  mixed  with 
water  or  air.  The  best  method  of  rejoining  the  separated  molecule 
without  any  danger  or  damage  to  the  original,  is  the  following: — The 
picture  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  vapor  of  alcohol 
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at  the  ordinary  temperatare  (without  applying  heat).  The  resinous 
particles  of  the  picture  absorb  alcohol  from  that  atmosphere  until  they 
are  saturated,  and  not  more.  By  this  process  the  different  separated 
molecules  re*acquire  cohesion  with  each  other,  and  the  optical  effect 
of  the  orginal  is  restored  soley  by  self-action,  the  picture  not  getting 
touched  at  all.  The  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  absorbed  evapo- 
rates very  soon  when  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  and  the 
surface  of  the  picture  remains  clear  as  long  as  a  newly-varnished  sur- 
face. 

The  most  serviceable  and  convenient  apparatus  for  the  above  pur- 
pose is  some  wooden  case  of  the  size  required,  about  three  inches  deep, 
lined  inside  with  some  metal,  for  instance,  zinc,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lid,  to  which  the  picture  or  the  pictures  to  be  restored  are  fasten- 
ed by  screws  in  the  usual  manner,  as  in  ordinary  packing  cases.  Al- 
cohol is  then  poured  in  the  metal-lined  bottom  of  the  box  or  case,  and 
the  lid  is  shut,  thus  suspending  the  pictures  face  downward  over  the 
alcohol.  From  time  to  time  the  lid  is  opened,  in  order  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  restoration,  and  to  take  out  those  paintings  that  have 
absorbed  snfBcient  vapor.  For  treating  a  painting  that  could  not  well 
be  removed  from  its  place,  a  case  wi&out  lid  and  metal  lining  is  re- 
quired a  little  larger  than  the  painting,  the  bottom  of  which  is  cover- 
ed inside  with  some  absorbing  stuff — for  instance,  flannel  or  the  like — 
which  is  slightly  sprinkled  over,  and  thus  only  just  moistened  with 
alcohol,  and  then  the  case  is  fastened  over  the  painting,  so  as  to  cover 
it  completely.  Of  course  a  variety  of  appliances  might  be  contrived, 
but  they  need  not  be  described,  since  the  newly  discovered  principle 
of  self-action  by  vapors  only  is  the  subject  of  the  invention.  Thus, 
in  the  same  manner,  other  substances  can  be  used  instead  of  alcohol 
— ^for  instance,  wood-naphtha,  ether,  sulphuric  and  other  ethers,  tur- 
pentine, petroleum,  and  benzine,  and  the  various  ottos ;  and  in  special 
cases  higher  and  lower  temperature  is  to  be  employed,  but  all  that  is 
but  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  self-action  by  absorp- 
tion of  vapor. 

On  MagnetO'Eltciricity^  and  its  Application  to  Lighthouse  Purposes. 
By  F.  H.  Holmes. 

from  ilk«  Joanukl  of  tho  Booietj  of  Artf,  Deo.,  1868. 

As  this  is  a  paper  on  the  Application  of  Magneto-Electricity  to 
Lighthouses,  I  will  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  lighthouses  them- 
selves, their  former  and  present  state,  and  the  systems  now  generally 
followed  in  the  arrangements  for  lighting. 

Formerly  lighthouses  were  few,  and  were  very  nearly  all  coal 
fires  on  high  cUffs  or  towers,  and  most  of  them  were  the  property  of 
private  individuals ;  but,  as  shipping  increased,  so  the  lighthouse  sys- 
tem became  more  and  more  developed,  both  in  the  number  of  light- 
bouses  and  in  the  improvement  of  those  already  existing.  The  coal 
fire  gradually  gave  way  to  the  oil  lamp  and  candles ;  next  we  find 
^e  introduction  of  spherical  mirrors  or  reflectors,  and  these,  ^^R^iQ? 
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'were  superseded  by  parabolic  reflectors,  sometimes  to  tbe  number  of 
more  than  thirty  in  one  lantern.  After  this  came  the  introduction  of 
the  "  Fresnel  Lens,"  which  took  the  place  of  the  reflectors  and  their 
lamps,  however  numerous  they  might  be,  and  required  instead  one 
central  lamp. 

This  *^ Fresnel  Lens"  has  again  grown,  so  to  speak,  larger  and 
larger,  as  the  want  of  a  more  powerful  light  was  felt,  till  it  has  now 
a  diameter  of  six  feet  and  a  height  of  ten,  for  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  light  the  size  of  the  lamp  must  be  increased,  and  the  lens  in  pro- 
portion, or  it  would  have  been  so  far  out  of  focus  that  the  intention  of 
the  lens  would  have  been  frustrated. 

To  make  these  progressive  improvements  in  lighthouses  vast  sums 
of  money  had  to  be  expended  ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  was  the  end 
sought.  First  to  improve  the  light  itself.  This  is  done  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  lamp  of  four  concentric  wicks,  the  largest  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter,  for  the  coal  fire.  If  the  improvement  had  stopped 
at  that  it  would  have  been  small  indeed,  but  this  lamp  is  more  under 
command  than  the  coal  fire.  The  value  of  the  introduction  of  oil  is 
not  so  much,  then,  on  account  of  its  greater  power  as  for  its  aptitude 
for  the  employment  of  economizing  apparatus,  whether  this  consists 
of  reflectors  or  lenses.  All  incandescent  bodies  give  out  rays  as  it 
'were  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  sphere ;  of  such  rays 
only  those  which  fall  on  the  sea  would  be  useful  to  the  mariner,  but 
by  means  of  reflectors  those  rays  which  would  pass  inland,  or  upwards, 
or  downwards,  are  reflected  towards  any  required  point,  and  by  a  pro- 
per arrangement  of  a  series  of  reflectors,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  rays  directed  where  required.  The  Fresnel  lens  consists  of  a 
middle  refracting  belt,  and  a  double  series  of  reflecting  prisms,  or 
zones,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  and,  when  properly  constructed, 
it  has  the  property  of  collecting  all  the  rays  into  one  horizontal 
beam,  so  that  all  the  light  from  the  lamp  is  utilized.  Thus,  then,  we 
see  great  strides  have  been  made,  since  the  introduction  of  oil  lamps, 
as  regards  the  lenticular  apparatus — in  fact  that  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  perfect ;  let  us  then  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  light 
itself  for  a  moment. 

Whether  a  large  or  a  small  lamp  be  employed  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  misty  weather,  so  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  flame  is  the 
same,  for  a  large  lamp  may  be  equal  to  ten  or  twelve  smaller  ones, 
and,  if  replaced  by  these  ten  smaller,  it  will  be  evident  that  when  one 
of  these  is  obscured  by  mist  the  whole  of  them  will  be  obscured.  Quan- 
tity of  light,  then,  will  not  add  to  its  power  of  penetrating  mist.  Bv 
making  the  large  lamp  with  four  concentric  wicks,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  is  a  little  increased,  and  such  a  lamp  will  penetrate  further 
through  mist  in  a  slight  degree.  But  it  is  in  misty  and  hazy  weather 
that  the  light  is  most  required ;  hence,  now  that  everything  else  is 
nearly  perfect  in  a  lighthouse,  the  authorities,  both  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  make  tbe  whole  system  perfect,  that  is,  a  light  capable  of  penetra- 
ting mist;  and  as  this  power  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
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and  electricity  is  capable  of  prodacing  the  moat  intense  light  known,  it 
was  naturally  looked  to  as  the  possible  means  of  perfecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem. But  the  light  produced  by  electricity  to  be  applicable  for  light- 
houses must  be  certain  and  constant,  not  liable  to  extinctions  or  any  great 
variations,  as  the  first  would  tend  to  endanger  vessels  seeking  and 
not  finding  the  light ;  and  if  a  fixed  light  had  much  variation,  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  revolving  light. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  electricity  can  produce  a  constant,  steady, 
or  uniform  light.  Frictioiial  electricity  will  give  a  succession  of  flashes 
intensely  vivid,  and  might  be  used  for  tho  purpose,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  slightest  moisture  is  sufficient  to  convey  the  whole  charge  to 
the  earth.  The  various  forms  of  galvanic  battery  are  all  capable  of 
producing  a  steady  and  intense  light,  but  still  (besides  the  great  ex- 
pense) they  are  not  applicable,  because  of  the  necessarily  varying  current 
which  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  as  the  solution  becomes  saturated. 
The  magneto-electric  machine  is  then  the  scource  from  which  one 
would  naturally  expect  a  light  which  should  be  invariable  in  its  nature 
and  capable  of  being  continuous  for  any  given  time,  as  the  current 
produced  by  this  machine  is  constant  as  long  as  the  helices  revolve 
with  the  same  speed,  and  the  speed  can  be  easily  regulated  to  any  re- 
quired velocity. 

The  electricity  derived  from  a  magneto-machine  is  induced  in  coils 
of  wire,  by  the  changing  of  the  magnetic  polarity  of  pieces  of  soft  iron 
inclosed  within  the  coils  or  helices;  and  the  quantity  or  intensity  of 
the  induced  current  depends  first,  on  the  amount  of  magnetism  induced 
in  the  soft  iron ;  secondly,  on  the  facility  with  which  the  poles  of  the 
magnetized  soft  iron  can  be  reversed ;  thirdly,  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  change  of  polarity  takes  place ;  fourthly,  on  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  wire  forming  the  helices. 

The  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  the  soft  iron  depends  on  the 
size  and  force  of  the  steel  magnets  employed,  and  on  the  weight  and 
softness  of  the  iron  in  the  helices  ;  but  the  weight  in  practice  of  the 
soft  iron  is  limited  by  the  weight  of  the  steel  magnets,  for,  if  too  heavy 
the  steel  magnets  will  be  slowly  deprived  of  their  magnetism.  To  facili- 
tate the  change  of  the  poles  the  soft  iron  cores  of  the  helices  are  not  solid 
pieces  of  iron,  but  are  tubes,  single,  double,  or  treble,  as  it  is  found 
by  experiment  that  the  same  weight  of  iron,  when  divided  in  this  man- 
ner, loses  or  takes  magnetism  in  much  less  time  than  when  in  a  solid 
form. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  to  be  employed  when  the  maximum 
of  electricity  is  required,  for  this  reason.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  the  amount  of  electricity  depends  an  the  amount  of  mag- 
netism taken  up,  and  that  the  soft  iron  takes  time  to  become  saturated, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  with  magnetism ;  hence,  if  the  velocity  be  too 
great  with  which  the  cores  move  from  one  pole  of  a  magnet  to  another, 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  for  the  cores  to  become  saturated. 
But  as  again  the  quantity  of  electricity  increases  as  the  velocity  in- 
creases, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  this  maximum  point  exactly,  which 
ia  easily  done,  either  by  experiment  or  calculation,  based  on  certain 
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<1ata.  The  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  rec^nire  to  be  different, 
:tccording  to  the  current  required ;  for  a  short  thick  wire  forming  the 
Iielices  represents  a  galvanic  batterj  composed  of  a  dozen,  saj,  of 
very  large  pairs  of  plates,  whilst  a  long  thin  wire  would  represent  a 
battery  composed  of  thousands  of  small  plates.  In  other  words,  sap- 
posing  the  size  of  the  helices  to  remain  the  same,  if  they  are  composed 
of  thick  short  wires,  quantity  is  obtained ;  but  if  composed  of  long 
thin  wires,  intensity  will  be  the  result. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  there  are  certain  laws  known  and  es- 
tablished, by  which  a  magneto-electric  machine  can  be  made  to  give 
a  current  of  any  given  amount  of  electricity,  with  any  given  ratio  be- 
tween its  quantity  and  intensity. 

Having  seen  on  what  the  production  of  the  current  depends,  the 
next  point  to  observe  is,  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  induced  current. 
It  diifers  essentially  from  a  galvanic  current  in  this,  that  while  the  he- 
lices are  revolving,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed,  as  the  core 
of  soft  iron  passes  each  consecutive  pole  of  the  steel  magnets. 

It  now  remains  to  explain  how  the  current  generated  in  the  wires 
of  the  helices  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  machine.  In  the  first  place 
all  the  helices  are  connected  in  two,  or  four,  or  more  series,  and  in 
doing  this  great  care  must  be  observed  that  the  direction  of  the  coil  of 
every  alternate  helix  is  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is,  if  one  is  wound 
as  a  right-hand  screw,  the  next  should  be  as  a  left-hand  screw,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  supposing  all  wound  in  the  same  di* 
rection,  then  the  two  inner  ends  of  the  wires  must  be  joined  of,  say, 
numbers  one  and  two,  and  the  two  outer  ends  of  the  wires  of  numbers 
two  and  three,  and  so  on  through  the  series ;  and  lastly,  the  terminals 
of  the  series  might  be  soldered  into  two  insulated  disks,  and  then  led 
from  the  machine  by  two  pieces  of  metal  kept  in  contact  with  the 
outer  surfaces  of  these  disks  by  a  slight  spring;  such  an  arrangement 
allows  the  alternating  current  to  pass  from  the  machine,  and  such  a 
current  will  produce  a  light,  but  this  light  has  certain  disadvantages. 
It  is  never  white,  but  always  more  or  less  blue  or  brownish ;  in  fact  it 
is  like  the  electric  light  obscured  by  placing  it  behind  a  flame  from 
spirits  of  wine.  It  is  also  extremely  injurious  to  the  eyes,  both  from 
its  color  and  from  its  tremulousness ;  I  therefore  do  not  use  this  current 
but  in  its  stead  I  convert  this  constantly  inverting  current  into  two 
that  flow  from  the  machine  in  one  direction  only.  This  is  accomplish- 
ed thus  :  One-half  of  the  helices  are  arranged  so  as  to  arrive  on  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  at  the  instant  that  the  other  half  are  exactly  mid- 
way between  the  poles.  Thus  there  arc  two  distinct  currents ;  and 
what  may  be  callea  the  dead  point,  that  is  the  point  when  the  current 
inverts  in  one  series,  occurs  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  other  car- 
rent  is  at  its  maximum,  so  that  if  now  the  inverted  currents  can  be 
again  inverted  in  both  of  these  distinct  currents,  and  that  the  two  now 
flowing  in  one  direction  can  be  united  as  one  compound  current,  it  is 
evident  that  the  result  will  be  a  current  nearly  as  uniform  as  that 
from  a  galvanic  battery,  with  the  advantage  of  equable  continuity. 
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This  is  done  bj  the  two  commutators,  which  consist  each  of  two  in- 
sulated rings  of  metal,  of  such  a  form  at  the  periphery  that  two  rol- 
lers or  rubbers  change  sides  from  one  disk  to  the  other  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  current  is  reversed.  Then,  b jr  combining  the  two  com- 
mutators, a  compound  current  is  obtained  that  will  produce  a  constant 
white  light  or  perform  any  of  the  other  functions  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, and  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  as  it  is  more  uniform  in  its  action. 

A  steady  and  constant  current  thus  obtained  from  the  magneto- 
electric  machine  is  only  one  part  of  the  problem  of  producing  a  con- 
stant and  steady  light,  and,  although  the  most  important  part,  still  it 
would  be  perfectly  useless  without  an  efficient  lamp  or  regulator.  In 
order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  carbon 
points  used  for  producing  the  light  or  for  converting  a  portion  of  the 
electric  current  into  light,  are  consumed,  and  that  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion is  irregular,  owing  to  the  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the 
substance  used,  which  is  the  kind  of  graphite  deposited  in  the  gas  re- 
torts sawed  up  into  pencils  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square ;  but,  as 
the  consumption  is  irregular,  no  clock-work  with  continuous  motion 
could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  carbons  to  approach 
as  consumed,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  the  steadiness  of  the  light 
as  well  as  its  brilliancy  depend  on  the  two  carbon  points  being  main- 
tained constantly  at  a  certain  distance  corresponding  to  the  strength  of 
the  electric  current. 

Many  pieces  of  apparatus  more  or  less  complicated  have  been  in- 
vented from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  carbon  electrodes,  and  many  of  them  I  nave  tried,  but  none  of 
them,  as  formerly  constructed,  could  be  used  in  a  lighthouse,  because 
they  were  more  or  less  uncertain  in  their  action,  and  because  the  clock- 
work was  too  delicate  and  liable  to  accident  in  other  hands  than  those 
of  an  electrician.  The  question,  what  constitutes  a  good  regulator, 
must  be  answered  by  stating  what  it  must  accomplish ;  and  moreover 
it  must  perform  its  several  functions  in  the  most  simple  maimer.  Ic 
must  in  the  first  place  maintain  the  carbons  at  a  given  distance,  what- 
ever be  the  variation  in  the  state  of  consumption,  and  must  also  be 
capable  of  being  adjusted  to  any  strength  of  current ;  secondly  if  by 
any  accident  the  current  should  be  interrupted,  and  the  light  there- 
by extinguished,  the  regulator  should  be  capable  of  re-lighting  at  once 
*with  full  brilliancy,  that  is,  not  only  must  it  allow  the  carbon  points 
to  touch  to  re-establish  the  current,  but  must  separate  them  again 
instantly,  or  there  would  be  no  light.  Such  a  regulator  we  have  here, 
for  its  construction  is  simple,  and  it  forms  its  different  functions  in  a 
most  perfect  manner.  Its  construction  is  this.  The  upper  carbon  is 
attached  by  a  kind  of  small  vice  to  a  bracket,  standing  out  from  a 
tube,  which  slides  freely  in  a  column.  The  lower  carbon  is  fixed  in 
the  end  of  another  tube,  exactly  under  the  other  carbon.  Both  of  these 
tubes  are  put  in  motion  thus  :  Two  cords,  passing  over  pulleys,  pro- 
perly arranged,  are  wound  on  one  spindle,  but  in  opposite  directions. 
■  On  turning  a  stud  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  the  regulator  is  wound 
«p;  that  isi  the  top  bracket  is  raised  and  the  lower  tube  depressed. 
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On  remoTing  the  hand  from  the  stud,  the  upper  tnbe  would  descend, 
and,  being  loaded,  would  cause  the  lower  tube  to  rise ;  but  to  prerent 
this,  while  the  regulator  is  out  of  use  a  bolt  is  pushed  in,  which  pre- 
vents any  movement  in  the  regulator  till  it  is  again  withdrawn.  The 
regulator  being  wound  up,  the  carbons  are  firmly  fixed  in  their  places 
by  tightening  the  holders,  and  are  then  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  points 
of  the  focal  plane  by  turning  a  spindle  to  which  the  fixed  end  of  the  cord 
belonging  to  the  lower  carbon  is  attached.  So  far  the  regulator  is 
only  a  means  by  which  the  carbons  can  mutually  approach  each  other 
with  a  certain  relative  speed,  depending  on  the  different  diameters  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  spindle  around  which  the  cords  are  wound.  Bat 
if  the  carbon  points  remain  in  contact,  there  will  be  no  light.  Some 
contrivance,  then,  was  necessary  to  separate  the  points  to  the  distance, 
which,  by  experience,  is  found  to  give  most  light,  and  to  maintain 
that  distance  between  the  points  constantly  till  the  whole  of  the  pair 
of  carbons  is  consumed.  These  two  operations  are  accomplished  thus : 
The  fixed  end  of  the  cord  which  works  the  upper  carbon  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever ;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  has  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  attached  to  it,  over  an  electric  magnet,  so  that  when  the  bolt  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  carbon  runs  together  until  they  touch  (thus  allowing 
the  current  to  pass),  this  electro-magnet  instantly,  by  the  action  of  the 
same  current,  lifts  the  cord  and  with  it  the  upper  carbon,  to  the  requir- 
ed distance.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  carbons  would  again  run  to- 
gether were  there  not  some  contrivance  to  prevent  them.  To  accomplish 
this,  advantage  is  taken  of  these  two  facts — first,  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  proportional  inversely  to  the  distance  between  the  carbon 
points ;  secondly,  that  the  strength  of  an  electro-magnet  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  the  wire  that  sor- 
rounds  it.  Bearing  these  two  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  second  electro-magnet.  Over  this  electro-magnet, 
at  a  small  distance  above  it,  is  placed  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  drawn 
down  by  a  spring,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  thamb- 
Bcrew.  The  fulcrum  is  between  this  end  and  the  centre.  The  other 
end  of  the  lever  is  furnished  with  a  catch,  and  immediately  over  the 
electro-magnet  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  fixed  in  the  lever.  On  the  car- 
bons being  allowed  to  touch  as  before,  not  only  are  they  separated  by 
the  means  described,  but  this  second  lever,  acted  on  by  its  electro- 
magnet at  the  same  instant,  is  drawn  down  towards  it,  and  thus  brings 
the  catch  between  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  placed  under  it  for  the  purpose, 
and  effectually  locks  the  regulator.  The  strength  of  the  qpring  is  now 
adjusted  till  its  tendency  to  lift  the  catch  out  exactly  balances  the 
current  which  draws  it  down.  Should  the  distance  now  increase  but 
the  2hji  of  &n  inch,  the  spring  will  be  stronger  than  the  current,  will 
lift  the  catch,  and  the  carbons  will  approach  ;  by  doing  so,  more  cur- 
rent passes,  the  electro-magnet  is  strengthened,  and  is  again  enabled 
to  overcome  the  spring  and  draw  down  the  catch,  and  thus  by  their  mu- 
tual action  the  distance  between  the  carbon  points  is  all  but  invariable. 
When  these  regulators  are  employed  in  a  lighthouse  there  are  a  pair 
for  each  lens  and  two  small  lenses,  so  that  althojgh  it  may  take  ten 
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minutes  to  replace  the  consumed  carbons,  still  the  light  is  never  ex« 
tinguished ;  for,  suppose  the  carbons  consumed  in  the  lens  No.  1,  the 
regulator  is  ready  in  lens  No.  2 ;  and  all  the  light-keeper  has  to  do  is 
to  bolt  the  No.  1  regulator  and  draw  the  bolt  of  the  regulator  in  No. 
2  lens  ;  the  current  is  thus  diverted.  No.  2  is  instantly  lighted,  and 
the  lighting  of  this  extinguishes  No.  1. 

Thus,  then,  ure  have  a  most  intense  light,  which  may  be  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time,  which  does  not  require  to  be  trimmed  or  exr 
tinguished  for  a  second,  and  which  has  all  the  steadiness  and  uniformity 
required  for  lighthouse  purposes.  Its  advantages  over  the  oil  lamp 
are : — first,  its  power  can  be  increased  ad  libitum  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  lens,  for,  if  required,  a  machine  may  be  made  to  give 
light  enough  to  read  by  say  at  10  or  20  miles  ;  in  fact  the  light  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  machine  that  produces  it ;  second- 
Ijy  its  great  intensity  gives  it  a  power  of  penetrating  haze  only  equal- 
ed by  the  sun  ;  thirdly,  its  whiteness  distinguishes  it  most  perfectly 
from  all  other  lights  on  shore,  which  is  one  of  its  most  important  pro- 
perties, for  many  a  vessel  has  been  lost  for  want  of  this  property  in 
lighthouses  lighted  with  oil ;  fourthly,  where  colored  lights  are  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  one  lighthouse  from  another, 
this  light  gives  all  the  colors  in  a  perfect  manner,  while  the  oil  lamp 
always  gives  its  own  tinge  to  the  color  employed ;  fifthly,  from  the 
facility  with  which  this  light  can  be  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  as 
instantly  lighted  to  its  full  power,  it  offers  other  means  of  distinguish^ 
ing  lighthouse  from  lighthouse  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  any 
other  light.  The  importance  of  this  may  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  many  points  around  our  shores  that  require  light- 
houses, but  which  must  remain  without  them,  till  better  means  of 
distinguishing  them  with  certainty  from  others  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  can  be  employed ;  for  having  no  lighthouse  is  hardly 
worse  for  the  navigator  than  having  two  in  sight  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  this  light,  that,  being  so  small,  it 
would  be  altogether  invisible  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  when  we 
merely  consider  that  the  apparent  size  of  distant  objects  depends  on 
the  visual  angle,  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  objection,  but 
the  law  of  visual  angles  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  self-luminous 
bodies,  as  can  be  demonstrated  with  this  piece  of  fine  wire,  which  I 
suppose  is  almost  invisible  even  with  a  strong  light  thrown  on  it,  but 
now,  if  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  it  it  is  made  self- 
luminous,  it  appears  gradually  to  increase  in  diameter  as  it  becomes 
brighter ;  and  as  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  difference  between  the 
theorist  in  his  study  and  the  practical  observer,  a  sailor  who  had  seen 
the  magneto-light  from  a  great  distance  told  me  he  supposed  it  must 
be  at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Another  objection  to  the  light  is, 
that  it  is  too  bright ;  this  may  be  an  inconvenience  in  clear  weather, 
but  a  light  to  be  useful  when  most  needed  must  be  inconveniently 
bright  in  clear  weather. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  cost  of  the  magneto-electrio 
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light  as  compared  with  oil.  The  French  director-general  of  light- 
houses has  made  a  report  to  his  gOTernment,  both  as  to  first  cost  and 
as  to  cost  of  maintenance ;  both  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  magneto- 
electric  light ;  of  course  in  making  their  calculations  of  cost,  they  take 
the  cost  of  an  equal  quantity  of  light  in  each  case,  that  is  by  oil  and 
electricity. 

,  I  have  now  only  to  remark  that  this  invention,  if  it  may  be  called 
one,  is  purely  English  ;  Faraday  commenced  it  when  he  discovered 
the  fact  that  magnetism  might  be  made  to  produce  or  induce  an  elec- 
tric current;  and  although  the  magneto-light  was  first  produced  in 
Paris,  it  was  by  me  ;  and  so  far  from  receiving  assistance  from  any 
of  the  French  9avan%  in  the  matter,  I  was  ridiculed  by  all  of  them  for 
attempting  what  they  said  they  could  demonstrate  was  impossible. 
With  regard  to  the  regulator,  which  is  also  invented  by  me,  there  is 
another  just  invented  by  a  Mons.  Foucault,  on  a  very  different  prin- 
ciple, but  which  is  quite  as  effective  though  overloaded  with  clock-work. 
His  regulator  has  this  peculiarity,  it  can  be  used  in  a  rolling  vessel, 
and  will  bear  with  impunity  the  vibrations  of  a  steamer. 

Di%cu%9i<m, — Mr.  Lawrence  suggested  that  Mr.  Holmes  should  give 
a  description  of  the  practical  arrangements  of  his  apparatus  at 
Dungeness  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  at  Dungeness,  where  the  light  had  been  in 
constant  use  since  the  6th  of  June,  1862,  there  were  in  the  lantern 
two  small  lenses,  fixed  one  over  the  other,  snd  two  regulators  to  each. 
Only  one  light  was  shown  at  a  time,  but  there  were  two  regulators  for 
each  lens,  so  that  an  instantaneous  change  from  one  to  the  other  conid 
be  made  without  extinguishing  the  light  when  fresh  carbons  were  re- 
quired. In  the  machine-room  there  were  two  magneto-machines,  each 
capable  of  giving  a  powerful  light,  though  both  were  in  constant  nse. 
There  was  a  distinct  direct-acting  steam  engine  attached  to  each  ma- 
chine, and  there  were  two  Cornish  boilers,  each  capable  of  generating 
steam  enough  for  the  two  engines.  The  material  consumed  at  Dunge- 
ness was  about  30  to  85  fi>s  of  coke  per  hour,  and  5|  inches  of  gra- 
phite in  the  regulator  per  hour,  the  price  of  this  last  being  under  three 
farthings  per  inch.  The  principle  item  of  expense  was,  at  present, 
the  engineer,  who  had  charge  of  the  whole  apparatus,  but  he  expected 
that  when  there  were  several  lighthouses  on  this  principle,  it  would  be 
found  that  one  engineer  would  be  sufficient  for  aa  many  as  were  at 
present  under  the  charge  of  an  agent,  and  that  none  but  stokers  and 
light-keepers  would  be  required  on  the  spot.  The  magneto-electric 
machines  which  were  at  Dungeness  contained  120  horse-shoe  magnets 
of  about  60  fl>s  each,  and  160  helices,  but  those  which  he  now  con- 
structed contained  only  from  66  to  70  magnets,  and  from  88  to  120 
helices. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Holmes's  very  clear  statement.  He  was  glad  to  aee  present  Dr. 
Gladstone,  a  member  of  the  lighthouse  Commission,  and  he  hoped 
that  gentleman  would  favor  the  meeting  with  some  remarks  tending  to 
iiloatrate  this  subjeet,  which  was  one  of  national  importance.    It  waa 
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most  intereBting  to  know  that  the  little  electric  spark,  not  bigger  than 
a  pin's  head,  obtained  by  Faraday  from  the  magnet  not  very  many 
years  ago,  should  have  led  to  this  development  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  and  ingenious  man  like  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Summerlin  referred  to  an  invention  of  a  somenrhat  similar 
character,  by  M.  Berlioz,  which,  he  believed,  was  superior  to  Mr. 
Holmes*8  apparatus.  He  would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Holmes  had 
given  some  description  of  it. 

Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  said,  as  his  name  had  been  mentioned  by 
the  Chairman,  he  could  not  but  rise  to  bear  testimony  to  the  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Holmes  had  brought  forward  this  subject. 
During  the  existence  of  the  lioyal  Commission,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  frequently  witnessing  the  experiments  made  with  this  apparatus  at 
the  South  foreland.  The  Commissioners  afterwards  examined  every- 
thing connected  with  the  lishthouse  system  in  France,  where,  at  that 
time,  when  this  brilliant  light  had  been  burning  for  half  a  year  at  the 
South  Foreland,  they  were  still  making  preliminary  experiments,  for 
they  had  not  then  overcome  the  irregularity  of  the  current  of  electri- 
city, and  could  not  get  a  steady  light.  Since  then  they  had  ad- 
yanced  very  rapidly,  and  orders  had  been  given  to  place  a  double  light 
of  this  description  at  Cape  La  H^ve,  near  Rouen.  The  Dutch  mi^ht 
perhaps  be  considered  to  have  been  before  the  French  in  the  adoption 
of  this  system,  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  probably  before  either. 
He  did  not  think  Mr.  Holmes  had  exaggerated  the  power  of  this  light 
or  the  ease  with  which  it  was  managed,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  this,  because  they  knew  that  an  inventor,  justly  proud  of  his  child, 
was  often  unconsciously  disposed  to  give  the  best  possible  account  of 
it.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Holmes  had  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expense  of  an  engineer  being  divided  amongst  several 
lighthouses,  because  that  was  the  main  difficulty.  When  the  com^ 
plexity  of  an  instrument  was  increased,  more  skill  was  required  in  its 
management,  and  this  necessarily  led  to  expense.  The  great  deside- 
ratum was  to  have  a  light  which  was  capable  of  penetrating  to  great 
distances  in  misty  or  rainy  weather,  and  in  that  respect  this  light 
was  far  superior  to  the  Fresnel  lamp,  which  was  quite  competent  to 
send  a  light  to  the  extreme  horizon  on  a  clear  night.  In  a  dense  fog 
no  light  whatever  was  of  any  use ;  *but  a  mere  mist,  or  a  shower  of 
rain,  the  electric  light  could  penetrate.  There  was  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  lights  at  Dungeness  and  the  South  Foreland  had  been 
seen  by  the  captains  of  steamers  crossing  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne, 
at  a  far  greater  distance  than  an  ordinary  oil  lamp.  Moreover,  the 
intensity  of  this  light  could  be  augtnented  to  any  extent.  Professor 
Faraday,  in  his  reports  to  the  Trinity  House,  nad  laid  great  stress 
upon  this.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  double  the  number  of  mag« 
nets,  and  practically  this  was  easily  done,  because  there  were  dupli- 
cates of  everything  in  such  lighthouses,  and  in  foggy  weather  it  was 
possible  to  bring  the  power  of  both  machines  to  bear  upon  one  instru- 
ment ;  and  in  that  way  double  the  intensity  of  light  could  be  obtained. 
Then  further, — supposing  the  fog  to  be  so  dense  that  no  light  could 
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penetrate  it,  the  steam  engine  on  the  premises  might  be  employed  to 
blow  a  horn  or  whistle,  or  to  make  some  other  noise  which  would  serve 
as  a  direction  to  vessels.  This  had  been  pointed  out  by  M.  lle^nault, 
director  of  lighthouses  to  the  French  Government,  and  was  of  great 
importance  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  fog  signals  was  attracting 
so  much  attention. 

Dr.  Bachhoffner  said,  having  been  engaged  in  most  of  the  patents 
taken  out  for  producing  the  electric  light,  he  had  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  almost  insur- 
mountable in  producing  the  results  which  had  been  shown  this  evening. 
The  great  merit  of  this  plan  was  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
electric  light  was  obtained,  and  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  he  had  seen, 
Mr.  Holmes  had  displayed  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity.  He  con- 
fessed, when  he  first  heard  that  Mr.  Holmes  had  taken  this  matter  in 
hand,  he  was  very  sceptical  of  his  success ;  he  did  not  believe  that  so 
much  electric  force  could  be  obtained  by  the  magneto-electric  machine. 
The  ingenuity  displayed  was  very  great,  particularly  in  estimating  the 
exact  quantity  of  iron  necessary  for  the  core.  Some  years  ago  he 
(Dr.  Bachhoffner)  was  engaged  in  some  experiments  on  this  subject, 
but  he  used  iron  wire  instead  of  a  hollow  core.  Mr.  Holmes  had 
spoken  of  the  existence  of  liquid  carbon  between  the  two  points,  but 
this  he  (Dr.  Bachhoffner)  would  be  glad  to  have  more  evidence  oL 
In  using  the  electric  light  there  was  a  deposit  on  one  of  the  carbons, 
and  with  coke  points  pure  graphite  was  produced,  but  he  had  great 
doubts  as  to  the  fact  of  liquid  passing  between  the  two  points.  A 
perfect  automatic  machine  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  points 
was  essential,  and  Mr.  Holmes  had  mentioned  that  a  spring  formed 
part  of  this  apparatus.  He  (Dr.  Bachhoffner)  was  sorry  there  was 
any  spring  at  all,  or  even  clock-work.  He  thought  a  lamp  might  be 
constructed  without  a  spring,  and  that  would,  in  his  opinion,  make  the 
machine  perfect.  The  ingenuity  displayed  by  Mr.  Holmes  up  to  this 
point  would,  no  doubt,  enable  him  to  make  an  improvement  in  this 
respect.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  cost,  he  did  not  think  either 
the  oxy-hydrogen  light  or  the  electric  light  would  ever  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  general  illumination,  for  in  such  cases  the  cost  of  the 
light  was  a  most  important  consideration,  but  for  lighthouse  purposes 
this  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  because  the  matter  involved  the  safety 
of  human  life.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
was  the  cost  of  this  system,  light  for  light,  as  compared  with  other 
methods.  He  congratulated  the  public,  the  seafaring  portion  of  it  in 
particular,  upon  this  valuable  application  of  electric  power,  which  at 
one  time  he  thought  hardly  possible  of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  the  cost  of  this  light  compared  with  oil  had  heen 
gone  into  by  M.  Regnault,  director-general  of  lighthouses  in  France, 
and  he  had  calculated  very  fairly  on  the  principle  of  light  for  light, 
and,  reckoning  in  this  way,  including  the  expenses  of  alteration,  tak- 
ing down  the  large  lens  and  putting  in  two  smaller  ones,  putting  up 
the  apparatus,  two  steam  engines  complete,  and  the  buildings  to  con- 
tain them,  the  whole  of  the  cost  was  calculated  at  half  that  of  aa 
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ordinary  first-class  lighthouse,  light  for  light.  They  would  quite 
understand  the  actual  expense  was  greater  than  in  an  ordinary  light- 
house,  but  when  the  quantity  of  light  was  considered,  it  was  less  by  one- 
half,  whilst  the  working  expenses  was  only  one-third.  The  light  at 
Dungeness,  he  calculated,  was  equal  in  quantity  to  14  of  the  large  oil 
lamps  with  four  concentric  wicks.  With  regard  to  the  intesity  of  the 
light,  there  was  no  form  of  combustion,  and  no  chemical  action  which 
could  produce  a  light — explosion  was  a  different  thing— beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intensity.  The  greatest  was  that  obtained  upon  lime, 
because  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  burnt  together,  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  explosion.  With  regard  to  the  small  size 
of  this  light,  it  might  be  argued  that  so  small  a  light  would  become 
invisible  at  a  great  distance,  say  80  or  40  miles.  If  an  object  three 
feet  in  diameter  appeared  to  be  only  an  inch  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
what  must  this  little  point  of  light  be  at  a  long  distance  ?  He  admit- 
ted there  was  something  in  this  argument  when  based  on  the  theory 
of  the  visual  angle  only,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  luminous  bodies. 
[Mr.  Holmes  illustrated  this  by  showing  a  thin  wire,  which  was  almost 
invisible  till  rendered  incandescent  by  a  current  of  electricity,  when 
its  apparent  diameter  was  greatly  increased.] 

The  chairman  said  the  next  duty  which  devolved  upon  him  was  the 
agreeable  one  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Holmes  for  his  valu- 
able paper.  He  was  quite  sure  they  had  heard  with  satisfaction  what 
had  been  stated  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  who  had  had  opportunities  of 
examining  on  a  large  scale  the  methods  of  illumination  at  present 
practised,  and  he  was  sure  every  remark  from  that  gentleman  would 
have  great  weight  with  those  present.  The  power  which  this  light 
possessed  of  penetrating  to  a  great  distance  constituted  its  superiority 
to  any  system  of  lighting  now  in  use ;  and  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  that  was  dependent  upon  the  extreme  intensity  of  the  heat  evolved. 
It  had  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Holmes  that  of  all  the  lights 
produced  by  chemical  means,  that  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gases  upon  a  ball  of  lime  was  the  most  intense ;  but  electricity 
was  far  more  intense  than  any  chemical  action.  By  its  means  they 
could  fuse  the  most  refractory  metals,  and  convert  into  vapor  sub- 
stances which  could  not  be  volatilized  by  other  means.  With  regard 
to  the  precise  condition  of  the  carbon  as  it  passed  from  point  to  point 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  He  thought  it  doubtful  whether 
it  was  liquefied.  He  could  corroborate  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bachhoff- 
ner  as  to  the  complete  conversion  of  the  carbon  into  graphite  when 
coke  was  employed.  Mr.  Holmes  was  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  economize  the  power  of  his 
currents.  He  had  by  an  ingenious  method  detected  the  means  of  in- 
dicating the  exact  quantity  of  magnetism  residual  in  the  magnet.  An- 
other curious  result  which  Mr.  Holmes's  practical  experience  enabled 
him  to  effect,  was  the  proportioning  the  weight  of  the  armature  to  tho 
size  of  the  steel  magnet,  so  as  to  avoid  diminishing  its  power.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  results  in  the  science  of  magnetism  that 
had  been  produced  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.     An  opportunity 
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had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Holmes  of  making  experiments  on  a  gml 
scale,  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  The 
practical  man  followed  the  theorist,  and  hence  there  arose  a  barmonieB 
co-operation  between  the  two  in  the  advancement  of  science.  He  oob- 
gratulated  the  Society  upon  having  had  so  valuable  a  paper  brongi; 
before  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  display  of  Mr.  Holmes's  arrangemeDt 
of  the  electric  light  as  used  in  lighthouses.  Some  reflectors  and  oil 
lamps  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Wilkins,  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing the  various  systems  employed  in  lighthouses  at  different  periods. 

Pro.  Society  of  Artit,  Dec  ^  ISC 

Allen  V.  The  Steam  Bailer  Assurance  Company, 

From  tht  London  Meobanlcs'  UBgashw,  July,  1864. 

This  was  a  somewhat  curious  action  arising  out  of  a  recent  boiler 
explosion  at  Nottingham,  in  which 

Sir.  Overend,  Q  G.,  and  Mr.  Wills  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and 
Mr.  Field,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Beasley  for  the  defendant. 

For  many  years  past  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  boiler  explo- 
sions has  occupied  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  scientific  meii, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  them  as  unfrequent  as  pes- 
sible.  They  are  still,  however,  so  frequent  that  the  defendants  hare 
established  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  manufacturer 
against  losses  arising  from  explosions.  In  their  policies  the  defendants 
exempt  themselves  from  liability  in  respect  of  accidents  arising  from 
*^  wear  and  tear ;"  and  in  the  present  case  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  accidents  in  question  arose  from  *^wear  and  tear,"  so  as 
to  exempt  the  defendants  from  liability.  The  boiler  in  question  was 
supplied  by  and  put  up  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
defendants  engineer.  After  lasting,  however,  only  three  years, 
instead  of  ten  years,  which  was  said  to  be  the  average  duration  of 
boiler-life,  it  burst — happily,  however,  without  causing  loss  of  life,  or 
doing  any  material  damage. 

The  case  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  boiler  was  faulty  in 
construction  and  badly  erected.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the 
boiler  bad  always  leaked  from  the  time  it  was  first  put  up,  and  that 
the  iron  consequently  corroded  until  it  became  so  weak  that  a  pressure 
of  18  lbs.  to  the  inch  was  sufficient  to  burst  it.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  boiler  was  of  a  kind  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents.  The  base 
of  the  boiler  was  placed  in  the  fire,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  forcing 
the  water  upwards,  and  leaving  a  steam  space  at  the  bottom,  the  base 
of  the  boiler  was  left  without  water,  and  was  always,  therefore,  more 
liable  to  corrode  and  burst  than  in  the  case  of  a  boiler  the  base  of 
which  is  placed  under  the  fire.  It  was  contended  that  if  the  defen- 
dants were  not  liable  in  the  present  instance  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  case  in  which  they  were  liable. 

For  the  defendants,  evidence  was  given  of  scientific  men,  who  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  workmen  had  been  negligent  in 
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tbeir  care  of  the  boiler,  and  that  the  accident  had  arisen  from  ^^  wear 
and  tear."  It  was  contended  for  the  defendants,  that  if  they  were 
liable  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
have  to  keep  in  repair  the  boilers  of  all  persons  who  insured  with 
them. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 


On  Punching  and  Drilling  Rivet  holes. 

Trom  tho  London  Mechanics'  Magaslne,  August,  1884. 

Probably  the  liveliest  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  several 
papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Glasgow, 
turned  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  punching  and  drilling  in 
making  rivet  holes.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  veteran  tool-maker  (and  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  William  Collier  &  Co.),  had  prepared 
a  very  able  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  properly  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  drilled  as  compared  with  punched  rivet  holes.  He  de- 
scribed the  defects  of  ordinary  punching,  not  perhaps  with  especial 
originality,  inasmuch  as  these  defects  are  so  well  known,  and  have 
been  so  often  discussed,  that  little  that  is  new  could  be  said  of  them. 
The  process  of  punching  is  a  rough,  and  we  may  say,  a  barbarous  mode 
of  making  a  hole  in  an  iron  plate.  A  series  of  holes,  too,  in  a  row, 
can  hardly  be  punched  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  neces- 
aary  in  modern  boiler-making  and  bridge-building.  We  are  here  speak- 
ing only  of  accuracy  of  line  and  pitch,  for  no  punched  hole  is  in  itself 
cylindrical  or  smooth.  Mr.  Roberts's  jacquard  punching  machine  se- 
cured, it  must  be  owned,  a  degree  of  accuracy  before  unknown  in  punch- 
ing bridge  plates,  and  it  was  employed  with  success  for  punching 
the  plates  of  the  Conway,  the  Victoria,  the  Boyne,  and  the  Jumna 
bridges,  and«  more  recently,  upon  the  Menangle  and  Penrith  bridges 
for  the  Great  Southern  Railway  of  New  South  W^ales.  But  admirable 
as  is  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  jacquard  machine  (and  that  now 
at  the  Canada  Works,  Birkinhead,  is  the  only  one  which  the  late  Mr. 
Roberts  ever  made),  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would  have  accomplished 
even  better  work  had  it  been  a  drilling  instead  of  a  punching  machine. 
Besides,  whatever  want  of  truth  and  accuracy  there  may  be  in  ordi- 
nary punching,  it  is  believed  that  the  action  of  the  punch  strains,  and 
thus  weakens  the  iron.  Few,  we  think,  employ  punches  which  exactly 
fit  their  dies,  and  therefore  the  operation  of  punching  does  not  give 
the  clean  shearing  cut  which  is  commonly  counted  upon.  An  exami- 
nation of  a  plate  which  has  been  only  half  punched  through  will  at 
once  show  how  much  the  punch  distorts,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
strains  the  iron  upon  which  it  acts.  No  iron  can  be  once  strained  be- 
yond its  limit  of  elasticity  without  injury,  or,  in  other  words,  without 
being  made  weaker  ever  afterwards.  Yet  an  ordinary  punch  does 
strain  the  iron  surrounding  the  punched  hole,  and  to  an  extent  which 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  estimated  pretty  closely  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments  upon  punched  plates.  Although  with  11-16  in.  rivet  holes  of 
Vol.  XLYIII.— Tbirp  Sxbix8.->No.  6.— Dxckmbxb,  186i. 
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If  in.  pitcb,  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  iron  is  removed  bj  punching, 
the  single  riveted  joint  loses  at  least  44  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the 
solid  plate.  This,  too,  is  the  result,  notwithstanding  the  friction  at  the 
lap  of  the  plates,  which  thus  gives  each  plate  a  certain  hold  upon  the 
other.  We  believe  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments  showed  a  loss  of 
strength  in  the  iron  left  between  the  holes  punched  in  a  row  eqnal 
to  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  same  net  section 
of  iron  before  punching.  With  very  thick  plates  the  injury  by  puach- 
ing  is  greater,  we  believe  than  with  thin  plates.  The  French  engi- 
neers prefer  very  thick  iron  for  large  locomotive  boilers,  and  for 
those,  5  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  largest  Engerth  engines,  iron  of  15 
millimetres,  or  6-10  in.  thickness,  is  employed.  Here  we  believe  the 
loss  of  strength  by  punching  amounts  to  something  considerable,  and 
we  can  say  that,  in  some  of  the  French  bridge-work,  we  have  seen 
three  consecutive  rivet  holes  cracked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  plate 
under  the  combined  action  of  punching  and  riveting.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments, made  by  a  committee  of  Lloyd's,  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  riveted  plating  of  iron  ships,  went  to  show  that  a  joint 
in  3-8  in.  iron  was  absolutely  as  strong  as  one  in  }-in.  iron,  the  loss 
of  the  whole  strength,  due  to  riveting,  being  only  40  per  cent,  in  the 
first  case,  and  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  the  second.  If,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  general  opinions,  engineers  chose  to  investigate  by  actual  ex- 
periment the  effect  of  punching  upon  the  strength  of  iron  plates,  they 
would,  we  believe,  have  reason  to  abandon  punching  to  a  great  extent, 
if  not  altogether.  The  drill  makes  a  clean  cut,  without  the  chance 
of  injury  to  the  iron,  and  in  this  way  its  employment  roust  add  great- 
ly to  the  strength  of  riveted  structures,  and  that  extra  strength  is  quite 
irrespective  of  the  additional  strength  obtained  by  the  certainty  that 
the  rivets  exactly  fit  the  rivet  holes,  and  that  the  holes  are  exactly 
coincident  in  opposite  plates  without  the  use  of  the  drifting  tool.  Rivet 
holes  are  now  drilled  with  nearly  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be 
punched.  Mr.  Fletcher,  at  the  Glasgow  meeting,  described  a  maehine 
upon  the  general  construction  adopted  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Cochrane  for  drilling  the  plates  of  the  Charing  Cross-bridge,  and  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  this  machine  drilled  all  the  holes  in  a  large 
plate  of  1  in.  thickness  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  minutes  only,  all  being 
drilled  at  one  operation.  By  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  worked 
from  an  accumulator,  each  drill  is  pressed  with  a  force  of  about  6  cwt. 
but  by  increasing  the  pressure  the  whole  plate  may  be  drilled  in  the 
short  space  of  8|  minutes.  Mr.  Adamson,  the  eminent  boiler*maker 
of  Hyde,  stated  that  he  found  the  drilled  plates  much  better,  in  re» 
spect  of  strength  and  tightness  of  the  joints  than  those  punched  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  he  anticipatea  that,  within  a  year  or  so  from 
the  present  time,  every  boiler  plate  worked  up  in  his  factory  would 
be  drilled  instead  of  being  punched.  With  a  far-seeing  judgment  of 
the  requirements  of  an  improved  practice,  Mr.  Adamson  added  that 
he  had  still  greater  confidence  in  welded  seams ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  this  grand  improvement^  occasionally  resorted  to  by  Bury,  Hack* 
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irorth,  and  others,  will  eventually  come  into  general  use  in  the  case 
of  boilers  made  of  plate  iron. 

There  were  those,  however,  at  the  Glasgow  meeting,  who  contended 
stoutly  that  drilled  rivet  holes  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  those 
punched  in  the  ordinary  manner.  We  are  unwilling  to  refer  person- 
ally to  the  speakers  who  supported  this  view,  but  they  had  no  facts 
whatever  in  support  of  their  assertions  upon  this  point,  beyond  the 
negative  proof  that  boilers  made  with  punched  holes  had  not  yet  blown 
up,  nor  bridges,  with  holes  thus  punched,  yet  broken  down.  This 
argument,  however  it  may  commend  itself  to  a  certain  class  of  practi- 
cal men,  is  not  that  upon  which  the  question  is  to  be  discussed.  No 
one  pretends  that  bridges  are  in  danger  of  breaking  down  merely  be- 
cause their  rivet  holes  are  punched,  and  therefore  no  question  of  this 
kind  is  at  issue.  The  only  question  is,  do  punched  holes  leave  as 
much  strength,  and  are  they  as  consistent  with  tightness  and  general 
excellence  of  workmanship,  as  those  drilled  with  the  improved  roachi- 
nery  ?  It  is  no  proof  because  a  bridge  has  not  broken  that  it  is  as 
it  might  be  made  with  the  same  materials.  The  necessity  for  the  ut- 
most strength,  both  of  the  materials  and  of  their  combination  in 
bridges,  boilers,  and  ships,  is  now  more  widely  recognised  and  insisted 
upon  than  heretofore.  Not  only  are  we  building  numerous  bridges 
of  great  span,  but  the  weight  of  railway  trains  is  increasing,  not  mere- 
ly when  taken  collectively,  but  when  weighed  over  each  foot  of  line 
covered.  So  with  boilers ;  while  the  whole  sizes  are  still  retained, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increased  pressures ;  and  in  the  case  of  iron  ships, 
no  amount  of  strength  consistent  with  lightness  is  too  great.  We 
shall  have  an  additional  guarantee  of  safety  when  all  riveted  work, 
to  which  the  security  of  human  life  is  confided,  is  carefully  drilled  in- 
stead of  being  puncned,  and  vet  we  have  to  confess  to  a  wonder  that 
the  representatives  of  great  nouses  should,  both  at  Glasgow  and  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  South  Wales  Engineers,  contend  that  punched 
plates  were  as  strong  as,  if  not  stronger  than,  those  drilled  by  special 
machinery. — Engineer. 

Process  far  Preserving  Flowers. 

From  tht  Loodon  Artlcaa,  Deo,  1864. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Tichborno  states  that,  being  desirous  of  preserving  a 
vegetable  lusus  naturae  for  some  time,  he  submerged  it  in  some  weak 
glycerine,  considering  that  that  fluid  would  be  less  likely  to  destroy 
the  tender  organism,  and  also  remembering  that  it  had  beea  found 
most  efficient  in  the  preservation  of  animal  tissues.  The  glycerine 
answered  its  purpose  most  admirably,  preserving  the  delicate  parts  of 
the  plant  and  preventing  decomposition.  He  immediately  saw  that 
this  property  of  glycerine  might  be  made  available  for  certain  phar- 
maceutical purposes,  where  it  was  desired  to  preserve  or  extract  the 
aromata  of  vegetable  products,  such  as  elder,  orange,  or  rose  flowers, 
and  also  might  be  substituted  for  the  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  purest 
process  termed  enfleurage.  The  glycerine  need  not  be  especially  pure, 
but  should  be  devoid  of  odor.     The  elder-flowers  should  be  gathered 
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when  the  corolla  is  fully  expanded,  but  not  too  far  gone ;  they  should 
then  be  plucked  from  the  stem,  and  packed  firmly  in  vide  mouthed 
bottles  or  jars,  without  crushiu^  them ;  and  the  whole  should  then  be 
covered  with  glycerine.  Mr.  Tichborne  states  that  he  has  thus  pre- 
served flowers  for  two  years,  and,  on  distilling  them,  procured  a  water 
the  perfume  of  which  has  equalled  the  most  recent  product.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  aroma  of  the  flowers  he  considers  the  employment 
of  glycerine  far  superior  to  the  system  termed  enfleurage,  in  which 
heat  is  used. 


TraaslAted  Ibr  tfa«  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inatitnto. 

Wdding  Iron  by  Hydraulic  Pressure. 

M.  B.  Duportail,  an  engineer,  has  been  trying  experiments  upon 
the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure  to  forging  and  boiler-making. 
His  experiments  were  especially  directed  towards  the  welding  of  iron 
under  the  hydraulic  press,  by  which  a  permanent  and  almost  indefinite 
pressure  is  produced,  by  which  the  welding  is  efiected  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  iron,  and  not  merely  at  a  small  depth  as  under  the  forge 
hammer.  In  his  last  experiments  Mr.  D.  welded,  without  previous  pre- 
paration, two  pieces  of  iron,  1}  inches  square,  after  heating  them  to 
a  white  heat.  The  operation  took  place  with  the  greatest  ease,  the 
iron  was  moulded  like  dough,  and  spread  out  at  the  sides  whilst  the 
pressure  was  in  action.  The  pressure  was  stopped  when  the  thickness 
at  the  joint  was  equal  to  that  of  the  bars.  After  cooling,  the  piece 
was  split  in  two  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  weld.  The  appear- 
ance was  excellent,  and  one  of  the  two  pieces  was  put  under  a  ham- 
mer of  a  ton  and  three-quarters  and  struck  three  times,  cold.  The 
weld  showed  itself  only  under  the  second  blow  and  was  not  completely 
opened  by  the  third.  Cosmos. 

TnuuUtad  fi>r  the  Joomal  of  the  Franklin  Inttltnte. 

Preparation  ofMuminiam. 

M.  Gorbelli  has  found  a  simpler  and  more  economical  process  for 
procuring  aluminium  than  that  heretofore  used.  The  metal  is  pre- 
pared from  clay  first  carefully  purified  from  foreign  matter, — then 
dried  and  treated  by  an  acid  to  remove  iron.  About  six  times  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  will  answer  this  purpose.  The  clay  is  then 
allowed  to  settle,  dried  again,  and  mixed  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  Prussiate  of  potassa,  the  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  content  of  silica  in  the  clay.  To  this  mix- 
ture, one  apd  a  half  times  the  weight  of  the  clay,  is  added  of  common 
salt ;  the  mixture  placed  in  a  crucible  and  heated  to  a  white  heat. 
After  cooling,  the  aluminium  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.  Cosmos. 
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Translated  ft>r  the  Joumal  of  the  VnnkUo  Inftitiita. 

A  New  Method  of  Hardening  Caet  Iron. 

A  patent  has  just  been  taken  out  (in  France),  for  a  method  by 
which  cast  iron  may  be  made  as  hard  as  tempered  steel.  When  the 
object  in  cast  iron  has  been  filed  np  and  Completely  finished,  it  is  to 
be  heated  to  cherry-red,  and  plunged  until  it  is  cold  again  in  a  solu- 
tion containiDg  lObO  grammes  (70  ozs.  troy)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  65 
grammes  (4  ozs.  troy)  of  nitric  acid  to  2^  gallons  of  water.  The 
thickness  of  surface  hardened  is  suflScient  for  ordinary  wear,  and  the 
form  of  the  object  is  not  at  all  altered.  Cosmos. 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  November  Tlthj  1864. 

William  Sellers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Washington  Jones,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

The  Board  of  Managers  reported  resolutions  passed  at  their  last . 
meeting  for  regulating  the  scientific  proceedings  of  the  Institute, 
which  were  read  and  approved  by  the  Institute. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  resolution,  the  President  appointed 
a  standing  Committee  to  have  charge  of  the  scientific  proceedings  con- 
sisting of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. 

Prof.  Fairman  Rogers,  J.  Yaughan  Merrick,  Esq.,  Prof.  John  F. 
Frazer,  Coleman  Sellers,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Henry  Morton. 

The  Special  Committees  on  Weights,  Measures,*and  Coinage,  of  the 
United  States ;  on  Steam  Expansion ;  and  on  a  uniform  system  of 
Screw-threads  and  Bolt-heads,  and  Nuts,  reported  progress. 

Robert  Briggs,  Esq.  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  new  Institution  in  Boston,  Mass.,  under 
the  title  of  the  *'  Institution. of  Technology."  He  stated  the  amount 
of  donations  already  contributed  in  money  and  land  for  the  purpose, 
and  submitted  two  pamphlets  published  on  the  subject,  one  entitled 
^^  Objects  and  Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  including  a  Society 
of  Arts,  a  Museum  of  Arts,  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science ;"  and 
the  other,  ^^  Scope  and  Plan  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Science  of 
the  Massachusetts  lostitute  of  Technology. 

Prof.  Fairman  Rogers  made  some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  examinations  in  the  school  of  Technology  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  called  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  im- 
portance  of  a  uniform  system  of  Sound  Signals  to  be  used  on  railroads, 
and  moved  a  resolution  referring  the  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Sol- 
as* 
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ence  and  the  Arts  to  be  inyestigated  by  them,  and  report  to  the  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dunseith  exhibited  specimens  of  Leather,  tanned  by  his 
patented  process,  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  skins  are  first  treated  in  the  usual  manner  adopted  by  practi- 
cal tanners. 

The  tanning  composition  is  prepared  by  making  a  decoction  of  the 
plant  known  as  Golden  Rod  (Solidajzo),  and  dissolving  in  the  same  a 
BuflScient  quantity  of  '^  Cuch,"  or  '^  Catechu,"  alum,  nitre,  and  salt. 

The  skins  are  then  introduced  into  the  tanning  liquor,  which  should 
be  maintained  at  about  15  degrees  barkometer  standard,  until  the  tan- 
nins is  completed.  Calf  skins  and  kips  can  be  tanned  in  from  8  to 
14  days,  and  ox  skins  in  from  20  to  90  days. 

Holt's  Patent  Ribbon  Hand  Stamp  was  also  exhibited.  In  this 
stamp  a  chemically  prepared  silk  ribbon  furnishes  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  as  it  will  never  dry,  gum-up  or  evaporate,  the  stamp  is  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  and  the  ordinary  troublesome  pads,  brushes,  &c. 
are  dispended  with. 

J.  Harrar's  Improved  Skate  Fastening  was  exhibited.  This  fasten- 
ing is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  plates  heretofore  used  for 
securing  the  shoe  to  the  heel  of  the  boot,  the  proper  adjustment  of 
which  is  a  matter  requiring  considerable  labor. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  small  malleable  iron  hollow  cylinder 
screw,  to  adjust  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  boot- 
heel  with  a  half-inch  bit,  and  screw  the  cylinder  into  the  same. 

Mr.  Longstreth  exhibited  J.  M.  Naglee's  Improved  Syphon.  The 
short  stem  of  the  svphon  is  bent  at  its  upper  end,  and  connected  to  the 
top  of  a  reservoir,  n*om  the  lower  side  of  which  projects  the  long  stem 
the  latter  having  a  cock  at  its  lower  end.  At  the  top  of  the  reservoir 
is  a  funnel  between  which  and  the  reservoir  is  a  cock. 

The  reservoir  and  longer  stem  of  the  synhon  are  filled  through  the 
funnel,  with  the  fluid  to  be  discharged,  and  when  thus  filled  contains 
such  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  that  before  all  has  been  discharged  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  short  stem  through  which  the  fluid  is 
thus  caused  to  flow  into  the  reservoir. 


EBBATA. 
In  VoL  zMi.— June»  1864.— ".SoWiwoit  <m  Arch  TrusM  Girder^.*' 
Page  868«  liae  11  from  bottom  for  '^ridffed"  read  '* rigid:* 

864,    •«      8      •'        «        "    **  toward  diminiahinff"  Ttttd  **iodimiiiUh.*' 

"      M      6      "        «*        "     **  have  their"  read  "has  iU.*' 
866,    "    16      «•      top       "    ** their'*  read  "t<a." 
866,    "    26      •«       ••        •«    "a.F."  read  "/.a." 
868,     «<      8      «        «        «<    "diminish**  read  "diminiahes,** 
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Ji  CompoTUMi  ofwTM  of  ike  MeUorolo^ieal  Phenomena  of  Notxmbkb,  1864,  with 
ihoae  of  Noyicmbsr,  1868,  and  of  the  eame  month  for  voitbtvkn  years,  at  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa,  Barometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  River.  Latitude  89^ 
67i'N.;  Longitude  76*  10}' W.  from  Greenwich.  By  J.  A.  Kirkpatbick,  A.  M, 


November, 

November, 

November, 

1864. 

1868. 

for  14  years. 

Thermometer — HigheBt— degree,     . 

6900*> 

69-00<> 

80-00*» 

•*                    "         date, 

30th. 

6th. 

Ist  1860. 

*  •               Warmest  day— Mean, 

6617 

60-60 

72-30 

"                    «'          "       date, 

9th. 

6th. 

9th  1867. 

'*              Lowest—degree, 

26  00 

26-00 

1600 

"                    "        date. 

24th. 

80th. 

26th  1860. 

*•               Coldest  day— Mean, 

28-88 

80-60 

23-30 

"                    "        **      date,  . 

28d. 

80th. 

26th  1860. 

•*               Mean  daily  oscillation. 

10*80 

14-87 

18-27 

"     range,    . 

6-84 

6-86 

6-71 

"              Heans  at  7  a.m  ,     . 

41-80 

42-46 

41-18 

"                        "              2/PM.,       . 

49.22 

62-63 

60-29 

"              9  P.M.,       . 

44-67 

46-12 

44-41 

"                   "      for  the  month, 

46-08 

47-07 

46-29 

Barometer— Highest— Inches, 

80-847  in. 

80^249  in. 

80-661  in. 

•*                 "        date,     . 

26th. 

23d. 

12th  1861. 

•  *          Greatest  mean  daily  press. 

80-321 

80-232 

80-620 

date,       . 

24th. 

23d. 

12th  1861. 

"          Lowest— Inches, 

29080 

29^434 

29080 

"               "        date,       . 

4th. 

17th. 

4th  1864. 

**          Least  mean  daily  press., 

29160 

29-498 

29150 

"        date,       .        . 

4th. 

17lh. 

4th  1964. 

«*          Mean  daily  range, 
"          Heans  at  7  a.m.. 

0-208 

0-186 

0-186 

29-848 

29-868 

29-909 

••                   "           2  P.M., 

29-808 

29-804 

29-866 

"                   "            9  P.M., 

29-849 

29-864 

29-897 

*«               "     for  the  month,  . 

29-888 

29-840 

29-891 

Force  of  Yapor— Greatest— Inches, 

0*648  io. 

0-463  in. 

0-832  in. 

date,     . 

lOtb. 

16th. 

8th  1867. 

••           "        LeftBt— Inches,     . 

•082 

•074 

-066 

*•           •*             **      date. 

24th. 

10th. 

26th  1867. 

"           "        Means  at  7  A.M.,  . 

•218 

.208 

•225 

"           "           "           2  p.m.,    . 

•227 

•214 

•230 

"           "           "           9  p.m.,    . 

•227 

•216 

-233 

"            •*           ««      for  the  month, 

•224 

•218 

•229 

Belative  Humidity— Greatest— per  ct., 
**           •*                  "           date, 

940  per  c 
7th. *^ 

97-0  per  c. 
16th. 

100-0  per  c. 
often. 

"           ••               Least— per  ct, 

30-0 

26-0 

26-0 

80th. 

7th. 

7th  1868. 

**           ««              Means  at  7  a.m., 

76-2 

78-7 

77-4 

"           "                  "         2  p.m., 

60-9 

62-2 

690 

"           "                  "          9  p.m., 

72-2 

660 

78-6 

"           "                  "forthemonth 

69-8 

64-0 

70-0 

Clouds— Number  of  clear  days,*    . 

6 

6 

8^2 

"           "              cloudy  daye,     • 

26 

24 

218 

Means  of  sky  oov'd  at  7  A.M., 

72-7  per  o. 

67-8  per  c. 

60-8  per  c. 

«           •«           •(      ««         2pm 

730 

648 

60-9 

<«       It       u    «<      9p!m!| 

69-7 

62-8 

68  0 

"           "           "      for  the  month, 

68-6 

64-6 

68-2 

Rain.— Amount, 

4-066  in. 

2  960  in. 

8-778  in. 

Ko.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell. 

18. 

7- 

10-6 

Prevailing  Winds— Times  in  1000 

8880  40rw*269 

ir82046'w-871 

n72'44/W-266 

*  Sky  OB«-tU(d  or  Imi  MT«rtd  at  tb«  honra  of  oteerratlon. 
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A  OmntMirison  of  some  of  the  Meteoroloffieal  Phenomena  of  the  autuhk  of  1864, 
with  that  0/1868,  and  of  the  aame  Seaeonfor  voURTKXK  ffeara,  at  Philadeiphia, 
Pa,  Bftrometer  60  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Delaware  River.  Latitude  89^  57 i' 
N.;  Longitude  75^  10}^  W.  from  Qreenwicb.   By  J.  A.  Kirxpatrick,  A.  M. 


Autumn, 

Autumn, 

Autnmn,  for 

1864. 

1868. 

14yeara. 

81 -OO^ 

88-00« 

96-00O 

"                   **            date, 

Sep.  24th. 

Sep.  7th. 
7717 

Sep.  12th  '51 

*«              Warmest  day— Mean, 

7600 

85-20 

"                   "            "       date, 

Sep.  24th. 

Sep.  7th. 
25-00 

Sep.  6th  1854 

"              Lowest— degree, 

2500 

16-00 

"                   "         date,  . 

Nov.  24th 

Nov.  80th. 

Nov.  26th '60 

'*              Coldest  day— Mean, 

28-88 

80-50 

23-80 

•«                   «*        •*       date,    . 

Nov.  28d. 

Nov.  80th. 

Nov.  26th '60 

*<              Mean  daily  oscillation. 

1209 

1504 

15-10 

*«                    •*        •*    range,     . 
Means  at  7  A.  M.,    . 

5-07 

6^17 

6-27 

61*64 

6127 

61-66 

"                   "          2  P.M..     . 

69-79 

61-73 

62-57 

"                   "          9  P.  M.,     . 

64-69 

6500 

66-43 

"                   "  for  the  Autumn, 

65-84 

66-00 

66-55 

80-847  in. 

80-312  in. 

80-661  in. 

"                 **        date,      . 

Nov.  26th. 

Sep.  23d. 
30-244 

Nov.  12th '61 

"          Greatest  mean  daily  press. 

80-821 

80-620 

"                 "        date,      . 

Nov.  24th. 

Sep.  23d. 
29-281 

Nov.  12th '51 

'<           Lowest— Inches,  . 

29-080 

29-012 

"                 "        date,      . 

Nov.  4th. 

Sep.  18th. 
29-460 

Oct  26th  '67 

"          Least  mean  daily  press.. 

29-160 

29059 

*•                 «'        date,      . 

Nov.  4th. 

Sep.  18th. 

Oct.  26th  '57 

*<          Mean  daily  ran?e, 

0-147 

0136 

0160 

Means  at  7  A.  M., 

29-788 

29-908 

29-927 

"                 "        2  P.  M., 

29-746 

29-862 

29-886 

9  P.  M., 

29-790 

29-906 

29-912 

"                 «•      for  the  Autumn, 

29-778 

29-892 

29-908 

Force  of  Vapor— Greatest— Inches, 

0-741  in. 

0-784  in. 

0-991  in. 

*«            *»             "           date,     . 

Sep.  24th. 

Sep.  17th. 

Sep.  6th  1854 

•«           "         Least— Inches,     . 

-082 

-074 

065 

"           "             •«        date. 

Nov.  24th. 

Nov.  10th. 

Nov.  25th '57 

"           "         Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•818 

-311 

-886 

M            «             ««          2  P.  M., 

•817 

•324 

•364 

"            "             "          9  P.  M., 

•827 

-328 

-865 

"           "             •«  for  the  Autumn, 

•819 

•321 

•848 

Belative  Humidity— Greatest^per  ct., 

97-0  per  ct. 

97-0  per  ct. 

100-Operct 

*•            "                   •«           date, 

Sep.  5th, 

Nov.  16th. 

often. 

«•            "               LeftBt— per  ct., 

30-0 

26-0 

23-0 

"           "                   •<        date,  . 

Nov.  30th. 

Nov.  7th. 

Oct  2l8t  '59 

«           "               Means  at  7  A.M., 

74-6 

75-1 

77-9 

-•           "                   "          2  P.M., 

67-5 

63-8 

57-1 

"            "                   "           9  P.M., 

70-8 

69-2 

73-6 

"           "                  *•  for  Autumn, 

67-6 

660 

69-5 

Clouds— Number  of  clear  days,*      . 
«•            **              cloudy  days,     . 

25 

26 

29-1 

66 

66 

61-9 

"        Means  of  sky  cov'd  at  7  A.  M. 

68-3  per  ct 

67-3  per  ct 

57-7  per  ct. 

<(              ••           M       ««         2  P.M. 

69-6 

66-6 

66-8 

««              "          *«       "         9  P.M. 

47-8 

44-5 

48-0 

•«             "          «*         for  Autumn, 

600 

62-6 

62.8 

Rain — Amount, 

18-111  in. 

6-601  in. 

10-706  in. 

Ko.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell. 

84^ 

24- 

27-7 

Prevailing  Winds— Times  in  1000, 

8.88«48'w-268 

h76«60'w201 

jf78<»18'w-228 

•flkj,  oii»-tbird  or  Um  oorored  at  Uit  hooit  of otaMrratioo. 
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Mr.  W.  BALDWIN  &  Co.,  FhUadelphla. 

Manufacture  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  Tariety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  usefully 
employed ;  ranging^  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-half,  two-thirda, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  be 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sixes  of  each  of  the  following  plans,  vix : 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclofiively. 
"      C,  a        "  "  "  or  Freight  business. 

"      D,  3        "  "       ) 

"      D,  3        **  "       /  ^^'  Freight  business  exclusively. 

H      B,  4        "  •*       ) 

The  D  and  E  Plans  are  particularly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
enrye*.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  rise  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
radius,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 
make. 

The  materialt  and  warkfnanthip,  effieieney  and  dtirabiiity,  economy  of  fuel  and  re- 
poan,  are  gnarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use* 


LABORATORY 

POR 

PEACTICAL  &  ANALTTICAL  CHEMISTBY, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MLVERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURES  and  PRACTICE,with  especial  reference  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE. 

Analysis  made  of  Ores,  Minerals,  Guanos,  Waters,  and  articles  of  commerce  and 
manufacture.    Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

BOOTH  Jt  GARRETT. 

Jamiib  C.  Booth, 
TuoMAB  H.  Garrbtt. 


THOMAS  D.  STETSON, 

Mechanical  Engineer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AGENT, 

No    6  TRYON  ROW,  New  York. 
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I'O  IRON  MANUFACTURERS 


NAsnnrTH's 

Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &  Sons,  Assignees  of  the  Patent  for  ths  United  States.) 
The  undesigned  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  to  the  Nasmtth  Patbht  Stsav 
Hammf.ii,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  they  are 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
nies,  Copper  Works,  Forge?,  and  Engineering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  600  lbs.,  falling  1^  fl.,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,) 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 
Ist,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  t)f  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  hall  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  beings 
far  greater  than  that  oi  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

2d,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
/he  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  at  any  point,  so  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  fo  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  &c.,  &c.,  The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suitcir 
cumstances,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  w^aste  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  1:1  very  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

South  war k  Foundru^rkiladclphia. 
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WCX>D'S     PATENT. 

NEW  FUSIBLE  METAL  AND  IMPROVED  ALLOYS; 

For  Solders;  Cements;  Plugs  for  Safety  Valves;  Thermoscopic  Gauges; 
Light  Castings;  Moulds;  Dies;  Medallions;  Copying  delicate 
forms,  natural  or  artificial;  Hermetic  Sealing;  Sil- 
vering Mirrors;  Electrotype  and  Stereo- 
type purposes,  &c.,  &c. 

Combining  valuable  qualities  possessed  by  no  other 
class  of  alloys. 

C8KCURED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT,  March  20,  1860.) 


The  Patent  embrteea  the  claM  of  Fusible  Alloys  produced  by  combining  Cadmium 
with  certain  metals,  tn  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  specification,  and  secures'to  the 
undersigned  the  use  of  Cadmium  in  these  combinations  and  proportions  for  the  production 
of  said  alloys.  .  _ 

The  most  fusible  form  melts  at  150^  Fahr.  or  some  50^  or  60^  below  the  melting 
point  of  the  most  fusible  a//oy«  hitherto  known  ;  it  possesses  other  advantages  over 
them,  in  hardness,  tenacity,  &,c;  it  does  not  contain  Mercury.  It  may  be  rendered  still 
more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  Mercury,  tc^iMou^  mater ially  impair inf^  its  itnacity; 
whereas  other  alloys  are  rendered  exceedingly  fragile  when  thua  amalgamated.  This 
form  of  metal  is  rather  brittle,  being  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  old  '*  fusible  me- 
tal." 

Another  form  is  remarkable  for  its  great  tenacity,  in  conoexipn  with  a  very  low  melt- 
ing point;  it  melts  at  about  280^.  It  is  similar  in  tenacity  and  fleubility  to  the  finest 
and  most  easily  melted  tin  solder,  bnt  harder  and  much  more  fusible.  It  is  stronger  than 
the  biamntb  solders  that  melt  at  as  lew  a  heat*  a«d  cheaper. 

Rtate,  County,  Town,  and  Laboratory  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Patent  Fusible 
Alloys,  with  directions  for  modificationa  of  the  formula  for  special  results,  are  for  sale  on 
liberal  terms. 

Samples  suflficient  for  testing  the  qDalities  of  the  alloys,  furnished  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
focture,  upon  payment  of  charges. 

For  particulars  Address,  Dm.  D.  B.  WOOD. 

•July  1st,  1864.  Albany,  New  York.. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  ExMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 
UUistrakdwUh  10  Copperplates.    Price,  $1-50. 

Also,  a  few  copies  of  a  Treatise  on  the 

MARIIVE  JBOII^ERS  OF  THE  U^IITED  STATES, 

By  B.  H.  BATtTOL,  Engineer.    Price,  $  1*60. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute^ 
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PROSPECTUS 

Of  rum 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITDTK 

Of  th«  State  of  FflnnfljIvaDla, 
POR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


The  Jonmal  of  the  Pranktin  Inttitiite  is  the  oldest  Periodica]  in  the  Umted  States 
eoToisd  to  toe  spread  of  infonnatioo  on  subjects  conneded  with  tlM  Mechanie  and  Mana- 
lecturing  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containinf  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  tssaed 
since  its  ettablishroent  in  January,  1826. 

The  extensive  list  of  European  Ezchinces  which  it  possesKs,  enables  it  to  gtye  to  its 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improTcments,  or  discoreries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  psges,  a  wide  circulation  in  thoss 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manuftctuies  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  sitisans  and 
scientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  fbund  the  official  acoounts  of  many 
imporunt  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  ofiered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  aitieles 
within  its  scope;  and  manu&cturing  firms  are  respeclluUy  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  prncnssss,  machineiy 
steam  vesseU,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  constroction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Putent  Law  eases  adjudicated  in  the  United  8tatas 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  famished  tlMOi 
fyr  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1888  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complele  index  pub- 
lished regulariy  during  that  perM,  make  it  indispeosabSe  as  a  book  of  reference  to  these 
interested  in  this  brsnch  it  Jurispmdenee.  To  Engineera  end  8hip  Builders  it*  pages 
ofibr  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  Mm  particalars  of  the  performenee  of  steamers  built 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  sppredatcd 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  nnsnele.  The  number  of  corrMpondenls  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artisans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whoas  benefit  the  Journal  k  particularly  de- 
signed, require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  with  reliable  information  on  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  auangingmatter  for  its  peges,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  Tarions  dasnns 
of  their  readers,  rfucli  a  selection  as  wUl  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  eontains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  fiirming  per  annum  two 
volumes  of  433  psges,  numerously  illastrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  f>ngravings  oa 
•teel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

In  founding  this  Journal,  the  Prankliu  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  desire  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  information 
ss  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  end  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sdencss  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  tierived  from  it  Is  expended  in  its  publica- 
tion, its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  f>romote  such  improvement  and  increase 
its  self-susUining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  oflfer 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  aji  increased 
circulation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  fbrward,  fret  of  pottagtt  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
preeent  subscriler  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
Eight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
send  the  names  of  twi*  new  8ubscril>ers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscribers  re- 
mitting to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  fiimishcd  with  two  copies  for  one  year,  and 
fH  Ten  Dollars  three  copies  fbr  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Prsnklin  Institute,  Phfladelphhb 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS, 

Establttbedjn  1821. 

ORRIS,   TASKER  tt   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

C>alTaalKe«  Tnbe«  and  Pitting*  for  water. 

1*  u.  ,0  ^aP-yi^clded  BoUer  Flues, 

I «  10  10  incbM,  outside  diameter  ent  to  definite  lengtiia,  8»  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

.,       ,^      ,    Of  "fonghHron.ecrew  coopleil;  flash  inude  and  out. 
Al«>  of  Caat  l«m,  6,  8,  10  and  18  inche.  diameter,  with  wrought  buids,  fladi  ineide  and 
out ;  and  Pumps  fur  same. 
ColU  Of  Tube  For  boUing  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Coils, 
For  Blast  Fnraaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specificaUons  sent. 
Doable  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  sTaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 
Drying  Closets 
Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  InsUtutions  and 
Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

P«®v!ftt"n£'?."*"*  n  ^  T^  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  BuUdings,  Hotels 
wlJrm^.  '•'  ^"*'*  ^•"■•''  *^-'  ^^"•*™^<*  *°d  adapted  to  the  bffig.  to  S 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

TaslLer'S  ^^"^^^^^^^^nj  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  DwelUngs. 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  dec. 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castinss: 

Retort,  and  Bench  CaaUng.  for  Coal  Ga.  Work, ;  Street  Main..  Bend..  Brwche. 
Driiw,  Lampoat.,  Lantern.,  &c.  ««»■. 

Rosin  G-as  Apparatus, 

Per  Pactorie.,  PoMic  Building.,  HoapiuU  and  Private  Dwelling.. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers* 

rire  Door,  and  Frame.,  Hot  Water  Pipe,  for  Peeing  Bed..  Pineriea.  Garde- ^  *.. 

Conduit  Pipe.,  Pavement  Gutter.,  SoU  Pipe. 
BATH  TVBB, 
Sake,  Sewer  Tr^.  Soil  Pan.  and  Trap^  and  Water  CIo«.t  arrwigement. 

SCREWING  MAOHnnifE 

DriU  Stock..  Stock.  «d  Die  Tap..  Reamer.,  Dril  "i>  ToT^and  •  generU 

aworunent  of  Ga.  and  Steam  Pittew'  TooU  a^  Mat! rw" 

WORKS,  Soutb  Finn,  between  Tasker  m«l  Morris  8tf .. 

WAKEHOPSE  &  OFFICE,  Wo.  »09  Soatb  8d  St.,  PUlada. 

MM.  T.  lASKXB,  ft.,  ^  p  ^  j^^^^^ 
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